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FOREWORD 


The Alaska Native Language Center is pleased to present this Aleut Grammar, a 
major landmark in Aleut and Alaska language study, by Knut Bergsland, Professor 
of Finno-Ugric languages at the University of Oslo, 1947-1981. It is particularly 
appropriate that the event of this publication should take place during the bicenten- 
nial year of Ivan Veniaminov, St. Innocent, who wrote the first Aleut Grammar in 
1834, published in 1846 in Russia. Though an English translation of that appeared 
in 1944 and is still available, Jochelson’s 1912 and 1919 articles (in Russian) repre- 
sent the only significant advance beyond Veniaminov until 1978 and 1981 when 
Bergsland and Moses Dirks published very basic grammars of Eastern and Atkan 
Aleut for Aleutian secondary schools. The present grammar, on the other hand, is 
the first grammar of the language in depth and detail. It is the culmination of many 
years of dedicated study (in his spare time for many of the years), beginning in 
1950, by the senior scholar of the Aleut language in academe. As such, this is prima- 

ily a descriptive reference grammar. Its classroom use would be at the high school 

and university levels. We publish it as Number 10 in ANLC’s series of major re- 
search works. It is a scholarly work documenting and explaining in depth and breadth 
the particular structure and intricate workings of the Aleut language. Given the present 
state of the Aleut language, this book is and will no doubt remain the definitive 
grammar of Aleut. On the basis of this grammar, together with Bergsland’s Aleut 
Dictionary, future scholars and teachers of Aleut will be able to write the lessons 
and exercises needed for teaching the language at various age and skill levels. 

For linguists, on the other hand, students of language more generally, we expect 
that this book will represent another kind of challenge and opportunity. Bergsland’s 
goal was to present Aleut grammar not according to any preconceived or externally 
conceived pattern, but as much as possible according to the structure and dynamics 
of the Aleut language itself. This book will show that the very nature of Aleut syntax 
is so special that currently dominant types of linguistic theory may not accommo- 
date it without significant revision. (In particular, linguists may find traditional tree 
structures fundamentally inadequate to the task of describing the facts of Aleut syn- 
tax, given the strategies Aleut has developed to track anaphoric reference serially 
through sentences and larger discourse units.) In this way also, we expect that 
Bergsland’s Aleut Grammar will make an important contribution to knowledge. 


Michael Krauss 
September 26, 1997 
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The aim of this grammar is to analyze in some detail the mechanisms of the 
Aleut language as represented by older speakers of our time and by the earlier sources, 
hopefully of interest to Aleut students as well as to students of Eskimo and linguists 
in general. Some crucial structural differences from the cognate Eskimo languages 
are discussed briefly in a final chapter. An Aleut characteristic of general interest is 
areference system with double (inner and outer) subjects and chaining of clauses in 
complex sentences. 

At the completion of this work, started nearly fifty years ago, my thoughts of 
gratitude go first to my many Aleut friends and helpers, late and living, who have 
made the work possible, and to the scholars of the past and present and their Aleut 
helpers (see Introduction 0.2.). 

Special thanks go to Moses L. Dirks for collaboration through twenty-five years 
in the field and at the desk and for having seen through the manuscript of the gram- 
mar, checking the Aleut data and providing additional information. 

Once again I extend my cordial thanks to Michael Krauss for invaluable help 
and encouragement over the many years, and to ANLC editor Tom Alton for having 
eminently prepared also this work for printing. 


Knut Bergsland 
Oslo, July, 1997 
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0. Introduction 
0.1. Historical survey 

The documented history of the Aleuts, in their own language Unangan, in 
the dialect of Atka Unangas, begins with the conquest of Attu, the westernmost of 
the Aleutian Islands, by Russian fur traders in 1745. Forty years later the Russian 
traders dominated the entire chain of islands and a large part of the Alaska Peninsula 
(in Aleut Alaxsxa, the origin of the name Alaska), including parts of the territory of 
the Pacific Eskimos called by the Aleuts Kanaafin, in Atkan Kanaagis, Koniags. 
The Russians called all these people Aleuts, Russian plural Aleuty, a name report- 
edly transferred in 1745 by pilot Nevodchikov from the name of islands near 
Kamchatka (article XVIII of the instructions for the Billings expedition 1785 in 
Sarychev 1802 and Sauer 1802, Appendix p. 45), cf. the Koryak village Alut, in 
Russian Olydétorskoye (further references in Bergsland 1959:11; Lantis 
1984:183). 

The border between the Unangan and the Kanaagin on the Pacific coast 
according to Veniaminov (1840 I:231 / 1984:116) was Kupreanof Cape, in Aleut 
Alaxsxim Yaga ‘Alaska Cape’ or Yaagam Yaganaa ‘Tree Cape’ (1910, J 17:24), 
about 1060 nautical miles east of Attu. On the north coast of the peninsula the bor- 
der was in the region of Port Moller. 

At the time of the Russian conquest there were probably more than two 
hundred Aleut settlements or villages (tanadgusin, tanadgusis) along the coasts of 
the Alaska Peninsula and the larger Aleutian Islands. According to Russian sources 
from the period 1768-1840 and some later information (references in Bergsland 
1959:11-14), the people were divided into the following eight groups (the names are 
given here in the modern orthography): 

(1) Qagaan Tayagungin ‘People of the East’ (at least thirty-four settle- 
ments): the people of (a) the Alaska Peninsula (Alaxsxa); (b) the Shumagin Islands 
(Qagiigun); (c) Sanak Island (Sanafagin pl. Samwell 1778) and the islets north of 
it (Qutxin); and (d) Unimak Island (Unimax) (according to Veniaminov 1840 II:2 a 
separate group, pl. Unimgi[ijn). 

(2) Qigiigun “Near-Eastemers’ (some forty settlements): the people of the 
eastern part of the Fox Islands, viz. the Krenitzin Islands - Ugamak (Ugangag), 
Tigalda (Qigalga), Avatanak (Awatanag), Akun (Akungan), Akutan (Akutanag), 
Unalga (Unalga) - and the eastern part of Unalaska Island (Nawan-Alaxsxa, Nagun- 
Alaxsxa, Awan-Alaxsxa, Agun-Alaxsxa), from Sedanka Island (Sidaanag) through 
Wislow Point (Tachigala) northwest of the modern Unalaska Village (so Veniaminov 
1840 II:3 and H. McGlashan of Akutan to G.H. Marsh 1952). 

(3) Qawalangin [qawa- ‘east, east side’] (at least twenty-eight settlements): 
the people of the western part of the Fox Islands, viz. the western part of Unalaska 
Island and Umnak Island (Unmax) with Samalga (Samalga). 

(4) Akuugun ‘Those Over There (to the side)’ (eight settlements): the people 
of the Islands of Four Mountains (Uniigun), notably Chuginadak Island (Tana 
Angunag ‘Big Island’, the eastern part, and Chuginadax ‘Simmering’ with Mount 
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Cleveland), Kagamil (Qagaamila), Herbert Island (Chigulag), Yunaska (Yunafsxa), 
Amukta (Amuugtag). 

(5) Niigugis (some thirty-six settlements): the people of the Andreanof Is- 
lands, notably Amlia (Amlax), Atka (Atfag), Adak (Adaax), Kanaga (Kanaga), 
and Tanaga (Tanagax, referred to the next group by W. Dirks Sr. as understood in 
1952). 

(6) Naahmigus ‘Western Neighbors’ (at least three settlements): the people 
of the Delarof Islands, from Ilak Island (lila) through Amatignak Island 
(Amatignag) (so Netsvetov 1840, W. Dirks Jr. 1984). 

(7) Eastern Qagun, Atkan Qagus (at least ten settlements): the people of 
the Rat Islands, notably Amchitka (Amchixta%), Semisopochnoi Island (Un(i)yax), 
and Kiska (Qisxa). 

(8) Sasignan (A Sasxinas, E Sasxinan) (numerous ancient settlements, exact 
number unknown): the people of the Near Islands, Attu (Atan, A, E Atug), Agattu 
(Angatug), and the Semichi Islands (Samiyan, A Samidas, E Samidan). 

The number of Aleuts at the time of the Russian conquest has been esti- 
mated at 12,000 to 15,000 (Veniaminov 1840 11:177 / 1984:246; Lantis 1984:163) 
or 8,000 to 10,000 (Liapunova 1987:87). Within the first fifty years of the Russian 
occupation the Aleut population appears to have been reduced to less than one third 
of the pre-contact number. The incomplete census made by the Billings expedition 
1791-92 has 1178 male persons, while priest-monk Makariy’s list of baptized Aleuts 
1796 has 2440, 1135 male and 1305 female (see Bergsland 1997). As causes of the 
reduction Veniaminov (1840 11-182 ff. / 1984:248 ff.) mentioned first, for the period 
until 1760, the internecine wars between the Aleut groups and wars with the neigh- 
boring Eskimos, and second, for the period from the arrival of the Russians until the 
Billings expedition in the 1790s, the mistreatments by the Russian fur traders, 
promyshlenniki; a third cause, diseases brought by the Russians, was as yet of less 
importance (see further Lantis 1984:163). 

The Russian domination, aiming at the production of furs, changed the Aleut 
economic and social life. The settlements or villages were concentrated for more 
efficient exploitation, and Aleut hunters were also taken on Russian ships beyond 
their ancient territory. In the 1790s, according to the census of the Billings expedi- 
tion 1791-92 (abbreviated: B.) and priest-monk Makariy’s list of baptized Aleuts 
1796 (abbreviated: M.), the above-mentioned eight groups were represented by sixty 
villages as follows. 

(1) Six villages, B. five with 210 male inhabitants, M. six with 264 male + 
312 female = 576 inhabitants, viz. (a) Morzhovoi Village, B. 55, M. 51453; (b) 
Unga, M. 53+73; (c) B. 53, M. 59+47; (d) three villages, B. 102, M. 101+139. Tax 
lists 1777-1791 had four additional settlements in the strait between the Alaska Pen- 
insula and Unimak Island, one of them Isanat, False Pass (see Bergsland 1997, 
Census 1.2-3. and 3.4-5.). 

(2) Twenty-six villages, with B. 473 m.,M. 531 m. + 540 f. = 1071 inhabit- 
ants, viz. in the Krenitzin Islands seventeen villages (Ugamak, Tigalda two, Avatanak, 
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Akun seven, Akutan five, Unalga) , B. 291, M. 326+334, and on eastern Unalaska 
with Sedanka nine villages, B 182, M. 205+206. Tax lists 1780-1790 had two vil- 
lages additional to the seven of Akun (Census 78-9.). 

(3) Thirteen villages, with B. 268 m., M. 307 m. + 416 f. = 723 inhabitants, 
viz. in western Unalaska six villages, B. 169, M. 186+235, and on Umnak with 
Samalga seven villages, B. 99, M. 121+181. 

(4) Not mentioned in B. or M., but one village had been moved, apparently 
recently, from Yunaska to a village of Umnak (Census 11.6. Chalukag, the later 
Nikolski, 7 m.). Tax lists 1780-1789 had in addition two villages: Qignag, presum- 
ably Chuginadak (Census 12.1.), and possibly Chigulag, Herbert Island (Census 
12.2.). According to Veniaminov (1840 1:136f./ 1984:73), most of the men of Tanaf 
Angunag (Chuginadak) and Ulaga(n) (Uliaga Island) perished at the hands of ship- 
master Stepan Glotov in 1764, while some of the women died of hunger and the rest 
were resettled on Umnak. 

(5) Twelve villages (Amlia two, Atka one, Chugul one, Adak two, Kanaga 
two, Tanaga four), with B. 231 male inhabitants. Priest-monk Makariy did not go 
west of Umnak and listed only 9 m. +8 f. (in four villages), baptized previously. 

(6) One village (ak) with B. 14 inhabitants. According to Atkan W. Dirks 
Sr. 1952 the Niigugis killed all the Naahmigus men and took their wives home. 

(7) Not mentioned in B. or M. In 1776 seafarer Bragin found about thirty 
men with their families on Amchitka and about twenty-five families on 
Semisopochnoi, which was still inhabited in the early 1790’s (Sarychev 1802, 2:180). 

(8) One village (Igasita& of Attu) with M. 38 m. + 57 f. = 95 Aleuts bap- 
tized previously by laymen. 

In 1799 the more official Russian American Company was formed from 
the leading private companies and in 1821 got anew charter that made the adminis- 
tration of the colony more orderly. The concentration of the population into fewer 
villages continued and the hunting of fur animals was also extended beyond the 
ancient Aleut territory, to the north and to the west. After the Russian discovery in 
1786 of the two Pribilof Islands, St. George and St. Paul (according to Aleut tradi- 
tion already known to Aleuts), Russians took hunters there, first from Atka (Black 
1980;xvi), and in 1823-1826 established permanent settlements on the two islands 
with Aleuts from Unalaska. The Commander Islands, discovered by Vitus Bering in 
1741, were settled likewise in the 1820s, Bering Island mostly from Atka, Copper 
Island (Mednoi) mostly from Attu (Krupnik 1987). 

The colony was divided into two administrative districts, the Unalaska dis- 
trict, which included the territory of groups (1) through (4) and the Pribilof Islands, 
and the Atka district, which included the territory of groups (5) through (8) and the 
Commander Islands. The center of the former was Unalaska Village, Thuulug, in 
Russian called Gavanskoye, where a church was built in 1825. The center of the 
western district was a new-built village in Korovin Bay on the north side of Atka, in 
Russian called Nikolskoye, later Korovinskoye, where a church was built about 1825 
(in the early 1860s the village with the church was moved to Nazan Bay on the east 
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side of the island). In addition to the Russians and the native Aleuts a new social 
class developed, the so-called Creoles, people with a Russian father and an Aleut 
mother. In 1834 there were in Unalaska village 75 Russians and Creoles (38 percent 
of the population); in 1829 in the villages of the Pribilof Islands 47 (20 percent of 
the population); and probably similar numbers in the Russian villages of Atka and 
Attu and on the Commander Islands. 

Ioann Veniaminov (1797-1879), priest of Unalaska 1824-1834, for 1834 
reported 1486 Aleuts (672 m. + 814 £,) in his district, including 182 (88+94) in the 
two villages of the Pribilof Islands and 28 (10+18) in Sitka and elsewhere (Veniaminov 
1840 I 133-301 / 1984:71-149; the table in I1:202 f. / 1984:259 f., corrected for 
errors of addition, has 1513, 681 m. +832 f.). The number of villages in the ancient 
territory, forty-five in the 1790s, was now reduced to twenty-five: 

(1) Five villages with 175 m. + 218 f. = 393 inhabitants (the table has 
1834230=413), The people of Sanak Island had been moved in 1823 to the Alaska 
Peninsula, constituting a new village, Belkovskoye. 

(2) Fifteen villages with 297 m. + 357 f. = 654 inhabitants (the table has 
298+363=661). By far the largest village was Unalaska Village (Gavanskoye) with 
90 m. + 106 f. = 196 Aleut inhabitants, plus the seventy-five Russians and Creoles. 

(3) Five villages with 102 m. + 127 f. = 229 inhabitants. 

Yakov Netsvetov (1804-1864), priest of Atka 1828-1844, in his journals 
(ed. Black 1980) reported for 1829 eight hundred Russians, Creoles and Aleuts in 
his district, including 75+60 souls in the Commander Islands 1830. Of the fourteen 
villages in the ancient territory three or four were left: 

(5) Atka and Amlia, in 1834 presumably (judging from the confessions) 
around 360 souls, including Russians and Creoles. 

(7) Amchitka, in 1830 55 souls, resettled from Atka but brought back to 
Atka in 1833. 

(8) Attu, in 1830 about 120 souls, the natives living in a village apart from 
the Russians, Creoles and Aleuts employed by the Russian American Company. 

Veniaminov already before 1830 started a school for the native children and 
adults of Unalaska, using the catechism and the Matthew he was translating with the 
help of native interpreters, who also assisted in the teaching, In 1842 Netsvetov 
started schools at Atka and, with native assistants, at Amlia, using the Aleut books 
that had been published recently (see 0,2.). By the 1860s probably the great major- 
ity, if not all the Aleut adults were literate in Aleut and a large number of them 
probably had a good command of Russian as well (cf. 0.4.). 

With the purchase of Alaska by the United States in 1867, which separated 
the Commander Islands from the ancient Aleut territory, the Russian administration 
left but the Creoles (some of them clergymen) remained. Around 1870 (references 
in Bergsland 1959:11-14) the American Aleuts numbered some 2,600, including 
some 460 or more Creoles, a considerable increase since 1834. In the four or five 
villages of the East there were 597 people, including 167 (28 percent) Creoles; on 
the Krenitzin Islands 289; in the presumably five villages of Unalaska 595, includ- 
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ing 171 (28.7 percent) Creoles; in the village of Umnak (Nikolski) 119; in the two 
villages of the Pribilof Islands 365, probably including Creoles; in a village of Amlia 
120 and in the village of Atka 285, including 65 (22.8 percent) Creoles; and in the 
village of Attu 210, including 55 (26 percent) Creoles. 

The following seventy-five years were marked by the increasing American 
fur and fishing business, especially in the eastem parts of the area. The U.S. cen- 
suses are difficult to interpret, because they include as Aleuts Pacific Eskimos (Alutiit) 
in addition to the Unangan (see Lantis 1984:163-166, 181). A partial census pub- 
lished by C.L. Hooper in 1897, based on records of the Orthodox Church, has for 
four villages of the East 296 Aleut inhabitants (Belkofski had 165); for one village 
of Akutan, the only remaining in the Krenitzin Islands, 59; for five villages of Unalaska 
490 (Unalaska Village had 250); for Umnak 98; for Atka 128; and for Attu 78.The 
apparent reduction of the native population may in part be due to emigration to 
urban areas of Alaska and farther south. 

Schools run by the Russian Orthodox Church, teaching Aleut and Russian, 
operated until 1912 (Unalaska), while Methodist schools, teaching English, were 
established in 1886 (Unga) and 1890 (Unalaska), and by 1930 several Aleut villages 
had federal schools (Lantis 1984:180 f.). By 1940 the majority of Aleuts had prob- 
ably become bilingual, if not monolingual speakers of English. The Native Family 
Record Cards of the Office of Indian Affairs have for two of the most isolated vil- 
lages, Nikolski, Umnak, and Atka Village, respectively 89 and 85 Aleut inhabitants. 
The preschool children knew no English, which shows that the home language was 
still Aleut. Of the people born before 1902, ten in Nikolski and ten in Atka Village 
were monolingual Aleut, while respectively five and eight elders and practically all 
the younger people were also speakers of English. 

In 1942, when the Japanese invaded Attu and Kiska and bombed Atka as 
well as Dutch Harbor, the people of Attu were taken in captivity to Japan, where 
many of them died, while the people of Atka and the islands farther east were evacu- 
ated to southeastern Alaska, where many of the older people died (see Lantis 
1984:166). In 1944 and 1945 the surviving people were resettled but the war also 
caused a permanent reduction of the ancient Aleut territory, making the islands west 
of Atka a restricted military zone, The eastern villages were increasingly dominated 
by the fishing industry (canneries), while the remaining villages to the West (Nikolski, 
Atka) were reduced by emigration. The accelerating Anglicization eventually caused 
a drastic decline of the Aleut language. 

The people of the Alaska Peninsula were not evacuated but the Aleuts of 
Belkofski were gradually moved to King Cove (with a salmon cannery from 1911). 
In 1970 (Lantis 1984:181) they-numbered 252 in King Cove, 53 in Belkofski, in 
1994 (Taff 1994) 174 in King Cove, of which ten were reported speakers of Aleut, 
the youngest one about sixty years old, that is, born several years before World War 
I. In Morzhovoi Village / False Pass the Aleuts in 1970 numbered 58, in 1994 50, of 
which two were speakers of Aleut. In Sand Point they numbered in 1970 265 (plus 
52 in Squaw Harbor), in 1994 350, three of them speakers of Aleut (sixty years or 
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older). In the territory of the ancient Qagaan Tayagungin there were thus 574 Aleuts 
in 1994, about the same number as two centuries earlier, but only fifteen speakers of 
Aleut, all born before 1935. 

The resettled people of Akutan (with a whaling station from 1912), the only 
ones left of the Krenitzin Islanders, in 1953 numbered 92, in 1970 90, in 1995 
(Hallamaa 1995) 93, of which four or five were speakers of Aleut (three of them 
were natives of western Unalaska), the youngest one born in 1926, while two centu- 
ries earlier there were some 660 speakers. 

Unalaska was resettled in 1945, including to begin with Biorka Village and 
the three villages of western Unalaska, but later these people were moved to Unalaska 
Village (Ilnulug), which in 1970 numbered 121 Aleuts (in 1969, according to D.M. 
Jones 1976, 170), in 1994 (Taff 1994) 200, of which twenty were speakers of Aleut, 
all of them born several years before World War I. 

In 1952 the resettled Aleuts of Nikolski, Umnak, numbered 62, all of them 
speakers of Aleut and English; most of the people born before 1925 also could speak 
Russian, the older ones also write it (Berreman 1955). In 1994 they were reduced by 
emigration to 17, all speakers of Aleut, and in 1995 to 15 (plus nine non-Aleuts), of 
which twelve were speakers of Aleut, the youngest one born in 1930 (Hallamaa 
1995). 

The Pribilof Islands, from the beginning settled for the fur seal industry, in 
1947 housed about 490 resettled Aleuts. In 1970 the village of St. George housed 
156 Aleuts, that of St. Paul 428, and in 1994 (Taff 1994) respectively 150 and 510, of 
which respectively fifteen and forty were speakers of Aleut, all of them born before 
or during World War II. 

In 1945 the twenty-five surviving Attuans were resettled on Atka together 
with some seventy returning Atkans, including ten Eastern Aleuts immigrated to 
Atka before the war (most of them in the 1920s). In the early 1950s the inhabitants 
of Atka Village numbered about one hundred, living in eighteen houses. The mem- 
bers of ten households were native of Atka or included only one prewar immigrant 
from the east or from Attu (six persons), while the adult members of three house- 
holds were mainly prewar eastern immigrants; the other five households belonged 
to the Attuan group (including two prewar housewives from Atka), which lived in a 
separate section of the village (details in Bergsland 1959:15).At that time the every- 
day language of most or all households probably was Atkan Aleut. The preschool 
children and a couple of the oldest people were probably monolingual Aleut, while 
the rest were also speakers of English; some of the oldest people also knew Russian. 
A few of the Attuan adults still used their native dialect, more or less mixed with 
Atkan, but in the course of the following couple of decades it got lost. By 1970 the 
people of Atka was reduced, through emigration, to 86, in 1994 to 75, of which 45 
were active speakers of Aleut, the youngest one born in 1969 (Hallamaa 1995). 

The Commander Islands, cut off from the rest in 1867, according to the 
Russian census of 1926-1927 housed 345 Aleuts, of which 332 were reported as 
speakers of Aleut (on Bering Island Atkan, on Mednoi a variety of Attuan). By 1972 
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they were together in the village of Bering Island, numbering in 1987 280, 18.5 
percent of the population (Golovko et al. 1987). The Atkan of Bering Island is now 
spoken by a handful of elderly people, the creolized Attuan of Mednoi by some ten 
people. 

By 1995, according to the records (all of them perhaps not equally accu- 
rate), the number of active speakers of Aleut was thus reduced to one hundred and 
fifty or sixty. However, the number of Aleuts understanding their mother tongue to 
some extent is considerably greater, and the future effect of the teaching of Aleut 
started in Alaskan schools in 1972 can not be measured in figures. 


0.2. Linguistic documentation. 

The following are brief indications of the material used for the present gram- 
mar, rather than a bibliography of Aleut studies. A detailed list of the sources 1758- 
1987 is given in the Aleut Dictionary, pp. xxxvii-xliv. 

The proper names and vocabularies recorded 1758-1825 are of consider- 
able historical interest, not only for the lexicon but also for the phonology and to 
some extent for the morphology and syntax. The lexical and morphological material 
recorded by the famous Danish linguist Rasmus Rask in St. Petersburg 1819 was 
published only in 1916 (by William Thalbitzer) and had no influence upon the de- 
scription of Aleut. 

The study of the Aleut language as such was initiated by loann Veniaminov. 
As mentioned above, he was for ten years (1824-1834) a priest in the Unalaska 
district, and then for four years (1834-1838) archpriest in Sitka, where he had con- 
tinued contact withAleuts. His first Aleut collaborator was a Qigiifug, Ivan Pan’kov 
(1778-18507), chief of Tigalda, then Semyon Pan’koy, probably a son of the former; 
later Pyotr Burenin, probably a Qawalangi& of western Unalaska (in Kashega and 
Chernofski there were many Burenins in 1897), and Yakov Netsvetov (1804-1864), 
a Creole of St. George whose mother appears to have been the daughter of an Atkan 
Aleut brought to St. George by a Russian trader (Black 1980:xiv f.), 1828-1844 
priest of Atka. 

Soon after his arrival in Unalaska Village, Veniaminov started translating 
the Orthodox Catechism into Aleut with the help of Ivan Pan’kov and in 1826 had a 
draft ready. In 1831 he had ready a translation of Nachatki Khristianskago ucheniya 
(Elements of Christian Teaching), published in 1834 but withdrawn from circula- 
tion because of errors; an improved edition was published in 1840. In 1828 he started 
translating the Gospel according to Matthew and with the help of his Aleut collabo- 
rators had it ready in 1838 (in Sitka), published in 1840. For his other translations 
see Aleut Dictionary p. xi. 

The first task was to adapt the Cyrillic alphabet to Aleut. After various at- 
tempts from 1826 on, the alphabet got its final shape, with the help of Netsvetov, in 
the publications of 1840 (see the detailed account in Aleut Dictionary pp. xxiii f.). 
By 1830 Veniaminov had grasped the basic three-vowel system of Aleut but with his 
Russian bias confused stress and vowel length and his accents were not an adequate 
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notation of Aleut vowel length. The uvular stop was finally marked by a stroked k, 
the uvular fricatives by g and x with a circumflex, and the velar nasal was marked by 
a ligature of n and g. Grammatical speculation led Veniaminov into writing word 
final velar and uvular fricatives as stops. 

Translating the religious books with the help of his Aleut collaborators, 
Veniaminov built up an Eastern Aleut grammar, ready in 1834. Together with an 
Aleut-Russian vocabulary, ready in 1836, it was published in 1846 under the modest 
title Opyt grammatiki aleutsko-lis "yevskago yazyka (Tentative grammar of the Aleut 
language of the Fox Islands). The preface, dated April 18, 1834, ends as follows: 
“Finally, I will tell my reader quite plainly that if I were not convinced that it is 
better to write so-so about what one knows and others do not know than, knowing, 
not to write at all, I would never have undertaken to compose a Grammar of an 
uncultivated language that will soon vanish completely, the more so as my know]- 
edge of it is not quite sufficient for composing the Grammar.” His linguistic back- 
ground was Russian and Slavonic (also Latin), so he naturally started analyzing 
Aleut in terms of Russian grammar. He observed differences from Russian in the 
matter of parts of speech and discovered the extensive use of suffixes, analyzing 
them to a large extent correctly. But he missed fundamental structural features such 
as the anaphoric (non-reflexive) third person possessive suffixes and the different 
constructions of transitive verbs with a specified or an anaphoric object. 

Veniaminov was also the first to publish original Aleut texts: Eastern Aleut 
song texts collected, written down and translated by his interpreter Semyon Pan’kov 
(possibly also by Pyotr Burenin), and an Atkan song and two traditional Atkan sto- 
ties collected by Yakov Netsvetov (re-edited by Bergsland as appendices to the edi- 
tion of Jochelson 1990). 

Netsvetov, a native speaker of Aleut, helped Veniaminov with the books 
published in 1839 and 1840 and added notes in Atkan and translations into Atkan of 
one chapter of John and two chapters of the Acts. As stated in Netsvetov’s prefaces, 
the purpose was to make the books understandable also to Atkans, Niigugis, rather 
than to launch a separate literary language, so the Atkan variants of endings were 
replaced by the Eastern Aleut ones, for example the Atkan plural -s by the Eastern -n, 
and the Atkan negation -ulax by the Eastern -ulux (written artificially -uluk). This 
is partly true also of Netsvetov’s anonymous, unpublished Russian-Atkan Aleut dic- 
tionary (see Aleut Dictionary p. xl). 

The translation of religious books into Aleut was continued by two native 
speakers of the language: Innokentiy Shayashnikov, priest of Unalaska 1848-1883, 
and Lavrentiy Salamatov, Creole of Atka born 1818, sub-deacon of Atka Church 
from 1834, priest of Atka from 1844 (died between 1862 and 1865). Shayashnikov 
had ready translations into Eastern Aleut of Mark in 1860, of “Short rules for a 
happy life” in 1861 (published 1902), and in the following years translations of a 
primer and a catechism, of Matthew, Mark (new), Luke (published 1903), John and 
the Acts (both published 1902). Salamatov about 1860 had translated into Atkan 
Aleut Mark (edited in Bergsland 1959:87-104), Luke, John, a primer, and in 1862 a 
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catechism. These works are definite improvements upon the pioneers, in the orthog- 
raphy (especially Salamatov’s) as well as in the syntax. Having to follow very closely 
the Russian text, especially the verse divisions, the translators sometimes had to 
distort the Aleut syntax and use calques from Russian, for example the demonstra- 
tive haman ‘that (invisible, mentioned previously)’ for the Russian relative pro- 
noun, not existing in Aleut, But being the results of very conscientious work by 
highly competent speakers of Aleut, these translations, used with prudence, are of 
great documentary value. 

The more professional study of the language was initiated by the Russian 
ethnologist Waldemar (Vladimir) Jochelson (1855-1937). From January 1909 to July 
1910 he did fieldwork in four Aleut villages: Unalaska, Attu, Atka, and Nikolski. He 
did not have a linguistic education (Jochelson 1919:133), and his fieldwork was toa 
large extent archaeological, but he had for several years worked with Siberian lan- 
guages. And he got outstanding Aleut helpers: Alexey Mironovich Yachmenev (1866- 
1937), the chief (starosta) of Unalaska Village, and Leontiy Ivanovich Sivtsov (1872- 
1919), the Creole reader (psalomshchik) of the Orthodox Church in Unalaska. 

The lasting result of Jochelson’s work is a large body of invaluable texts 
(edited with a detailed introduction by Knut Bergsland and Moses L. Dirks, Alaska 
Native Language Center 1990). The majority are Eastern Aleut texts first written by 
Sivtsov or Yachmenev, most of them dictated by Isidor Solovyov, born in Akutan 
Village 1848, later moved to Unalaska Village, where he died in 1912; Ilarion 
Menshov, born 1851 in Unalaska Village; Marfa Golodova, born 1854 in Attu Vil- 
lage, midwife in Unalaska; Timofey Dorofeyev, born 1858 in Makushin, Unalaska, 
later moved to Nikolski; Arseniy Kryukov (1883-1930s), Ivan Suvorov (1877-1934), 
and Enafa Pletnikova, all three from Nikolski. Jochelson also recorded texts on a 
cylinder phonograph: Eastern stories told by Solovyov (partly transcribed by Sivtsov, 
partly by Dirks in 1987) and by Kliment Burenin, born 1843 in Kashega, Unalaska 
(transcribed by Dirks); Atkan stories told by Pyotr Khoroshev (Peter Horoshoff) 
(1882-1927) and Mikhail Mershenin (1871-1943), all transcribed by Dirks (Sivtsov’s 
transcriptions are lost); and Attuan stories told by Stepan Golodov (b. 1861), Filaret 
Prokop’yev (1872-1910), Saveliy Prokop’ yev, and by Stepan Prokop’ yev (b. 1882), 
who also helped Jochelson and Yachmenev transcribe the texts and translate them 
into Eastern Aleut. The technical quality of the remaining Eastern and Attuan re- 
cordings has unfortunately prevented a coherent transcription. 

Working with Sivtsov and Yachmenev on the new texts and on Veniaminov’s 
grammar, Jochelson gained important insights into Aleut grammar. In 1912 he pub- 
lished a short sketch of the phonology and morphology, in 1919 a detailed criticism 
of Veniaminov’s grammar. His phonology was rather weak, with frequent confusion 
of long and short vowels and of velar and uvular consonants (seen also in the texts 
he “polished”, as he said). But he cleared up most of the nominal morphology (some 
details are questionable) and pointed out the fundamental difference between a verb 
with a specified complement, treated like an intransitive verb, and what he called 
“incorporation”, that is the suffixal marking of an anaphoric complement. In 1919 
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he planned a more complete grammar when he had worked over ail his texts. But his 
manuscript “Essay on the Grammar of the Aleut Language”, finished in 1931 (see 
Jochelson 1990, Introduction p. 19), is little more than a translation into English of 
the Russian papers of 1912 and 1919. The Eastern Aleut paradigms are expanded by 
Atkan and Attuan variants (apparently elicited or constructed from the Eastern ones), 
and to the independent tenses of verbs are added some subordinative and participial 
forms. Also his treatment of the texts shows that he did not finish his grammatical 
work (see Jochelson 1990, Introduction point 8.). 

In the decade before World War II the next generation of Aleuts produced 
several valuable texts. The first writers were natives of Nikolski: Afinogen K. Ermeloff 
(1890-1956), who in 1934 wrote a dramatic account of a shipwreck, and Ardelion 
G. Ermeloff (b. 1908), who in 1935-1936 wrote an interesting diary, both preserved 
in copies transliterated from the Cyrillics by Jay Ellis Ransom (then teacher in 
Nikolski) with the help of Rev. Gregory Kochergin. In 1937 Atkan Sergey Golley (b. 
1894), hospitalized in Seattle, dictated texts to linguist Melville Jacobs (partly pub- 
lished in Angaginaagamagis Tunumkaasagangis / Told by Older People, Atka-An- 
chorage, 1973). And at St. Paul in 1941 John Yatchemeneff (the son of Jochelson’s 
collaborator) and Akenfa Ermilov (of Borka) wrote traditional stories in excellent 
Cyrillic orthography for John Peabody Harrington. 

The Aleut Language by Richard Henry Geoghegan, edited by Fredericka I. 
Martin, United States Department of the Interior, 1944, is a translation of 
Veniaminov’s book of 1846 with the addition of some suffixes and a few sentences 
taken from Veniaminov’s Matthew (not correctly analyzed) but no trace of Jocheison’s 
work. 

After the war, in the summers of 1948-1950 and 1952 (altogether about one 
year), Gordon Harper Marsh (later Igumen Innocent) did fieldwork in Nikolski with 
Afinogen K. Ermeloff, Anton Bezezekoff (b. 1917), Fred Bezezekoff (b. 1926), and 
several others; in Akutan with William Tcheripanoff (1903-1992), Ignaty Mensoff 
(from Borka), and others; in Atka with William Dirks Sr. (1882-1967), Andrew 
Snigaroff (1891-1951) and Sergey Golley. In Nikolski and Atka he also worked with 
speakers native of Attu, and in New York with a native of St. Paul Island. With 
Afinogen K. Ermeloff he worked on Jochelson’s texts, but he also recorded a num- 
ber of new texts, in Nikolski and Akutan. His doctoral thesis, Columbia University 
1956, is a grammatical analysis of the substantival morphology of Eastern Aleut 
with a phonological introduction, a great progress from Jochelson’s work. 

In the summer of 1950 (four weeks) and the fall of 1952 (twelve weeks) the 
present writer did fieldwork in Atka Village with William Dirks Sr. (1 882-1967), his 
sons William (b. 1912) and Larry (1924-94) and the latter’s wife Lydia (b. Nevzoroff 
1926-83), Cedor L, Snigaroff (1890-1965) and his daughter Vera (b. 1927), and sev- 
eral otherAtkans, and with a speaker of Attuan, Michael Ephem Lokanin (b. 1911 in 
Unalaska) (see Bergsiand 1959:7-8). The speech of the younger Atkans differed 
from that of the elderly people by innovations such as the loss of the dual (also 
observed by Marsh in Nikolski) and by a marked influence from Eastern Aleut, also 
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represented in the village. A large collection of place names and a number of short 
texts dictated by William Dirks Sr., and historical traditions told by Snigaroff and 
Lokanin, recorded on tape, were published together with older material, notably 
Jochelson’s Attuan texts, in 1959 (new edition 1986 of Snigaroff’s traditions: Niigugis 
Magaitazaqangis). 

The investigations of Aleut syntax continued in the spring of 1971 (five 
weeks) in Atka with Larry and Lydia Dirks, Nadesta Golley (1929-80), and others, 
by elicitation and with tape recordings of Sergey Golley, Phillip Nevzoroff (1907- 
77), John Nevzoroff (1921-86) and Larry Dirks, and Spiridon Zaochney (b. 1929), 
In the summer of 1973 (eight weeks) a group consisting of Nadesta Golley, Moses 
L. Dirks (b. 1952) and Sally Snigaroff (b. 1954) with the present writer as a consult- 
ant linguist produced for the implementation of the bilingual school program (insti- 
tuted in 1972) a number of texts in the new Aleut orthography, including tape re- 
cordings of Olean Prokopeuff (1913-1976), Larry Dirks, Vera Nevzoroff (b. Snigaroff) 
and others. During the subsequent years more Atkan texts were produced for the 
same purpose (see Aleut Dictionary p. xliii). The speech of most of the young per- 
sons differed from that of their parents by further innovations and heavy English 
influence (see Bergsland 1979). In 1981, together with Moses Dirks, this writer 
published an Atkan Aleut School Grammar, a simplified version of the core of the 
present grammar. 

In the 1970s tape recordings of William Tcheripanoff, Anfesia Shapsnikoff 
(b. 1890s), Sergie Sovoroff (1902-89) of Nikolski, and others, were made by ANLC, 
Rev. Paul Merculieff, Rev. Ismail Gromoff and Ray Hudson, and Eastern Aleut texts 
were written for the bilingual school program by Olga Mensoff (b. in Kashega) with 
Moses Dirks. In the 1980s, preparing the edition of Jochelson’s texts and the Aleut 
Dictionary, Bergsland and Dirks worked in several Eastern Aleut villages, taking 
notes and making tape recordings of several elderly persons, among them Sergie 
and Agnes Sovoroff, William Ermeloff and Dorofey Chercasen (b. 1913) of Nikolski; 
Nikolai Galaktionoff (b. 1925 in Makushin) of Unalaska; William Tcheripanoff and 
Olga Mensoff (b. 1910 in Kashega) of Akutan; Alex P. Kenezuroff (b. 1930) and 
Andrew Kenezuroff (b. 1939) of King Cove (formerly Belkofski); and Gabriel Stepetin 
(1911-92) of St. Paul (see Aleut Dictionary p. xliii f.). In the summers of 1981-82 
Minoru Oshima did fieldwork in Akutan with William Tcheripanoff, Luke Shelikoff 
(b. 1908) and others, and in Anchorage with Anatoli Lekanoff, Jr. of St. George (b. 
1931), and in the summers of 1988-89 (about eleven weeks) and again in 1993 in 
Nikolski with several good speakers. 

Among his publications is a paper on Eastern Aleut prosody (1994). 

Atkan of Bering Island was first recorded in 1892-93 by Nikolay V. Slyunin 
(with the help of Veniaminov 1846), Jochelson in 1910 (texts, now lost), and Elizaveta 
P. Orlova in 1931 (vocabulary); then, together with Attuan of Copper Island, by 
Georgiy A. Menovshchikov in 1963 (based on Veniaminov 1846, published in 1977) 
and Evgeniy V. Golovko in 1982 (Copper Island texts published in 1988). The Cop- 
per Island Attuan with its Russian verbal suffixes and particles, which is beyond the 
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scope of the present grammar, is discussed by Golovko and Nikolay B. Vakhtin in 
Aleut in Contact: the CIA Enigma. Acta Linguistica Hafniensia 22:97-125, 


0.3. Aleut dialects. 

Before the arrival of the Russians in the 1740s the Aleut language was no 
doubt a dialect continuum stretching from the Alaska Peninsula to Attu. The eight 
groups met by the Russians (see 0.1.) probably had their linguistic characteristics as 
well as distinctive clothing and kayak types (mentioned, for example, by William 
Dirks Sr. in 1952). Each group included many settlements so there may also have 
been further local differences, for example in the matter of lexicon. The native order 
was of course greatly disturbed by the Russians who concentrated and relocated the 
people (and decimated many of them), But to the native order belonged not only 
intermarriage and trade between the groups but also intertribal wars or raids, with 
killing of men and abduction of women, which may have affected the geographical 
distribution of linguistic features as well. 

According to Atkan tradition, reported by Netsvetov (in Veniaminov 1840 
TH:15 ff. / 1984:372) and known also to modern Atkans (N.M. 3), the Atkans 
(Niigugis) and the Unalaskans (Qawalangin) had lived in peace as in-laws but after 
a certain incident the Unalaskans started to make war on the Atkans. The latter, 
“unable to attack and raid the Unalaskans, in turn attacked their weakest neighbors, 
the inhabitants of the Rat and Near Islands, even to Attu, and in turn destroyed 
them.” (1984:372; for the Atkan tradition about the Naahmigus see 0.1.). 

According to another Aleut tradition, first reported from Attu by K.-T, 
Khlebnikov in 1825 (published 1979:173), in more detail from Atka by Lucien M. 
Turner in 1880 or 1881, and known also to modern people (Bergsland 1959:124- 
126), the Atkans, having destroyed the people of Attu, came back later to check and 
found that only one woman had survived. They now had with them war prisoners 
from Umnak and had one of the Umnak men marry the Attuan woman and left two 
Umnak couples to live with them on Attu, thus becoming the ancestors of the later 
Attuans (Turner). The Attuan woman had a son but died before he had learned to 
speak his mother’s language properly; therefore, “the Attu people until now add 
baby talk to their speech and their words are not deep” (1952). This is of course a 
folkloric myth but could quite possibly have a historical core, indicating a possible 
explanation of certain features of the Attuan dialect (see below). 

Aleut dialectal features, isoglosses, obviously date from different times but 
the documentation does not allow any complete historical account. The following 
are indications of some major points. The dialectal differences are discussed in more 
detail in Aleut Dictionary pp. xxiv-xxx. 

Eastern Aleut, the dialects of the former Russian district of Unalaska (see 
0.1.), has a characteristic prosodic system with certain rules of syncopation, attested 
partly since the 1790s (1.2.2.2., 1.4.), while Atkan and Attuan, dialects of the former 
Russian district of Atka, have a typical apocopation of certain final syllables, in 
Atkan attested since 1780 (1.2.1.3.). Further, in certain verbal forms the anaphoric 
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complement markers are infixed in Eastern Aleut but were suffixes in old Atkan and 
Attuan (2.1.9.4.2.1,, 2.1.9.8). Between Eastern Aleut and the dialects to the West 
there are also a number of important lexical differences. But all this does not mean 
that Aleut should be viewed as a “Stammbaum” with two (or more) “branches”, 

Within Eastern Aleut it is still possible to see a distinction, more or less 
blurred in modern times, between the eastern Qagaan Tayagungin and Qigiigun 
and the western Qawalangin (see 01.). For example, the important verb ‘to reach 
(in space or time), go to, etc.,’ had in the Bast the form hu-, attested since 1834 (later 
u- with regular loss of the initial aspiration), in the West nu-, attested since 1870, 
from earlier hnu-, preserved in Atkan and Attuan (there are a few more cases like 
this one). A more isolated case is the word for ‘kayak, single-hatch baidarka’, in the 
East igqa-%, attested since 1834, in the West and Atka iqya-&, attested since 1768. 
The eastern variants are apparently innovations that did not diffuse westward. 

An important point of difference between Eastern Aleut and Atkan is the 
representation of Proto-Eskimo-Aleut final *-t : astern -n, merged with the ancient 
nasal, Atkan -s (-z-) vs. -m (2.1.1.1.1-3.; 2.1.6.1.1.,3.; 2.1.7.4,). In 1834, however, 
Veniaminov (1846:XII f.) reported that the people of Umnak like the Atkans used 
the plural in -s and said ngus ‘for me’, Unalaskan nung (< *ngun), and nangaa 
‘no’, Unalaskan kuguu. The final -s is still found in some Umnak place names, e.g, 
Adus ‘Caves’, and was probably used also by the former people of the Islands of 
Four Mountains, 1760 Unegist= Uniigus. The innovating eastern nasal thus appears 
to have replaced the sibilant of Umnak within the last couple of centuries. The merger 
may possibly have taken place farther east and diffused to the Qawalangin of west- 
ern Unalaska some time before the arrival of the Russians. 

Attuan, as recorded in 1909 by Jochelson and in 1952 on Atka, had -n, 
found also in the name of the people 1771-1840 Sasignan (possibly Eastern end- 
ing), and nung like Unalaskan. Being clearly innovative, these items must either be 
due to parallel development or else have been brought from the East, conceivably in 
the Russian period but quite as likely earlier, as suggested by the folkloric myth. 

On the other hand, the copula had in Attuan the more archaic shape us, in 
Atkan and Eastern the innovative a- (see Bergsland 1986:108), attested since re- 
spectively 1780 and 1791. In Atkan, however, the u- is preserved in certain deriva- 
tives, e.g. u-hli- ‘only -’ (2.1.3.3.), so the a- must have been brought from the East 
before 1780, no doubt before the arrival of the Russians. 

Attuan was most clearly characterized by a number of rather violent phono- 
logical innovations (cf. the “baby talk” of the myth), among them the merger of the 
dental fricative written d with the palatal approximant y, and the denasalization of 
ng and m before an oral consonant, e.g. kigya-&, Atka kingda-, Eastern kidnga-& 
‘crowberry bush’; ivya-&, A imda-&, E idma-% ‘content’; 1754-57 Ibiya, Iwija = 
*Ivyaax, ca. 1760 Idma = A Idmaax ‘Buldir Island’. The Attuan denasalization 
here came on top of a metathesis, shared with Atkan in most cases, although not in 
the name of Buldir Island, The latter shows clearly that both innovations took place 
before the arrival of the Russians, 
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The dialect of the former Rat Islanders, Qatun or Qagun, if not Qatus, is 
practically unknown but some place names indicate that it may have shared with 
Attuan the merger of d with y and the metathesis but not the denasalization before 
oral consonants, e.g. 1767 Im’yak ‘Buldir’ , Amchigda, A 1952. Amchixta-% ‘Amchitka 
Isiand’ (E *Amehitxa-f). 

Before the arrival of the Russians the dialectal picture apparently was a 
normal one, with overlapping of various isoglosses and diffusion mainly from the 
East towards the West, the general direction of the military raids. The Russian con- 
quest and administration caused a rather radical reduction, leaving for our century 
only three “main” dialects: 

E= Eastern Aleut, viz. Eb: of Belkofski (now at King Cove), Ea: of Akutan, 
Eu: of Unalaska, Ep: of the Pribilof Islands, En: of Nikolski; 

A=Atkan of Alaska, Ab: of Bering Island; 

Au = Attuan of Alaska (now extinct), Am: of Mednoi, Copper Island 
(creolized). 


0.4. The foreign impact 

As early as 1745 on Attu, the Russians had Aleuts learn Russian, to serve as 
interpreters. In 1778 Captain James Cook’s party found at Unalaska “about 60 Rus- 
sians with a greater number of Kamtchadales” and reported that Aleut children were 
taken from their parents and brought up to speak the Russian language. From an 
early date Russian hunters lived with Aleut women, eventually marrying them, which 
resulted in the class of Creoles, which remained after the purchase of Alaska by the 
United States in 1867 (see 0.1.). In the Russian period there must thus have been an 
increasing number of bilingual speakers, many of them literate in both Russian and 
Aleut. : 
Veniaminov (1846:XI) heard from many old people - whose parents must 
have been adults before the arrival of the Russians - that the present language dif- 
fered from the old one, but they could not explain in what respect. Since the ancient 
Aleut way of !ife, including the shamanistic religion, had been wiped out two or 
three generations earlier, Veniaminov’s informants may have had in mind primarily 
words. As an example Veniaminov also quoted a couple of old words. 

Veniaminov remarked further that many Aleuts who knew Russian more or 
less used Russian words unnecessarily in their speech. In the course of time over 
eight hundred Russian words were borrowed by the Aleuts but in the Russian period 
they were generally adapted to Aleut phonology, see Aleut Dictionary pp. xxxiii- 
xxxvii. The earliest attested exceptions are the phonotactically aberrant E 1832- 
xliima-& ‘bread’ from Russian khleb and A 1838- (E 1870-) stuulug ‘table’ from 
Russian stol shaped after Aleut qa-alug ‘eating place’; with foreign phonemes A 
1840-midru-&, vidra-& ‘bucket’ from Russian vedré ; E 1878 spiichka-n ‘matches’ 
from Russian spichka. 

According to Veniaminov (1846:XID), modal inflections of verbs, especially 
“independent ones” (probably verbs with modal and other postbases), were not used 
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or even understood by many younger Aleuts of his time. This statement is difficult to 
assess, for judging from his Grammar Veniaminov’s insights into these matters were 
rather limited. Quite possibly, however, the use of postbases was reduced in the 
Russian period, if not earlier. Of the ca. 570 identifiable postbases more than two 
thirds are found only in very few words or in a single one. 

Veniaminov assumed that the Russian influence upon the Aleut language 
started from the very beginning of the Russian conquest and became more and more 
detrimental up to his time (nearly a century). Then bilingual speakers even used 
Russian word order in their Aleut speech. This phenomenon, for example the use of 
nominal complements after rather than before the predicate verb, is attested only in 
recent times, when also English influence is possible. But Eastern Aleut, from the 
earliest texts on (translation 1831), has nominal sentences of the Russian type, while 
old and later Atkan and Attuan use a copula. This innovation, naturally not observed 
as such by Veniaminov, may be earlier than his time. So presumably also the particle 
expressing hypothesis or unreality kum, attested in Eastern since 1826, in Atkan 
since 1838, an almost exact equivalent of the Russian by, conceivably a Russian 
loanword. It is of course impossible to know what other syntactical changes could 
have taken place during the first century of the Russian dominance, the center of 
which was Unalaska Village (cf. 3.1.1.1.; 3.1.1.6.2.5 3.2.2.1.; 3.2.5.1-3.; 3.3.2.3.1.). 
But the basic characteristics of Aleut syntax are quite different from Russian and so 
no doubt of much older date. 

In 1834, in the preface of his grammar (see 0.2.), Veniaminov predicted the 
imminent extinction of the Aleut language, replaced by Russian, but it lived on. 
Jochelson in 1919 (p. 314 f.) thought that the Janguage was saved by the American 
purchase of Alaska in 1867, when the Aleuts were left alone for several decades, but 
it lived on also on the Commander Islands. In his turn Jochelson predicted that, on 
the American side, Aleut would be replaced by English soon after his time. But the 
actual history could not be predicted. 

By 1940 most Aleut adults in Alaska were bilingual at least to some extent. 
Judging from the linguistic data, however, the English influence upon Aleut speech 
was still limited to some words, perhaps including English higher numerals (years). 
The real English impact came after World War II, the most serious upheaval in Aleut 
society since 1745. 
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1, Phonology 
1.1. Phonemes 
1.1.1. Notation 

The writing system used in this grammar, as also in Aleut Dictionary 1994, 
is the practical orthography designed in 1972 for the bilingual program in the Aleut 
region of what was then the Alaska State Operated School System, used in many 
school books and other publications since 1973. It is a modified transliteration of 
the Aleut Cyrillics developed by Ioann Veniaminov, for which see Aleut Dictionary, 
General Introduction 2.7. It includes single roman letters, several digraphs and one 
trigraph, to be explained in 1.1.2. below. A hyphen is used in certain phrases (1.4.1.; 
2.1.9.4.2.3.). In the syntax a hyphen is sometimes inserted to show the morpheme 
border. 

In the charts, items in parentheses are found only in Russian or English 
loanwords, the one in italics only in Eastern Aleut and the underlined one only in 
Atkan and in loanwords, while the Attuan consonants are tabulated separately. 


Consonants 
Labial Prelingual Postlingual Glottal 
dental alveolar palatal velar uvular 

Stops 

voiceless (p) t ch k q 

(voiced) (b) (d) (g) 
Fricatives 

voiceless (9) hd s x g 

voiced. (vy) d Zz g é 
Nasals 

aspirated hm hn hng 

voiced m n : ng 
Approximants 

aspirated hw hl hy h 
voiced w 1 (r) y 

Attuan 

Stops (p) t t ch k q 

Fricatives y s g/x a/R 

Nasals m n ng 

Approximants 1 @ y h 
Vowels, short and long 

Rounded Unrounded 
front back 
High uuu iii 
(Mid) (0 00} (e ee) 


Low [ad] aaa 
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1.1.2. Phonetic description 
1.1.2.1. Consonants 
1.1.2.1.1. Manner of articulation 

The genuine Aleut stops, all lingual, are completely voiceless, either 
unaspirated or weakly aspirated (“mellow”) (tk), or strongly aspirated or affricated 
(“strident”) (ch q and Attuan t'). 

The more or less voiced stops, found only in loanwords, are unstable, alter- 
nating dialectally or individually with the corresponding fricatives. In old loanwords 
the Russian voiced stops are rendered by Aleut voiceless stops, e.g. En 1950 tulutut 
‘chisel’ (Russian dolotd); E 1805 ka[a]nisa&, 1825 ka[ajnasa%, 1871 kaansag, A 
1840-kaaznag ‘tobacco pipe’ (Siberian Russian gdnza); for the labials see 1.1.2.1.2.1. 

The voice contrast of postlingual fricatives does not obtain in contact with a 
voiceless consonant nor in word-final position. In Attan there is no voice contrast. 

Aspirated nasals (the aspiration escapes entirely through the nose) and aspi- 
rated approximants may end voiced before a vowel. In Attuan they occurred only in 
word-initial position and may be taken as clusters with an initial h. In modern East- 
ern the initial aspiration is lost (details below). The corresponding voiced items may 
be partly devoiced in contact with a voiceless consonant and in word-final position 
(before a pause), where they do not contrast with the aspirated ones. 

Voicelessness and aspiration are thus an extra feature of continuants, and 
the marked members of the contrasts are much less frequent than the unmarked, 
voiced ones. 


1.1.2.1.2. Place of articulation 
1.1.2.1.2.1. Labial consonants 

Labial obstruents in Eastern and Atkan are found only in loanwords, while 
the Attuan v corresponds with E-A -w-, -mg- and preconsonantal -m-. The stops are 
bilabial, e.g. En, A paltu& ‘coat’ (Russian pal’té), suupa ‘soup’ (Russian sup), 
baabuska& ‘midwife’ (Russian bébushka). The b, however, may be fricative, with 
narrow stricture (A 1950-52, old speaker), or alternate with the labiodental fricative, 
e.g. A baanag, vaana ‘bathhouse’ (Russian bénya); A biilkif, viilkig, En biilkag, 
du. viilkax ‘fork’ (Russian vilka , pl. vilki). 

The fricatives are labiodental, e.g. E, A fuutag ‘ruler; foot’ (Russian fit), 
kuufya coffee’ (Russian kéfe); Vaskrisiiniyat (A 1840 w-) ‘Sunday’ (Russian 
voskresén’ye); En kuvurvuutag, Eu kuvruvuutag ‘brace’ (Russian kolovorot). 
Devoiced v, not contrasting with f, in E laavkaf, A laavkif ‘store’ (Russian /dvka , 
prepos. ldvke); En, A kuuvtat ‘sweater, blouse’ (Russian kdfta); E, A utviirkag 
‘screwdriver’ (Russian otvyértka). 

In older loanwords Russian labial obstruents were rendered by Aleut nasals, 
aspirated or voiced, e.g. E 1948- milag (< *hmila) ‘file’ (Russian pild); Au 1909- 
misiisi& ‘blue fox’ (Russian peséts); E 1805-luhmaatkag ‘shovel’ (Russian lopdtka); 
E 1909 maanag bathhouse’ (Russian bdnya); E, A tamaakag, tahmaakag ‘tobacco’ 
(Russian tabdk); E 1950- mitilif ‘wick’ (Russian fitil’); A 1948- du. lukamachix 
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‘mittens’ (Russian rukavitsy). In contact with a labial vowel a Russian labial was 
rendered by an Aleut velar (both are “grave”), e.g. E 1805- tukuulu, A 1838-, Au 
1892 tukuulkig ‘axe’ (Russian topér and dimin.pl. topdrki); E 1909 miigu% ‘beer’ 
(Russian pévo). Later, the new Aleut p could also represent the other Russian labials, 
e.g. En 1935 putiilkat ‘bottle’ (Russian butyika); A 1952 pitili& (1973 fitili) ‘wick’; 
Ea 1983 piilkag ‘fork’ (Russian vilka). 

The Attuan v was a labiodental fricative verging on a bilabial, voiced be- 
tween vowels and before voiced consonants, partly or completely devoiced before a 
stop or s, e.g. aval ‘to work’ (A, E awa-); aavit ‘blood’ (E, A aamgix), uvial ‘to 
wake up’ (E, A umla-); avqil ‘to be angry’ (E amailix, A aqmi-); kivs ‘to go down’ 
(E, A kimsix). 

The nasals are bilabial, aspirated and voiced, e.g. A hmatal ‘to put into the 
bosom’; En, A ahmasix ‘to ask’; E 1819-34, En, A quhmag ‘(being / something) 
white’; E, A, Au matalix ‘to be such as’, uman ‘this one (invisible)’. Devoiced m, 
not contrasting with hm, in E, A qamti% ‘scapula’, katmilix ‘to stretch (skin)’, 
gilam ‘in the morning’. 

w is a rounded semivowel, with the back of the tongue raised, that may 
approach a slight initial velar stricture, e.g. E, A wan ‘this one’, awalix ‘to work’. 
The hw occurs initially in three words and has in addition an aspiration, strongest at 
the beginning, but little or no friction: A hwag ‘smoke’, hwaadal ‘to howl, bark (of 
fox)’; En 1982-84 (individual pronunciation) hwayugin ‘shavings for making fire’. 


1.1.2.1.2.2. Dental consonants. 

The dental consonants are generally postdental. InAtka 1950-52 (old speak- 
ers) they were strongly palatalized before i (possibly due to former Russian influ- 
ence), in Nikolski 1948-52 (Marsh 1956) slightly palatalized, nowadays more like 
the English pronunciation. 

tis.a voiceless unaspirated or weakly aspirated stop, e.g. E, A tatut ‘pool 
(E); lagoon (A)’, tutax ‘ear pendants’; palatalized inA 1950 hati ‘ten’, utikug ‘he 
is going down to the shore’, 

The voiced stop d, found in loanwords, is unstable, alternating with the 
fricative written likewise, e.g. En druuvin, A druuvis shots (for shotgun)’ (Russian 
drébi); A 1973 dimil (1950 fricative d) ‘to smoke (fish)’ (Russian dymi-t’); E, A 
nidili% ‘week’ (Russian nedélya) vs. idiga ‘something sweet’ with fricative d. In 
Attuan the stop occurred in the imitative word lividriiqag ‘scaled petrel’, named 
after it is cry “lividriiq-kukudrouk” (1952). 

The fricative d is postdental with narrow stricture, especially in initial position, 
where it may come close to a stop (in late Atkan actually a stop before u), voiced in 
E, A dag ‘eye’, dutta ‘fishhook’, uda ‘bay’, adug ‘cave’; in earlier Atkan pala- 
talized in E, A dik ‘soot’, adit ‘(lower) lip’; devoiced in E, A kdaf ‘ice’, sda ‘star’, 
aniqdu ‘child’, A 1840 asfatdalix ‘killing (several)’ (V B 2:1). The Eastern hd, 
corresponding with the Atkan cluster td, is a single voiceless fricative (like English 
th in thin, but postdental), e.g. ihdanulux ‘we never go out’ (J 74:32; A hitda-). 
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The nasals are aspirated and voiced, e.g. A, Au hnul ‘to reach’; En, A 
chuhnilix ‘to stab’; B, A, Au naga ‘its inside’, ana ‘mother’; palatalized in A hnig 
‘wolf-eel’, nis ‘fishrack’, E, A, Au hanif ‘lake’. Partly devoiced n, not contrasting 
with hn, in E, A inkaf ‘sky’, chaknag ‘putrid’, wan ‘this one’. 

hl is an aspirated dental lateral, | the corresponding voiced lateral, e.g. E 
1791-1870, A, Au hlag ‘boy; son’; E tabla ‘slave, servant’; E, A lalix ‘to gather’, 
E, A, Au ulag ‘house’; palatalized in E 1830-34, A wahligan ‘here (as in this vil- 
lage)’, E, A, Au lilix ‘to appear’. Partly devoiced 1, not contrasting with hl, in E, A 
alqu% ‘what’, E, A, Au uglagsix ‘to wash, bathe’; A, Au qal ‘eating’. 


1.1.2.1.2.3. Alveolar consonants 

The Attuan t' is a voiceless alveolar or postalveolar affricated stop, corre- 
sponding mostly to the Atkan voiced fricative d or z (both absent from Attuan), e.g. 
taglaka ‘to not know’ (E, A daglakan), maat'ag ‘anything’ (A maaza-l ‘to get 
something’). It is clearly different from the cluster tr as in Eun 1978-, A 1952- 
trubag ‘stovepipe’ (Russian trubd). 

r, found in loanwords and in a few imitative words, is a voiced laminal- 
alveolar or postalveolar approximant with little or no trilling or friction, palatalized 
before i and partly devoiced in contact with voiceless consonants, e.g. E du. rugax, 
Apl. rugas ‘antlers’ (Russian rogd); E, A kurilix ‘to smoke’ (Russian kuré-t’); Eun 
1936-, A 1952-kartunfilag ‘potato’ (Russian kartdfel’); Euurangaadalix ‘to meow’; 
En turitkag ‘green-winged teal’; Attuan lividriiqag, see 1.1.2.1.2.2. 

In older loanwords the Russian r was rendered by the Aleut lateral, e.g. A 
1948- lukamachix ‘mittens’ (see 1.1.2.1.2.1.); E 1909, A 1840 kaltuumilag ‘potato’. 


1.1.2.1.2.4. Palatal consonants 

The palatal obstruents are “strident” prelinguals (“acute”). 

ch is a voiceless affricated and aspirated stop, perhaps more palatalized 
than English ch, or more like the English sound, a difference between age groups in 
Nikolski in the 1950’s (Marsh 1956), e.g. E, A, Au chachi ‘cover, lid’, chuchaxsix 
‘to stand upright’. 

s used to be a palato-alveolar sibilant (often written sh by early Russians) 
but with younger speakers nowadays perhaps is mostly like an English s, e.g. B, A 
sasaf ‘layer’; E, A, Au sisa& ‘hundred’, susug ‘pus (in wound)’. 

The Atkan z is (or used to be) a palato-alveolar sibilant, voiced as in aza& 
‘usually is’, hizax ‘almost’, huzuu ‘all of it’, agzal ‘to deliver’; partly devoiced 
after the stop t, as in ha&tzaf ‘usually gets up (early)’, a cluster different from the 
affricate ch in ha&chada ‘get up!’ In Eastern it merged with s, with possible traces 
in the 18th century sources (see Aleut Dictionary p. xxvii). The z is used also in 
Russian loanwords, both in Atkan and, more rarely, in Eastern, e.g. A zapuurat 
‘salmon trap’ (Russian zapér), taazag (E taasag) ‘pan’ (Russian taz, gen. taza); Eb 
zilizinag ‘mallard’ (Russian sélezen’); En izuumag raisin’ (Russian izydm). 

y is a voiced palatal semivowel, slightly devoiced in contact with a voice- 
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less consonant and in word-final position, e.g. E, A yaagilix ‘to swing; to move’; E, 
A, Au ayagag ‘woman’, uyuf ‘neck’; E, A aySalix ‘to travel, go by sea’; E, A, Au 
qyalix ‘to be tight’; A way ‘right now’. In Attuan it reflects also the fricative d, e.g. 
yaf, A, E dat ‘eye’. 

hy, less common, has in addition a pre-aspiration without friction (for the 
function in Attuan see 1.2.1.1), e.g. E 1778-1878, A, Au hyaagag ‘wood; tree, log’; 
En, A ahyaakuf ‘play dart’; A kuhyu ‘great sculpin’. 


1.1.2.1.2.5. Velar consonants 

Velar consonants (“mellow grave”) are slightly fronted before i and have a 
lip-rounding before u, especially in Eastern (Marsh 1956). 

k is an unaspirated or weakly aspirated stop, e.g. E, A kakilix ‘to raise the 
head’; E, A, Au kukag ‘grandmother’, 

The voiced stop g, found only in loanwords, is unstable, alternating with the 
fricative, e.g. E gruubag, A gruuvat ‘coffin’ (Russian grob, gen. gréba); A 1973 
gaavanax (1952 fricative g) ‘harbor’ (Russian gévan’). 

x is a voiceless fricative, e.g. A xadaxs ‘to move fast’; E, A qaxulix ‘to be 
mean’, uxilix ‘to extinguish’, chixisix ‘to attach’. In contact with a voiceless conso- 
nant and in word-final position (before a pause) it does not contrast with the voiced 
8, &g. E, A txin ‘you (sg.)’, ixtiz ‘pit’, du. sax ‘bird-skin parka’. In Attuan there is 
no contrast, e.g. hugil ‘to extinguish’. 

g is a voiced fricative, e.g. A galun ‘the end of it (thread)’; E, A gilix ‘to 
envy’, gu ‘tube’; B, A, Au agulix ‘to make’, ugii ‘her husband’. 

The nasals are aspirated and voiced, e.g. En, A abngalix ‘to say yes’, 
qahngut ‘seaweed, kelp’, uhngii ‘his sister’; E, A ngaan ‘to, for him/her’; E, A, Au 
angalig ‘daylight, day’, qangulix ‘to go in, enter’, qungit ‘hump’. Partly devoiced 
ng, not contrasting with hug, in E, A angtag ‘transversal half’, chngag ‘fur’; E, A, 
Au ting ‘T, me’, aang ‘yes; hello’. To distinguish it from the digraph ng, the cluster 
n+g is written n’g, e.g. E, A an’gag ‘line, rope’ vs. anga- ‘(ongitudinal) half; side; 
match’. 


1.1.2.1.2.6. Uvular consonants 

The uvular or back-velar consonants, perhaps fess retracted than the corre- 
sponding Inupiaq sounds, are “strident”. 

The stop is strongly aspirated or even affricated, so at least in Atkan, e.g. E, 
A qgagat ‘food’, qiqif ‘slime’; En ququ, A qunqug ‘milt, soft roe’. 

R is a voiceless fricative, e.g. B, A tak ‘front of belly part of fish’, aalix ‘to 
dance’, sitilix ‘to break, smash to pieces’, Eun, A ufaasif ‘oar’. In contact with a 
voiceless consonant and in word-final position (before a pause) it does not contrast 
with the voiced §, e.g. E, A tRisix ‘to wax (thread); to stroke’, itchit ‘worm’. In 
Attuan there is no contrast, e.g. ufaasit ‘our’. 

8 is a voiced fricative, e.g. E, A, Au agalix ‘to become open; to appear; to be 
born’, hagug ‘pack, burden’, ugut ‘juice, sap’. 
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1.1.2.1.2.7. Glottal h 

Occurring in word-initial position, the aspiration h in Atkan and Attuan 
contrasts with an audible but not written glottal stop initiation of a vowel, e.g. halal 
‘to turn the head’ vs. alal ‘to need, hinug ‘piece of sod’ vs. inut ‘piece of food’, 
hudaf ‘dried fish or meat’ vs. uda% ‘bay’. In old eastern Eastern and in Attuan it 
also reflected a medial aspiration or voicelessness, e.g. E 1832, Au hamasix ‘to ask’ 
(En, A ahmasix), E 1791-, Au hanig ‘root of lupine’ (A ahnif vs. hanig ‘lake’), E 
1832-, Au hungii ‘his sister’ (Eun, A uhngii); E 1870, Au halayat ‘board’ (A 
ahlayag); E 1870 hagisix ‘to catch (by dragging)’ (A axisix); Au 1909 hugil ‘to 
extinguish’ (A uxil); also Ab 1963 huga- ‘to go out, be extinguished’ (En ufa-, E 
1826-, A 1840- uga-). 

Modern Eastern has only an initial zero. In the 1950’s older speakers in 
Nikolski still had a h but not regularly in the ancient distribution, e.g. hudag ‘bay’ 
vs. udag ‘dried fish or meat’ rather than vice versa (Marsh 1956). In the Akutan and 
Unalaska texts recorded on cylinders by Jochelson in 1909 (J 1-2, 5-6. 34) the initial 
his lost only a few times. His Aleut helpers did not write it (in the Cyrillics it was 
marked by a circumflex, left out by modern writers). 


1.1.2.2. Vowels 

Vowels are short and long, the latter written double; there are no diphthongs 
(autosyllabic clusters of contrasting vowels). E.g. E udalix, A hudal ‘to dry (fish or 
meat)’ vs. E uudalix, A huudal ‘to shout’; E, A sisxi% ‘isthmus, portage’ vs. A 
siisti ‘nosebleed’; E, A, Au chang ‘my hand’ vs. chaang ‘five’; agalix ‘to become 
open, etc.’ vs. aagalix ‘to miss’. Under ordinary stress (1.2.2.1.) a short vowel tends 
to be lengthened, especially in eastern Eastern, but before a voiced consonant also in 
Atkan, where, for example, some speakers pronounce tugidaf ‘moon’ in the same 
way as tugiidag ‘clothesline’. Dialectal differences are rare, e.g. E aalax, A alax, 
Au ulax ‘two’; E yag, yagi, A, Au yaagit ‘cape’; E chitugsix, A chtuugs(ix) ‘to 
wash’. See further 1.2. and 1.3. 

The allophonic variation, in general wider for the short vowels than for the 
long ones, depends upon the adjoining consonants, upon stress, in Eastern Aleut 
also upon a following vowel. 

The three basic short vowels u ia in initial position before a labial or velar 
consonant, as in the demonstratives uka, ika, aka, have approximately the phonetic 
values [u], [i], [a], respectively. In contact with uvular consonants, as in Equqlug, A 
quqdag ‘dirt, filth’, qiqit ‘slime’, qaqat ‘food’, they become [o], [e], [a], all re- 
tracted; the high vowels appear to be lowered more in Eastern than in Atkan. In 
contact with prelingual consondnts, especially palatal ones, as in chuchaxsix ‘to 
erect’, chachilix ‘to cover’, the u is fronted to IPA fu] or [y], thea raised and fronted 
to [€] or [e], so that allophones of a and i in different positions may overlap or even 
pass each other (as in Greenlandic); likewise in uyminalix ‘to be humorous (£); to 
be healthy (A)’, wayaam ‘now’. In Eastern an a may be fronted to [4] by a following 
i, e.g. tanangin [taningin] ‘their island’. Unstressed short vowels are often reduced 
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or whispered (cf. 1.5.). For example, the u and a in the last syllable of the Atkan 
variants Amilaayus and Amilaayas ‘Americans’ may both come close to an i (gen- 
erally not found after y, see 1.2,1.2.1.). In Eastern, through syncopation (1.2,2.),au 
may be left as a labialization of the preceding consonant, written as u in parenthe- 
ses, e.g. asafutat ‘good luck’, asaf(u)talix [%"t] ‘to be lucky’. 

The long vowels are mostly somewhat lower than the respective short ones 
but in contact with uvular consonants less retracted, e.g. in uuquchiing ‘blue fox’, 
qiiqit ‘storm-petrel’, qaaqaan ‘eat it!’. In contact with front consonants, as in 
chaayag ‘musical instrument’, yaagilix ‘to move’, the aa is generally closer to [a:] 
than to [z:]. 

In Eastern, an aa may be fronted by a following i, also across a postlingual 
consonant, e.g. qachSinaagikut [qachina:Zikug] ‘tries to feed (her child)’. Through 
syncopation the fronted vowel may become distinctive, e.g. qachtinaag(i)kuu 
[qachfina:%kuu] ‘tries to feed it’. Likewise in Atkan influenced by Eastern, e.g. 
alqu% maamis [mi:mis] ‘what are you going to do?’; by apocopation aqadaam(ing) 
[aqadii:m] ‘after I had been ...’ vs. aqadaam [aqada:m] ‘after he/she had been ...’. The 
front low vowel is found also in recent English loanwords such as A diifiding ‘my dad’. 

The mid vowels 0, 00 (about as in English off) and e (about as in English 
bed), ee, are used only in family names such as Nevzo(o)rof and in a very few recent 
loanwords, e.g. A 1973 goornicha% beside guurnichag ‘living room’ (Russian 
gornitsa). 


1.2. Phonotactics 
1.2.1. Syllabic structure 

The basic syllabic structure of Aleut may be summarized as follows (C = 
consonant, V = short vowel, VV = long vowel): 


@ 


(w t 
Cc + VV) + | CC + VV + Cc 

cc ccc 

1-n 

In loanwords there is also an initial CCC. In Attuan the medial CCC is reduced to 
CC. In Atkan and Attuan there is also, through apocopation, a final CC. 

A word form may contain from one to about a dozen syllables, each with a 
vocalic nucleus. 


1.2.1.1. Word initial 
1.2.1.1.1. Zero and single consonants 
All the consonants except the Eastern hd and the aspirated hng are found in 
word-initial position. Initial labial obstruents, voiced stops, r andz are found only in 
loanwords. 
There are restrictions in relation to the following vowel only for the 
semivowels. The labial semivowels occur only before the unrounded low vowel, 
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short or long, as in wan this one’, rel, waan (in Attuan they are represented by 
nasals: man, maa). In Eastern forms where the vowel has been rounded (by regres- 
sive assimilation) the semivowel switches to a velar fricative, e.g. Ea 1974, Eu 1910 
gukun < E 1833- wakun, A wakus ‘these’. The palatal semivowels occur only 
before the rounded and the low vowels, as in yu- ‘pleats’; A, Au hyul ‘to run ont, 
spill, etc’; A pl. yas ‘reef’; A, Au hyal ‘to be covered up by the tide (of beach)’, 
hyaagat ‘wood; log’. 

The aspiration (preaspiration) of sonorants, including the glottal h before a 
vowel, is (or was) preserved in Atkan and Attuan but is lost in modern Eastern. As 
mentioned above, the h was lost in Eastern only in the present century, the aspiration 
of the other oral approximants probably in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
In eastern Eastern the rare aspirated nasals are reflected by h (later zero) , e.g. A, AU 
hnu-, Env nu-, Evpab hu- (u-) ‘to reach’; A hmugatig, Ean 1978- ugatig ‘gill 
cover, cheek of fish’; A, Au hmiikaayag, E hikayat ‘red sculpin’; perhaps also A 
hmachi- ‘to stick between something’, E hachi- ‘to get stuck’, found also in Atkan. 
and Attuan, presumably as a loanword from Eastern. For some other dialectal corre- 
spondences see Aleut Dictionary p. xxviii f. 

The voice distinction of the postlingual fricatives, all comparatively rare, is 
limited and asymmetrical. The more common items are the voiced velar and the 
voiceless uvular, as in gi- ‘to envy’, gue ‘tube’, and En Ranit ‘red sky at dawn and 
sunset’; E 1832- tulalix ‘to wash’. Apart from a few loanwords, the voiceless velar 
is found only in A xadaxs ‘to move fast’ and in one or two Eastern words, while the 
voiced uvular is found only in eastern Eastern (and in Netsvetov’s dictionary) as the 
reflex of the voiceless one, e.g. Ea 1952- gulalix ‘to wash’. 


1.2.1.1.2, Consonant clusters 

Apart from loanwords, an initial cluster is a voiceless stop ors followed by 
acontinuant other than s (or z), neutral as to voice or aspiration. All the clusters are 
relatively rare, some of them very rare. 

In Attuan they are limited to monosyllabic bases, partly changed into a dif- 
ferent pattern, e.g. chqal, A, E chfalix ‘to be full’; skal, E sngalix ‘to raise his hand 
threateningly’. In other bases they are climinated by a syllabic switch, e.g. kavtigya- 
, A kmatikda- ‘brittle’ . The initial s is partly assimilated to the following sonant, 
merging with the earlier preaspiration, which in Attuan is initial only and so may be 
taken as a separate phoneme, e.g. hlaxs ‘to be wide’ (A, E slaxsix) like hia ‘son, 
boy’ (A, old E hlag). 

In Eastern and Atkan all the lingual stops and s are found before the labial 
nasal, e.g. tmax ‘long seaweed, Nereocystis’; chmag ‘tail (of fish, whale)’; smiix 
‘wandering tattler’; En kmitukdalix ‘to glance off (of bullet)’; Ea qmi ‘the ivory 
peg at the end of the groove of the spear thrower’. In Attuan there is delabialization 
in chvag ‘tail’, sviigi ‘wandering tattler’; syllabic switch in tavyig, A, E tmadgit 
“Atka mackerel’. The labial semivowel is found only in the recent loanword E, A 
kwasnag ‘bread dough’ (Russian kvashnyd ‘trough’). 
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Within the general restrictions practically all the combinations of prelingual 
and postlingual consonants, in both orders, are attested in Eastern and Atkan, e.g. 
prelingual + postlingual txin ‘you (sg.)’ (Au tin); chxalix ‘to steal’ (also Au); 
sxiixtulix ‘to be thick (of flat things)’; En tngusit ‘chopping block’ (Ea txusig); 
chnga& ‘hair, fur, pelt’, chngatu ‘sea otter’ (Au chaxtug); sngaxsix ‘to dream’ 
(Au hngaxs); ttisix ‘to wax; to stroke’ ; ch&alix ‘to be full’ (Au chqal); sSiix, stiigit 
‘greentish, pogie’ (Au siigiz); postlingual + prelingual kdag ‘ice’ (Au kya); E, Au 
kniix ‘whiskered auklet’; E, A klilix ‘to put hand into (water)’; kya&six ‘to send out 
on an errand’; qdinalix ‘to be slippery’; (*qn- not attested); A qlatalix ‘to offend: to 
deceive’; qyalix ‘to be tight’ (also Au). 

Also combinations of two prelingual consonants occur in a few words, e.g. 
En tdux (E 1909 dux, Ea kdug-), A tduux ‘knock, thump’ (from Russian stuk); E 
chdaxsix, A chdaxti- ‘to have diarrhea’; sda ‘star’; (*tn-, *chn- not attested); 
snanga- ‘side, seaside of bank’; A tluhmul ‘to stir (creek) with a stick to scare fish 
into net’; E, A chlasix ‘to dive’; slaxsix ‘to be wide’ (Au hlaxs); A chyaalit ‘im- 
mature sea gull’ (later A, Au chaalig); E chyulix ‘to squeeze out’. 

Some of the clusters found only in loanwords are close to the general Aleut 
pattern: p +1, r, y; b, g +1, r; dr-. The following are contrary to the old Aleut pattern: 
fricative + 1 in E, A xliimaf, xlitbag, beside kliiba%, Eun kliipat and A hliibat 
‘bread’ (Russian khleb); s+ p, t, k and tr in a number of more recent loanwords, e.g. 
En 1978, A 1950- stuukalix ‘to knock on (door)’ (Russian stiika-t’), cf. the adjust- 
ment of fricative + stop as stop + fricative in the older loanword tdux, tduux men- 
tioned above. 


1.2.1.2. Word medial 
1.2.1.2.1. Zero and single consonants 

Within a word form, vowels are separated by at least one consonant, with 
the exception of the loanword Ea 1983 kalaa’usix (E 1909 kalaagusix) ‘grass slip- 
pers’ (Siberian Russian kalduz) and forms with an enclitic negation in older Atkan, 
e.g. 1860 ... qahmigaulax ‘not the door of ..” (John 10.1); 1950 (imlim) aduu’ulax 
‘not-long = short (hair)’ (later aduuyulax, E aduuyulux). 

All the single consonants except h and hw are found in intervocalic posi- 
tion. Words like A naa-hadaa (E naadaa, Au naayaa) ‘the west’ are compounds 
with had(a)- ‘direction’. 

The labial semivowel w is flanked only by unrounded vowels, mostly low 
ones, e.g. E, A qawa& ‘sea lion’; in old Atkan also, rarely, by a low anda long high 
one: 1840 gawiigamax (later qawaagamax) ‘adult sea lion’; 1840-60 awiilat 
‘gloomy; distress’; 1952 Hawiigis name of islets (probably < *hawaygis). In Eastern 
forms where the following a is rounded to u, the labial semivowel switches to a velar 
fricative as in initial position (1.2.1.1.1.): Ba 1834- [hlaguxsix, E 1870-, A hawaxsix 
‘to tow (in boat); to drag’; E 1833-, A 1950- (from E) haguma-, A 1860- hawama- 
‘to do there, to do so’. In Attuan the semivowel is mostly reflected by the labiodental 
fricative, e.g. qavag ‘sea lion’, exceptionally by the nasal in hamaxs ‘to tow’. 
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The palatal semivowels are flanked mostly by vowels other than high 
unrounded ones, e.g. En, A ahyaakug ‘play dart’; A abyux ‘buttocks’; A kuhyug 
‘great sculpin’; E, A, Au hayalix ‘to request’; ayuxsix ‘to go out (in boat); uyalix 
‘to fetch’; uyug ‘neck’. The voiced semivowel is found also afteri, as in E, A chiyalix 
‘to stretch out, reach out’ (vs. En chyalix ‘to hold oneself rigid’); but before an i or 
ii only in A qanayiim, a variant of qanayaam ‘when’; A kayix (modern kay), E 
kayux ‘also’; and in loanwords, e.g, En, A prusaayilix ‘to say good-bye’ (Russian 
proshchdy-etsya), 

The aspirated nasals and approximants are perhaps, slightly longer than the 
voiced ones in comparable positions (cf. 1.2.2.1.), e.g. A ahmas ‘to ask’ vs. amax 
‘high cliff’, cf. the compound nam-hadaa ‘the south’ (E namadaa, Au amayaa). 
The aspiration, found in Atkan and western Eastern and apparently still preserved, 
at least partly, farther east at Veniaminov’s time, in later eastern Eastern and in Attuan 
switched to h before an initial vowel (see 1.1.2,1.2.7.) or else was lost, e.g. Ebap 
1952-, Au qumalix, E 1819-34, En 1948-, A quhmalix ‘to be white’. In Unalaska 
the aspiration disappeared beyond the first syllable of a word, e.g. 1909 a-hli-kum 
‘until he’ but a-da-li-kum ‘until he’ (J 34:120, 42); hihnaagsix ‘trying to go out’ but 
asRanat ‘killed’ (J 34:52, 199), A hitnaag-, asfatnag, En 1950- astahnag vs. 
astanaf ‘died’. In western Eastern the aspiration is apparently secondary in some 
words, e.g. En kahlu-, A kalu- ‘to shoot’; Eun 1909- ahnax, A anax ‘club’ (Eskimo 
anagu-, anau- ‘to strike’); Eun chihngag, A chingaf ‘crag’ vs. Eun, A chihngag 
‘cut in fish or meat for drying’. 

In Attuan, the voicelessness of the intervocalic postlingual fricatives like- 
wise switched to h before an initial vowel or else was lost (1.1.2.1.2.7.). In Eastern 
the distribution is less clear-cut, e.g. E 1791-, A afalix ‘to dance’, Ea 1983 aga- but 
Eb 1984 afaasalix ‘to dance with’ (vs. E, A, Au agalix ‘to become open, etc.’); E 
1805-, A chaxag, E 1791, Ea 1834-1952, Au chagag ‘hollow, pit’ vs. E 1834, Ea 
1983, A, Au chagag ‘red cedar’, but in the latter sense also E 1909, Ebu 1984, En 
1950- chaxaf, apparently with a secondary voiceless fricative. Another example of 
this is E 1805-, A igamanalix, Ebaun 1952- itam(a)nalix ‘to be good’, E 1826-, A, 
Au igamanag, E 1805- iRamanag ‘(being) good’. 


1.2.1.2,2. Consonant clusters 

Clusters are combinations of consonants which differ in respect of manner 
and/or place of articulation. Double consonants occur only as the result of Eastern 
syncopation, see 1.2.2.2. 

With the exception of the labial semivowels, the aspirated hn, hy and h, all 
consonants are found in clusters, with certain restrictions, 

As in initial position, the voiceless s patterns like the prelingual stops. In 
medial position they may be flanked by continuant consonants, while the other conso- 
nants are always found after or before a vowel. The palatal semivowel y is found 
after and before vowels other than the corresponding vowel i, after i exceptionally in 
En taxiyqu& ‘wooden visor’, in Attuan as the reflex of d or by metathesis, e.g. 
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siiyignax ‘temples’ (A siidignax); iyga% (and igyag) ‘kayak’ (A, E igyag). For the 
other consonants there are no such restrictions. 

In clusters of two consonants, both are continuants or the one is a stop ors, 
e.g. B, A adgayut (Au aygayug) ‘pink salmon’, agdag (Au agyag) ‘cross-beam’; 
E, A hitxig ‘tail’, ixtit ‘pit’; E, A asfalix ‘to die’; hafsalix ‘to get ready’. Between 
voiced continuants there is often a short transitional vowel, e.g. qilgif [-l'g-] ‘um- 
bilical cord’ vs. A qiligis, E -n pl. ‘brain’. A stop or s combines with another stop 
only as the result of Eastern syncopation (see 1.2.2.), in loanwords, and in Attuan, 
e.g. E lubmaatkag, lupaatkag, also -tak-, -tik- (A luhmaatxif, lupaatxit), Au 
luvaatkig, lupaatki& ‘shovel; scapula’ (from Russian lopdtka); EB chaaska& (A 
chaasxi) ‘cup’ (from Russian chdshka); Auasqal (and agsal) ‘to die’ (E, A asfalix), 
atqué (and agtug) ‘finger’ (E, A attug); git'qit'i& ‘navel’ (A, Eun qiihliqdag). 

The contrasts of voice and aspiration do not obtain in contact with a stop or 
s, except that in Atkan the aspirated lateral of the suffix -hli- differs from a voiced or 
slightly devoiced lateral also aftert, e.g. 1909-hithlikug ‘still goes out’ (e.g. J 79:178) 
ys. hitlakan ‘not going out’. Being used also after a continuant, this suffix yields a 
contrast both with fully voiced clusters and with clusters with an initial voiceless or 
aspirated continuant, e.g. axhlikug ‘still passes’, 1909 aygaxhliku&taan ‘was walk- 
ing ...’ (J 78:61, 79:166) vs. agliku ‘guards’ vs. ixiul ‘to be loose, slack’; aluthliku& 
4ig still writing’ vs. aluglakan ‘not writing’, uglal ‘to thaw’ vs. luglul ‘to tickle’; 
samblikug ‘still counts’ vs. samlakan ‘not counting’, umlal ‘to wake up’ vs. 
chuhmlul ‘to put in place; to pitch’. 

The voiceless and voiced postlingual fricatives contrast also before other 
continuants and after a continuant, e.g. A qixyag ‘shelf’ vs. hagyal ‘to be clean’, 
ayxal ‘to exceed’ vs. aygaxs “to walk’; quitudal ‘to be baldheaded’ vs. ulgusal ‘to 
take in (from camp to village)’; kanxul ‘to collide with’ vs. an’gul ‘to drive in 
(nail)’; amxit ‘fish meat’ vs. amgit ‘night’; um&ig ‘stomach for dried fish’ vs. 
uméig ‘bait’; tifmixs ‘to jerk off? (suffix -mig-) vs. dafmax ‘attached to each other’ 
(suffix -max). In Eastern the contrast obtains also before and after the dental fricative, 
e.g. En chugduqulix ‘to be wet (of ground)’ vs. ugdulix ‘to be soft’; aadxaag ‘ver- 
tebra’ (A agdaagit) vs. taadgaadag ‘measure from the thumb to the tip of the in- 
dex’. In Eastern, however, the voicelessness (the marked member of the contrast) is 
unstable and is largely Jost in the East, partly secondary in the West, e.g. Eba 1952- 
ay@alix, E 1834-,A ayfalix ‘to travel by sea’ vs. E, A ay@atsix ‘to shake, tremble’; 
Ea 1791, E 1832- tityulix, E 1870, Ba 1983, A tigyulix ‘to jerk out’; Ea 1983 
quiguudalix, A -I&- ‘to be baldheaded’; En kamxaf, E 1805-, A kamgax ‘feast’; 
Epun sangug, Eba, A sangut ‘stomach (A of animal), bladder’; Eu 1984 gixdag, E 
1909-, A qigdat ‘hook (of fish spear or gaff)’. 

The aspirated labial nasal is found before all three dental continuants in a 
few Atkan words, e.g. ahmdil (devoiced dental fricative) ‘to be loose, slack’ vs. 
amdiftit ‘pumice’ ; sihmnat ‘embroidery’ vs.simnus ‘to be getting dark’; saahmlat 
(with or without a transitional vowel before the voiced lateral) ‘egg’ vs. chaamluuda 
‘flat ground’ . In Nikolski, according to Marsh (1956), the aspiration is most promi- 
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nent in the initial member but affects the whole cluster and is marked here by a 
medial h, e.g. 

tumhdalix ‘to shoot’, saamblag ‘egg’. In Eastern the aspiration is found also in 
clusters with an initial velar nasal, presumably as an innovation, e.g. Eun 1909- 
inghlug, Ea 1983, A inglug ‘leader, snell (of fishline)’; En 1978 inghlilix ‘to hang 
(as for drying)’, inghlitalix ‘to have hanging’, borrowed inAtkan as ihnglital (genuine 
Atkan inkatal), Eba 1952- inglilix ‘to hang’. 

As regards the place of articulation, heterorganic consonants combine with 
few restrictions other than the restrictions of manner. In some cases there are differ- 
ent dialectal preferences or a dialectal metathesis, especially in Attuan. 

The labial nasal combines with all lingual consonants except the velar nasal 
(both are “grave”). It is found before the other lingual consonants, in Attuan 
denasalized to v before an oral lingual, and also after most of them; it is not attested 
after the palatal stop and in Atkan it is rare after the dental continuants, having in 
most cases been subject to metathesis, usually shared with Attuan, e.g. E, A amtix, 
Au avtig ‘hill, steep cliff by the shore’, katmilix, Au kavtil ‘to stretch (skin)’; 
gamchiing, Au qavchiing ‘eight’; A lamsat ‘big-leaved kelp’, qasmax ‘fish scale’; 
qamdag, Au qavyag ‘deep’, E idmag, A imdag, Au ivyag ‘content’ ; A hidmil ‘to 
blow out of bay’, En idmilix ‘to radiate cold’; A samzag ‘usually (-za-) counts’, 
quguzmil ‘to squint’; E, A, Auumnag ‘rope’, Unmax “‘Umnak Island’; E, A umlalix, 
Au uylal ‘to wake up’, E kilmag, A kimlag, Au kivlat ‘stomach’, A, E hulmalix ‘to 
melt’; E umyat ‘kelp’, A umyut ‘sponge’, En, A uyminalix, Au uvyinal ‘to be 
humorous (En); to be healthy (A, Au)’; A samkalil ‘to start (-kali-) to count’, akmaa 
‘the side of his body’; Eumagag ‘pit’, A umail ‘to pack (fish, meat) ina stomach’, E 
amgilix, Au avgil, A aqmi- ‘to be angry’; E, A amgif, Au avig ‘night’, Eqamgaang, 
A gagma(a)ng ‘emperor goose’, E agmixsix ‘to repeatedly make (-mix-t-) pass’; 
E, A ham@ag, Au havéag ‘sleeve’, damax ‘attached to each other’ (see above). 

Within the general restrictions of manner, the postlingual consonants are 
found before and after prelingual consonants, with certain restrictions. 

The postlingual stops are found before the dental fricative but apart from 
Eastern syncopation very rarely after it, e.g. E, A chiikdag ‘pupil; bullet’, Eun, A 
qiihliqdag ‘navel’, but the opposite order only in A 1860 ma(a)dkaayagis ‘the 
maimed’ (Luke 14:13) and in E 1819-78, Eaun adquf, beside E 1778-1909, Ebn, A 
attug, Au atqug, attug ‘finger’. They do not combine with z. 

The velar nasal is found before but not after the dental stop, and before but 
in Atkan not after the dental fricative and the lateral, while it is found after the dental 
nasal and the Atkan z in a few words but not before them; in Attuan it is denasalized 
to a fricative before the oral consonants, ¢.g. E, A angtaf, Au axta- “transversal 
half; end’; Esingdag, Au sigyag hipbone’, E ki A kingdat, Au kigyag ‘crow- 
berry bush’; E, A qangli, Au gaglig ‘shoulder’, E qalngaag, A ganglaag, Au 
gaglaag, qalgaag ‘raven’ (A 1840-60 agalngalix ‘to argue, dispute’ is the only ex- 
ample of -Ing- in Atkan); A un’ngulakan ‘to be not becoming’; A azngux “snow 
bird” (unidentified species). 
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The other combinations of postlingual and prelingual consonants are found 
in both orders, e.g. E, A chi(i)knag ‘limpet’, B, A, Au inkat ‘sky’; A chitiqnul (En 
chit&inulix) ‘to taste of (-nu-) gall, be bitter’, E, A angalix, Au agal ‘to stand up’; 
E, A ikla%, Au igla- ‘firewood’, A sulka ‘taking it (-ka)’; E, A, Au uglagsix ‘to 
wash, bathe’, E, A alqu, Au aqui ‘what’; E, A ukyulakan ‘to be cheerful, fine (E); 
to be getting healthy (A)’, ayku& ‘dog’; Eun, A igyat, Ebaup iqat, Au igyat, iygagt 
‘kayak’, En, A ayqinalix ‘to be difficult’; E, A kangchi, Au kaxchit ‘crop, giz- 
zard’, A Qichngiilugis name of bight; E, A ingsalix ‘move backward (of boat)’, E 
masngix ‘snow bunting’, A 1950- haqisngal, 1780-1840 haqisxalix ‘to sneeze’; E, 
A ixtif ‘pit’, hitxif ‘tail’; E, A, Au hixtalix ‘to say; to call for’, H, A chitgiz, Au 
chiktif ‘gall’; E, A, Au ixchilix ‘to go home’, E, A ichxif, Au ixchig ‘drop’; E, A 
i&chix ‘worm’, E, A qichsilix ‘to hang up to dry’; haxsalix ‘to open, become open’, 
A qasxalix ‘to laugh’; E, A, Au hafsalix ‘to prepare’, B, A asfalix, Au asqal, afsal 
‘to die’; E, A agdag, Au agya ‘crdss-beam (in kayak)’, E, A hadgif, Au haygif 
‘channel’; E, A afdaf, Au ayag ‘filled stomach; canteen, water bottle’, E, A 
chidgilix, Au chiy@i- ‘to be green; to be blue (A, Au)’;A agzal ‘to pass each time (- 
za-)’, haqazgul ‘to be smart’; afzal ‘to give habitually (-za-), deliver’, kanizéul ‘to 
nod’; B, A, Au qagnag, Au also qan’gat ‘bone’, E, A an’gag, Au agna- ‘line, rope’; 
E anakaf ‘chief, master’, A chagnag ‘outgoing surf’, E, A, Au an@afilix ‘to live’; 
E, A, Au aglalix ‘to haul’, E, A algag, Au aglag ‘animal, mammal’; E, A aflulix, Au 
algu- ‘to bail’, E, A algulix ‘to be shy’; A hagyal ‘to be clean’, E, A, Au aygaxsix 
‘to walk’; E, A afyaanginalix ‘to be loud; to make noise’, ayBagsix, Au ayfagiyal 
‘to shake, tremble’ . E chiidgiida ‘knee’ in Attuan is hniin’ giit"ag, by dissimilation 
with a nasal rather than y from d after the long ii, and nasalization also of the initial 
affricate, 

Combinations of two postlingual consonants are very rare: E hutxix, A 
1840 [h]juggix ‘rain pants’; E, A 1791 alii&xi, Eb 1984 alligig, A 1948 alitngug, 
1952 aligngig ‘wolf (found only on the Alaska Peninsula and Unimak Tsland)’; A 
1973 Alingus ‘the western Aleuts (from Atka to Attu)’, E 1909 Alfigug ‘Atkan 
Aleut’. With a morpheme border E dagkiin, A 1860 dagiin, 1950 dakiin abl. ‘the 
two apart from each other’; see 1.3.4.2. 

Combinations of two prelingual consonants are found in a few Aleut words, 
as the result of Eastern syncopation(1.2.2.2.), and in loanwords, e.g. E hatyug- ‘to 
be angry, etc.’ (probably suffixal -yug-); E, A asliming, Au haliming (< *ahl-) ‘fit 
for me’; E, A qasluxsix ‘to quarrel’ (suffixal -lug-); E 1791- Uuchyuux (1791 also 
written Uchuyux) ‘Bobrovskoye (former village), Deep Bay (on the east side of 
Unalaska)’; E 1909- iistalix, A 1950- (from E), Au hiistal, E 1826-70, A 1838- 
hiisaxtalix ‘to say; to tell; to call’, E 1909- iil(a%)talix, E 1804-34, A hiilagtalix ‘to 
be spoken to; to be said about; to be called’; Ea 1983 tidnilix (no doubt syncopated) 
vr. ‘to be sorry’; A hutyuugas pl., E uchuux ‘flatiron’ (from Russian utytig), E, A 
maaslaX ‘butter’ (from Russian mdslo); maastat ‘mast’ (from Russian méchta); 
matnif ‘perch, pole; roof beam’ (from Russian matnyd, pl. matni). In Atkan such 
clusters result also from certain suffixes being added to stems in t, in Eastern abol- 
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ished by assimilation, e.g. hitda-, E hihda-, and hitza& ‘usually goes out’; hitmag, En 
hihnag, Eu 1909 hina (J 34:84), Ea 1983 ina ‘went out’; (chagig) asfatnag, En 
asfabnag, Eu asfanaX ‘killed (the halibut)’, astatlakat, Eu astalakag ‘did not kill’. 

In clusters of three consonants the middle one is a prelingual stop or s, 
flanked by postlingual fricatives, in most possible combinations, or the first conso- 
nant of the cluster is a labial or velar nasal, e.g. E taxtxif, A pl. taxtxis ‘pulse’; A 
iktxil (E iftuxsix) ‘to eat raw food’; Eixchxingin, A ixchxingis ‘his neck’: Ekixchtit 
‘squeezer of sewing stand’; E ayga%chxuudag ‘old worn pack-basket’; A 
chiuuxchgill ‘to have washed’; Alaxsxit ‘the mainland, Alaska Peninsula’; E 
huxsfilix, A huxsisix ‘to put (A shoes) on’, E,A chagsxif ‘reef’; A alutsgil ‘to get 
documents for’; En, A chamchxi ‘short fishline’ (chamchuxsix ‘to fish with a line 
from land’); A ulungtfaf ‘murre’. In Attuan three-consonant clusters are elimi- 
nated by syllabic switch, as in ulfuta& ‘murre’, or by loss of the last consonant, 
e.g. hattayaam, A hagtxadaam ‘he having gotten up’; cham ixchii, E, A ixchxii 
‘wrist’. In Atkan the last consonant may also be a prelingual continuant, in forms 
with a stem in t as above, e.g. haftzag ‘usually gets up (early)’; txin aygaxtnag, En 
txin aygaxnag, Eu txin aygagnag ‘he walked off’; haXtlakat ‘did not get up’. In 
Eastern forms with an enclitic subject pronoun the first consonant may be a lateral 
(deleted in Atkan and Attuan), e.g. [hJagaltxin (A, Au haqat) ‘(from where) do you 
come’ (hagalix + txin). 


1.2.1.3. Word final 

A word may end, before a pause, with a long vowel or with a short a, e.g. 
uluu ‘the meat of it’, akii ‘its price’, anaa ‘his/her mother’; E, A kamga, Au kava 
‘his/her/its head’. The short i is final only in the old Eastern 2.p.pl. suffix -chi, later 
-chin, A -chix, Au -chi(x) ‘your; you (- it, them)’. The short u is found finally only 
in Attuan apocopated forms, e.g. mangu, mang, E wangun, A wangus, wang ‘here’. 

The common single consonants in final position are the more or less devoiced 
continuants x, %, m,n, ng, y, and in Eastern exceptionally, in Atkan normally s, all 
without contrast of voice or aspiration, e.g. sax ‘two birds; bird-skin parka’; uliix 
‘boot’; sag ‘(one) bird’; kanuu ‘heart’; qilam ‘in the morning’; tataam ‘again’; 
wan, Au man ‘this one’; chaan ‘your hand’, chang ‘my hand’; chaang ‘five’ ;hingay 
‘there (is)’ (y not found after long vowels); A sas ‘birds’: ilamiis ‘from you’; place 
name En Tuxtis (also Tuxtin); loanword Eb 1984 siychaas, A siichaas ‘at once’ 
(from Russian seychds). 

Through apocopation Atkan and Attuan have also secondary final I, s, and 
stops, e.g. qal, A 1860, E qalix ‘eating, eat and’; as, A 1838-60, E ‘with’; 
(qanaax) hagat, E [hjaqaltxin ‘(from where) do you come’; agach (also En 1982) 
beside A, E agacha ‘(he/she/it) rather, mostly’; chak, E chaking ‘my hands’; qakuq, 
E qakugqing ‘I am eating’. 

Through apocopation Atkan and Attuan have also clusters with a final t and 
s, e.g. A 1860- akut (Au ukut), E akuxtxin ‘you are’; Au 1952 akuunuugt, A 
akuunuugtag ‘(I told him) to go away’; axs, E axsix ‘passing’; A ats, Au uxs, E 
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agsix ‘putting, giving’; A kims, Au kivs, B kimsix ‘descending’. The place name 
En Qiigangams is obscure. 


1.2.2. Syllabic sequences 
1.2.2.1. Stress and quantity 

A word form may contain from one to some dozen syllables, each with a 
vocalic nucleus, short or long, in Atkan and Attuan without systematic restrictions. 
In Eastern the sequences are restricted by the syncopation of a short vowel under 
certain conditions (see 1.2.2.2.). 

Stress is not phonemic. In so far as the initial syllable of polysyllabic words 
has frequently more than weakest stress, stress has a certain delimiting function. But 
it is largely determined by the relative sonority or weight of the syllables and/or by 
rhythmic factors, such as the number and character of the syllables within the words 
as well as in phrases. 

In phrases and sentences the rhythmic factors may be decisive but they are 
difficult to determine. For example, in an Atkan text recorded on tape in 1952 the 
word atagan ‘one’ in the phrase ataqan tayagug ‘one man’ js stressed in two ways 

‘* = strongest stress; ‘= medium stress; ~ = weak stress; no pauses between the 
words); ataqan tayagug ilingiin Agfilaqas ‘one man of them was left’; ataqan 
tiyagut imax 4mgignaasal ... ‘taking one man as sentinel for themselves’ (Bergsland 
1959:60 f., 4 (81), (114) = N.M.3:26, 37). There could have been a difference of 
emphasis (cf. 1.6.1.) but this is not easy to weigh. 

The most important factor of sonority is the vowel length. In disyllabic word 
forms with a short final syllable the initial syllable, short or long, has the stronger 
stress in all the dialects, e.g. tilat ‘house’, dalu& ‘wave’. In forms with a long vowel 
in the second syllable the stronger stress shifts to the final syllable, while a preced- 
ing syllable with a short vowel has a stronger stress in Atkan (1952) than in Eastern, 
e.g. tilda, A also tilda ‘his house’; A géndang ‘how many’ vs. qanang ‘where’. 
With long vowels in both syllables the stress is rather even, e.g. A qaaqdan or 
qdaqaan ‘eat it’ vs. qaqdan ‘you ate it’. 

Astressed open syllable with a phonemically short vowel tends to be length- 

ened. Hither the vowel is lengthened, more or less, in Atkan especially before voiced 
consonants, in Eastern perhaps more generally, or the intervocalic consonant is length- 
ened or geminated, e.g. A imis [i.mis} ‘for you’ vs. jimis [{:mis] ‘choosing’, but 
qilag [qfl.a%,qillax] ‘morning’, etc.; Eu 1909 hinag [hi.na%] or [hf:na%] ‘went out’, 
akum [kum] (A [4k.um, akkum]) ‘but then he’ (J 34:84, 113), Ea 1983 udag [Ui:dak] 
(fricative d) ‘bay’, sukag [sti.ka&] ‘spray-skirt’, iqa% [i.qag, {:qag] ‘kayak’. Between 
the short vowel of an initial syllable and a long vowel a phonemically single conso- 
nant is lengthened in all the dialects, e.g. A qanaang {g4nndang] ‘how many’; Eu 
1909 ilaan {ill4:n] ‘from him’, lakaayag [lakké:ya] ‘boy’ (J 34:19, 61); Ea 1909 
tanaan hulix [ténna:n hdlix] ‘reaching his settlement’ (J 6:31); E 1870 catechism 
ms, chifgi[iJlugim rel. ‘baptismal font’. In Eastern a stressed final long vowel is 
shortened, e.g. En 1982 ichaa [fcc4.] ‘go out!’. 
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The effect of the sonority of the consonants, that is, of sonorants vs. 
obstruents, is seen best in forms with three or four short syllables, not affected by 
the Eastern syncopation. 

In Eastern the stronger stress tends to fal! on the next to the last syllable if 
the last one is short, but it may also be attracted by a sonorous consonant to the 
preceding syllable, e.g. timéinag ‘talked’; tay4gut but also (e.g. Eu 1909) tayagug 
‘man’ (J 34:10, 18, etc.); Ea 1983 alamax ‘humpback whale’. In Atkan the stronger 
stress tends to fall on the initial syllable of a trisyllabic form but it may also be 
attracted by a sonorous consonant to the following syllable, e.g. tayafut ‘man’ but 
tapdyut beside tagayut ‘salt’; dlagug (E Aldfuf) ‘sea’ but bgalug ‘spear’. In East- 
ern too, however, the initial stress as such may be predominant, resulting in varia- 
tions such as Eu 1909 Waangilag beside Waangilag (a person’s name, J 34:142, 
153) and égadag beside AfAdag ‘arrow’ (J 34:43, 44); Ba 1983 lktakag ‘seal hide’. 

Forms with four short syllables tend to have a trochaic rhythm but relatively 
sonorous consonants may break it, e.g. Ea 1983 asénaqag ‘daughter-in-law’ beside 
asandgang ‘my daughter-in-law’; Eu 1984 qaflaka% ‘there are no fish in it, 
indlakis ‘is eating fast’; Eb 1984 kachigikuf beside kachigikug ‘it is blowing real 
hard’; A qélagdda ‘don’t eat it’ but sfndlakan ‘being insufficient’. The effect of 
sonority is seen also in longer forms, e.g. A 1952 hagatélakaq ‘I don’t know’, 
hagatélakAging ‘I don’t know it’, haqamastlaka% ‘perhaps he does not know’, 
haqatamasGlakax ‘perhaps he does not know’, hingamatdélagada ‘don’t be that 
way’. 

Long vowels attract stress also in longer forms, e.g. A 1952 Tandangis 
(name of bay) vs. tanangis ‘their island’; taangéatul ‘wants to drink’ vs. taangatil 
‘has much water in it’; qalagaaqaan ‘don’t eat it’; qanaafiktu ‘he tried to eat it’; 
qandafiiqdan ‘try to eat it’; 4albusdaqdan (very evenly stressed) ‘laugh at him’; 
Eu 1984 4saQ(u)taasaaqdan (the middle aa half long) ‘be lucky with it = you’re 
welcome’; A 1952 ting Adaliusandafiigitamasiktakuk ‘perhaps he tried to fool 
me again’. In some of these forms a short unstressed vowel would be syncopated in 
Eastern. 


1.2.2.2, Eastern syncopation 

The syncopation of short vowels in Eastern is tied up with stress but also 
has a grammatical aspect. 

Given the phonological conditions to be specified below, the syncopation 
may be optional, possibly depending on speed. In the texts recorded on cylinders by 
Jochelson in 1909 the syncopations are regular while the texts written by his Aleut 
helpers, as their own stories or at the storyteller’s dictation, have mostly the full 
forms. In 1860 Shayashnikov wrote the syncopated form hild[al&salix ‘confessing’ 
but ten years later corrected it to hila[a}gasAlix (Mark 1.5.). Later examples are En 
1950 ukudigaasaagaan ‘be happy with it = you're welcome’, where the i could 
have been syncopated; Eu 1984 spoken slowly txin saakutikugtxin ‘you are get- 
ting skinny’ vs. faster ting s4ak(u)tikiging ‘I am getting skinny’ (on this one see 
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below). Or the syncopation may be obligatory, possibly an irretrievable historical 
process, e.g. E 1791 (and A 1840-1950) ayaqudaax > E 1909- ayuqdaax, En 1982 
ayuqdaagig ‘sea otter spear’. Only the comparison with the old Eastern or the Atkan 
form could show that the middle u, probably unstressed (A dyaqudéax), was syn- 
copated, quite regularly, between the two short initial syllables and the final long 
one and rounded the preceding short vowel; in Eastern the suffix -qudaax is known 
only from this word. 

The phonological conditions come about by suffixation. A suffix may have 
an initial long vowel or a short vowel assimilated to the stem vowel (see 1.3.) and so 
introduce a long vowel that attracts the stress, e.g. (chagi&) Asfatiku-% ‘he killed 
(the halibut)’ - astat(i)kuu (-ku-a) = astatkuu ‘he killed it’. Or the suffix may add 
one or more syllables with short vowels and so change the stress conditions, e.g. 
igamana-% ‘(something) good’ - itam(a)na-kug = Eu 1987 itamndkut ‘is good’. 
But the stem to which the suffix is added may or may not be syncopated. If to the stem 
ifamana- one adds the disyllabic suffix -lakag rather than the monosyllabic -kug, 
the rules will turn an underlying form ifamanalakag (Atkan igamanalakag) ‘is not 
good’ into amanlakag, but also iRamnalakat is possible (Eu 1984). The synco- 
pation in the latter variant might possibly be due to a stress on the vowel before the 
lateral (cf. 1.2.2.1.). But the form is rather the negation of the already syncopated 
igamnakug ‘is good’, by substitution of -lakag for -kug, the stem being actually 
iamma-, with a consonant cluster that blocks the syncopation of the following 
vowel. 

The syncopation is possible only after a syllable with a long vowel or after 
an initial sequence of two syllables with short vowels. With this proviso a short 
vowel in an open syllable is (or may be) syncopated before a syllable with a long 
vowel or before a final sequence of two syllables with short vowels, e.g. E 1791 
Aklig(a)yuux ‘Poor harpoon’ (Census 3.2.28, man of Unimak); En 1982 
taang(a)chd(a) ‘fetch water’ (stem taangat-), thang(a)kuqing ‘I am drinking’; 
aSat(i)kGu ‘killed it’; iRam(a)nékuk ‘is good’; Ea 1909 haqan(i)sdlix ‘waiting (for 
them) to come’ (J 1:36); 1805 [h]ingam(a)taasada ‘do so with it = wait a bit (Rus- 
sian postoy!)’, laguud(a)kugqing ‘I beg = please’. Having conditioned the syncopa- 
tion of the following short vowel a long vowel may be shortened, e.g. Ep 1983 
(Amrikaanchi-tunuu ilkiingin agach) aguta(a)s(a)kuStxin ‘you speak (Ameri- 
can better than us)’. 

The syncopation of a short vowel in an open syllable may yield a consonant 
cluster different from the pattern described in 1.2.1.2.2., as in taangkugqing, astatkuu, 
etc. (see further below). In a closed syllable a short vowel is syncopated only if the 
resulting three-consonant cluster agrees with the general pattern, e.g. Ea 1952 
ingam(a)sxakum ‘after a short while he’. 

As observed by Marsh (1956) the short vowel is syncopated before one 
final syllable with a short vowel in En 1952 qafaas(a)kung ‘I thank for it’, cf. 
gagaas(a)kugqing ‘I thank (you)’; anaagq(i)sat ‘counterpart (in a special kind of 
mutual social relationship)’; likewise En 1982 sentence final maas(a)kan ‘because ...; 
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Ep 1983 agitaasaq(a)sing ‘my neighbor’, rather than agitaas(a)qasing (probably 
also possible). Between the voiceless consonants in a final syllable a short vowel 
would be voiceless, whispered, and so could disappear. 

If there is/was a sequence of two or more syllables with short vowels be- 
tween the syllables in question, the last one is regularly syncopated and the resulting 
consonant cluster blocks the syncopation of the next preceding syllable, e.g. 1805 
adalul(a)gada ‘don’t lie’; Ea 1952 ukuxtaqal(i)kuu ‘got to see it’ vs. 
ukuftaq(a)likug ‘got to see (something)’; Ea 1974 kayugiq(a)dalix ‘getting weak’, 
kayu§(i)qad(a)kuqing ‘I am getting weak’; Ea 1983 qaatuq(a)lil(a)kaga ‘she didn’t 
want to eat it’, mataad(a)lil(a)gaaq(i)laatxin ‘don’t you by any means do so’; En 
1978 ugunugq(a)tud(a)kuging ‘I am very forgetful’; En 1983 qam angunaada- 
k(u)chang(i)nulux ‘some small (lit. not big) fish’, ilan maas(a)qad(a)qaa ‘where 
it got lost’. 

As mentioned above, the variant Eu 1987 iRammalakag ‘is not good’ beside 
ifamanlakaf appears to be based on iRamnakug ‘is good’, by substitution of the 
disyllabic suffix -lakag for the monosyllabic -ku; likewise itam(a)nakuftxin ‘you 
are good’, Eu 1984 ting séak(u)tikiging ‘I am getting skinny’, probably based on 
txin sdéak(u)tfkug ‘he/she is getting skinny’. The form En 1983 (iftanangin) 
Aqat(a)namad(a)milux ‘(his sayings) are never understandable either’ appears to 
be based on aqat(a)nad{a)nulux ‘are never understandable’, the suffix -ma- ‘ei- 
ther’ being inserted in the syncopated form; likewise En 1982 nydasaq(a)idanat 
‘usually started bringing (something)’ with insertion of the suffix -da- ‘usually’ into 
the very common complex ending -q(a)linag ‘started -’, present -q(a)Ifkug. A gram- 
matical relation of this sort may perhaps explain also the following forms, where the 
syncopation appears to start one syllable farther from the end of the word than usual: 
Eu 1909 husutt méas(a)qadasxalix, tiyagug()qadasxdlix ‘all of it (his party) be- 
ing annihilated, having no more men’ (J 34:18] f.), rather than (*) maasaq(a)dasxalix, 
tayaé(u)Biq(a)dasxalix. 

A syncopated rounded vowel may leave no trace, especially if the following 
vowel is rounded, as in Eu 1984 qaat(u)kuging ‘I want to eat’. Or it may labialize 
the preceding consonant, e.g. qaat(u)naqing [-t”n-] ‘I wanted to eat’, saak(u)nakut 
[-k"n-] ‘is skinny’, whence also saak(u)nakugtxin ‘you are skinny’; Ea 1983, Eu 
1984 asaBtitat ‘good luck’ - 4saQ(u)talix [-8"t-] ‘being lucky’ vs. dsatdlix ‘having 
as name’; Ha 1983 agal(u)fixtakug [-]”8-] ‘seems to have teeth’ ; chaay(u)sixchd(a) 
[-y"s-] ‘drink lot of tea!’. A preceding or following velar fricative may be labialized 
or pass to w, ¢.g. Eu 1984 angiig(u)saming [-x"s-], angiiwsaming ‘quite close to 
me’; Ea 1983 igadwikug < igadugikug ‘snow is drifting’; unguchiywaadada 
[-y*w-] < unguchiyugaadada ‘sit down for a while’. Or the syncopated rounded 
vowel may replace a preceding or following low vowel, e.g. Enk 1982 agiitusnakug 
‘is easy to get along with’ vs. agiit(a)sun(a)lakag ‘is not easy to get along with’; Ea 
1983 ayagutikuqing ‘I look for a wife’, but En 1982 ayagagtikug < ayagagutikug 
‘he looks for a wife’; Ea 1974 igiim qagadsulkakan < qagadusalakakan ‘being 
displeased with’; Ea 1909 ayZasqudalix < ayfasuqadalix ‘going more slowly’ (J 
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6:30). The syncopation ofa conditions the vowel assimilation in Ea 1909 ayugluku& 
< ayugalaku ‘was gone out with’ (J 6:46). 

A syncopated palatal vowel may leave no trace, as in asfat(i)kuu ‘he killed 
it’. Or it may palatalize a preceding velar fricative or a preceding jong aa, e.g. En 
1984 asamaag(i)kuqing [-x'k-] ‘I am lonely’; Eu 1984 amaykugqing [-Ey*k-] be- 
side amaxkugqing < amagikuging ‘I did (so and so) last night’; [&:xta:dalix] beside 
aaxtaadalix < aagitaadalix ‘keeping (his eye) barely open’; gachinaaé(i)kuu 
[-nii:%k-] ‘tried to feed it’. Or the palatal vowel may replace a preceding short a, e.g. 
Ea 1909 masxilgaan < masxaligaan ‘in what way, a way to’ (J 6:41); En 1982 
angignaqing < angaginaging ‘I lived’. 

The syncopation creates many two-consonant clusters beyond the basic pat- 
terns: two stops, two prelingual consonants, two postlingual consonants, etc., as in 
the examples above. Among the secondary clusters are also double consonants, genu- 
ine geminates, e.g. Ea 1983 yuug(i)gaadakug ‘is young’; Eu 1984 lakaay(a)yauging 
‘my poor boy’; nugal(i)laagnagtxin ‘(he said that) he had reached (the kayak)’; Ea 
1983 Aakdl(a)lakan ‘being smart’; with dissimilation of the two laterals Ea 1909 
haqay4adlakan < haqayaalalakan ‘being treated fearlessly’ (J 6:34). A double 
stop is shortened to a single one in the frequent type En 1982 taang(a)duu(ka)kuging 
‘Lam going to drink’. Two syllables are eliminated in Ep 1983 (agalkiingin) aqadniin 
< aqadananiin ‘for those who come (after us)’. The syncopated sequence -iy(a)- is 
adjusted as a long vowel in Eu 1984 agiilaafdnang < agiyalaaganang ‘I tried to 
wake him up’. 

A uvular fricative has disappeared together with the preceding short vowel 
in the extremely frequent invariable stem 1909-fistalix (borrowed in A, Au as hiistal) 
< 1826-70 (A 1838-) hi-isa-£ta-lix ‘to say, etc.’; passive 1909- iiltalix beside 
iilagtalix, 1804-34 hiilaftalix. Likewise En 1982 annistukug, A a-masu-fta-kut 
‘perhaps is ...’; Ea 1970 uldal(at)takugaan ‘when (fine weather) dawned’ (cf. J 
40:11, 73:26). 


1.3. Internal sandhi 
1.3.0. General remarks 

A word form may consist of a stem (base) only or contain one or several 
suffixes, possibly also an enclitic. By definition, a suffix cannot be separated by a pause 
from its stem, except in cases of self-correction, marked by a rapid onset of the 
corrected suffixal part, e.g. A 1952 stiun’ gidix -ngis stun’ giisal ‘taking for themselves 
their (dix reflexive) - their (-ngis non-reflexive) things’ , correction to: suun’ gi-ngis ‘their 
(the other ones’) things’; Ayéasiin -ligdan ilAgtat igii[m] atxags aftakug ‘(said that) 
he [b] had made ready for him [a] also his [a’s] - for him [a] a boat’, correction to 
ayfaasi-liga-an ‘a boat for himself’ (-liga- ‘a future’); hiikus ilaftas Ast4asal -lAasal 
‘dying of - in great number of that too’, correction to asfa-la-asa-1 ‘dying in great 
number (-la-) of’ (1959, text 4:281, 429, 4:57 = N.M.3:70, 90, 111). The correc- 
tions, ending as demanded by the context, have an initial consonant like a stem (cf. 
ngiin ‘for them’, lil ‘letting out’, lal ‘gathering’) and are cut at a morpheme border. 
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In general, the morpheme border is covered by the syllabic structure ofa 
word form. For example, there is no relevant phonetic difference in Atkan between 
ag-ula-l ‘being brought (lit. passed with) across’ and agu-la-I ‘making several’ as in 
A 1952akayuz imax Agulal ... ‘(said they were) being brought across the strait’ and 
mal maédix imax agulal ‘and making plans (lit. what for themselves to do) for 
themselves’ (1959, text 4:386, 400 = N.M. 3:77, 82); or in Eastern (Ea 1983) be- 
tween sixsi-lakan ‘not breaking (something)’ and (kigusingin) sixsi-la-kan ‘break- 
ing his several (teeth)’ (-kan refers to the referent of -ngin pl. ‘his’). Only in excep- 
tional cases such as the following the morpheme border is marked phonotactically: 
A hitdag, hitza% ‘he (-%) usually (-da-, -za-) goes out’, hitna% ‘he went out’, 
hatlakag ‘he did not (-laka&) get up’ (1.2.1.2. end). 

Astem without a suffix, a base, may have one, two or three syllables; longer 
stems generally contain a suffix. A stem, with or without one or several suffixes, 
may end in a short vowel or in a consonant (a single consonant or a cluster), mostly 
a postlingual fricative, m, ort, e.g. qa- ‘fish; to eat’, di- ‘soot’, su- ‘to take’; taanga- 
‘water; to drink’, aki- ‘price; to buy’, ulu- ‘meat’; tagada- ‘to be new’, angali- 
‘daylight; day; to pass the day’, tayagu- ‘man’; slag- ‘to be wide’, stiix ‘pogie, 
greenfish’, aygag- ‘to walk’ ; alug ‘letter’, alug- ‘to write’, kanwug ‘heart’; kim- ‘to 
descend’, utm- ‘middle’, E qamgaang, A qagmang ‘emperor goose’; at- ‘lower 
part; area below; underside’, slax-t- ‘to make wider’, haf-t- ‘to get up’, kim-t- ‘to 
take down’, ing-t- ‘to move back’; qal- ‘bottom’, agal- ‘hind part; space behind: 
subsequent time’. 

A suffix may consist of or begin with a vowel, short or long, or a consonant 
(a single consonant or a cluster). 

The theoretically possible combinations are thus V+V(V), V+C(C), 
(C)C+V(V), (C)C+C(C). The actual combinations result from adjustments to the 
phonotactic patterns. There may be more than one possible phonotactic adjustment, 
so that the treatment of the individual suffixes may be idiosyncratic. The consonantic 
stems, which entail the more complicated adjustments, in the later language have 
largely become vocalic by generalization of the auxiliary vowel i (1.3.4.). The long 
vowel of a suffix may in some cases trigger lengthening of the short vowel of the 
initial syllable of the stem. 


1.3.1. V+V(V) 

The language having no diphthongs, the initial vowel of a suffix, determin- 
able in forms with a consonantic stem (1.3.3.), is regularly assimilated to the final 
vowel of a stem, e.g. chuyu- ‘arm’, qangli-, Au qagli- ‘shoulder’, cha- ‘hand’ + -a 
‘his/her’, as in kamg-a, Au kav-a ‘his/her head’: chuyuu ‘his/her arm’, ganglii, Au 
qaglii ‘his/her shoulder’, chaa ‘his/her hand’; + -(i)in absol.sg. ‘your’, as in A 
ué-in, uf-tin ‘your thing, yours’: chuyuun ‘your arm’, qangliin, Au gagliin ‘your 
shoulder’, chaan ‘your hand’. For the vowel written ia see 1.3.3. (4). 

With the suffix -aada- ‘little, small, minor, etc.’, as in isug-aada-& ‘young 
seal’, and ‘a little, slowly, barely, etc.’, as in A kiim-aada- ‘descend a little, slowly’ 
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(stem kim), the short vowel of the initial syllable of the stem is frequently Jength- 
ened, especially in Eastern, e.g. tadga- ‘span (measure from the thumb to the finger 
tip)’ + -aada-: En 1948- taadgaada%, A 1952- tadgaada ‘minor span (from the 
thumb to the tip of the index)’; alaSu- ‘sea’ + -aada- : E 1812-70 aalaguudag, 
1909- aalguuda ‘gulf; lagoon’; suna- ‘ship’ + -aada- A 1973 suunaadag or 
sunaadag ‘playship’; chixta- ‘to rain’ + -aada-: En 1982 chiigtaadakug ‘it is rain- 
ing a little, just sprinkling’. 

The rounded vowel of the suffix E -figusa-, A -iiguza- ‘real, really, etc.’, as 
in A ataqan-iiguza-% ‘really one, all alone’, is unrounded by dissimilation after a 
stem in u, e.g. E husu-, A huzu- ‘all’, En 1978 usuug(i)saa, A huzuugizaa ‘abso- 
lutely all of it’; adalu-lakan ‘to not lie, to tell the truth’, A adaluugizagulaxt ii? ‘do 
you really tell the truth ?’ 

The initial vowel of the suffix -iigamag- ‘major, main’, as in isug-iigamax 
‘adult seal’, replaces the stem vowel a in a couple of old derivatives: qawa- ‘sea 
lion’, A 1840 qawiigamax, 1973, Eu 1984 gawaagamax ‘adult sea lion’; tugida- 
‘moon; month’, E 1791-1840,A 1840-1952 Tugidiigamax, E 1870- Tugidaagamax 
‘December (E), January (A, En)’. So does the initial vowel of the rare suffix -uli- ‘to 
lose N; to remove from N’ in chnga- ‘fur’, chnguli-lix ‘to shed fur’; tana- ‘land, 
place’, tanuli-lix ‘to remove (people) from their place’; safa- ‘sleep’, sa@uli-lix ‘to 
disturb the sleep of, to keep sleepless’. 

The contracted vowel is shortened in a few derivatives with the suffixes -usa- 
‘with’, passive -ula-, and -usi- ‘means’ (see 1.3.3.), e.g. taya- ‘to shop; to buy’, E, A 
tayasaclix ‘to sell’ vs. A tayaasa-l ‘to buy with, to buy for’; mika- ‘to play’, En 
1982 mikasa-lix, E 1870-, A 1860- mikaasa-lix ‘to play with’; combined with the 
suffix -uunu- the contracted vowel is regularly shortened in Eastern, ¢.g. tanaanu- 
lix ‘to approach land’, Eun 1909-10 tanaanusa-lix, A, Au tanaanuusa-l ‘to take 
ashore’, qagaanu-lix ‘to go eastward’, Eu 1909 qagdansillix (J 34:164 written 
qagaan(u)salix), A 1950 qagaanuusa-l ‘going eastwards with, taking east’; iga-lix 
‘to start flying’, igasi& ‘wing’; qaga-lix ‘to be glad’, E 1909 qagasin, Eukn 1948- 
qafasin ‘decorations for baskets and grass mats’. 


1.3.2. V+C(C) 

A suffix consisting of a consonant or having an initial consonant or cluster 
is added directly to the vowel stem, e.g. tayafu-x ‘two men’; E lakaay(a)-kucha-& 
‘little boy’; A tayagu-lgu-% ‘big man’. 

The rounded vowel of the suffix -kucha-is unrounded after a stem in u, eg. 
A 1952 tayagu-kicha-% (later tayagukuchag) ‘small man’; aniqdu-% ‘child’, A 
1780- aniqdu-kicha-% ‘small child’. The difference from -Igu-, E -igu-, is appar- 
ently due to the preceding velar, cf. -figuza-, -uugiza- in 1.3.1. See also 1.3.4.3. 


1.3.3. (C)C+V(V) 
The stem consonants £/, g/x, and m combine with the initial vowel of a 
suffix in a straightforward way, e.g. kanuug-a ‘his/her heart’; isug-aada-% ‘young 
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seal’, isug-iigamax ‘adult seal’; ag-usa-lix ‘to pass with’; E im-usi-& ‘instrument 
for roiling’. Some stems drop a short vowel in the last open syllable before a vocalic 
suffix, e.g. aamax ‘blood’, aamg-a ‘his blood’; see 2,1.1.2.2. The short vowel in the 
initial syllable of a stem may be lengthened before a suffix with an initial aa (ef. 
1,3.1.), e.g. En 1950- aaygag-aada-lix ‘to walk slowly’; A 1909- kiim-aadi-l, but 
Au kim-aayi-I ‘to descend fast’. 

The suffixes -usa-, passive -pla-, and -usi- after stems in a postlingual 
fricative with more than one syllable have mostly the variants -asa-, -ala-, -asi-, e.g. 
alug-asa-lix ‘to write down’, alug-ala-lix ‘to be written with’, but atxag-usa-lix ‘to 
put in order’; aygag-asaclix, E 1870 also aygag-usa-lix (Matthew 15.14) ‘to walk 
with’; alug-asi-%, E 1819 alu@-usi-% ‘means for writing, pen’; qa-naaf-asi-%, A 
1952 qanaag-usi-& ‘means for fishing, seine’; A saamdug-asi-& ‘implement for 
making skin wider’. 

The stem consonant t, found as such before consonants (1.3.4.), has four 
variants determined by the initial vowel of a suffix: 

(1) t before i (auxiliary vowel, see 1.3.4.), before the ii of some suffixes, and 
if postconsonantic also before u, e.g. at-im hadaa ‘downward direction’; hit-iku-% 
‘he just went out’; Ea 1909 ut-iigusa-kug-ikin ‘as soon as they capsized’ (J 4:29), 
but also E 1826- ach-iigusa-n, beside E 1834 at-ligusa-, A 1838- ateliguza-n ‘ 
quite straight, etc.’ ; igiim aygaxt-usa-qaa ‘he walked off with it’; 

(2) if postvocalic, d before u, e.g. hid-usa-qaa ‘he went out with it’, 

(3) ch before a (except (4)), aa, uu, e.g. A hich-ada, E (h)ich-aa “go out’; 
hich-aatu-kug ‘wants to go out’; ach-a ‘the lower part of it’, ach-uui- ‘the lower’; 

(4) s before an a alternating with ii after other consonants, e.g. his-ag-an 
‘he (in order) to go out’, txin aygaxs-a-an ‘he to walk off’, cf. a@-fig-an ‘he to put, 
give’, aygag-iig-an ‘he to walk’, kim-iig-an ‘he to descend’. For short, this vowel is 
written ia : the i turns a stem consonant t into s, while after other consonants the ais 
regularly assimilated to thei, and this longii is regularly assimilated to a stem vowel 
(1.3.1.), e.g. haqa-af-an ‘he to come’. 

The suffix -usi-, -asi-, in eighteenth century Atkan absol.sg, -un, -an, had 
before vocalic suffixes the consonantic variant -uch-, -ach-, later leveled out to -usi-, 
-asi- (2.1.1.2.4.), e.g. A 1791 tanadgun, E 1791-, A 1840- tanadgusi-g ‘settlement, 
village’, A 1952 Takaamxim tanadguch-a ‘the village of Sviechnikov Harbor’ 
(Amlia Island), also tanadgusi-i; E 1870, A 1840 tanadguch-aadag, E 1909 
tanadgusi-idag ‘small settlement’. 


1.3.4. (C)C+C(C) 

A suffix with an initial consonant, determinable from forms with a vocalic 
stem, together with the final consonant of the stem may quite often yield a cluster in 
agreement with the general phonotactic patterns, e.g. A kim-dug-lug-na-& ‘rain 
was pouring down’; xaadag-naag-na-& ‘he ran’, lit. ‘tried (-naag-) to be fast (xadag-, 
initial vowel lengthened by the long vowel of the suffix)’; hatag-chgi-I ‘bouncing, 
making (a ball) bounce’; txin sadax-t-na-& ‘he got fat’; af-tué- ‘to put several, to 
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give to several’, Ba alix-tug- ‘to vomit many times’, A i(t)-tug- ‘to drop in great 
numbers’ with t automatically from t+t, there being no phonemic geminates. 

If the cluster would not be in agreement with the general phonotactic pat- 
terns, there are four types of adjustments: (1) insertion of an auxiliary vowel, (2) 
assimilation or other change of the stem consonant, (3) change of the suffix conso- 
nant, (4) omission of the initial consonant of the suffix (or, put the other way round, 
addition of it after a vowel stem). The choice is partly idiosyncratic: suffixes with 
the same initial consonant or cluster may be treated differently. 


1.3.4.1. Auxiliary vowels 

Final suffixes consisting of a single consonant have after a consonant the 
auxiliary vowel i, e.g. isu& ‘harbor seal’, rel.sg. + -(i)m = isugim, pl. E isug-in, A 
isug-is, cf. tayagu-% ‘man’, rel.sg. tayagu-m, pl. tayagu-n, tayagu-s. Through such 
forms a consonant stem may become a vowel stem: E, A 1978- isugi-&, rel.sg. isugi- 
m, etc. 

Suffixes with an initial consonant cluster that does not yield a regular three- 
consonant cluster together with the stem consonant must either be changed (1.3.4.3.) 
or have an auxiliary vowel i or a (the choice depends partly on the preceding conso- 
nant), e.g. -(i(D/a)dgu- ‘to make, cause (several) to’ (frequentative of -t-): En slag- 
iidgu-, A slag-idgu- ‘to make (several) wider’, A atxag-adgu- ‘to put (several) in 
order’, cf. E qakaadgu-, A qaka-dgu- ‘to dry (several)’; E -(/a)lgu-, A -(i)lgu- 
‘big’: A isug-ilgu-& ‘big seal’, cf. tayagu-Igu-% ‘big man’; A asfat-ifsiida-kuun 
‘you killed it, poor thing’, cf. qaatu-Rsiida-t ? ‘are you hungry, poor thing’ (said to 
a baby). Having an initial ch, the suffix -chfi- ‘to make, cause’ goes with a stem 
with a final postlingual fricative (see above) orm, e.g. kim-chii- ‘to make descend’, 
but with a stem in t it must have an auxiliary vowel, e.g. hit-ichii- ‘to send out’. 

The suffixes with an initial uvular fricative, notably -8i- ‘to have N, to be in 
N, etc.; to be V-ed’ and -@u- ‘to have many N’, have after a consonant the auxiliary 
vowel a, with the same effect as an other suffixal a upon a preceding prelingual 
obstruent, e.g. anf-afi- ‘to have breath = to live, be alive’, tanadguch-afi- ‘to live 
in a village’, cf. ula-8i- ‘to live in a house’; E 1870 sam-afi- ‘to be counted’; tugi- 
t- ‘to stretch’, tugich-a8i- to be stretched’, cf. una-fi- ‘to be cooked’; hat- ‘out- 
side’, E ach-agu- ‘northwest’. 

Some suffixes have an auxiliary vowel (mostly a) although they would be 
compatible with the phonotactic patterns also without it, e.g. -(a)da imperative 2.p.sg.: 
ag-ada ‘give (it), put (it)’, ayug-ada ‘go out (in boat)’, A hich-ada, E by dissimila- 
tion (h)ichaa ‘go out’ (late Atkan agi-da, ayugi-da, hiti-da), cf. qangu-da ‘come 
in’; -(a)ya- ‘to try to make V’ (‘try to -t-’, so not after t): sadag-aya- ‘to try to make 
fat, fatten’, atxa®-aya- ‘to try to repair’ (atxag-t- ‘to repait’), cf. ayu-ya- ‘to try to 
turn over’ (ayu-t- ‘to fell’); A 1952 atxag-amasu-kuf (later atxa-masu-kug) ‘he 
is perhaps right’; A 1950 ayug-ama-amis (also ayugmaamis) ‘you too to leave’. 

The present suffix -ku-, rather than fusing with a preceding postlingual con- 
sonant (1.3.4.2.), has invariably the auxiliary vowel i: ag-iku-u ‘gave it, put it’, 
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ayug-iku-& ‘is going out (in boat)’, kim-iku-& ‘is descending’, hit-iku-& ‘just went 
out’, cf. qa-ku-& ‘is eating’, etc. These forms are/were probably the principal bridge 
for verbal consonant stems to become vowel stems. 


1,3.4.2. Assimilation or loss of stem consonants 

In the older language stem-final postlingual fricatives were assimilated to a 
suffix-initial velar stop, except monosyllabic stems in Eastern, e.g. hug- ‘case, bag” 
4+ -kix dual 3A: E 1870 kitamin huxkix (Eu 1984 ugikix) ‘your shoes, lit. your 
feet’s cases’ (Acts 7:33), but E 1805 kitam hukix ‘stockings’, A 1860 kitam hukix 
‘shoes’ (Mark 1.7); ulliix (uliig-) ‘boot’, E 1870-, A 1950 uliikix ‘his boots’, uliikin 
‘his own / your boots’ (En 1950 also uliigi-kin). With a uvular stem consonant the 
resulting stop is/was uvular or velar, e.g. dag- ‘attached surface’, EB 1826-1952 
da&kiin, A 1860 dagiin, A 1950-52 dakiin ‘(loose) from the two; the two apart’; 
chida8- ‘space beside’, A 1860 chidaqin ‘beside the two’; hulug ‘nipple’, A 1909 
hulukix ‘the nipples of (her breast)’ (J 78:90); ali ‘old man; crew’, A 1952 ayfaasim 
aligix ‘kayak crew (two men)’, but isuf ‘seal’, A 1952 isukicha- ‘small-sized seal’ 
(1952- also isugi-kucha-%). 

The conditional suffix is after a vowel -gu-, after a consonant in Atkan -igu-, 
but in Eastern and Attuan with a uvular -qu-, with a velar -ku-, with the dental stop 
-t-xu-, e.g. haqa-gu-un ‘if/when you come’; E aquun, Au uquun, A ag-igu-un ‘if 
you put, give’; E, Au ayukuun, A ayug-igu-un ‘if you go out (in boat); E 1870 
chat-xu-mehi ‘if you fulfill’ (John 8.31), A 1860 agat-igu-mdix ‘when you two 
get (into the village)’ (Luke 22.10). Likewise Ea 1910 ay&a-gali- ‘he who is to 
travel’, aygakaliz ‘he who is to walk (aygag-)’ (J 24:7, 5). 

Before the frequentative suffixes -mig-, -mig-da-, -mix-ta- a stem-final 
postlingual fricative is deleted, except in monosyllabic stems, e.g. A tig-mig- ‘to 
press down several times’; anag-, anamig- ‘to hit several times with a club’; quiug-, 
gulumigda- ‘to keep on scraping’; E also sngag-, sngaamig- ‘to dream and wake 
up intermittently’; but E 1870 kalat-mixta-lix ‘dragging out (several)’ (Acts 8.3). 

A stem-final t before a suffix-initial prelingual consonant is kept in Atkan 
but is assimilated or deleted in Eastern (cf. 1.2.1.2.), e.g. A hit-na-&, En hihnag, Eu 
hina, Ea inag ‘he went out’; A asfat-laka%, Eu asfalaka ‘did not kill (e.g. the 
halibut)’; A 1952 hit-zaagu- ‘recently emerged (mountain)’, Eb 1984 isaagu- 
(kugaan) ‘just after (he had) gone out’. 


1.3.4.3. Adjustment of suffix-initial consonants 

In several suffixes a postvocalic lateral alternates with a postconsonantal s, 
before which a stem-final t is deleted. 

Tn the case of suffixes with an initial cluster the alteration is explained by 
the pattern of three-consonant clusters, which admit only a medial prelingual ob- 
struent, e.g. su-lga- ‘to be taken’, af-sxa- ‘to be put, to be given’, ax-sxa- ‘to be 
passed’, sam-sxa- ‘to be counted’, asfasxa- ‘to be killed’ (asfat- ‘kill’), kimsxa- 
‘to be taken down’ (kim-t- ‘take down’); taanga-Igi- ‘to pour water into; to-put in 
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(stem kim), the short vowel of the initial syllable of the stem is frequently length- 
ened, especially in Eastern, €.8. tadga- ‘span (measure from the thumb to the finger 
tip)’ + -aada-: En 1948- taadgaadag, A 1952- tadgaadag ‘minor span (from the 
thumb to the tip of the index)’; alagu- ‘sea’ + -aada- : E 1812-70 aalaguudag, 
1909- aalguudak ‘gulf; lagoon’; suma- ‘ship’ + -aada- A 1973 suunaadag or 
sunaada ‘playship’; chigta- ‘to rain’ + -aada-: En 1982 chiittaadaku ‘it is rain- 
ing a little, just sprinkling’. 

The rounded vowel of the suffix E -iigusa-, A -iiguza- ‘real, really, etc.’, as 
in A atagan-iiguza-& ‘really one, all alone’, is unrounded by dissimilation after a 
stem in u, e.g. E husu-, A huzu- ‘all’, En 1978 usuug(i)saa, A huzuugizaa ‘abso- 
lutely all of it’; adalu-lakan ‘to not lie, to tell the truth’, A adaluugizagulagt ii? ‘do 
you really tell the truth 7” 

‘The initial vowel of the suffix -ligamag- ‘major, main’, as in isué-iigamax 
‘adult seal’, replaces the stem vowel a in a couple of old derivatives: qawa- ‘sea 
lion’, A 1840 gawiigamax, 1973, Eu 1984 qawaagamax ‘adult sea lion’; tugida- 
‘moon; month’, E 1791-1840, A 1840-1952 Tugidiigamax, E 1870- Jugidaagamax 
‘December (E), January (A, En)’. So does the initial vowel of the rare suffix -uli- ‘to 
lose N; to remove from N’ in chnga- ‘fur’, chnguli-lix ‘to shed fur’; tama- ‘land, 
place’, tanuli-lix ‘to remove (people) from their place’; saa- ‘sleep’, saguli-lix ‘to 
disturb the sleep of, to keep sleepless’. 

The contracted vowel is shortened jn a few derivatives with the suffixes -usa- 
‘with’, passive -ula-, and -usi- ‘means’ (see 1.3.3.), €.g. tayae ‘to shop; to buy’, E, A 
tayasa-lix ‘to sell’ vs. A tayaasa-l ‘to buy with, to buy for’; mika- ‘to play’, En 
1982 mikasa-lix, E 1870-, A 1860- mikaasa-lix ‘to play with’; combined with the 
suffix -uunu- the contracted vowel is regularly shortened in Eastern, e.g. tanaanu- 
lix ‘to approach land’, Eun 1909-10 tanaanusa-lix, A, Au tanaanuusa-] ‘to take 
ashore’, qagaanu-lix ‘to go eastward’, Eu 1909 qagdansiilix (J 34:164 written 
gagaan(u)salix), A 1950 qagaanuusa-l ° ‘going eastwards with, taking east’; iga-lix 
‘to start flying’, igasi& ‘wing’; gaGa-lix ‘to be glad’, E 1909 gagasin, Eukn 1948- 
gafasin ‘decorations for baskets and grass mats’. 


1.3.2. V+C(C) 

A suffix consisting of a consonant or having an initial consonant or cluster 
is added directly to the vowel stem, €.g- tayagu-x ‘two men’; Elakaay(a)-kucha-& 
‘Jittle boy’; A tayagu-lgu-f ‘big man’. 

The rounded vowel of the suffix -kucha-is unrounded after a stem inu, e.g. 
A 1952 tayagu-kicha-& (later tayagukuchag) ‘small man’; aniqdu-% ‘child’, A 
1780- aniqdu-kicha-& ‘small child’. The difference from -Igu-, E -Igu-, is appar- 
ently due to the preceding velar, cf. -liguza-, -wagiza- in 1.3.1. See also 1.3.4.3. 


1.3.3. (C)C+V(V) 
The stem consonants §/%, 8/x, and m combine with the initial vowel of a 


suffix in a straightforward way, €.8- kanuug-a ‘his/her heart’; isug-aada-X ‘young 
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seal’, isug-iigamax ‘adult seal’; ag-usa-lix ‘to pass with’; E im-usi-& ‘instrument 
for rolling’. Some stems drop a short vowel in the last open syllable before a vocalic 
suffix, ¢.g. aamax ‘blood’, aamg-a ‘his blood’; see 2.1.1.2.2. The short vowel in the 
initial syllable of a stern may be lengthened before a suffix with an initial aa (cf. 
13.1,, e.g. En 1950- aaygag-aada-lix ‘to walk slowly’; A 1909- kiim-aadi-1, but 
Au kim-aayi-l ‘to descend fast’. 

The suffixes -usa-, passive -ula-, and -usi- after stems in a postlingual 
fricative with more than one syllable have mostly the variants -asa-, -ala-, -asi-, e.g. 
alug-asa-lix ‘to write down’, alug-ala-lix ‘to be written with’, but atxag-usa-lix ‘to 
put in order’; aygag-asa-lix, E 1870 also aygag-usa-lix (Matthew 15.14) ‘to walk 
with’; alug-asi-&, B 1819 alug-usi-& ‘means for writing, pen’; qa-naag-asi-R, A 
1952 qanaag-usi-% ‘means for fishing, seine’; A saamdug-asi-& ‘implement for 
making skin wider’. 

The stem consonant t, found as such before consonants (1.3.4.), has four 
variants determined by the initial vowel of a suffix: 

(1) t before i (auxiliary vowel, see 1.3.4.), before theii of some suffixes, and 
if postconsonantic also before u, e.g. at-im hadaa ‘downward direction’; hit-iku-& 
*he just went out’; Fa 1909 ut-iigusa-kug-ikin ‘as soon as they capsized’ (J 4:29), 
but also E 1826- ach-iigusa-n, peside E 1834 at-ligusa-, A 1838- at-liguza-n ‘ 
quite straight, etc’ ; igiim aygaxt-usa-qaa *he walked off with it’; 

(2) if postvocalic, d before u, e.g. hid-usa-qaa ‘he went out with it’. 

(3) ch before a (except (4)), aa, WU, €.g. A hich-ada, E (h)ich-aa ‘go out’; 
hich-aatu-ku& ‘wants fo go out’; ach-a ‘the lower part of it’, ach-uugi-& ‘the lower’; 

(4) s before an a alternating with fi after other consonants, e.g. his-ag-an 
‘he (in order) to go out’, txin aygaxs-ag-an ‘he to walk off’, cf. a8-fig-an ‘he to put, 
give’, aygag-iig-an ‘he to walk’ , kim-iig-an ‘he to descend’. For short, this vowel is 
written da : the? turns a stem consonant t into s, while after other consonants the a is 
regularly assimilated to thei, and this long iis regularly assimilated to a stem vowel 
(1.3.1), &.g. haga-ag-an ‘he to come’. 

The suffix -usi-, -asi-, in eighteenth century Atkan absol.sg. -un, -an, had 
before vocalic suffixes the consonantic variant -uch-, -ach-, later leveled out to -usi-, 
easi- (2.1.1.2.4.), ©-8- A1791 tanadgun, E 1791-,A 1840- tanadgusi-& ‘settlement, 
village’, A 1952 Takaamxim tanadguch-a ‘the village of Sviechnikov Harbor’ 
(Amlia Island), also tanadgusi-i; E 1870, A 1840 tanadguch-aadag, E 1909 
tanadgusi-idag ‘small settlement’. 


1.3.4. (C\C+C(C) 

A suffix with an initial consonant, determinable from forms with a vocalic 
stem, together with the final consonant of the stem may quite often yield a cluster in 
agreement with the general phonotactic patterns, ¢.g. ‘A kim-dug-lug-na-& ‘rain 
was pouring down’; xaadag-naap-na-X ‘he ran’, lit. ‘tried (-maag-) to be fast (xadag-, 
initial vowel lengthened by the long vowel of the suffix)’; hatag-chgi-I ‘bouncing, 
making (a ball) bounce’; txin sadax-t-na-f ‘he got fat’; ag-tug- ‘to put several, to 
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give to several’, Ea alix-tug- ‘to vomit many times’, A i(0)-tug- ‘to drop in great 
numbers’ with t automatically from tt, there being no phonemic geminates, 

If the cluster would not be in agreement with the general phonotactic pat- 
terns, there are four types of adjustments: (1) insertion of an auxiliary vowel, (2) 
assimilation or other change of the stem consonant, (3) change of the suffix conso- 
nant, (4) omission of the initial consonant of the suffix (or, put the other way round, 
addition of it after a vowel Stem). The choice is partly idiosyncratic: suffixes with 
the same initial consonant or cluster may be treated differently, 


1.3.4.1, Auxiliary vowels 

Final suffixes Consisting of a single consonant have after a consonant the 
auxiliary vowel i, e.g. isu& ‘harbor seal’, rel.sg. + -()m = isugim, pl. E isug-in, A 
isug-is, cf. tayagu-£ ‘man’, rel.sg. tayagu-m, pi. tayagu-n, tayagu-s, Through such 
forms a consonant stem may become a vowel stem: E,A 1978-isugi-g, rel.sg. isugi- 
m, etc. 

Suffixes with an initial consonant cluster that does not yield a regular three- 
Consonant cluster together with the stem consonant must either be changed (1.3.4.3.) 
or have an auxiliary vowel iora (the choice depends partly on the Preceding conso- 
nant), e.g. -(i()/a)dgu- ‘to make, cause (several) to’ (frequentative of -t-): En slag- 
jidgu-, A slag-idgu- ‘to make (several) wider’, A atxag-adgu- ‘to put (several) in 
order’, cf. B qakaadgu-, A qaka-dgu- ‘to dry (several)’; E -(/a)lgu-, A -@lgu- 
‘big’: A isug-ilfu-% ‘big seal’, cf. tayagu-Igu-% ‘big man’; A asfat-ifsiida-kuun 
‘you killed it, poor thing’, cf. qaatu-Rsiida-t ? ‘are you hungry, poor thing’ (said to 
a baby). Having an initial ch, the suffix -chgi- ‘to make, cause’ goes with a stem 
with a final postlingual fricative (see above) orm, e.g. kim-chgi- ‘to make descend’, 
but with a stem in t it must have an auxiliary vowel, e.g. hit-icht- ‘to send out’. 

The suffixes with an initial uvular fricative, notably -i- ‘to have N, to be in 
N, etc.; to be V-ed’ and -Bu- ‘to have many N’, have after a consonant the auxiliary 
vowel ‘a, with the same effect as an other suffixal a upon a preceding prelingual 
obstruent, e.g. ang-ai- ‘to have breath = to live, be alive’, tanadguch-afi- ‘to live 
in a village’, cf. ula-i- ‘to live in a house’; FE 1870 sam-afi- ‘to be counted’; tugi- 
t- ‘to stretch’, tugich-agi- to be Stretched’, cf. una-fi- ‘to be cooked’; hat- ‘out- 
side’, E ach-agu- ‘northwest’, 

Some suffixes have an auxiliary vowel (mostly a) although they would be 
compatible with the phonotactic patterns also without it, €.g. -(a)da imperative 2.p.sg.: 
a§-ada ‘give (it), put (i)’, ayug-ada “go out (in boat)’, A hich-ada, E by dissimila- 
tion (h)ichaa ‘go out’ (late Atkan agi-da, ayugi-da, hiti-da), cf. qangu-da ‘come 
in’; -(a)ya- ‘to try to make V’ (‘try to -t-’, so not after t): sadag-aya- ‘to try to make 
fat, fatten’, atxag-aya- ‘to try to repair’ (atxa-t- ‘to repair’), cf. ayu-ya- ‘to try to 
turn over’ (ayu-t- ‘to fell’); A 1952 atxag-amasu-kug (ater atxag-masu-kug) ‘he 
is perhaps right’; A 1950 ayug-ama-amis (also ayugmaamis) ‘you too to leave’, 

The present suffix -ku-, rather than fusing with a preceding postlingual con- 
sonant (1.3.4.2.), has invariably the auxiliary vowel i : ag-iku-u ‘gave it, put it’, 
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ayug-iku-2 ‘is going out (in boat)’, kim-iku-& ‘is descending’, hit-iku-g ‘just went 
out’, cf. qa-ku-2 ‘is eating’, etc. These forms are/were probably the principal bridge 
for verbal consonant stems to become vowel stems. 


1.3.4.2. Assimilation or loss of stem consonants 

In the older language stem-final postlingual fricatives were assimilated to a 
suffix-initial velar stop, except monosyllabic stems in Eastern, e.g. hug- ‘case, bag’ 
+ -kix dual 3A: E 1870 kitamin huxkix (Eu 1984 ugikix) ‘your shoes, lit. your 
feet’s cases’ (Acts 7:33), but E 1805 kitam hukix ‘stockings’, A 1860 kitam hukix 
‘shoes’ (Mark 1.7); uliix (uliig-) ‘boot’, E 1870-, A 1950 uliikix ‘his boots’, uliikin 
‘his own / your boots? (En 1950 also uliigi-kin). With a uvular stem consonant the 
resulting stop is/was uvular or velar, e.g. da8- ‘attached surface’, E 1826-1952 
dagkiin, A 1860 daqiin, A 1950-52 dakiin ‘(loose) from the two; the two apart’; 
chidaf- ‘space beside’, A 1860 chidagin ‘beside the two’; hulug ‘nipple’, A 1909 
hulukix ‘the nipples of (her breast)’ (J 78:90); ali€ ‘old mnan; crew’, A 1952 ay@aasim 
aliqix ‘kayak crew (two men)’, but isug ‘seal’, A 1952 isukicha-% ‘small-sized seal’ 
(1952- also isugi-kucha-2), 

The conditional suffix is after a vowel -gu-, after a Consonant in Atkan -igu-, 
but in Eastern and Attuan with a uvular -qu-, with a velar -ku-, with the dental stop 
-t-xu-, e.g. haqa-gu-un ‘if/when you come’; E aquun, Au uquun, A ag-igu-un ‘if 
you put, give’; E, Au ayukuun, A ayug-igu-un ‘if you go out (in boat); E 1870 
chfat-xu-mehi ‘if you fulfill’ (John 8.31), A 1860 afat-igu-mdix ‘when you two 
get (into the village)’ (Luke 22.10). Likewise Ea 1910 ay&a-gali-% ‘he who is to 
travel’, aygakali& ‘he who is to walk (aygag-)’ (J 24:7, 5). ? 

Before the frequentative suffixes -mig-, -mig-da-, -mix-ta- @ stem-final 
postlingual fricative is deleted, except in monosyllabic stems, e.g. A fig-mig- ‘to 
Press down several times’; anag-, anamig- ‘to hit several times with a club’; qulug-, 
qulumigda- ‘to keep on scraping’; E also sngag-, sngaamig- ‘to dream and wake 
up intermittently’; but E 1870 kalat-mixta-lix ‘dragging out (several)’ (Acts 8.3). 

A stem-final t before a suffix-initial prelingual consonant is kept in Atkan 
but is assimilated or deleted in Eastem (cf. 1.2.1.2.), e.g. A hit-na-%, En hibnag, Eu 
hinag, Ea inat ‘he went out’; A asfat-lakag, Eu astalakag ‘did not kill (e.g. the 
halibut)’; A 1952 hit-zaagu- ‘recently emerged (mountain)’, Eb 1984 isaagu- 
(kugaan) ‘just after (he had) gone out’. 


1.3.4.3. Adjustment of suffix-initial consonants 

In several suffixes a postvocalic lateral alternates with a postconsonantal s, 
before which a stem-final t is deleted. 

In the case of suffixes with an initial cluster the alternation is explained by 
the pattern of three-consonant clusters, which admit only a medial prelingual ob- 
struent, e.g. su-lga- ‘to be taken’, af-sxa- ‘to be put, to be given’, ax-sxa- ‘to be 
Passed’, sam-sxa- ‘to be counted’, asfasxa- ‘to be killed’ (asfat- ‘kill’), kimsxa- 
‘to be taken down’ (kim-t- ‘take down’); taanga-Igi- ‘to pour water into; to put in 
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water’, hux-sti- ‘to put cover on, to cover, to wrap up’, anasfi- ‘to put a property 
mark (anat-, anati-%) on’, En 1909 qugaanuusf-asa-, Ea 1910 qugaanuusti-isa- 
‘to give (ngaan him) as magic protector’ (J 43:14, 19; 17:38) (qugaanuusi-f, 
*qugaanuuch-a ‘his magic protector’). 

The conjunctive (2.1.9.2.) with an anaphoric complement suffix follows the 
same pattem but also the simple conjunctive has the alternation, e.g. su-l-ka (E 
1791- also su-kan) ‘taking it’, su-lix, A, Au su-l ‘taking’; a&-sxa (E -sxan) ‘putting, 
giving it’, at-six, A af-s ‘putting, giving’; astasxa(n) ‘killing it’, astasix, A astas 
(deletion of -t-) ‘killing’. Also the Eastern recent past (2.1.9.3.2.) has this alterna- 
tion, different from the treatment of the negative -lakaf, -lakan. -laga- (see 1.3.4.2.), 
e.g. waaQ(a)-laafana-& ‘he came in (this morning)’, sngax-saagana-qing ‘I was 
dreaming last night’, astasaagana-a ‘he had killed it’. The suffix -limag- ‘to deal 
with, etc? has the sibilant only after ¢ (deleted), e.g. qa-limag- ‘to cut fish’, isug- 
limag- ‘to butcher a seal’, A angaduusimag- ‘to make war’ (angaduuti-% ‘enemy’). 


The very important suffix -hli- ‘still, while; just, only, etc.’, in Atkan since: 


1860 also postconsonantic (cf. 1.2.1.2.2.), has/had a postconsonantic variant -smi- 
with expansions, ¢.g. E 1870 aygax-smi-kuf, A 1860 aygax-hli-kugaan ‘while he 
was walking’ (Luke 9.42); A 1860 ax-smihli-igan ‘for (a camel) to pass’ (Luke 
18.25); E 1870 (satmalim) hamat-smili-gan ‘even by (the door)’ (Mark 2.2); A 
1950 saalusmibliigan amasukug ‘perhaps it will still stop raining (saalu-t-)’. 


1.3.4.4. Postvocalic postlingual continuant, postconsonantal zero 

The postvocalic anaphoric suffixes rel.sg. -gan and pl. E -ngin, A ongis, rel. 
-ngin (2.1.1.3.), have or had after a consonant variants without the initial consonant, 
e.g. ana-gan ‘(of) his mother’, kanuug-an ‘(of) his heart’; A hla-ngis ‘his sons’, 
rel. hla-ngin, 1950 uliig-is ‘his (several) boots’, rel. ultig-in (mostly replaced by 
uliigi-ngis, uliigi-ngin). 

Several suffixes have an initial uvular fricative after a vowel but not after a 
consonant, e.g. -(2)ta- ‘to have V-ed, etc.’: su-Rta- ‘to hold, to use’ (su- ‘to take’), 
kix-ta- ‘to hold in the mouth’ (kig: ‘to bite’), kim-ta- ‘to go down fora while’, hita- 
(automatically < hit-ta-) ‘to go out for a while’; -(®)a-, Au -(8)u- passive of the 
preceding: su-Ga- ‘to be held, be used’, kig-a- ‘to be held in the mouth’ (not with 
stems in t); -(2)si- ‘to make, build; vr. to become; to deal with’: ula-Ssi- ‘to build a 
house’, uliix-si- ‘to make mukluks’, isut-si- ‘to kill seals’, with deletion of t Ea 
chiidug-si- ‘to cut into strips (chiidugt(i)-)’. 

Several suffixes have after a vowel an initial q, together with a uvular stem 
consonant also a q, with a velar stem consonant k, after m likewise k, after t x. In 
view of the assimilation of a stem-final postlingual fricative with a suffix-initial k 
(1.3.4.2.), such suffixes may be said to have an initial (®)k, e.g. remote -(8)ka- 
(2.1.9.3.3.): su-qa-a ‘he took it’, aqa-a ‘he put it, gave it’, kikaa ‘it bit him’, sam- 
kangis ‘he counted them’, asfat-xa-a ‘he killed it’. With the passage of consonant 
stems into vowel stems through the generalization of auxiliary vowels (1.3.4.1.), 
these suffixes naturally got a simple initial q: agi-qa-a, kigi-qa-a, asfati-qa-a, etc. 
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1.3.5. Enclitics 

The negation E (-)ulux, A -ulax, Au -ul(ax) ‘not’ may in Eastern be used as 
a separate word (examples in 1.6.2. and 3.1.2.1.) but is generally treated like a suf- 
fix. In olderAtkan it could be added directly to an otherwise final vowel (1.2.1.2.1.), 
while in Eastern and later Atkan ay is intercalated, in Atkan also and inAttuan ang, 
e.g. E (imlim) aduu-yulux, A aduu-yulax ‘not-long = short (hair)’, Au 1952 (tanam) 
qakaa-ngul ‘not-dry = wet (ground)’. Before the negation an otherwise final 
postlingual fricative is voiced, unless devoiced by a preceding consonant in the case 
of Eastern syncopation, and in Atkan the s has the voiced altemant z, e.g. qanaf ‘s/ 
he ate’, E qanagulux, A qanagulax, Au qanagul ‘s/he did not eat’; En 1984 
(sadaadan) afachtisxadagfulux < -qag-ulux ‘was never allowed to go (out)’; A 
ganas ‘they ate’, qanazulax ‘they did not eat’. In later Atkan such negated verbal 
forms were restructured so as to yield a negative suffix -gula- : qana-Zula-&, qana- 
gula-s, etc. (see 2,1.9.3.). 

The pronouns for the first, second, and reflexive third person (2.1.2.1.) are 
free forms when used as an object but enclitic when used as subject markers, added 
to 3.p.sg. forms. With an otherwise final postlingual fricative the 1.p.sg. marker has 
an opaque variant, and in Atkan and Attuan the final syllable of the monosyllabic 
subject markers is apocopated (1.2.1.3.), e.g. E qana-qing, A, Au qanaq ‘I ate’, E 
qana-%-txin, A qanagt ‘you ate’. The subject markers follow the enclitic negation, 
which in Eastern is syncopated, in Atkan treated more like a positive form, e.g. E 
qana-é-ul-ting (1834 -£-ulu-ting) ‘I did not eat’, qana-g-ul-txin ‘you did not eat’, 
A qana-é-ulaq, 1860 also -ulak, qana-g-ulat-t, 1860, 1909 also -ulax-t. See 
2.1.9,2-3. 

The so-called dative forms ngaan ‘to, at, for him/ber/it’ , pl. ngiin (2.1.6.1.3.), 
have enclitic forms, after a consonant without the initial nasal, e.g. tayafu-m-+aan 
‘to, for the man’, A tayafu-z-+iin ‘to, for the men’; E 1791 algamaan ‘for mammal’ 
(Census 2.1.14., 10.5.3., 10.14. B 4.), but also algam ngaan (Census 8.5.3.). In 
older Atkan (and En 1982) such forms contrasted with phrases with a non-enclitic 
dative, e.g. Piitra-m-+aan agikuu ‘s/he gave it to Peter’ vs. Piitra-m ngaan agikuu 
‘Peter gave it to him/her’ (likewise En 1982); hla-z+iin agikungis ‘they gave it to 
the boys’ vs. hla-s ngiin agikungis ‘the boys gave it to them’. In later Atkan the 
non-enclitic forms are used in both cases: Piitram ngaan ‘to Peter’, etc. In Eastern 
the enclitic forms may be used in both cases, e.g. Ea 1983 amaan ayag(a)maan 
anagig aglaka& ‘he did not give that woman anything’, amaan ayag(a)maan 
tunuxtaagaltakunu ‘that woman addressed him’; Ea 1909 chimagnugdan Agsxakig 
‘the big toe was given her (-aan)’ (J 6:19); Eu 1909 chédugnagaan hagig(a)stisakan 
‘rubbing him (-aan) with blubber’ (J 34:192). The enclitic forms are used in numerous 
constructions with verbal forms, also after an enclitic subject marker, e.g. E (h)aqa- 
ku-q(ing+aan, A haqakuqaang ‘when I came’; see 2.1.9,1.2. and 3.11.1.1,, etc. 

The interrogative E hit’, if’ (final glottal stop), A, Auii? (rising tone) (2.1.8.5.) 
may be used alone, meaning ‘isn’t it’, but in Eastern it may also be enclitic, entailing 
a special reduction of a 2.p.sg. subject marker, e.g. Ep 1952 awatnii’< aw4-l-txin+fi’ 
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‘are you working 2’; En 1984 maqafilkatnii [-kitni:] < maqafi-laka(n)-txinHi 
‘are you all right 7’; afsdaskatné’ < (h)agsaasa-ka(n)-txintii’ ‘do you know 
(learned) it 7’. In Atkan threatening it may precede the subject marker, e.g. 1973 
(report of older speaker’s scolding) katamixtama-lakan-ii-txichix ‘you don’t start 
touching it again!’. 


1.4. External sandhi 

In free speech, as recorded on cylinders (Jochelson 1909) or magnetic tape, 
word forms come in shorter or longer stretches without pauses. The length of stretches 
may depend on speed but certain phrases are spoken without pauses also at rela- 
tively slow speed. There are dialectal differences. According to Veniaminov 
(1846:XID, the Aleuts of the East talked very fast and “connected” (svyazno), the 
Unalaskans more slowly and distinctly (protyazhnee “more drawn-out”), the people 
of the West (western Unalaska) and Umnak rather distinctly, while the Atkans pro- 
nounced every syllable very distinctly. This may still be true. The most characteris- 
tic of Eastern speech is the syncopation of short syllables, in phrases and other 
stretches as well as within word forms (1.2.2.2.), while clipping is more typical of 
Atkan and Attuan. 


1.4.1. Treatment of word final vowels and consonants before word-initial vowels 

In Eastern, a word final vowel is frequently elided before or contracted with 
the initial vowel of a following word, e.g. Ea 1909 qiis(aa) agnaa ‘he passing above’ 
(J 1:28), damg(ii) ifandlix ‘his bleeding being awful, bleeding awfully’ (J 5:6); Ea 
1983 tutas(ii) iqisxaqa ‘his ear was cut off’, tutas(ii) aluqal(kuu ‘he started 
sewing his ear’; sikayaqaku& < sakaya aqaku% ‘he’s coming now’; isu&chi- 
mikaagilix < isugim (cf. 1.4.2.) chimikaa agulix ‘carrying a whole seal’; 
kamgiidaag(u)sutxikuu [-g”s-] <kamgiidaagusaa utxikuu ‘hit it right in the head’. 
This may occasionally happen also in Atkan, e.g. 1952 (after clipping) hingaan 
Achidagaa(an a)gal ‘getting to the shore below there’ (1959:61 (121) = N.M. 
3:39). 

Before word-initial vowels a word-final postlingual fricative is voiced, un- 
less devoiced by a preceding stop or s in Eastern forms with syncopation, while the 
Atkan final s remains voiceless. 

In Eastern, the short vowel of a final syllable is syncopated before an initial 
vowel or h if it is flanked by single consonants or if the result is a normal three- 
consonant cluster, e.g. Eu 1984 taang(a)m ifam(a)naa ‘a good drink’; Ea 1909 
Wilfdiuxtukux < ulat huugutakux ‘they again came to a house’ (J 1:55); Eu 1909 
fqag(a)n fl(a)n 4&sxaqat ‘he was put in his kayak’, malgiqinnalgaway (< malix 
igqinan alix away) aqalinan ‘and they started scrambling out’ (J 34:107, 151); Ea 
1983 alqunaags(i)x aygaxs(i)x ingamakuxtxin ‘for what purpose are you walking 
there ?’. A syncopated u or i may have the same effect here as in single word forms 
(1.2.2.2.), e.g. Eu 1909 hamuingn (< hamangun) hingam(a)tal(ix) ‘doing so there’ 
@ 34:37); Ea 1983 igadw (< igadux) agugtakug ‘there is (lit. it makes) a snow- 
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storm’, igay"8 (< iayuk) agatal(a)kégtxin ‘you know of no respect’; En 1982 
4ma(kun) kayv (< kayux) ahilgaa nung achigdasanag ‘she taught me to sew also 
those’; Ea 1983 angifm (< angagim) amnaguu ‘lots of people’. 

In Eastern, according to Veniaminov (1846:XIID), the final consonant or the 
final syllable of a word form could also be clipped off in certain phrases: txin asix > 
txi asix ‘together with you’, ina[a]l4[a]gan Aga > ina[a]l4[a]-qag [no translation, 
pethaps ‘will be finished with’]. In Jochelson’s cylinder texts, however, one finds 
the usual syncopation in cases like Ea agiftaalaag(a)n agikut (J 2:2, translation 
uncertain). 

The clipping is typical of Atkan, e.g. 1909 wa(n) asagaan slugaa(n) 
agaa(Zan) agikuun, ‘when he was about to leave his cousin’ (J 76: 125); 1952 
hawakus nda-hadan tanangis 4xs hakduganag(an) hizug(an) il(an) hamaax 
hfilazaqas ‘at all the islands of the west they came close to, they suffered the same 
fate’, ikanguda(gan) isilgal ‘being cut across’ (1959:60 (87), 65 (380) = N.N. 3:29, 
77). Of special importance are intentional forms with certain auxiliaries (2.1.9.4.2.3., 
3.8.1.3.1.), such as a- in the 1909 example. Phrases like waagaagan afikug ‘he’s 
about to come back’, chuungan agikug ‘I’m about to put on (e.g. my cap)’, isiingan 
agikug ‘I’m about to cut (bread)’, are commonly (1950-) reduced to waagaa-agikug 
or waafa-aagiku, chuu-agikug or chuu-ogikuq, isii-agZikuq or isii-egikuq. In 
late Atkan they are contracted to simple forms: waafaafikug, chungikugq, isiigikuq, 
etc. 


1.4.2, Treatment of word-final consonants before word-initial consonants 

A final postlingual fricative may be assimilated partly or totally to a follow- 
ing initial postlingual stop, e.g. A 1952 qaatiugikit qala< qaatuugikix gala ‘both 
sides and the head of it (bay)’, Gnglumak-kigan < unglumax kugan ‘on their 
pinnacle’ (1959:59 (37), 63 (228 corrected) = N.M. 3:11, 59). 

In phrases, a final labial or dental nasal is frequently deleted before an ini- 
tial consonant other than h, e.g. A 1780- and E tanakugan <tanam kugan ‘on the 
ground’; Eu 1790 Alga(m) kayungin ‘Mammal’s muscles’ (Census 10.14. B 18);A 
1952 Qagatanag < qagan tana ‘eastern island’ (Ugidak Island, Delarof Islands); 
Ea 1909 éma(n) ténadgusig(an) téyafung(i)n ustu ‘all the men of the village’. 
The following phrases have become compounds or single words: *angali(m) king- 
a ‘time after day’ > E 1780-, A 1780- angalikinga ‘evening’ (angaliking-si-% ‘to 
have done in the evening’); *qan’gi(m) king-a ‘after winter’ by dissimilation > E 
1791-, A 1791- qanikinga ‘spring’; *saaqudgi(m) king-a ‘after summer’ by dis- 
similation > E 1791-, A 1790- saaqudikinga ‘fall, autumn’. 

In Atkan, the deletion may have a parsing function, e.g. 1973 [hingaan 
tayafu(m) kugan] maqangis ‘what he did to that man’ vs. [hingaan tayagum] 
kugan magangis ‘what that man did to him’; 1997 tayagu(m) kugan tadanag ‘he 
stepped on the man’ vs. tayagum kugan tadaqaa ‘the man stepped on him’. 

In Eastern, such phrases are treated like single words in respect of syncopa- 
tion, e.g. Eu 1909 ulfak(am) ndgan ‘in the burial house’ (J 34:8, 25); Ea 1909 
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igag(an) ndgan ‘in his kayak’ (J 6:44); En 1982 qiix (< qiigam) sinigingin ‘in the 
grass’; Eu 1909 hawa(kun) Kandagin ‘those Koniags’, Kandat (< Kanaagim) 
tikdu ‘the Koniag chief’ (J 34:179, 174); E 1764- Tachigala < *Tachifim gala 
‘Wislow Point (former village)’; Eu 1984 dlag”kégan, A alagu(m) kugan ‘on the 
ocean’; Za 1983 dla%*saa < alafu(m) saa ‘ocean bird’; Ba 1983 angit-qalaadaa < 
angagim qalaadaa ‘many people’ ; Ea 1909 chdayik tigulg ...< chaayakin tugalix 
‘beating his drum’ (J 2:15). 

In Eastern the deletion of a syllable may take place also in other cases, e.g. 
Ea 1909 hafs(ix) tinugnaan ... ‘(said that) it got up and said’, 4m(an) qalngdéak 
‘that raven’ (J 1:23, 71). 


1.4.3. Vowel lengthening in phrases 

In ordinals formed with the transitive noun hiisi-& (2.1.5.6.) the short vowel 
of the initial syllable of the numerals A alax (E aalax) ‘two’, A qankus (E qaankun) 
‘three’, and A siching, E sichin ‘four’ is lengthened as in a single word (1.3.0-1.):E 
1834-, A 1840-aalax hiisig ‘the second’; E 1870-qaankun hiisif, A 1840-qaankus 
hiisig ‘the third’; E 1834- siichin hiisit , A 1952- siiching hiisi& ‘the fourth’. These 
phrases appear to have originated in Eastern, where also the long vowel of aalax and 
qaankun is generalized, while old Atkan had a different formation of ordinals (see 
2.1.5.1.). 


1.5. Contours 

By a contour is understood a stretch without an intonational break. In the 
1990 edition of Jochelson’s cylinder texts transcribed by Moses Dirks (J 1-2, 5-6, 
34, 76-79) and in the 1959 edition of the Atkan and Attuan texts recorded on tape in 
1952, the contours range from a single word of one syllable to a sequence of adozen 
words of more than thirty syllables (in both collections the contours are numbered 
separately, in the Jochelson collection by lines). There may be internal pauses, some- 
times due to hesitation or change of mind, but even at slow speed, with pauses be- 
tween most words, the intonational unity of a contour is observable (e.g. 1959:74 
(1-42)). 

In these narrative texts the contours are in general rising-falling and appear 
to end in three different ways: (a) by a slightly falling intonation, an intonational 
break before the next contour, marked by the number of the latter; (b) by a moder- 
ately falling intonation, in Atkan with unvoicing (whispering) of one or a couple of 
the final syllables, marked by a comma; (c) by a pronounced falling intonation, in 
Atkan a steep descent and/or, in the case of longer contours, unvoicing of several of 
the last syllables; in Eastern the unvoicing is less extensive, comprising only one or 
two syllables (Marsh 1956). The descent from the top, marked by relatively strong 
stress (4), is of course short in a short contour like A 1952 (said by a child) Tayafut 
hagaku&. ‘The man is coming.’ In the longer contours, especially in Atkan, the 
descent may comprise a fairly large number of syllables, ending in a series of whis- 
pered (sometimes barely audible) syllables. 
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The pronounced falling intonation (c) clearly marks the end of a sentence, 
simple or complex. The moderately falling intonation (b) may mark the end of a 
clause but is used also to amplify or make an expression more accurate, e.g. A 1952 
... Qéwalangis tiddagagtal, (idan agfidal, Niigugis agfidal, ... ‘... the Fox Islanders 
coming here, visiting here, visiting the Andreanof Islanders, ... (1959:58 (7-9) = 
N.M. 3:5). The syntactic function of the slightly falling intonation (a) is less distinc- 
tive. In general, the contours are important for the understanding of complex sen- 
tences but do not always cover syntactic units. 

A question may be marked by a final rising pitch (?), e.g. late A 
Chaayuunat? (fairly even stress) ‘Is he going to drink tea?’ vs. Chaayuunag. (un- 
stressed final syllable) ‘He’s going to drink tea.’ The interrogative marker ii?, E hii? 
(2.1.8.5.) appears to have an inherent rising pitch and may come at the end of a 
sentence as well as within a sentence, after the term that the question concems, 
while the following part ends like a declarative sentence, e.g. A Txin kixs if? ‘Did it 
(really) bite you?’; Txin ii? kixs. ‘Did it bite y ou ?’. An interrogative pronoun or 
adverb does not entail any specific intonation, e.g. A Kfin af. ‘Who is he?’ like Ting 
af. ‘It’s me.’ (talking about a picture). With the interrogative intonation a sentence 
with an interrogative pronoun or adverb is a question about the question : Kiin at 
ii? ‘Who he is? (is that what you ask about?).’ 


1.6, Expressive features 
1.6.1. Emphatic stress 

For emphasis, the initial syllable of a polysyllabic word form may have the 
main stress, possibly with gemination of the following intervocalic consonant, also 
in Bastern, e.g. En 1982 (spontaneous) kayyagnakug ‘it is heavy’. 

In Atkan 1952, strong emphatic stress (marked “ before the stressed syl- 
lable), with lengthening of a syllable-initial consonant (if word-initial, with an 
overshort anticipatory vowel), was used as an expression of the effort or feeling 
experienced by the person(s) in the story, e.g. (from a story about a fight within a 
cave) “kudukiim [*k:(dduki:m] ikin 4qadusaqadaam, idum akangan bakang 
“qidusal, ‘having stretched both of his legs with him (on his back), crushing (jam- 
ming) him against the ceiling of the cave,’; “agalan hamang sanakuun sanal, ‘do- 
ing his utmost there after him (to catch up with him in his kayak)’; qidal [pause] 
ti’’taatunagulax [pause] 4gutagqalikus titalgaqaliqas agtakus. ‘they were heard 
crying and starting to make an a w ful noise. (1959, text 4:357-358, 344, 148 = 
N.M. 3:76, 92, 41). 


1.6.2. Final exclamatory lengthening 

In Eastern, an exclamation is marked by a raised level tonality (marked !) 
and Jengthening (marked :) of the short vowel of the last syllable or overlengthening 
of a long one, e.g. En 1952 chinglikii:%! ‘my, it’s hot’, awal(a)kagf:ng! ‘I am not 
working !’, ukuxtakiiu:! ‘he does see him!’ (Marsh 1956); Ea 1983 kdufyag 
Aqaki:%! ‘coffee is coming ! (said when coffee was brought in); 4gatéq(a)daka:ng! 
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‘I’ve forgotten it!’ (lit. ‘I no more know it’); slaachxi aqatali:x! ‘a storm seems to 
be coming!’; chiftaku:% ii! (high rising intonation) ‘is it raining ?!’; “sa ulu:g 
algag ulu:g” iistalix ‘saying: “it is not a duck! it is not an animal!”*; Ea 1909 qiis(aa) 
agnaa ginad(a)laké:n! ‘passing above he (Raven) is not attractive!’ (J 1:28); Eu 
1909 wan #fad(a)& ika:!, (rising-falling intonation) ‘(he started thinking,) the sun 
up there, ..” (J 34:46). 

The same gesture may be used in a polite request, e.g. A 1973 (by some 
Atkans considered Eastern) qada: ‘please eat!’ vs. qada ‘eat!’ (possibly a rude com- 
mand); titadé:! ‘listen (I'll tell you something)’. 

In Atkan (1973), the optative haqaagt ‘come now (to eat)’ as an impatient 
mother’s shout is truncated to a vowel-final haqda:! 
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2.1, Inflection and word classes 
2.1.0. Survey 

The open word classes are nouns (2.1.1.) and verbs (2.1.9.). Ordinary nouns 
have suffixes for number (singular, dual, plural), relational case (absolutive, rela- 
tive), and grammatical person, so-called possessive suffixes (anaphoric third per- 
son, first, second and reflexive third person). Verbs have mood and tense suffixes 
(including a zero), several of which share with nouns suffixes for number, relational 
case and grammatical person. Many stems are ambivalent, both nominal and verbal 
(see 2.2.1.1.). There are no adjectives other than verbal nouns and participles. 

Other word classes are personal pronouns (2.1.2.); contrastive terms (2.1.3.); 
quantifiers (2.1.4.); numerals (2.1.5.); positional nouns (2.1.6.), which have the func- 
tion of postpositions; demonstratives (2.1.7.) and interrogatives (2.1.8.). The latter 
three classes include verbal and other derivatives. In addition, there are a few par- 
ticles of various types (2.1.10.). 


2.1.1. Ordinary nouns 
2.1.1.0. Introduction 

The suffixes (2.1.1.1.) have several variants, distributed locally and over 
time. In the course of time, especially in the speech of persons born around 1930 and 
later, the system has suffered certain important reductions. The stems (2.1.1.2.) end 
in a short vowel or in a consonant. In later times, the consonant stems have more and 
more become stems in -i-, in a way to be explained below. Some nouns, among them 
proper names, have certain peculiarities (2.1.1.4.). 


2.1.1.1. The suffixes 

In the tables below, a consonant in parentheses, (%), (g) or (ng), is used after 
a vowel stem, while a vowel in parentheses, (i), is an auxiliary vowel after consonant 
stems; cf, 1.3.4.1. and 4. 


2.1.1.1.1. Simple number and relational case 
sg. du. pl. 
abs. -(%) «(Dx E, Au -(i)n, A -(i)s 
rel. -<jm = -”- . an 
The plural -s at Veniaminov’s time (1846:xiii) was used also at Umnak, e.g. 

lagis ‘Canada geese’ (sg. lax); asxus ‘nails’ (sg. asxu). Later it was replaced by the 
eastern -n but is still preserved in some place names, e.g. Tuxtis (1976-1982) beside 
Tuxtin (1984) (Umnak 171 in Aleut Dictionary, Appendix 9; other examples are 
Umnak 18, 70, 172, 185, 195). In personal names recorded by the Billings Expedi- 
tion 1790-1792 (in Bergsland 1997) the -s is attested for Islands of Four Mountains 
as well as for the Andreanof Islands, from Amlia through [ak Island. The usage of 
the ancient Rat Islanders is unknown. The Attuan -n might possibly have been intro- 
duced fram the Bact (0 32: Aleut Dictionary nn xviv fF) 
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2.1.1.1.2. Anaphoric third person (3A) 
sg. du. pl. 
abs. a -kix E, Au -(ng)in, A -(ng)is 
rel. -(g)an -kin -. -(ng)in 


These suffixes refer to a preceding term, specified in the relative case or 
known from the context or the situation, e.g. tayagu-m ula-a ‘the man’s house’, 
ula-a ‘his house’. They may indicate the number of the possessum or (and/or) that 
of the possessor (the referent), depending partly upon whether or not the latter is 
specified in the construction; see 3.1.1.6. 

In Eastern Aleut the relative sg. suffix is - and was - used commonly also for 
the dual and plural, the number being indicated in the following term. The dual 
suffix -kin, well known from Atkan, is barely attested in Eastern, e.g. Umnak 1910 
amakux lakin adakin ‘toward those two sons of his’ (J 51:21 original cylinder 
record, confirmed at Nikolski 1982 and 1987; in Jochelson’s edition 1923 altered to 
Jakix). In his translations of about 1870 Shayashnikov a few times used the absolutive 
suffix -kix instead of the relative one, e.g. ulugakix Kugaan ‘on His cheeks’ (John 
19.3; A 1860 ulugakin kukin), a usage found also by Marsh at Nikolski about 
1950. In a few cases Shayashnikov (and Marsh’s consultant) used likewise the plu- 
ral suffix, which in Eastern Aleut has no case distinction, e.g. inim inkamaagungin 
kungin ‘on the sky’s clouds’ (Mark 14.62, A 1860 kuyuudam inkamiigungin 
kungin). In the singular, the case distinction is generally observed but already in 
1935 the absolutive could be used instead of the relative: ulam chimaluu (for 
chimalugan) angadaan ‘from the top of the floor of the house’. 

In the speech of young Atkans, the set has tended to be reduced to a singular 
and a plural without case distinction: sg. -V (vowel length, the postvocalic variant of 
the abs.sg.), pl. -kix. With the young speakers (as also at Nikolski), the dual has 
become obsolete as a category, while the 3A pl. is used as a 1.p.pl. (see 2.1.1.1.3. 
below). 


ber of the possessum is indicated only with a singular possessor. 
Possessor 8g., 


possessum. Sg. du. pl. 
Lp. -(ing E -king «ning 
A, Au -k 
2.p.abs. -iin -kin E -txin, A, Au -t 
rel. E, Au -min fe 
A-mis -kimis mac 
3R abs. -iin -kin a ". 
rel. -iim A-kiim = -”- 7. 
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Possessor dual plural 
lp. = plural -()ngin, A -mas 


2.p. abs. -dix, Au -yix E -chi(n ), A -chix, Au 
-chi(x) 
rel. E, A -(i)mdix E -(i)mchi(n), A -()mchix 
3R abs. -dix, Au -yix E -din, Au -yin, A = dual 
rel. -max E, Au-mang, A= dual 
Ealso -(i)mdix -(mdin 


For the 1.p. and for the sg. 2. and 3R pl. possessum there is no case distinc- 
tion in any dialect. 

Jn Eastern Aleut, the relative sg. possessum with a sg.2. or 3R possessor is 
used regularly also for a dual or plural possessum, the number being indicated by 
the following term, e.g. 1870 chamin ilkin ‘in your hands’ (Luke 43.46; A 1860 
chakimis ilkin ). In Eastern the relative dual suffixes are not attested at all, and the 
pl. -txin in relative function is rare in the material: 1870 adatxin Aguuguu ‘your 
fathers’ God’ (Acts 7.32); Unalaska 1910 ilaasatxin hadangin ‘to his relatives’ (J 
34:86 cylinder recording). [The relative function of -txin, common in Atkan, was 
probably an Aleut innovation. Jn Eskimo the plural forms in question are largely 
merged with the respective singular forms.] 

In old Atkan, the sg.2.p. abs. sg. had the archaic postconsonantal variant -in : 
1838 sagimagin ‘your face’ (Matthew 6.17); likewise 1860-1952 ugin beside ugiin 
‘your own’ (see 2.1.2.2.), In late Atkan, the suffix -Vn (the postvocalic variant) is 
only 2.p., while the 3R rel. -Vm is used for both cases. Thus, with the dual lost, late 
Atkan has a case distinction only in the 2.p. sg. possessum. 

The 1.p.pl. suffix -(i)ngin, the same as the Eastern and Attuan 3A pl. suffix, 
is known from Eastern Aleut, regular in Attuan and common in modern Atkan, with 
the variant -ngis (the Atkan 3A pl. abs.). In the Eastern Aleut texts, from the 1830’s 
on, one finds constructions of the type tumaniin adaf “for us father”, in the modern 
language simplified to tuman adaf (cf. 2.1.2.1.4.); see also 2.1.2.1. and 2.1.6. The 
pronoun tuman ‘we, us’ contains the ancient suffix -man, which corresponds with 
the Atkan -mas, as in adamas ‘our father’, still used by Atkan speakers, with a 
variant -mis found also at Bering Island. This suffix is found also in a legend re- 
corded at Nikolski in 1909: Uyumas ii! ‘Our brother!’ (said by a woman, J 38:15 
and 42:13), in the Attuan translation Huyungin! 

The 2.p.pl. suffix E -chi is attested since 1792, the later more common vari- 
ant -chin since 1860; the addition apparently is the plural -n. The Atkan -chix, with 
an addition possibly from the dual, is attested since 1780, Attuan in 1909 had -chi, 
in 1952 -chix, probably from Atkan. 

The 3R rel. suffixes -max and -mang in Eastern Aleut were replaced, in the 
first place, by -(i)mdix and -(i)mdin, apparently derived from the abs. forms. -imdix, 
attested since 1839, has recently passed also intoAtkan. In Atkan, the old dual forms 
are used also for the plural, attested since 1860. In Eastern Aleut, as attested since 
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1860, the 3R pl. forms have been replaced gradually by the 2.p.pl. forms, e.g., with 
the suffix in both functions, 1870 chachi kumehi agsix ‘they (shall) lay their hands 
on you’ (Luke 21.12). By the 1950’s, this usage had been adopted also, partly, by 
Atkan speakers (e.g. in N.M., beside the old usage). 


2.1.1.2. Types of stems 
2.1.1.2.1. Stem vowel vs. consonant 

A nominal stem may end in a short vowel or in a consonant. The difference may 
show up in the simple absolutive singular, where a vowel stem has the suffix -%, a conso- 
nant stem possibly a zero, e.g. ula-& ‘house’ (pl. E ulan, A ulas) vs. E ula& ‘bear- 
berry’ (pl. ulagin ). 

Another diagnostic form is the 3A abs.sg., where the suffix -a is simply added 
to a consonant stem but assimilated to the vowel of a vowel stem, yielding a long 
vowel (1.3.1.), e.g. hani& ‘lake’, 3A sg. hanii, vs. ali ‘old man’, 3A sg. aliga; ulug 
‘meat; corpse’, 3A sg. uluu, vs. ulug ‘hatch, cockpit (of baidarka)’, 3A sg. uluga. 

Before suffixes with an auxiliary vowel i or an initial long ii, a consonant stem 
does not differ from a vowel stem in i, cf. anax ‘club’, A pl. anagis, sg.3R sg. 
anagiin ‘his own club’, and angalit ‘day, daylight’, pl. angalis, sg. 3R sg. angaliin. 
Through such forms the consonant stems have more and more, in the course of time, 
become vowel stems, leaving only a small residue, if any, in the speech of the younger 
generations (people born, say, after 1920), e.g. anax ‘club’, 3A sg. anaga, and anagit 
(E 1834-, A 1952-), anagii (E 1909-); isu ‘harbor seal’, pl. E isugin, A isugis, sg. 
later also isugi& (E, A 1978-); kanuuf ‘heart’, 3A sg. kanuuga, and kanuugig (E 
1834-, A 1949-, Au 1949-1952), kanuufii. The elimination of the consonant stems, 
which meant a considerable simplification of the nominal inflection, apparently went 
on differently in the different grammatical forms and differently for the different 
types of consonant stems. The difference between consonant and vowel stems thus 
has been a gradual one over a long period of time. 


2.1.1.2.2. Stems with a final velar or uvular fricative 

The great majority of consonant stems end in a velar or uvular fricative, 
before the 3A sg. -a, rel. -an, mostly also in the simple abs.sg., see above. Addi- 
tional examples are E lax ‘Canada goose’, pl. lagin (sg. also E 1909-, A 1860-, Au 
lagi); qigux ‘loon’, rel. qigugim (abs.sg. also E 1840-, A 1948-, Au qigugi); uliix 
‘boot’, du. uliigix, 3A sg. uliiga (E 1834- also abs.sg. uliigif ); E 1878-, A 1840- 
1878 hiix ‘oystercatcher’, pl. E hiigin, A hiigis (sg. also E 1840-, A 1952-, Au 
hiigit); E nw ‘stone, rock’, 3A sg. nuga, pl. nugin (abs.sg. also 1834- nufig). 

In the 3A plural, the consonantal inflection coincides, in the absolutive case, 
with the simple plural and appears to have become obsolete earlier than in the 3A 
singular. The few Eastern Aleut examples are found in the biblical translations, e.g. 
1838 Israayilam tanadguchiigamagin, 1870 I. tanadgusiigamagin ‘the cities of 
Israel’ (Matthew 10.23); 1870 husum kanuugin ‘the hearts of everybody’ (Acts 
1,24; A 1838 kanuugingin with final n fors). About 1950 Marsh recorded in Nikolski 
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both the vocalic type sakiigingin ‘his/their ribs’, aligingin ‘their old man/men’ ,and 
a type sakiigngin, aligngin, which could be syncopated (Marsh) or pethaps repre- 
sent the older type adjusted to the form with a vocalic stem. At that time the old type 
was still used on Atka, e.g. aniqdum uliigis ‘child’s boots’, rel. uliigin, but aniqdus 
ulfigingis ‘children’s boots’, rel. uliigingin ; ifilam aligis ‘baidar’s crew (men)’; 
ganglaagim aahmaagis ‘raven’s flowers (buttercups)’. 

The stem final velar fricative was assimilated to the velar stop of the dual 
suffixes, e.g. E 1870-, A 1950 uliikix ‘his boots’, uliikin ‘your/his own boots’ 
(Nikolski 1950 also uliigikin). For the dual of the monosyllabic hux ‘case, bag’, 
however, Shayashnikov 1870 wrote kitamin huxkix ‘your feet’s cases (shoes)’ (Acts 
7:33; Unalaska 1984 ugikix), but E 1805 kitam hukix ‘stockings’; Atkan Salamatov 
1860 wrote kitam hukix, rel. hukin (Mark 1.7, 6.9). In Atkan, the stem final uvular 
fricative was assimilated in two ways, yielding a velar or a uvular stop (1.3.4.2.): 
1909 hulukix ‘their (the breasts’) nipples’ (J 78:90), 3A sg. huluga ; 1952 aySaasim 
aligix ‘baidarka’s crew (two men)’. 

Before the pl. 2.p./3R sg. -txin, A -f, both types of stems are found in the 
older sources: E 1909 uulngiittxin, uulngiigitxin ‘his (own) squirrels’ (J 10:4-14); 
A 1950 alugt ‘your book’ (alugis pl. ‘book’), but anagit ‘your clubs’. By 1950, the 
younger speakers of both dialects probably used only the vocalic stem. 

The rel. 2.p.pl. suffix -mchi, -mchix for phonotactic reasons had an auxil- 
iary vowel after a consonant stem, e.g. E 1870 kanuugimchi ilan, A 1860 
kanuugimchix ilan ‘in your hearts’ (Luke 5.22). Shayashnikov 1870 wrote also 
tanadgusiigamaxchin ilan ‘in your town’ (Luke 10.11), an absolutive form in rela- 
tive function, perhaps foreshadowing the weakened case distinction, if not a lapse. 

In several stems a short vowel between a medial single voiced consonant 
and the stem consonant is syncopated in forms with a vowel initial suffix, but in 
other stems of the same structure the vowel is kept. E.g., with a medial 
-m- : E amax ‘night’, rel. amgim (also E, A 1791- abs. amgit); E aamax ‘blood’, 
3A sg. aamga (also E 1791- aamif, late 3A sg. aamgii ; A 1791- aameig, aamga, 
Au aavig, aava or aavii); but A amax ‘steep cliff’, 3A sg. amaga; 

-n- : E qanax ‘winter’, rel. qan’gim (also En 1978, A 1780-, Au abs. qan’gig); 
hanax ‘breaker (in sea)’, pl. Ehangin, A hanfis (A 1978, Ab 1963 abs.sg. hangit); 
but anax ‘club’, 3A sg. anaga (see above); 

-d- : E 1780- (A 1840) saaqudax ‘summer’, rel. saaqudgim (also E 1791-, A 1950- 
abs, saaqudgig); Au asquyax, asquygif ‘girl’; but E 1778-, A 1791- agadag, E 
1833-, A 1791- agadagit ‘arrow; harpoon’; 

-l : adgilax ‘earthquake’, rel. adgilgim (also A 1952- abs. adgilgit ); sulux, sulgit 
‘thunder’, 3A sg. sulga (and Suluga, verbal noun as place name, see Aleut Dictio- 
nary p. 376); 

-y- : EitRayax, E 1909-, A itRaygit ‘caribou, reindeer’, rel. itRaygim; huyu ‘smoke; 
steam’, rel. huyfim (also E 1978- abs. uy@iz, A 1950- huy#ig). 

As indicated, most of the words in question have in Atkan and Attuan a 
vocalic stem in the absolutive singular, ending in -i-&. This is true of several words 
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in all the dialects, the consonantic stem being limited to the 3A sg. (in modern times 
replaced by the vocalic stem even in these forms), e.g. kamgif, Au kavik ‘head’, 3A 
sg. kamga, Au kava (also E 1978-, A 1860- kamgii, Au 1952 kavii); an’ gig ‘intes- 
tines’, 3A sg. E 1878 an’ga (1909-an’gii); angi ‘breath; voice’, 3A sg. anga (also 
E 1952 anfii, E 1834 rel. angigan ); hadgi ‘channel’, 3A sg. E 1909 adga (also 
adgii); qilfig ‘navel’, 3A sg. Eqilga (also E, A qilgii); agilpix (and agalgiz) ‘mouth; 
opening, door’, 3A sg. agilga (A 1982 agalfii); qachfit ‘skin’, 3A sg. qacha 
(also E 1909-, A 1950- qachgii). 


2.1.1.2.3. Stems with a final nasal 

A few stems end in the velar nasal ng in the absolutive singular and before 
the 3A sg., e.g. E 1840-1950 kdang ‘dolphin’ (En 1948-, A 1952 kdangi%); E 1834 
hung ‘penis’, 3A sg. 1909- unga (abs.sg. ungit); uuquchiing ‘blue fox’ (E 1909- 
uuqchiingit, A 1949- also uuquchiingi&); E 1791, 1909 kadaang ‘ancestor’ (eo) 
1778-, A 1838- alsokadaangig); E 1834- qugaang ‘black scoter’ (Ea 1983, A'1840- 
qugaangit). By 1950, most of these had become stems in -i- in the speech of the 
younger people both in Nikolski and on Atka. 

In his manuscript Atkan dictionary of about 1840 Netsvetov listed four stems 
in m: kasam ‘common eider’ (so also in 1791, a man’s name; E 1804-, A 1950- 
kasami, E1834-1909 kasimax); gam ‘eyebrow’, du. qamix (so 1780-); chim ‘track, 
footprint’, pl. chimis (E 1791-, A 1952- sg. chimit, chihmi); sam ‘account’ (ver- 
bal noun). 


2.1.1.2.4, Stems with a final prelingual consonant before the 3A sg. 

Nouns with the deverbative suffix -usi-/ -asi- had in the 3A sg. a stem in 
-uch- /-ach-, partly leveled out to pure vowel stems already from the 1860’s on, e.g. 
tanadgusig ‘village’, 3A sg. tanadgucha (e.g. En 1950, A 1952, later tanadgusii); 
inaasit ‘end’, 3A sg. inaacha (E 1870, but also E 1860 inaasii); tutusit ‘ear’, 3A sg. 
tutucha (e.g. A 1860, also tutusii), Au 1909 rel. tutuchan. In eighteenth century Atkan 
such derivatives had an abs.sg. in -un / -an, e.g. 1791 tanadgun ‘village’ (1840- 
tanadgusi); kadamagun ‘spear’ (1840- kadamagusi%); 1780 chugaguun ‘index fin- 
ger’ (1840- chugaguusig). As personal names in the 1791-1792 census Atka Ayagadun 
‘Means for Getting Women’ (14.1.12.); Umnak Imadun ‘Shouting’ (11.2.8.), Aniigan 
‘Adze’ (11.6.5.), but Unalaska Aniigasig (10.7.12. and 10.12.17.), later general. 

Words with the abstract suffix -aat- and a couple of other words with an 
abs.sg. in -ti have or had before the 3A sg. suffix the alternant -ch-, e.g. Ea 1983, A 
1791- aduucha ‘its length’, A 1973 also aduutii, cf. aduuting ‘my length’; akiitit 
‘limit, border’, 3A sg. E 1870-1948 akiicha, 1909 also akiitii ; asxutiz ‘post, pole’, 
3A sg. A 1860.asxucha, modern asxutii, 3A pl. Easxutingin, A asxutingis ; anatiz 
‘mark, property mark’, 3A sg. rel. 1792 Anachan (personal name 10.11.16.), abs. 
1983 anatii, 3A pl. 1870- anatingin. 

The word atxulif ‘lower part (of body or garment)’ has in Atkan the same 
pattern: 3A sg. 1950 atxula and atxulii, 3A pl. 1840 atxulingis. In Eastern Aleut it 
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has partly become a stem in -a-, probably through the 3A sg. : 1909 atxulag, 3A sg. 
atxulaa. This word comes close to the positional nouns, some of which have a stem 
in -1- or -d- (see 2.1.6.). 


2.1.1.3. Semantics of the grammatical categories 
2.1.1.3.1. Number 

Tn general, a noun in the singular, dual, or plural, refers, respectively, to one, 
two, or more than two entities, e.g. tayafug ‘(a/the) man’, tayagux ‘(the) two men’, 
BE, Au tayafun, A tayagus ‘(the) men’; kamging ‘my head’, Echaking, A, Au chak 
‘my hands’, atuning ‘my fingers’. By 1950, the dual was practically lost as a caf- 
egory in the speech of younger people, so at least in Nikolski (according to Marsh) 
and on Atka, e.g. Atka older speakers chak, younger speakers (in their twenties) 
chaning ‘my hands’. 

The singular is (and was) used also in a collective or generic sense, e.g. 
Atka 1950 waan tanadgusim tayagugan (3A sg. rel.) huzuu ‘all the men of this 
village’; 1952 Haman akiitam ilaan chngatus mayaafsxal, mayaagsxahlikuziin, 
1910 chngatug txin chachinag. ‘From that time on, the sea otters were hunted, 
until, in 1910, the sea otter was closed (protected by law). (N.M. 2:48). On the use 
of the singular in constructions where the number is indicated in a following term, 
see 3.1.1.6. and 3.3.1. 

The dual was used also for certain composite or symmetrical objects, e.g. 
sax ‘bird-skin parka’ (according to different reports made of forty or sixty, or twenty- 
five skins) (sg. sa ‘bird, duck’); En 1952 viilkax ‘fork’ (1978 biilka& sg., Russian 
vilka sg.); E 1778-1909, A 1840-1909 saygix ‘bow (for shooting); gun’ (E 1979- 
saygit sg., A 1950- saygis pl.); E tum(h)dax ‘gun, rifle’ (Eu 1984 tumhdag sg.); 
hachix ‘back’ (A 1952- also sg.), En 1978 achiking, A 1950 hachik ‘my back’; 
an’g- sg. ‘intestines, guts’, du. ‘mind’, pl. ‘thoughts’, e.g. du. En 1952 an’gikin 
ikisix ‘losing his mind (dying from sorrow)’; sinigix ‘the inside (of person); the 
mind’, e.g. A 1862 sinik ‘my mind’ (also positional noun, see 2.1.6.). The dual of 
ana- ‘mother’ is elliptical, meaning ‘parents’, e.g. E, Au anaking ‘my parents’. The 
plural used by old Atkans, 1950 anat ‘your parents’, 1973 ananing ‘my parents’, 
could be due to the ongoing loss of the dual, but is found also in Salamatov 1860: 
ulaan agiisanat akum, amasxuu anatxin, amasxuu agiitudatxin, amasxuu 
uhngitxin, amasxuu ayagaan, amasxuu aniqdutxin,... ‘(who) has left his house, 
or his parents, or his brothers, or his sisters, or his wife, or his children, ...’ (Luke 
18.29). Unless this plural anatxin (Easternized for anat) was called forth by the 
other plural forms in the context, it could possibly reflect a usage from the time of 
pologyny; in Atkan, ana- also had the meaning ‘mother’s sister’. 

The dual serves also as a paucal (like English “a couple”), e.g. En 1936 
anagiking ‘my few things’; 1952 adgayum ilakix asfasix ‘caught a few hump- 
backs’ (ila- see 2.1.4.5.), qakin anuusaqadaagiim ‘having thrown away his few 
fish’; A 1950 anafis ilakix ‘a few things’; Au 1952 guudakiyaagix ‘several years’ 
(-kiyaag- ‘many’). 
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The plural is used for certain composite objects, e.g. A 1837- alugis ‘book; 
(1950-) letter (mail)’ (sg. alug ‘letter of alphabet’); E 1909-kalikan ‘book’ (sg. kalika& 
‘paper’); E 1778- angusin, A 1780- an@usis ‘nose’ (E 1909-1936 du.); E 1804- 
imlin, A 1780- imlis ‘hair of (single) head’ (sg. imlif ‘single hair of head’, 1952- also 
collective ‘hair of head’). The plural of mass nouns indicates concrete pieces or 
quantities of the matter, e.g. ikla& ‘firewood’, pl. A iklas quxsul ‘to chop wood’; 
qiiga% ‘grass’, pl. A 1973 qiigas laftal ‘to gather grass’; taanga ‘water’, pl. A taangas 
‘water in different places’; kda ‘ice’, pl. E kdan, A kdas ‘pieces of ice; icicles’. 


2.1.1.3.2. Relational cases 

A noun in the absolutive case serves primarily as a subject, predicate or 
object, e.g. tayagut ula agunat ‘the man built a house’; see 3, Syntax with impor- 
tant qualifications. 

A noua in the relative case is generally the referent of an anaphoric third 
person suffix, nominal or verbal, e.g. tayagum ulaa ‘the man’s house’; tayafum 
aguqaa ‘the man built it’; see 3.1.1.6. ff., 3.2.2. and 3.6.1. Without a following 
anaphoric form, the relative case occurs in a temporal noun (2.1.1..4.2.), in the con- 
trastive term inaqa- ‘-self’ (2.1.3.1.), in multiplicatives (2.1.5.3.), in subordinate 
verbal forms (2.1.9.), and in some particles (2.1.10.). 


2.1.1.3.3. Possession 

The so-called possessive suffixes are referential in a general sense. For ex- 
ample, ulang ‘my house’ may indicate a house that the speaker owns as well as a 
house the speaker lives in as a guest. For more details see 3.6.1.1. 

An anaphoric third person suffix refers, in general, to a preceding noun in 
the relative case, as in the example above, or to a noun in the absolutive case, in the 
same sentence (under certain conditions discussed in the syntax) or in a preceding 
sentence or utterance. In sentences like the following, the referent may be just the 
actual situation: A 1952 ayangii sakaatxanag ‘the fog (there, at that occasion) was 
low’; tanagan kdaa hulmakuf ‘the snow on the ground (now) is melting’. 

A Lp. suffix naturally refers to the speaker, a 2.p. suffix to the addressee. As 
indicated in 2.1.1.1.3., the 1.p. dual=plural is partly expressed by the 3A pl. This is 
true also of verbal predicates, see 3.1.1.2., etc. 

A reflexive third person (3R) suffix refers to the subject of a following verb, 
that is, through that verb rather than directly to a preceding noun, e.g. A hlat adaan 
kidukuz ‘the boy is helping his father’, cf. with 3A hlam adaa kidukuu ‘the boy is 
helping his (another one’s) father’ (see 3.2.5.). The subject may have a 3A suffix 
referring to the person in question, as in Eu 1910 lagan ludaagii adaam ngaan 
tunukug& ‘the (lit, his) oldest son talked to his (own) father’ (J 29:22). The subject 
referred to may also be that of a following superordinate clause, e.g. En 1910 Aman 
ayagaa, ugiin ayugiingan, ... amaan ugiim umnigan adan txin aygagnag ‘That 
wife of his, when her husband had departed, ... went over to her husband’s nephew’ 
(J 53:12). The use of these suffixes will be discussed in several places in the syntax. 
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2.1.1.4. Special nouns 
2.1.1.4.1. Inalienable possession 

In a normal context, names of parts of the body have a possessive suffix. 
With a passive predicate, that is, with removal of the subject, the reference is made 
covert, as in Eu 1910 sanguu aalax adakiin aalax chax (simple dual) ngaan suulalix 
‘her belly being held on both sides with two hands (namely the hands of the mid- 
wife)’ (J 36.7). 

Kinship terms have likewise normally a possessive suffix. Without it, some 
of them have a different sense: A asxinu& ‘girl’, asxinung ‘my daughter’; hlag 
‘boy’, hlang ‘my son’; adag ‘priest’, adang ‘my father’. 

The use of the simple singular is conditioned by the following possessed term 
in cases like A 1950 ana aniqdut hadangin huyakug (translated from:) ‘the mother 
went to her children’, cf. 2.1.1.3.3. end. 

As a term of address, a kinship term has a 1.p, suffix, but also the simple 
singular is attested, e.g. E 1840 Huyung a! ‘My (fem.) brother!’; E 1909 anaking, 
Au anak(i) ‘my parents! (J 82:8); Eu 1910 Asagag ‘Cousin!’ (J 68:3 ff.). The mod- 
em vocative forms A maamaa ‘mom!’ and taataa ‘dad!’, beside maamang, taatang, 
could be due to English. 

Without a context, as a lexical information, all these words may be used 
with a simple number suffix; examples in 2.1.1.3.1 


2.1,1.4.2. Temporal and local nouns 

The ambivalent word gila- ‘morning; to spend the moming, to do during 
the morning’ has relative forms without a following 3A reference (probably former 
locative forms): qilam ‘in the morning, this morning’, 3A sg. qilagan ‘tomorrow, 
the next day’, Atkan also, with a predicate in the past, ‘yesterday’; it has also the 
obscure adverbial form qilaag ‘early, early in the day’. Eastern yam ‘yesterday’ is 
petrified but is used also as a relative, e.g. yam angalii ‘yesterday, the day before 
today’. 

The likewise ambivalent word amax, amg- (only noun) ‘night’ has an abla- 
tive with the meaning ‘by night, at night, in the night’: E amgaan, A amgaax (and 
amgaagan), the former like the 3A sg. abl. of a positional noun (see 2.1.6.), the 
latter like the ablative of a demonstrative (see 2.1.7.). So also qanax, qan’g- ‘win- 
ter’, E qan’gaan, A gan’gaax ‘in the winter, during the winter’; E saaqudax, 
saaqudg- ‘summer’, saaqudgaan ‘in summer’. Compounds with king- ‘time af- 
ter’, comparable with the positional noun agal- ‘rear; space behind; subsequent time’, 
have also a locative (like the relative): angalikinga ‘evening’ (from *angalim kinga), 
E loc. angalkingan, abl. angalkingaan (syncopated), A angalikingaan ‘in the 
evening’; saaqudikinga ‘fall, autumn’ (from *saaqudgim kinga), E, A loc. 
saaqudikingan ‘in fall’; qanikinga ‘spring’ (from *qan’gim kinga), E abl. 
ganikingaan ‘in spring’; Eugikinga ‘dawn, daybreak’, abl. ungikingaan ‘at night, 
after or about midnight’. 

The noun tanasx-a (3A sg.) ‘field, camping area’ has a locative tanasxan 
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‘in the field, out in the field, to the camps’ and an ablative, E 1838-70 tanasxaan, A 
1860 tanasxaax ‘from the field; out of the country’. Cf. 2.1.6. Positional nouns. 


2.1.1.4.3. Proper names 

Names ending in a nasal like Suung (headland, Atka 566), Kiigun (Cape, 
Atka 640, obsolete abs.sg., 1840- kiiguusig ‘mountain’), En 1909 Ugdusxiin (a 
man, J 44:8 ff.), have no special relative form but are used also in a relative function, 
e.g. Suung ixchxa ‘the neck (isthmus) of S.’ (Atka 568). Likewise Russian personal 
names such as Imaan, Ivaan ‘John’, Filiip ‘Philip’. The personal name En 1910 
Kangasimaatg was used in this form both in an absolutive and a relative function, 
in the latter function beside Kangagsimaagim (J 74:1, 31 and 21, etc.). 

Names borrowed from Russian or English with a final long vowel are treated 
like 3A sg. forms, e.g. Andrii, rel. Andrigan ‘Andrew’ (Russian Andrey), A 1979 
Kilisnugan hadan ‘to Killisnoo’. 

Personal names, however, also admit functional possessive suffixes, ¢.g. A 
1979 Taatakuchag hamay / Rumaaniin / hingay ublii agiitanak “Little Dad” 
(nickname) lived together with his Roman only’; Hingaan aslaan hawan (for 
hawakus) Viirangis ama Aalisingis hamang anagulas ‘At that time those (daugh- 
ters) Vera and Alice of his were not there. 

Tn Atkan, names of islands (countries) with a plural possessive suffix indi- 
cate people of the place, e.g. Umnax (for Unmax), 1973 Umnagingis, rel. 
Umnagingin ‘the people of Umnak’; 1981 Amlax, Amlagingis ‘people of Amlia’ 
(cf. Amlagim angaginangis ‘the people of Amlia’), Amlagidix agiftaasal ayuxtanas 
‘leaving their people from Amilia they set out’. Salamatov 1860 wrote, for example, 
Galileeyangis akuft ‘you are a Galilean’ (Mark 14,70), but also Tudeeyangiziin ‘to 
the Jews’ (John 8,31) rather than *Tudeeyanginiin (-ngiz- abs., -ngin- rel. + (ng)iin ). 
The Eastern forms in -(ng)iin look like ablative forms (cf. 2.1.6.), ©.g- 1834 
Akutanangiin Akungangiin ‘the people of Akutan (Akutanaf), the people of Akun 
(Akungan)’ (VA 10:6), 1909 Alaxsxiin ‘the people of the mainland (Alaxsx-a )’. 


2.1.2. Pronouns 
2.1.2.1. tx(i)- / ti- personal pronouns 

This stem, a “demonstrative of speech”, represents the person referred to by 
the suffix, namely a first, second or reflexive third person, in the absolutive case. As 
free forms these pronouns are used primarily as an object, like a fully specified 
noun. As enclitics, they are subject markers (in the moods and tenses specified in 
2.1.9.), for persons other than a non-reflexive third person (which in the respective 
moods and tenses are marked by simple number suffixes); for the non-reflexive third 
person there are no personal pronouns other than demonstratives (2.1.7.). In addi- 
tion, the free forms, in Eastern Aleut with or without an element -(ng)anaan, may 
double a following person marker, as a more or less emphatic subject or, in Eastern 
Aleut, possessor. The 1.p.pl. pronoun has its peculiarities, cf. 2.1.1.1.4. InAtkan, the 
stem admits also certain derivative suffixes. 
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2.1.2.1.1, Object forms 
Lp. sg. ting 
du.-pl. E 1791 tziman, 1804- tuman, Eb 1984 tumin; A1780 tximas, 
1838- timas, 1950- also tingin, tingis, 1987 timis; Au tingin 
2.p. sg. txin, A 1950- also tin; Au tin 
du. txidix, A 1973- also tidix; Au tiyix 
pl. E txichi, 1878- also txichin; A txichix; Au tichi 
3R sg. txin, A 1950 also tin, 1973- also tiim; Au tin 
du. txidix, A 1973- also tidix; Au tiyix 
pl. E txidin, 1870- also txichi(n) (= 2.p.pl.); A txidix (= 3R du.), 
1950- also txichix (= 2.p.pl.); Au tiyin 
As the object of a verbal form with the same person as subject, all the forms 
are reflexive, e.g. A ting achixakuq ‘T am teaching me (myself), I am learning’, cf. 
ting achixakut ‘you are teaching me’. In the dual or plural the relation may be 
reciprocal, e.g. A sunax txidix hnukux ‘the two ships reach each other, meet’; txidix 
yaxtakus ‘they love each other’. In Eastern the 1.p.pl. tuman is reflexive with a 
verb in the passive (cf. 3.1.1.2.), e.g. Eu 1909 ... ngaan tuman ayugnilgalix ... ‘we 
started on him’ (J 34:27), cf. Ea 1910 ngaan txin ayugnilix ‘he moved to it’ J 
28:17). 
The number of the object and the subject may be different, e.g. A 1952 
txidix hikugaan ‘when he called his people’, lit. ‘them(selves)’ (N.M. 3:91). 
A personal pronoun may also serve as a predicate noun, e.g.A 1971 ting af 
‘it’s me (in the picture)’. 


2.1.2.1.2. Enclitic subject 

The personal pronouns other than the 1.p.pl. are added to the 3.p.sg. in the 
tenses where a 3.p. subject is marked by a simple number suffix, e.g. A (asxinug) 
hilakug ‘she (the girl) is reading’, hilakugtxichix ‘you (pl.) are reading’. 

Together with a final uvular the pronoun ting becomes -qing, in Atkan and 
Attuan apocopated to -q, ¢.g. A hilakuq(ing) ‘I am reading’. Together with the 
enclitic negation +ulax it became in old Atkan t+ulak (modern analogical +ulaq). In 
Atkan and Attuan the 2. and 3R sg. txin, tin in enclitic position is apocopated to -t, 
e.g. A hilakuft ‘you are reading’. 

The 1.p.pl. pronoun is used as an enclitic subject only in Atkan, in the con- 
junctive, e.g. 1860 alqu¢ maakatimas ‘what can we do 7’ (Luke 3.10). 


2.1.2.1.3. Free forms as subject 

A free pronoun apparently is necessary in subject phrases like the follow- 
ing: A 1860 Ting ama Adag atagan akus, E 1870 Ting kayox Adang atagan 
akun ‘I and the/my Father are one’ (John 10.30); A 1978 ting asxuunulax txin 
satxag tafaagan afs ‘who is going to check the gill net, I or you?’ Likewise in 
connection with the particle kayux, modern Akay ‘also, too’, e.g. Eu 1909 Ting 
kayux agiitaakingin maayuqaning. ‘I also prepared to go with them. (J 40:17); A 
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1971 ting kay qaatukugq ‘I, too, want to eat (am hungry)’ (in idiomatic Atkan 
qaatumakugq). 

As an emphatic subject, the L p.sg. and 2.p. pronouns have in Eastern mostly 
an enclitic -(ag)anaan or -ngaan (perhaps syncopated), e.g. E 1870 (and Ep 1983) 
Taga Tinganaan imchi tunuftakugqing: ‘But I Say to you:’ (John 4.35; A 1860 
without a free pronoun); but also Wayangin imchi Ting hikuning, A 1860 (and 
1971) Wakus Ting imchi hiftakuning, “These things I have spoken unto you, 
Gohn 15.11); E 1870 taga Txinanaan alqutan hiisaduukakuun?, A 1860 alix 
Txin alqus kungin hiimis agikutxin? ‘but what will you (versus the law of Moses) 
say about it (A pl.)?’ (John 8:5); E 1860 taga txichingaan (1870 txichinganaan) 
kiin Ting achgikugtxichi?, A 1860 alix txichi kiin Ting ataasatxichi? ‘but whom 
do you say that I am?’ (Mark 8.29); En 1948 txichingaan amaanuuchi ‘ ‘gO away all 
of you’, cf. sg. amaanuda ‘go away’. 

For the 1 p.pl. the older Eastern used tumaniin, the Jater tuman without the 
enclitic, irrespective of the form of the verb, e.g. E 1870 taga tumaniin alqutan 
maaxtan? (= 3.p.pl.), A 1860 alix timas alqut maaftas? ‘but what shall we do?’ 
(Luke 3.10 resp. 13); E 1870 tumaniin Missiiyag ukulgakug (passive), A 1860 
Messiiyat ukukus (=3.p.pl.) ‘we have found the Messias’ Gohn 1.41); Ep 1984 
tuman aguqangin (= 3.p.pl.) ‘we made it’: En 1983 tuman kayux saamblalgadakon 
(passive pl.) ‘we, too, usually gather eggs’. The A 1860 timaziin in the following 
sentence probably was an imitation of Eastern: Taga timaziin Hingan idagtazulax 
(=3.p.pl.), E 1870 tumaniin hagatalgaku (passive) ‘But we know Him. (John 7.27). 


2.1.2.1.4. Free forms as possessor 

In a phrasal referent a free pronoun is found both in Eastern Aleut and in 
Atkan, e.g. E 1870 txichi kayux tumaniin quchxingin, A 1860 timas ama txichi 
quchigmas ‘between you and us (A.us and you)’ (Luke 16,26). 

The doubling of a possessive suffix with a free form is an Eastern Aleut 
usage (for Atkan see 2.1.3.1.), e.g. 1870 ting anging ‘my spirit’ (Luke 1.47; A 1860 
without ting); E 1871 tinganaan imlining ‘my hair’; En 1975 ting latuging ‘my 
grandfather’. The following Atkan phrases are probably imitations of Eastern: 1840 
(1838) timas umsumas ‘our tongue’, E tuman (1870 tumaniin ) agnag (Acts 2.11); 
1860 timazaan Adamas ‘our Father’, E 1870 Tumaniin Ada (Luke 11.2). As 
mentioned in 2.1.1.1.3., in modern Eastern tuman is used without the enclitic, e.g. 
Ep 1984 tuman sunag ‘our ship’, tuman sunan ‘our ships’, both also tuman 
sunangin ; Ek 1982 tuman tanag ‘our island’ (not tanangin), 


2.1.2.1.5. Derivatives 

In Atkan, certain derivative suffixes may be inserted in the free forms, eg. 
1979 tiiguzang ukutaqadaagt ‘quit looking at me specifically!’; 1973 tiidahlingin 
tingin igatal ... ‘even we (not only the old people) became afraid’ (changed from 
uudahlingin, cf. 2.1.3.3. u-hli-); 1987 tifsiidang ‘poor me’; txikuchaan ‘you little 
one’; t(x)ifkluun ‘you clumsy one’; tinagchikuchaan ‘you little darned one’. 
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2.1.2.2. E maayu-, A ug- ‘belonging, possession’ 

These words are pro-nouns in the sense of semantically empty carriers of 
possessive suffixes, e.g. E 1804 waya maayung ‘this is mine’; Eb 1984 Nikoolskim 
maayuu ‘that one (namely the church) of Nikolski’; A 1860 u&txin hadangin 
waafanag, taga ugingin qinaamugangizulax ‘he came to his own but his own did 
not receive him’ (John 1.11);A 1952 inagating ukinang akug, ugiin alakat hinga 
‘it is my knife, it isn’t yours’; agachan uga aku, ngaan afada ‘it is his, give it to 
him’ (for inaga- and agat- see 2.1.3.). The simple singular implies a 1p. pl. : A 
1973, with an enclitic negation, maayugulax ‘not ours’ (maayu- from E). maayu- 
has also various verbal uses. 


2.1.3. Contrastive terms 
2.1.3.1. inaqa- ‘-self’ (E 1941-, A 1973- also anaqa-) 

For the 1.p.sg. there are old forms with an enclitic subject marker (the old- 
est ones with a stem variant imag-). The L.p.pl. and the 2.p. and 3R forms have 
possessive suffixes in the relative (or locative) case: 

lp. sg. E 1805-1870 inaqing; A 1860inaq (apocopated); E 1870-, A 1950- 

inaqating; E 1941-, A 1860, 1950 inaqang; Am 1982 inaqaming 
(loc.) 
pl. E 1826-1870, A 1838 inagangin; A 1950- inaqamas 
2.p. sg. E 1834- inaqamin; A 1860- inagamis 
pl. E 1838 inagamcehi, 1878 inagqamchin; A 1952- inaqamchix 
3R_ sg. E 1826-, A 1840-, Au 1952 inaqaam 
du. E 1826, A 1952 inaqamdix; A 1952 inagamax (also pl.) 
pl. E 1838 inaqamang, 1870 inagamchi, 1941 anagamchin (=2.p.pl.), 
A 1952 inaqamehix (= 2.p.pl.) 

Being coreferent with the subject, these forms serve to emphasize the iden- 
tity or separateness of the subject, e.g. A 1950 inaqang ting tunutaasakug ‘I am 
talking with (by) myself’, lit. “I myself am talking with me”; inaqaam haxtiku 
‘he wakes up by himself’; A 1973 inaqaam txin astatnag ‘he killed himself”, lit. 
“he himself killed him(self)”; E 1978 inagang alix wangun akuging ‘I am here by 
myself’; E 1870 Inagating Tlalikiming aslingin makuning alakagin ‘I can do 
nothing of my own self’ (John 5.30). In Atkan they also double a possessive suffix, 
€.g. 1860 Inaqamis asaan ‘your own name’ (Luke 9.49, E 1870 Txin asamin rel., 
cf. 2.1.2.1.4.); 1950 inaqaam tunuun tunugtaasal ‘he speaks his own language’. 

In Eastern Aleut there is also a derivative inaqaada- ‘alone’, e.g. 1870 
inagaadaam hamangun Txin afittaasanag ‘He remained there alone’ (Matthew 
14.23). Further a 3.sg. locative inaqan ‘apart, separately; another’ (A itxaan, itxalaan) 
and an ablative inaqagaan ‘especially; out of the ordinary’. In Atkan there are de- 
tivatives such as inagagsiidang ‘poor me’, inaqaaklumis ‘you clumsy one’, 
inaqaaguzamis ada ‘be (exactly) yourself’. 
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2.1.3.2. agat- ‘- singled out’ (as a verb ‘to take away, separate’) 

This stem takes 3A suffixes: sg. agacha, rel. agachan; du. agatikix ; pl. E 
agatingin, A agatingis, rel. agatingin, Au agatingi. The forms are used in apposi- 
tion to a noun or pronoun or anaphorically, with the following meanings: ‘- rather 
than another or the other; - mostly or more than the other; - only, and no other or no 
more’, e.g. A 1950 agitaadang agachan sitiqaa ‘my partner (the other one) broke 
it (not D’; A 1952 hingan sulakan uglaga agacha suda ‘don’t take that one, take 
rather the other one’; ulu% agacha gam ilagaan qaatuzaq ‘I want to eat meat more 
than fish, I prefer meat to fish’; hlas agatingis qasizas ‘only the boys go fishing (not 
the girls)’; E 1838 kayux agachan Ngaan awadaagtxin ‘and Him only shalt thou 
serve’ (Matthew 4.10; 1870 agachiisagan, see 2.1.3.3.). 

In the modern language the apocopated sg. agach is used as a particle, e.g. 
En 1982 amaligan agach kayux skuula@(i)naqing ‘it was there (where I was born) 
that I went to school too’. 


2.1.3.3. E 1832-1870 agachiisa-, 1870- agachiida-, A uhli- ‘only -’ 

The Eastern forms are derived from agat- above. The Atkan stem is derived 
with the suffix -hli- ‘only, etc.’ from the old (original) variant u- of a- ‘to be’. Both 
take possessive suffixes; the form A 1860 uhlinginiin ‘for us only’ (John 14.22), 
rather than *uhlimaziin, is probably due to the form ngiin ‘for them / us’ (see 
2.1.6.1.3.). The 3A forms are used in apposition to a noun or pronoun, in Atkan also 
with a referent in the relative case, or else are used anaphorically, e.g. En 1978 
agachiidang akuging ‘I am only myself, I am by myself’; A 1971 ubling ayuxtal 
safanagq ‘only I went out yesterday’; Ea 1909 saaqutiin agachiidaa chuxtalix ‘wear- 
ing only his breech clout’ (J 3:68); A 1981 ulug ublii qalakan qaf ilaitaa qada 
‘don’t eat only meat but also fish’; A 1909 husikix uhlikix ‘only the loads of the 
two’ (J 79:311);A 1952 udan Attam uhlii txin agiisanat a&tanag ‘only Atka here 
was left’ (N.M. 3:113; for uda-m ‘this one’ abs.sg. see 2.1.7. and 3.6.2.4.). 


2.1.3.4. agiit- ‘another, some’, E also ‘the other, the others’ 

This stem takes 3A suffixes, with a referent in the relative case, e.g. En 1978 
anéafim agiicha itxattadaku& ‘some people (in Aleut sg.) are different’; A 1950 
hiftanangin agiitingis tutakung ‘ some of what he says I understand’. There is 
also an adverbial ablative form agiichigaan (for *agiichagaan ) ‘sometimes’. 

The participle agiitaqa- of the derivative agiita- ‘to be together with, ac- 
company’, meaning ‘companion, fellow’, is used also in the sense of ‘another, the 
other’, e.g. A 1860 haman ayagag agiitaqagan suqaa ‘another took that woman 
(as wife)’ ( Luke 20.30, E agitaasagan, see below); Au 1909 yagan agiitaqaa ‘his 
other eye’ (J 87:3, E agitaasaa, A angaa, see below). 

The derivative E agitaasa-, A agitaada-, likewise meaning ‘companion, 
village fellow; friend’, is used in the sense of ‘the other one, the other’, used twice 
‘the one ... the other’, e.g. A 1952 ayaasim agitaadaa ‘the other boat’; Ea 1910 
Amaan tayagum agitaasagan giichim ilan aanum qangaxtangin, agitaasagan 
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kalukam ilan taanga% ngaan akaagaasakukix awa. ‘The one of the men (lit. the 
one man) brought up to her boiled red salmon in a round basket, the other one water 
in a wooden cup.’ (J 15:9). 

anga- may belong here in the sense of ‘match, the one of a pair’, e.g. A 
1952 kitamis angaa ‘the one of your feet’, lit. ‘the match of your foot’. But it also 
means ‘half, longitudinal half’ (2.1.4.6.), ‘side, lateral part’, and ‘side’ as a posi- 
tional noun (2.1.6.2.). 

uglag- ‘another than -’ goes with the positional nouns (2.1.6.2.). 


2.1.4, Quantifiers 
2.1.4.1. E husu-, usu-, A huzu- ‘everyone, everything; all; whole; both’ 

This stem takes simple number suffixes and possessive suffixes. The 3A 
suffixes have a referent in the relative case or are used anaphorically. Derivatives 
with -hli- ‘just, etc.,’ and E -iigusa-, A -iiguza- ‘quite, really’ are frequent. E.g. E 
1860-70 /A 1860 husuk /huzut Txin ilgaku& ‘everyone is looking for You’ (Mark 
1.37); Eu 1984 angagim usuu duulirat ukukut ‘every person got a dollar’; Eu 
1909 iqyam usungin ‘all of the baidarkas’ (J 40:25); A 1952 ayfaasingin 
huzuugizangis ‘(absolutely) all of their boats’ (N.M. 3:39); A 1950 hlak huzukix 
‘both of my sons’; A 1952 chagim huzuu ‘ all of the halibut, the whole halibut’; Ea 
1981 usung nanakuf ‘all of me is aching’; E 1870 husumchi hadagaanulux 
tunuftakuqing ‘I am not talking about all of you’ (John 13.18). 

In reference to the subject or to the referent of the possessor of a following 
nominal term, a 1. or 2.p.pl. suffix agrees in Atkan with the subject marker or the 
possessor, e.g. 1860 huzuchi kayix safahli<takutxichi ‘all of you are stil] asleep’ 
(Mark 14.41.); 1950 huzublimehix uku&taqachix ii? ‘did all of you see them?’; 
huzumas tanadgusimas ‘the village of all of us’. 

Eastern Aleut bas in these functions ablative forms (infix -ki- ), e.g. Eu 
1909 usukiingin ukudigalix angagikun ‘we are all living in good health’ (J 38:4); 
1870 husukiimchi Ting tutaagtxichi ‘listen to Me everyone of you’ (Mark 4.14); 
husukiimchi ilagaan taangaagachi ‘drink of it, all of you’ (Matthew 26.27); En 
1935 (Ea 1983) usuki(ingin santux (sanfut) nanakuf ‘the stomachs of all of us 
are aching’ (for the simple sg. santu cf. 2.1.2.1.4, end). The ablative is used also 
with the pronoun tuman as an object: E 1870 husukiingin tuman sunan ‘they 
received all of us’ (Acts 28.2). 

There is also a 3A sg. ablative form, e.g. E hawaan husugaan, A hawaan 
huzugaan ‘from everywhere (E 1870; A huzum hadagaan ); always’. 


2.1.4.2. tamadag- ‘every, everyone; both (3A du.), all (3A pl.)’ 

This stem is found with 3A suffixes, in old Atkan also in the simple sg. (in 
later Atkan altogether obsolete), e.g. E 1870 husum tamadaga, A 1860 tamadax 
‘everyone’ (Luke 2.3); E 1833- angalim tamadaga (En 1982 tamadaa ) ‘every 
day’; E 1870 husungin ulamang tamadagan hadan huyalaagtan quliin ‘that ail 
of them should go to their respective houses’ (Acts 14.18). 
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In Eastern there were also a locative and an ablative: 1805 angali< 
haqanagan tamadagan ‘every coming day’; 1833 hawaan tamadagaan ‘every 
time, always’. 


2.1.4.3. E atuug- ‘both’ 

E.g. 1860-1870 kitamin atuukix ‘both of your feet’ (Mark 9.54; A kitamis 
huzukix ); Eb 1984 tayafum atuukix imdix tunuftalix ingamakux ‘both men are 
talking to each other over there’; En 1952 laam atuugan ikin ‘to both of his sons’. 
The 1. and 2.p. forms are built on the 3A du.: 1878- atuukingin ‘both of us’; Ea 
1983 atuukidix ‘both of you’. 


2.1.4.4, Au chimika- ‘all; both’ (E ‘whole; intact’) 

E.g. 1909 chimikaa hayugaga hagqal ‘all of him began to move’ (J 86:17, E 
usuu ); 1952 agiitagqagan chimikakix ‘both her fellows’; 1949 angafinan 
chimikangin ‘all the people’; 1909 avaa chimikaa ‘always’ (A hawaan huzugaan). 


2.1.4.5. ila- ‘part of, piece of; some, (with negation) any’ 

This stem takes 3A suffixes, with the referent in the relative case or in the 
absolutive case, e.g. En 1978 qam ilaa tayada ‘buy a piece of fish’; A 1952 tanam 
ilagan ilan ‘somewhere on the island’, lit. ‘in (some) part of the island’ (N.M. 3:20); 
alitxum tayagugan ilaa sulgakug qachia ilaa sasxagutalgal sulgadagutax ‘when 
a (some) warrior was captured, his skin (partly) was never left intact’ (N.M. 3:77); 
anakin ilakix haqaakin amasukux ‘either one of your parents may come’; En 
1909 tayaguum ilangin imgaxchgilix ‘ordered some of his men to fish’ (J 73:7); A 
1977 ilangis qawatxagii(gin) agnas anuxtaasalakagning ‘I don’t think that any of 
them will get a sea lion’. The simple sg. implies, in Eastern, a 1-pl.: 1909 ila& txin 
sakaafatikuf ‘one of us passed away’. 

With ag- ‘to pass’ it functions as a positional noun, e.g. E 1870 angagin ilaan 
agikun tutalix ‘hearing people passing by him’ (Luke 18:36). The simple sg. rel. 
ilam with ag- has the abstract meaning ‘to do too much, to overdo’, e.g. A 1971 
asu& imdahlikum ilam axs stuulugim kugan hyukug ‘the pot was too full and ran 
over on the table’. 

The derivative ilafta- is used in Atkan and Attuan as an apposition with the 
meaning ‘also, too’, e.g. A 1950 aniqdungis ilaXtas haagal qidakus ‘their children 
too starve and cry’; 1981 ulut ublii qalakan qa ila%taa qada ‘don’t eat only 
meat, eat fish also’. . 


2.1.4.6, anga- ‘half longitudinal)’, angta- ‘half (transversal)’ 

E.g. qam angaa ‘the half of a fish split lengthwise’; qam angtaa ‘the half 
of a fish cut across’; A 1860 suun’gining angangis, E 1870 maayuning angangin 
‘the half of my goods’ (Luke 19.8); E 1878 chasam angaa ‘half an hour’, E 1870 
chasam angagan angtaa ‘quarter of an hour’. Both words have also other mean- 
ings, see 2.1.3.4., 2.1.6.2., and Aleut Dictionary. 
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2.1.4.7. Verbal quantifiers 

The stems Eamnafiu- ‘to be numerous, many, much’ , neg. ‘to be few, little’, 
E, A hasina- ‘to occur in great quantity, to be much, many’ and qala@i- ‘to be many, 
numerous’, neg. ‘to be few’, are used as predicates and in participial constructions 
(see 3.1.1.7. and 3.6.1.4.1.), e.g. Au 1909 angaginan qalagikun ‘the people are 
numerous, there are many people’, 1952 anfaginan qalaging ‘many people’. 


2.1.5. Numerals 
2.1.5.0. Introduction 

The numeral system is decimal, with hati ‘ten’ and sisa% ‘hundred’, in the 
modern language also tiis(i)chag ‘thousand’ and miliyuunag ‘million’ (from Rus- 
sian), as the basic higher terms. In Attuan and in the oldest Atkan and Eastern Aleut 
sources there are traces of a vigesimal system. The later expression of the higher 
decades and thousands (once also hundreds) by multiplication probably was devel- 
oped under the Russian rule in Eastern Aleut and spread from there to Atkan. In later 
times the Aleut numerals have been replaced by English ones, for higher numbers 
such as dates already by the 1950’s in the speech of older people (e.g. A 1952, N.M. 
2:48), by 1971 down to five in the speech of Atkan children. 


2.1.5.1. The first decade 


J. ataqan 6. atuung 

2. E aalax, A alax, Au ulax 7. uluung 

3. E qaankun, A qankus, Au qaku(n) 8. qamehiing, Au qavchiing 
4. E, Au sichin, A siching 9. sichiing 

5. chaang 10. hati%, Au haan(un) 


The digits are used alone, also in relative function (unchanged or, for 10., 
tel. hati-m), and as determiners with a following noun. 

Beside the sg. ataqan (suffix -n ), there is a pl. E ataqakun, A ataqakus 
(like a demonstrative, see 2.1.7.3.), used alone in the sense of ‘alone (of several)’ or 
‘continuous’ and with plural nouns in the sense of ‘one set’, e.g. A 1952 ataqakus 
alugis ‘one book’ vs. ataqan alu ‘one letter of alphabet’. There is also a nominal 
variant ataqaf, rel. ataqgam ‘one place, one time, continuity’. 

aalax, etc., has or had a following noun in the dual (later plural, cf. 2.1.1.3.1.); 
there is also a form E a(a)lgim, A algim ‘twice’ (see 2.1.5.3.). 

qaankun, etc., is a plural in -ku-n/s like a demonstrative, the E, Au sichin 
a simple plural, in A with -ng apparently from the higher numerals; both numerals 
have a following noun in the plural. 

chaang is derived from cha- ‘hand’ with the suffix found also in the follow- 
ing four numerals, derived from the four preceding ones respectively; all of them are 
or were followed mostly by a noun in the singular, so also hati, but the Au variant 
was followed by a plural (J 82:25). See 3.6.2.1. 

With a 3A suffix the digits from 3. on are or were ordinals, e.g. E 1838-1870 
ga(a)nkunginiin ‘to the third of them’ (Matthew 25.15); A 1860 qankungis 
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waaganas (pl), aasalix tununag (sg.) ‘the third one came and said’ (Luke19.20); 
angalim gankuu ‘the third day’ (Luke 24.21); angalim gankungin ilin (pl.) ‘in the 
third day’ (John 2.1); chasis atuungii ‘the sixth hour’ (John 19.14). 

All the lower numerals are also verbal, intransitive in the sense of ‘to make, 
score -’, transitive in the sense of ‘to make, get - (game)’, e.g. En 1935 aaykaagug 
sichikuqing ‘I got four foxes’; qamgaang atikuging ‘I got ten emperor geese’; Au 
1909 misiisi< ulaxs ‘(I) got two blue foxes’; A 1978 isugit gankul saZanaq ‘I got 
three seals yesterday’. 


2.1.5.2. Counting terms 

1.£1778-, A 1860-1952 tagatax, Au 1909 tagtax 

10. E 1778-1819 haasak, 1834-1839 haazax (du.), A 1772-1952 haazak 
(du. 1.sg.) 

A 1791 ataqan-alag “wanting one” for ‘nine’ apparently was a counting 
term, A sichiing ‘nine’ being attested since 1780. 

The terms appear to reflect a finger count. The dual forms for ‘ten’ are de~ 
rived from the same root ha- as the ordinary numeral hati (perhaps the same word 
as hat- ‘outside, outward’), the Au haanu-, and perhaps the demonstratives haga 
‘up along there’, etc. (2.1.7.1.), and may refer to the fingers of both hands stretched 
out, while chaang is the amount of fingers of one hand. 


2.1.5.3. Multiplicatives 

The simple numerals, including sisa-% ‘hundred’, have multiplicative de- 
rivatives with the suffix -(i)di-m, Au -yi-(m) (former locative or instrumental), e.g. 
E qa(a)nkudim, A qankudim, Au gakuyi(m) ‘three times’, chaangidim ‘five times’. 
For ‘once’ there is a variant E ataqasim, Au at'aqat'i, A 1860 ataqadiim (like a sg. 
3R rel.). For ‘twice’, beside E aalgidim, A algidim, there is also the above-men- 
tioned simple form E a(a)lgim, A algim. For ‘ten times’, beside hatidim (E 1834-. 
A 1950-), there was an old shorter form hadim (perhaps from *hat-dim ), used for 
multiplying sisat ‘hundred’ (see 2.1.5.4.). 

At least ataqadi-m admits further derivative suffixes: A 1909 ataqa- 
diigutahliim ‘once more again’ (J 77:204); 1952 ataqadiidahlim ‘(not) even once’ 
(NM. 2:36). 


2.1.5.4. Higher decades and hundreds 

In Eastern Aleut since about 1790 (or earlier) and in Atkan since 1840 the 
higher decades are formed by multiplication, e.g. algidim hati ‘twice ten, twenty’. 

In Attuan 1952 the decades were counted, with hatix ‘ten’ in the dual and a 
peculiar term for thirty: ulax hatix ‘two tens’, anguli(x) hatix ‘thirty’, sichix (du.) 
hatix ‘forty’, chaang hatix ‘fifty’, etc., through sichiing hatix ‘ninety’. anguli- 
apparently is derived from anga- ‘half; match, the one of a pair’, meaning ‘match- 
less, odd’, namely the odd ten above the paired ones, ulax hatix, and thus indicates 
a vigesimal count. 
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The other dialects probably have had the same system. At Unalaska 1778 
twenty was aalax hatix (written alo(o)chadac;, likewise, variously written, 1780- 
1805), and thirty angulix or angulit hati (written angoolad(d)ac). In 1780 the 
following decades were counted almost like nouns, in 1805 from twenty on, e.g. 
qaankun hati ‘thirty’. In Atkan 1780 all the decades were counted like nouns, e.g. 
alax hatix, qankus hatis, siching hatix (like Au) or hati&. For twenty the type alax 
hatix was listed also in 1791, for thirty angulix hati in 1791 and 1837. 

In E 1804 also hundred was multiplied: algim sisa& ‘twice hundred’, 
qankudim sisaf ‘three times hundred’, etc. Likewise A 1780 algim sisag. In the 
later sources hundreds are counted like nouns or sisa% remains in the singular: E 
1830-34 aalax sisax, qaankun sisan, sichin sisan, chaang sisaf, etc.; A (1950-) 
alax sisa%, (1840-) qankus sisaf, siching sisa (1840 sisas ), etc. 

The multiplication went on to thousand: E 1804-1878, A 1780-1860 hadim 
sisat, A 1950 hatidim sisag ‘ten times hundred’ (1950 beside tiisicha from Rus- 
sian), In his Bukvar’ (1839) Veniaminov listed hatif sisa& ‘ten hundred’ and hatim 
(for hadim) sisam hacha “ten hundred’s ten” and multiplied the latter through nine 
thousand: sichiingidim hadim sisam hacha. In the biblical translations, however, 
both Veniaminov and Shayashnikov 1860-1870 multiplied the simpler expression, 
while Atkan Salamatov counted his thousand, e.g. E chaangidim hati sisaf ‘five 
times ten hundred’, A chaang hadim sisas (once sg. sisat) ‘five ten times hun- 
dreds’. For ten thousand Veniaminov in his Bukvar’ had hadim sisam hadim sisaa 
‘ten times hundred’s ten times hundred’ or sisadim sisaf ‘hundred times hundred’, 
for hundred thousand sisadim hatit sisaX ‘hundred times ten hundred’ or hatidim 
hadim sisam hadim sisaa “ten times ten times hundred’s ten times hundred”, ap- 
parently mathematical exercises rather than current numerals. For ten thousand and 
twenty thousand (Luke 14.31) Shayashnikov had sisadim sisan “hundred times hun- 
dreds’ and aalgidim sisam sisagan (rel.) “twice hundred’s hundred”, Salamatov 
(ataqan) hatit hadim sisaganaa ‘(one) ten being ten times hundred’ and algidim 
hatig hadim sisaZanangis ‘twice ten being ten times hundreds’. In practical life 
such numbers were probably handled in Russian, as nowadays in English. 

Au 1952 kichikichi ‘ten thousand’ could be an echo of Russian désyat’ 
tysyach, 


2.1.5.5. Intermediate units and decades 
Intermediate numbers used to be expressed by participial constructions with 
the verb signagta- ‘to have as a surplus, in addition’, e.g. B 1804-, A 1838- hatim 
ataqan signagtaa ‘ten with one in addition’, E 1834- algidim hatim atagan 
signagtaa ‘twice ten with one in addition’; E 1870, A 1838 sisam algidim hati& 
signataa ‘hundred with twice ten in addition’ (Acts 1.15); E 1870 (A 1860) sisam. 
chaangidim hatig qaankun (A gankus ) signagtaa ‘hundred with five times ten 
three in addition, hundred and fifty three’ (John 21.11). In E 1878 and A 1780, 1791 
eleven through nineteen were formed without the ten, e.g. atagan signagtat ‘hav- 
ing one in addition’. In modern Atkan this type is used in reference to hours: ataqaa. ; 
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signagta ‘eleven o'clock’, alax signaxtag ‘twelve o’clock’; likewise Au 1952 ataqa 
signagtaf, ulax signagta%. 

In the modern language the participle is left out, with the ten left in the 
relative case or changed into the absolutive case: E 1978 atim ataqan, A 1950- 
hatim (or hatif )} ataqan, Au 1952 haanum ataqan ‘eleven’, etc., through nine- 
teen; then as in English algidim ati / hati ataqan ‘twenty one’, etc. In this way, 
with the Russian loanwords for thousand and million, any number can be expressed 
in Aleut, e.g. A 1971 sichiing miliyuunag, sichiing tiisichag, sichiing sisat 
sichiingidim hati sichiing = 9,009,999. 

E 1780 haazax tafatax (written azik taga taga) ‘ten one’, etc., up to ninety 
nine, probably were counting terms. A 1780 enchin atkix ‘ninety-nine’ is obscure, 
perhaps *inachan hatix ‘at the completion ten (double ten), next to the last twenty’. 


2.1.5.6. Ordinal numerals 

As mentioned in 1.5.1., digits from three on with a 3A suffix are ordinal. In 
general, any cardinal numeral can be tured into an ordinal by the transitive noun 
hiisi ‘the -th’ (with lengthening of the vowel of the initial syllable of the numerals 
‘two’ to ‘four’) or by the transitive verb hiisa- ‘the -th, for the -th time’, e.g. E 1834- 
siichin hiisif, A 1952- siiching hiisif ‘the fourth’; E 1870 qaankun hiisim (or 
hiisif ) angalim ilan ‘on the third day’ (Luke 13.32, John 2.1); E 1870, A 1838 
chaangidim hatig hiisif angalig ‘the fiftieth day’ (Acts 2.1);A 1860 qankus hiisalix 
qan’gim ilan ‘in the third year’ (Luke 13.7); A 1862 maqulim qankus hiisagan 
ilan ‘in the third commandment’; A 1950 aalax hiisal txin ayagalfis ‘to marry a 
second time, remarry’. 

For ‘the first’, the numeral used is the counting term ta@atax rather than 
ataqan, or else itaangig ‘the first’ is used, e.g. E tagatax iisalix, A tafatax hiisal(ix) 
‘(doing) first, for the first time, in the first place’, lit. ‘saying one’; A 1862 maqulim 
tagatax hiisaa, maqulim itaangii, E 1870 itaangit maqagsit ‘the first command- 
ment’. 


2.1.5.7. Collective and distributive numerals 

E 1860- atagaalun pl. ‘one thing; the same’ 

E 1834-, A 1840 alaalux du., A 1840 alaalus pl. ‘double; two each; two 
(with dual words)’, e.g. Ea 1983 alaalux sax ‘two bird parkas’. 

E 1834- qankuulun, A 1840- qankuulus ‘triple; three apiece’ (Latin terni), 
e.g. Ea 1983 qankuulun san ‘three ducks each’. 

E 1838- sichiilun, A 1860 siciilung (and sichiilu& ) ‘quadruple; (E 1870-) 
four each’; E 1834 sichiilumg ‘ninefold’. 

A 1840 chaangilus ‘five together’ (Russian pyatero). 
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2.1.6. Positional nouns 
2.1.6.0. Introduction 

The positional nouns, listed in Aleut Dictionary, Appendix 3., indicate a 
positional, directional or some more abstract relation to a definite referent and have 
possessive suffixes but no inherent number. Most of them can be used in the absolutive 
case, possibly also in the relative case, e.g. agaling agiku& ‘he passed my backside, 
behind me’; in Eastern simple sg. for 1.pl., e.g. En 1934 alagut ku% chachimixsix 
‘the sea covering us’. 

Unlike ordinary nouns the positional nouns have one or two adverbial cases, 
locative and/or ablative, a category shared with the demonstratives (2.1.7.4.) and the 
interrogative qana- ‘which, where’ (2.1.8.3.2.). Many of them occur also in the simple 
relative singular, as the referent of the positional noun hadaa ‘the direction of -’, 
and have special derivatives of relation, motion and position, also shared with the 
demonstratives and qana-. 

Also chug- ‘north, north side’ and na-, nga-, ngu- ‘south, south side’ share 
these features but have no adverbial cases. tana- ‘land’ shares verbal derivatives 
with the positional nouns, see 2.1.6.3.4-5- 

The terms unuqu- ‘someone else, other, another; abl. ‘except, other than’ 
and uglag- ‘another than; abl. besides, except’ come close to the contrastive terms 
(2.1.3.). 

The very important stem i-, called dative, has only locative forms, largely 
irregular, meaning ‘to, at, for -’ (2.1.6.1.3.). 


2.1.6.1. The adverbial cases 
2.1.6.1.1. Locative 

The locative differs from the relative case (sg. possessum) only in the 1.p.sg. 
(cf. 2.1.1.1.3.): 


sg. du. pl. 
3A -(g)an kin -(ng)in 
Lp. “ming "- -”., A 1860 -mas 
2p. B,Au  -min -(i)mdix -(@)mchi(n) 
A -mis rand -(@mchix 
3R -iim -max E -mang, A = du. 
E -@mdix -()mchi(n) 


A locative form may indicate a position at the referent as well as a motion to 
the referent, e.g. E 1910 ulaam ilan angafiqalinag ‘he began to live in his house 
(with his daughter)’ (J 72:1); ulaam ilan qangunag ‘he went inside his house’ (J 
33:30). 
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2.1.6.1.2. Ablative 

In 3A, the ablative is marked by vowel length, so also generally in Atkan. In 
the other persons Eastern has an infix -ki- (also with a lengthened vowel), Attuan 
1909 -ka- in a different position: 


8g. du. pl. 

3A -(g)aan -kiin -(ng)iin 

Lp. E -ki(i)ming -ki(@ngin 
A -«miing -(ng)iin, 1860 also -maas 
Au -mikang 

2p. EB -kiG)min -ki(@mdix -ki()mchi(n) 
A -miis -(@)mdiix «(Dmchiix 
Au -mika 

3R E_ -kiigi(jm -ki(mdix -ki(@)mdin 
A -miim -maax = du. 
Au -gaam 


An ablative form may indicate a motion from as well as a motion along the 
referent or the particular point of contact with the referent, e.g. En 1978 ulam ilaan 
itikuqing ‘I went out of the house’; A tanam kugaan isugnaags ‘hunt seal from 
land’; alafum hadaan ayfal ‘go by sea, travel at sea’; isxagan ilagaan kitagan 
kugaan sayukan iguqaa ‘he pulled him out of his bed by his feet (Aleut sg.)’. The 
semantic details can be found in the respective entries in the dictionary. 


2.1.6.1.3. Dative i- loc. ‘to, at, for -’ 
Eastern and Atkan older forms, Attuan 1909: 
Sg. du. pl. 
3A ngaan, Au naa ikin, Au iki ngiin, Au = sg. 
Lp. E, Au nung, A ngus a -". 
2.p. Eimin, A imis, Au imi imdix Eimchi, A imchix 
3R E, A igim, Au iim imax E imang, A = du. 
‘As seen from the forms, the stemi- is lost in the 3A sg. and pl. and in the 1.p.sg. The 
Jatter form, E, Au nung <*ngum, A ngus, apparently represents just the case suffix, 
found.also in the demonstratives (2.1.7.4.). 
Later variants: 
3A sg. A 1971- naa(n) 
du. E 1839- ngikin, A 1971- ngikix 
pl. Ab 1963 ingiin 
Lp. sg. Ep 1981 numing, A 1950-iming, Ab 1963 ngusing, Am 1982 ngu 
du, Eu 1984 ngikin (= 3A), Ab 1963 ngumas 
pl. Ep 1976 nungin, A 1950- ingin, ingis, A 1973-imingin, Ab 1963 imas 
2.p. sg. Ep 1941 numin, Au 1952 im 
pl. E 1878- imchin 
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3R sg. B1833-,A 1950- igiim, A 1952- fim 

du. E1909, A 1952-, Ab 1963 imdix, Au 1952 imyix (= 2.p.), Ep 1941 

igiimdix 

pl. E1909imdin, 1870-1909 imchi, Eau 1970-imchin (=2.p.), E 1909 

igiimehi, A 1973- iimdix 

The 3A forms have the enclitic variants sg.-(ng)aan, du.-ikin, pl. -(ng)iin, 

used with a nominal referent in the relative case or anaphorically, e.g. tayagumaan 
‘to/for the man’, du. tayagugikin, pl. E tayaguniin, A tayafuziin (see 3.3.11.). 
They are used also with verbal forms (see 2.1.9.1.2. and 3.11.1.1.). 


2.1.6.2. Types of stems 

Like ordinary nouns, the positional nouns have a stem ending in a vowel or 
in aconsonant but here the difference is blurred by the partial treatment of the 3A sg. 
suffix -a.as a stem vowel, cf. hadan “toward him/her/it’, abl. hadaan, old pl. hadiin, 
and hadaming ‘toward me’, abl. B (h)adakiiming, A hadamiing, whence also 3A 
pl. loc. hadangin, abl. hadangiin, etc. In relation to the latter, the 3A sg.loc. hadan 
has a suffix -n (rather than -an ), which could be transferred to ancient stems in ~a-, 
apparent in the simple rel.sg. as referent of hadaa ‘the direction of -’, e.g. qusam. 
hadaa, E qusamadaa ‘upward direction’, 3A sg.loc. qusan ‘above, over him/her/ 
it’, abl. qusaan beside qusagaan ; angam hadaa, E angamadaa ‘aside, a different 
direction’, 3A sg-loc. angan ‘beside, alongside, etc.’, abl. angaan. 

The positional nouns with a stem in -a- are all of the indicated type, see 
dictionary entries adanga- “landward side’, akina- ‘lee’, anga- ‘side’, angta- ‘end’, 
haza- ‘next’, imuma- ‘surrounding’, isxana- ‘instead’ , qusa- ‘above, over’, snanga- 
‘along, to the side or edge of’ (amma- ‘out of the number of’ and luda- ‘older’ don’t 
seem to have locative forms). 

Only stems in -u- and derivatives in -i- have a 3A sg.loc. -gan, e.g. kugan 
‘on top of -, etc’, abl. kugaan. Coinciding with the type nagan ‘inside of it’, abl. 
nagaan, stemnag-, such forms have produced an abs.sg. kuga (A 1952) beside kuu 
‘its top surface’, like naga ‘its inside’, and, being treated like a stem in -a-, also an 
ablative kugagaan, nagagaan (A 1952).The other stems in -u- are imu- ‘all around’ 
(also ‘circle, etc.’), imuunu- ‘surrounding’, shu- ‘in, at (village, home, etc.)’, umsu- 
‘lap, blade (as support)’, unuqu- abl. ‘except’. 

Apart from the 3A sg., consonant stems have in many forms the auxiliary 
yowel -i-, before suffixes with an initial consonant cluster but also before other suf- 
fixes, especially in the later language. 

Stems ending in a single velar fricative have the stem consonant assimilated 
to the initial velar stop of the 3A du. and of the Eastern ablative infix in the other 
persons, or else have an auxiliary vowel like the stems ending in aconsonant cluster, 
e.g. E, Anakin, Au nagik(i) ‘within the two’, abl. nakiin; Ea 1983 sinikiiming 
‘through me (my body)’; A quchikin, but E quchxikin “between them (two)’; B.A 
sitxikin ‘under them’; E 1909 sinixkin ‘inside them’ is probably syncopated. The 
old postconsonantic 3A pl. forms loc.-in, abl.-iin, are found only after a single stem 
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consonant, e.g. E, A nagin (also nagingin and E nagngin ) ‘within them’, abl. E 
nagiin ; A quchigin (later quchigingin), E quchxingin ‘between them’. The other 
stems in a velar fricative are uglag- abl. ‘besides; except’, guudg- ‘within; during’, 
qudg- ‘on top of -, etc.’. 

The uvular stem consonant of da®- ‘attached surface’ and chidag- ‘space 
beside’ and the initial velar stop of the 3A du. suffixes and the Eastern ablative infix 
remain unassimilated in Eastern (or are separated by the auxiliary vowel i in later 
Eastern) but yield a uvular stop in old Atkan, a velar stop in later Atkan (cf. 1.3.4.2,), 
c.g. 3A du. abl. E 1826-1952 dagkiin (1909- loc, dagikin, Au 1909 yagikin ), A 
1860 dagqiin, 1950-1952 dakiin ‘(separate them) from each other’. In Eastern, how- 
ever, the 3A pl. suffixes have the otherwise postvocalic variants, in older Atkan the 
postconsonantal ones, e.g. 3A pl. abl. E 1832-1870 dagngiin, A 1862- dagiin; cf. 
2.1.1.2.2. Another uvular stem is E hamig-, A ahmig- ‘vicinity’. 

The nasal stems kang- ‘top’ and utm- ‘center, middle’ have the respective 
Variants kanga- (3A sg.abl. kangagaan beside kangaan ) and utma-, utmi- (e.g. 
3A sg. abl. utmagaan beside utmaan, 3A pl.abl. utmingiin ). 

Of the eight stems in -I-, the important il- ‘inside, etc.’ has the variants ili- 
and ila-, in old Atkan and Attuan also ilu-, e.g. 3A loc.sg. flan, du. E 1826 ilkin, E 
1909, A 1838-1860 ilikin, pl. E 1826-1870, A 1838-1952 ilin, E 1909-, A 1860- 
ilingin, E 1832-(1.pl.), A 1950- ilangin; 3A abl.sg. E 1826-, A 1838- ilaan, E 1826-,A 
1860-, Au 1909-1952 ilagaan, A 1838-1862, Au 1909 ilugaan, A 1860 iluun (by 
analogy of ilaan vs. ilagaan). The other stems in -I- are agal- ‘rear; space behind; 
subsequent time’; al- ‘middle’; hal- ‘windward’; asl- ‘point, position, correspond- 
ing to, etc’; qal- ‘bottom, lowest part’; qul- abl. ‘for the sake of’; sil- ‘proximity’. 

As indicated above, the important stem had- ‘direction’ has in most forms 
the variant hada-. The 3A sg. forms, abs. hadaa, loc. hadan, abl. hadagaan, hadaan, 
have as a referent also the simple relative sg. of many of the other positional nouns, 
e.g. E 1978 ilim-adan, A 1950- ilim-hadan ‘inside (as by the door)’; E 1805-, A 
1840- kum-hadan ‘out, on the outside, in the open’; E 1870 kangimadaan, A 1860 
kangim hadagaan ‘from the top’ (Mark 15.38), The other stems in -d(a)- are ad- 
‘landward side’; angad(a)- ‘side, broadside; opposite side’; hangad(a)- ‘upper side; 
surface’; kad(a)- ‘front; space before; time before’ ;sad(a)- ‘seaward; outside’ (also 
defective demonstrative). 

The stems at- ‘lower part; area below: bottom’, at- ‘straight or even Position’, 
and hat- ‘outside, outward’, have before the 3A sg. suffixes the variants ach-, hach-, in 
other forms the auxiliary vowel i (1.3.3.), e.g. A atim-hadaa ‘downward direction’, 
3A sg. acha, loc. achan, abl. E achaan. 

chugq- ‘place beneath’ has the variants chuga- and chugi- (as an ordinary 
noun chugi-% ‘root, bottom part, etc.’), e.g. 3A sg.loc. E, A chugan, abl. E 1909 
chugaan, A 1952 chuqigaan, 3R 8g. loc. E 1909 chuqaam, A 1973 chugiim, 
chugigiim. 
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2.1.6.3. Derivatives 

2.1.6.3.1. -hli- (E mostly -li- ) / E -smili- ‘just, only; right, (the) very; even’ 
Derivatives with this suffix have a 3A. sg.loc. -gan, e.g. E 1909 kuligan, A 

1952- kuhligan ‘just on it, even on it’: A 1952 isxagan ilahligan ‘at the very place 

(where he had been killed)’ (N.M. 3:8); E 1870 satmalim hamifsmiligan ‘even by 

the door’ (Mark 2.2). 


2.1.6.3.2. -uugi- relational noun 

Such derivatives are used in the simple sg. abs. as preposed determiners, 
meaning ‘which is to or in the -’, and with 3A suffixes and a referent in the relative 
case, meaning ‘the - side or part of”, having in the latter case a loc, -gan and an abl. 
“gaan ; some are also verbal, meaning ‘to be to the - ’. E.g. E ilougit chugtagan 
‘inner clothes, underwear’, ulam iuugii ‘the ceiling of a sod house’, ulaam iluugigan 
‘up under the ceiling of her house’ (I 60:3); E qaluugit kigusin, Au agalu(m) 
qaluuging ‘innermost teeth, molars’, A Samgunam qaluugigaan “(we shot rein- 
deer) from inside S. (a village site)’; A kaduugig ulugug ‘the front hatch (of atwo- 
hatch baidarka)’, En kaduugigaan ‘(the ship cracked) in front of it (a point)’, E 
kaduugilix, A kaduugil, Au kayuufil ‘to be ahead, to be the first’. 


2.1.6.3.3, -mudag- ‘to move -ward’ 

Like ordinary intransitive verbs these have further derivatives but also a 
common petrified 3A form -mudagan ‘-ward’, e.g. agalmudatsix ‘to move back- 
ward (as of a boat); to go the rear (in a boat)’, agalmudagan ‘backward, back’; 
qusamudagan, Au qusamuyaga ‘upward’. The suffix is apparently derived from a 
former allative suffix, cf. the demonstrative type wangudaXs(ix) ‘to come this way’, 
wangudagan ‘in this direction, toward here’ and loc. E wangun, old A wanhgus 
‘here, hither’ (see 2.1.7.9. 1). 


2.1.6.3.4, -wunu- ‘to go, move -ward’ 

E.g. kaduunulix ‘to move further up front; to advance (of boat, person, 
work, etc.)’; iluunulix to go in, be on the way in (e.g. baidarka in bay)’. Likewise 
tanaanulix ‘to approach land, etc.’; A tanasxaanulix ‘to go out to the camps’. 


2.1,6.3.5. -wuga- ‘to come to, get at, arrive at -” 
E.g. iluugalix ‘to go in, enter, come in (e.g. baidarka in bay)’. Likewise 
tanaagalix ‘to come back to his settlement’. 


2.1.6.3.6. -uutxa- ‘to be very or too -ward’ 

Such derivatives are also nominal and have a locative in “n, e.g. kaduutxal(ix) 
‘to be too far in front, to protrude’, kaduutxa-% ‘which is way up ahead’, kaduutxan 
‘ahead’; sitxuutxalix ‘to be way below’, sitxuutxan ‘(too) far below’; hadaatxa-, 
A also haduutxa- ‘nearness’, loc. ‘near to, close to’ has possessive suffixes, the 3A 
sg. with a referent in the relative case, e.g. E 1833-1870 hadaatxaming anag ‘the 
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one who is close to me, my neighbor’; lirusaliimam hadaatxan afgalix ‘approach- 
ing Jerusalem’ (Matthew 21.1). 


2.1.6.3.7. -@ku- ‘to be or do (too) -ward’ (restricted) 
E.g. kadiku- ‘to be ahead of time; to blow from the front’. 


2.1.6.3.8. -uuta- ‘to have in - (relation) to him/it’ 

This restricted suffix turns the relation of the underlying positional noun 
around, e.g. A 1971 ayfaasi& giigas kuutakug ‘the boat has grass on it (for protec- 
tion)’, ayaasim kugan qiigas akus ‘there is grass on the boat’. 


2.1.7. Demonstratives 
2.1.7.0. Introduction 

The numerous demonstratives serve to locate the referent in the actual space 
and with their various forms and derivatives cover most of the word classes. The 
attested set includes thirty stems with five dialectal variants; three more are found in 
place names. In the course of time, however, some of the stems have become obso- 
lete. In Eastern Aleut, from the beginning of the twentieth century on, the loss of the 
initial h has brought about the merger of the stems with an initial h and the corre- 
sponding ones with an initial vowel. 


2.1.7.1. The stems 

The following chart is a schematic classification of the main semantic op- 
positions in terms of aspects and fields (and angles); some semantic specifications 
follow in 2.1.7.11. Items with a hyphen are found only with certain suffixes. 


A B c D 
Aspects: delimited extended motional invisible 
a b 
straight oblique 

Fields 
I uka uda wa uma 
Toi. ika iku inga 

2. aka aku aga awa ama- 
I 1. hika hiku hinga 

2. haka haku haga hawa hama 
IV 1. ukna una 

2. saka 
Voi qika giku qiga- 

2. qaka qaku qaga 


I: the speaker’s field; uka ‘in here’; wa, Au ma, as shown by the speaker. 
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JI; on a level with the speaker, 1. transversally (across), 2. longitudinally ; a. straight, 
b. to the side. C awa, Au ava-. 

Il: up from the speaker (or erect), 1. transversally (limited), 2. longitudinally 
(illimited); a. straight, b. aslant. C-D mostly anaphoric (as mentioned or 
thought of); Eastern also anaphoric ninga, nawa, nama (partly obsolete); 
Attuan 2, taga, tama (C ava from E). 

JV: down or (A) out on or (B) by the sea; ukna not in Attuan. In place names also 
Uga- (at mouth of inlet), Sama- (toward ocean). 

V: outside (Aa, B) / inside (Ab), 1. near the entrance, 2. farther. qaka also, B mostly 
in reference to the East, opposed tona- ‘West’; in names also Qawa- (East). 
sada- ‘outside’ is also a positional noun. 

In addition: E kama ‘absent; unknown where; where (in questions)’. 


2.1.7.2. Stem forms 

A bare demonstrative stem is used mostly in reference to an anaphoric sub- 
ject or complement, constituting a nominal sentence or emphasizing the verbal predi- 
cate (3.1.3.1.), e.g. A kiin hinga ‘who’s that?’; haqalakag hinga ‘he has’nt come’; 
tayakung wa ‘I bought this (rather than got it in some other way)’. The form wa is 
also used alone: ‘here!’ (as when handing over something) and for emphasis with 
the pronominal form: wa wan ‘this one here’ (not so, for example, hinga, at least 
not in Atkan). 

With the pro-verb ma-& ‘does/is so’, the anaphoric hinga and hama have in 
Atkan variants without the final vowel: ma hing ‘that’s it (as you say)’; mag ham 
‘that’s it (what I had in mind)’. 


2.1.7.3. Pronominal forms 
The suffixes corresponding with the simple number and relational case suf- 
fixes of ordinary nouns (2.1.1.1.1.) are the following: 


Sg. du. pl. 
abs. -n -kux E, Au -kun, A -kus 
rel. Vn a > 7 


E.g. wan, Au man ‘this, this one’, rel. waan, Au maa, du. wakux, pl. E wakun (Eau 
gukun), A wakus, Ab makun ‘these’. In the dual and plural (and in the locative, see 
2.1.7.4.) the stems hinga and hawa have shorter variants, more common than the 
longer ones: du. A, Au hiikux, A 1950 also hingakux; pl. E (h)iikun (Au also 
(h)iik), A hiikus, E 1909 also ingakun, A 1862- hingakus; E 1826 haakun, 1909- 
aakun, A haakus, Eu 1909 also hawakun, A 1860- hawakus; likewise E 1826 
naakux, 1832-1834 naakun, bare stem nawa. Note also the Eastern treatment 
of -wa- in Ea 1909 agukun, A awakus (difficult to distinguish from hawakus), E 
1776 Agun- Alaxsxa, 1840 Awan-Alaxsxa, 1790 Nagun-Alaxsxa, 1778 (1833-) 
Nawan-Alaxsxa(n) ‘Unalaska Island’. 

The pronominal forms may have the syntactic function of a simple noun, 
e.g. A akukus utikus ‘those over there are going down to the beach’; wan sukuq ‘I 
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took this one’; waan sukungis ‘this one (the person by my side) took them’; waan 
angaginangis ‘the people of this one (of this village)’. The abs.sg. is used also in 
reference to space or time, like a positional noun, e.g. hingan ngus axchfida ‘let 
me pass there (lit. that one)’; ukan hnudaqadaku& ‘he never comes in here (lit. this 
one in here) anymore’. Or they are used as determiners of nouns, with agreement in 
number and case, e.g. A wan ukinag tayakug ‘I bought this knife’; waan tayagum 
agugaa ‘this man (by my side) built it’; ikakus ayagas qasikus ‘the women over 
there (across the bay) are fishing’; in late Atkan the forms tend to be shortened to 
wa(n), ika(n), etc., without distinction of case or number. 

With the enclitic negation +ulax the abs.sg. has in Atkan the additional 
nominal suffix -(i)8- (-&, see 2.1.1.1.1.), e.g. 1860- hinganigulax ‘not that one’, rel. 
hingaanulax. : 

The pronominal forms also admit possessive suffixes, apparently more freely 
in Atkan (1979-) than in Eastern (Eun 1982-), with number and case agreement of 
the combined suffixes, e.g. A, E waning ‘this one of mine’, pl. wakuning ‘these 
ones of mine’; A hinganiin ‘that one of yours’, rel. hingaanimis, pl. hingakut (or 
archaic hiikut); A hingakut agiitaku& ‘he was together with those of his’ (in a free 
text); A ayagamis hinganii ‘that one of your wife (e.g. her kit)’, rel. ayagamis 
hingaanigan (En only ayagamin maayuu, rel. maayugan, see 2.1.2.2.). 

They admit certain derivative suffixes as well, so at least in Atkan, also with 
agreement of the pronominal and the final number and case suffixes, e.g. A 1973 
hamanilgug ‘that big one’, rel. hamaanilum, pl. hamakulgus; 1837 ataqakus 
wakuhlis alugis ‘just this one book’; 1860 hamaniiguzag ‘that very one’ (John 
13.13), hamaniiguzat tununax ‘that very prophet’ (John 6.14), hiikuugizas ‘these 
very things’ (John 16.3). 


2.1.7.4, Adverbial cases 

locative E -ngun, A 1838-1862 -ngus, 1840- -ng, Au 1909 -ngu, 1909- -ng 

ablative E -Vgan, A 1838-1860 -Vga, 1860- -Vx, Au 1909 -Vga, 1909- -Vx 
E.g. loc. E wangun, A 1840-60 wangus, 1860- wang, Au 1909 mangu, 1909-52 
mang ‘here’, abl. E waagan, A 1840 waaga, 1909- waax, Au 1909 maaga, 1952 
maax ‘from here; from now on’; loc. A 1909- hakung ‘up there (aslant)’, abl. E 
1909- akuugan, A 1952- hakuux, Au 1909 akuux ‘down from up there’. As in the 
pronominal du. and pl. (2.1.7.3.), the stems hinga and hawa have shorter variants in 
the locative, the latter also, in Atkan, in the ablative: loc. E 1804- hiingun, 1804- 
1909 also hingangun, A 1840 hiingus, 1840-60 hingangus, 1909- (also Au) hiing, 
1971 hingang (rare); loc. E 1909- aangun, Ea 1909 hawangun, A 1840 haangus, 
1860- haang, 1952 hawang (rare), abl. E 1909 hawaagan, A 1909- hawaax, 1950- 
haax. In the locative, too, eastern Eastern has -gu- from -wa-: Ea 1909 agungun, En 
1950 awangun, A 1950 awang ‘over there to the side’. The locative of the Attuan 
anaphoric taga, abl. tagaax, is tung, perhaps from *tagangun. 

With -hli- ‘just, right’ the locative is -gan, the ablative E -gaagan. A -gaax, 
e.g. wabligan ‘here (as in this village), right here’, abl. A wahligaax ‘from here’; E 
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hingaligan, A hingahligan ‘right there (where you are, etc.)’, abl. E 1832- (only 
example) hingaligaagan, A 1860- hingahligaax ‘from right there; at once, right 
away, suddenly’. ‘ 

As in the case of the positional nouns (2.1.6.1.), a demonstrative locative 
may indicate a position at the referent as well as a motion to the referent, and the 
ablative a motion from as well as along the referent, and like the pronominal forms 
the adverbial forms may be used alone or (in the case of the simple forms) in agree- 
ment with a following phrase with a positional noun, e.g. A 1952 (N.M. 3) udang 
txin tungags ‘getting a firm hold here’ (107); haax ayfal ‘travelling along there’ 
(71); hamang adum qalan changanax ‘(the two men) entered into the bottom of 
the cave’ (73); hikang kiifuusim kangan ‘up there on top of the mountain’ (17), 
hakaax kiifuusimax kangagaan ‘down from the top of their mountain up there’ 
(21). 


2.1.7.5. Compounds with had{a)- 

Like positional nouns in the simple relative singular (2.1.6.0.), most of the 
demonstratives are found as referents of hadaa ‘direction of -’, loc. hadan, abl. 
hadaan, hadagaan, in Atkan either with a lengthened stem vowel (perhaps a former 
pronominal rel.sg.) or, in a few cases, with loss of the stem vowel -a, in Eastern 
Aleut and Attuan mostly with contraction of the vowels (after loss of the initial h-), 
e.g. A 1952 waa-hadaa hugnaazal ‘it is warm in here’; udaa-hadaa ‘the region 
around here’, loc. udaa-hadan, ud-hadan ‘over here’; qakuu-hadan (1973 
gakuudan from E) ‘in here’; E 1870 hinga-hadan, 1984 ingaadan ‘(from here) to 
there’; 1909 akuudaa, Au akuuyaa ‘direction up from the seashore’, loc. akuudan, 
Au akuuya ‘away up’. 


2.1.7.6. Deictic forms 

Forms with the suffix -y are deictic of place or time, possibly anaphorically 
(3.1.3.2.). The attested forms are way, umay, hingay (later E ingay), haway (later E 
away), hamay, e.g. A way hitiku ‘(look) he just went out’; way Maksiim qanguku& 
‘right now Max came in’; umay qanguku ‘now he is (heard) coming in’; E 1909 
Ingay ingaligan ulaakalfisxalix afsxaqax ‘Then they were put in the burial hut 
over there’ (J 34:67); Malix away qagaanuq(a)linag ‘So then he went eastward’ (J 
34:162). 

Most of the demonstratives are found with the expanded suffix -ya- (possi- 
bly a-’be) with anaphoric 3A suffixes, sg. E -ya (shortened), A -yaa, Au -ya(a), du. 
-yakix, pl. E -yangin, A -yangis. Such forms are used for presentation, alone or 
with specification of the place or referent, possibly a verbal phrase, and also to- 
gether with another demonstrative form, e.g. A ikuyangis ‘right over there (aside) 
they are’; hikayangis gixyam kugan ‘they are up there, on the shelf’; wayangis 
aniqduning ‘these here are my children’; hingayaa tangig kugan mayaagzaqaa 
‘that one (you see there) is the island where he used to trap (foxes)’; En 1909 
wayangin imin aagayuugnaagikuning ‘here are the cormorants I caught for you’ 
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(J 43:18); A wayaa wang akuf ‘it is right here (you see)’; Eu 1910 Uknungn (< 
uknangun) uknaya ula% aku ‘A little way below here (you see) is a house’ (J 
15:54). They may also be used anaphorically, in reference to a presented term, e.g. A 
Saguugag, hamayaa qawa(m) tanaa ‘S. (an island), that’s a sea lion rookery’; Eu 
1910 Ingan Iudaafig ayagag ingaya nung tagaXtaasaangan agikung ‘That older 
woman there, that’s the one I'll be trying (to get)’ (J 17:143); En 1909 laan kayux 
umniin kamayakix asfasxakux ‘your son and your sister’s son, they are gone, 
were both killed’ (J 46:21). See further 3.1.3.3. 

There may also be an enclitic negation: A 1971 hingayagulaa (for 
*hingayaa(y)ulax) hingay agach ‘it’s not that one but that one (the other one)’. 
With -hii-, E -li- ‘just, only’: wayalingin imin alugasakuning ‘this is all I write to 
you this time’ (J 39:71). . 

The following forms have a sg. 3R suffix in reference to the time: wayaam 
‘now, today, nowadays’, wayahliim, E wayaliim ‘right now, still now’, E 
wayasaafuum, A wayazaaguum ‘recently, not long ago’; without-ya-: Eamatiim, 
A hamahliim ‘long time ago’. 


2.1.7.7. Verbal forms 

Demonstratives take the verbal suffix -ma- ‘to do like -, to do -’ and deriva- 
tives, notably -maasa- ‘to be like - to’, -mat- ‘to do -’, -mata- ‘to be or do like -’. 
The attested stems are I (all), Ilika, iku, IU, IV saka, ukna, V qaga, and kama. wa- 
ma- ‘to do like this; to do (be) here, now’, attested as such in A 1840-, En 1978, in 
Eastern has generally become guma-, also borrowed into Atkan, in Attuan manga- 
by dissimilation from *mama-. Likewise E (and A 1950-) haguma-, aguma-, A 
1860- hawama- (Au tagama) ‘to do there or so’. 

The forms are used, in the first place, as simple predicates or, more com- 
monly, as auxiliaries with the conjunctive or intentional (3.8.1.2.), e.g. EB 
ingamaqadada, A hingamaqadaagt ‘quit doing that’ (said to a child); Ea 
kamamatakug ‘where is he?’; A ichingul hingamat? ‘do you feel chilly?’; Au 
1909... mal, haqal mangakug ‘..., that’s why I have come’ (J 82:37); A qanan 
tana al sakaax kuugal sakamag saka ‘which island is (the one) emerging out 
there?’ (reported saying about Kasatochi Island emerging), A qanaanuumis 
hingamatt ‘where are you going?”. The derivatives -mat-, -mata- are used also, in 
the conjunctive, as a modal specification of a following predicate, e.g. A hingamas 
hitikug ‘he just went out like that’, hingamatal hitiku ‘he went out in that way’. 
Like other verbs, demonstrative verbs also have nominal uses, e.g. A 1860 hingamax 
malgadag ‘so it is’, lit. ‘being like that is usually done’ (Luke 12.54), hingamatam 
qungumaalinangis ‘wonders of that sort, such wonders’ (Mark 6.2). 


2.1.7.8. Relational nouns 

Like positional nouns (see 2.1.6.3.2.), many demonstratives have forms with 
the suffix -ungi-, used mostly in the simple abs.sg. as preposed determiners, and (in 
Attuan variant -uugiga-) with 3A suffixes and a preceding referent in the relative 
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case, also with a locative in -gan and an ablative in -gaan, e.g. waa@i-, Au maagi- 
‘the nearest, on this side’ (in Attuan also used as a noun, J 82:12), E waagit ulat 
‘the nearest house’, ulam waafii ‘this side of the house’, loc. A waagigan ‘on this 
side of it’; A 1840 ukaa@it ulaa ‘its (ship’s) cabin, lit. interior house’, E ulam 
ukaafii ‘the interior of the house’, Au 1909 chunguum ukaagiqagan iling ‘inside 
her nest’ (J 81:12); A abl. hikuugigaan ‘from farther up from it’. 


2.1.7.9. Verbal derivatives 
The following suffixes are largely shared by demonstratives and positional 
nouns, cf. 2.1.6.3. 


2.1.7.9.1. -ngudag-, Au -nguyag- ‘to move in - direction’ 

E.g. A wangudags ‘to come this way’, petrified 3A loc. E, A wangudagan, 
Au manguyag ‘in this direction, toward here’. 

The suffix is derived from the adverbial locative (see 2.1.7.4.). It corre- 
sponds with -mudaé- added to a positional noun (2.1.6.3.3.). 


2.1.7.9.2. -uunu- ‘to go, move -ward’ 

E.g. waanu- ‘to be on the way here’; with suffix -usa- A hawaanuusa- 
zaningulax hawa ‘I never take them out there’; participial use A tugimagim 
akaanugan huzuugizaa ‘all of the beach going out there, out all along the beach’ 
(NM. 3:21). 


2.1.7.9.3. -waga- ‘to come to, get at, arrive to’ 

E.g. waafa-, Au maaga- ‘to come here, arrive here; to come back’, with 
suffix -usa- E, A waafaasa- ‘to bring here; to bring back’; with suffix -t- A txin 
waagatikut ‘he came back here (a short time ago)’. 


2.1.7.9.4, -uutxa- ‘to be very or too -ward’ 

E.g. waatxakug ‘it is near, close to me/us’; suffix -t- A 1860 txin 
waatxatikug ‘(the kingdom of God) has come near’ (Mark 1.15); verbal noun A 
agaatxag ‘way over there’, A 1860 isxam sakaatxagan ilan ‘in the lowest place’ 
(Luke 14.9); loc. Eaukaatxan ‘far inside’; defective demonstrative ama-: amaatxa- 
‘to be far’, E tanam amaatxaa ‘a distant land’, A 1860 amaatxam ilugaan ‘from 
far off’, E, A loc, amaatxan ‘far away’, abl. amaatxaan ‘from far, far off’. 


2.1.7.9.5. E -hlita-, -Ita-, A -hligta- ‘to go to, pay a visit to’ 

E.g. E wahilita-, walita-, A wahlifta- ‘to pay a visit here’; Eb 1984 ingaan 
agalaan ingaltangulting ‘after that I did not go there’. Also E ukalfalta- ‘to pay a 
visit in here’ from ukalga(n) (2.1.7.10.3.). 
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2.1.7.10. Other derivatives 
2.1.7.10.1. -Vng ‘ - quantity’ 

E hingaang asat ‘so much, so many’; hamaang asa& ‘that many’. Cf. 
qanaang ‘how many’ (2.1.8.3.) and chaang ‘five’, etc. (2.1.5.1.). 


2.1.7.10.2. -nga- ‘the - side’ 

Found only with a few stems, partly without deixis (see Aleut Dictionary p. 
339), €.g. aganga- ‘the other side’, loc. A chi8anam agangan (= agaagigan) ‘on/ 
to the other side of the river’; awanga- E ‘to take around’, loc. awangan ‘around 
(embracing); behind; A beyond’, abl. Eawangaan, A awangagaan ‘around; A from 
beyond’ ; qiganga- ‘cast side; head part (of animal)’, nangaa ‘the west cape of (Atka)’. 
Former demonstratives in the place names Qawangag (beach on Unalaska), Ugangat 
(Ugamak Island). 


2.1.7.10,3., -1-a ‘the settled place -’ 

ukaléa, rel. ukalgan ‘the village in here, this village; the bay (with the 
village) in here’, loc, ukalgan, abl. Eukalgaagan, A ukalgaax. Found in a number 
of place names (villages, village sites), listed in Aleut Dictionary p. 520, including 
three with former demonstratives: Qawalfa (Kavalga Island, Delarof Islands), Ugaléa 
(Egg Island, Unalaska), Samalga (Samalga Island, Umnak). In modem Eastern the 
rel. or loc. -IZan is used also as an absolutive. 


2.1.7.11. General observations. 

In the course of time, the set of demonstratives has been reduced, as seen 
also from 2. 1.7.10.2-3. above. In Eastern Aleut, as mentioned in 2.1.7.0., the loss of 
the initial h- resulted in the merger of fields II and [IL At Atka, all the stems tabu- 
lated in 2.1.7.1. were known in the 1950’s but by 1971 the following had become 
obsolete: inga, awa, haga, ukna, una. In Attuan 1909, the initial h- of I may have 
been partly lost, in 1952 possibly reintroduced from Atkan, and IV ukna and VA 
are not attested; qaku, for example, has been replaced by (h)aku, e.g. (Wakuun 
ula(m) qalagaan ‘from the rear of the house’, akuunul ‘to go into the other room’, 
A gakuunul. Details are found in Aleut Dictionary, 

Basically, the demonstratives are oriented in relation to the speaker. So also 
in reported speech, where the speaker is represented by the referent of a 3R suffix, 
e.g. A 1952... udan sitxiin akalil aguu ... ‘when he (the other man) began to pass 
there (lit. here) below him (the reported speaker)’ (N.M. 3:74, likewise 76); simi- 
larly Au 1909 umak(u) anakin hagaku tutal ‘hearing those (lit. these) parents of 
his coming’ (J 81:18). 

With derivatives, the orientation may be turned to an object, e.g. A 1952 
hyaagag agitaadaam kugan iikaanukug ‘the (one) log lies crosswise on the other 
(lit. its fellow)’, cf. ikaanul ‘to go over there (e.g. across the bay)’. With the proper 
deixis lost, many derivatives of demonstratives have become ordinary nouns or verbs, 
e.g. A hagaagis pi. ‘upper teeth; mustache’, cf. hagaafi< husig ‘the upper jaw’ (vs. 
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unaa@it husig), hagakus ‘those up there (in a row or on a line)’; qakuutxa- ‘to be 
deep (as of bay, den, bag)’. Thus the demonstratives constitute a large part of the 
Aleut lexicon. . 

All the demonstratives have a natural local or positional application, with 
varying ranges. IA uka, for example, may refer to the room within which the speaker 
is sitting, or to the bay within which his house is located, and uda may refer to the 
floor of his room or to his island, etc.: A 1950 udang agada ‘put it here (at my feet, 
on the floor)’, udan Ataf ‘this (island) Atka, Atka here (where we are)’. Thus field 
V has or had a domestic as well as a cosmic application, e.g. A qaka ‘out there 
(outside of the house)’, qakaax ‘from out there’, qakaax ata ‘east wind’; qaga 
‘outside; east’, qagaagit ‘outer (1840); eastern, east’, in the cosmic application 
opposed to the defective na- ‘west, southwest’ (also vs. qiga-): naagit ‘westem’, E 
naagan ‘from the west’, etc. (see Aleut Dictionary p. 279 f.). The cosmic perspec- 
tive is here the rising and setting sun, while the north-south axis goes with the posi- 
tional nouns (2.1.6.0.). 

A few demonstratives have also a temporal application, e.g. E, A wan angalig, 
Au ma angalif ‘this day, today’, A 1860 also uman angalif ‘this (invisible) day’; A 
akan slug ‘last year’, Eakuu(n) slum ilan ‘(in) last year’ (I 2. “longitudinally”), E, 
A tkun slug ‘next year’ (II 1 “transversally”), E ikun tugidag, A ingaa@it tugidat 
‘next month’. 

Demonstratives III C-D very frequently refer anaphorically to an utterance, 
or to common knowledge, while I D uma may refer cataphorically, e.g. A hingaan 
aslaan ‘at that (just-mentioned) time’; hawan ayaga® ‘that (well-known) woman’; 
E aman lag ‘that (before-mentioned) boy’ (J 51:5); E 1870 umaya kangtakungin, 
A 1860 umay kangtakuu ‘this (as follows) is what it means’ (Mark 3.17). The 
adverbial ablative of the latter three serve also as more abstract generalizers, e.g. A 
1952 hagumatal hawaax hiisaftal ... ‘going on like that’ (N.M. 3:5, etc.); E 1870 
Farisiiyan iliin (h)amaagan ngiin hiisaqangin ‘someone of the Pharisees said to 
them’ (Luke 6.2, A 1860 similarly); A 1952 hamaax anaf@im qalgadaganaa ‘any- 
thing had for food’ (N.M. 1:8); umaax ilan adaaganamax huzugan ilan ‘wherever 
they came ashore’ (N.M. 3:10). The Eastern demonstratives with an initial n- and 
the Attuan ones with an initial t- seem to be, or have been, anaphoric only, e.g. En 
1910 qugag ninga txin sakaaxtikug ‘that (just-mentioned) demon has come down 
onto the floor’ (J 48:38); Au 1909 ... qiyana% uuyagtal taga, E qidanag aftakut 
nawa. ‘he (the man introduced at the beginning of the story) cried, so the story 
goes.’ (J 84:11); Au 1909 tama hungii, E aman uhngii ‘that (mentioned) sister of 
his’ (J 86/58:3). 

Aspects A ‘delimited’ and B ‘extended’ are relatively straightforward; the 
distinctions of angle inA are of course missing in B. C ‘motional’ includes reference 
to something moving as well as motion in relation to the referent and may involve 
differences of number, e.g. A 1950 furaaskiin chugtakug hinga ‘he has his cap on 
(you see)’ vs. furaaskidix chugtakus hawa ‘they have their caps on’. As for D 
‘invisible’, [uma refers to something sensed without being seen, IT hama rather to 
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something hidden, ¢.g. A 1952 achunakug uma ‘it is blowing now CI feel chilly)’; 
alqum ilgagii umamakug uma ‘what smell is in here’; hamang aku% hama ‘it is 
behind there (as on the other side of the hill)’. The simple D I, functionally outside 
the demonstrative system, is a conjunction: ama (E also hama) ‘or (mostly E); and 
(mostly A)’. 

Eastern kama, indicating unspecified absence, in a sense is opposed to the 
rest of the system and verges on interrogation, e.g. Ea 1910 kamakun alan 
ukuttakiniin ingaagagatxin ukugtalakan ‘not seeing those whales he had seen 
on the way there’ (J 17:150); Ea 1974kamamatakus kaman Jang lakusang kamaya 
‘where is he (what is he doing), where is my son, my dear son’ (song in story). 


2.1.8. Interrogatives 

The four interrogatives with their derivatives listed below match the major 
word classes. In direct quotations, they have the same place as the term or phrase 
called for in the answer, e.g. (Atkan) Kiin Piitrag kidul? ‘Who is helping Peter?’ — 
Paavilat Piitrat kidukug. ‘Paul is helping Peter’; Piitrat kiin kidul? ‘Who is 
Peter helping?’ — Piitrat Paavilag kidukug ‘Peter is helping Paul’. They are used 
also in reported ones, embedded under ahmat-, ahmayaag- ‘to ask’ (3.15.4.), and, 
partly, under anuxta- ‘to think’, hiisafta- ‘to say’ (3.15.3.).To a very limited extent, 
to be noted below, interrogatives have also an indefinite use. 


2.1.8.1. alqu-, Au aqu- ‘what, what kind, what part; to be what, to be how, to do 
what’ 

As indicated, this stem matches ordinary nouns (2.1.1.) and intransitive verbs 
(2.1.9.), e.g. A alqug hinga ‘what’s that?’ (possible answer quganag hinga ‘that’s a 
rock’); alquchxizat hinga ‘what nice thing is that?’; alqu& a& hinga ‘what is s/he?” 
(uchiitilat aku& hinga ‘s/he is a teacher’); alqus hiftal hingamaxt ‘what are you 
saying?’; alqum kikaa ‘what bit him?’ (e.g. a dog); alqum sunaa anag ‘what kind 
of ship was it?’ (c.g. Navy-m sunaa ‘a Navy ship’); sunam alquu sits ‘what part of 
the ship broke?’; alquun aq ‘what (kind of relative) am Ito you?’; algul hingamagt 
‘what is it with you?’; E wayaam alqukuxtxin ‘what have you done today?’; 
alquumin aganagtxin ‘what did you come here for?’; A alqul haqanagulaxt ‘why 
(doing what) didn’t you come?’; alqukum ugitlakan hamamat ‘why doesn’t he 
come back?’, ayagagan alqukum ugitlakan hamamatal anuxtagaa ‘his wife 
wondered (“thought”) why he didn’t come back’. 

Important derivatives: alquusa- ‘to do what with (something)’, e.g. A 
alquusaamis alugasazat ‘why (in order to do what with them) do you write them 
(words) 7’; alqut-, alqusix ‘(doing) how?’, E also ‘somehow’; alquta-, Au aquta- 
ike what; E, Au what (= alqu-); to be what, to be how, to do how’, e.g. E waya 
alqutag, Au maya aqutax ‘what is this?’;A 1860 tunum alqutat igayunaasangis 
‘what strange words! (lit. words awful with what, like what) (John 6.60); A alqutam 
chixtii, Au aqutam ulaa ‘what (animal)’s den?’; E alqutagtxin, Au agutat ‘what 
are you?’, A alqutat ‘how are you, how do you feel?’. : 
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2.1.8.2. kiin abs. and rel., du. kiinkux, pl. E kiinkun, A kiinkas ‘who?’ 

This is a strictly personal pronoun, corresponding ultimately with a per- 
sonal name (cf. 2.1.1.4.3.) or the “demonstrative of speech” tx(i)- / ti- (2.1 2.1.),¢.8- 
Akiin hinga ‘who is that?’, kiinkus hinga ‘who are those?’; E kiin txin, Au 1909 
kiin tin, A kiin aft ‘who are you?’; E, Au kiin ulaa ‘whose house?’ ; A kiin aguqaa 
‘who has built it?’. Note A kiin asaxtagt (likewise E) ‘what is your name?’, lit. 
‘whom to you have as name(sake) ?: modem A also alqut asaxtaxt, probably an 
Anglicism. In an old Atkan song (V B 1:10) kiin is used in the indefinite sense of 
‘somebody, anybody’. 


2.1.8.3. qana- ‘where, which’ 

Together with its various forms and derivatives this stem matches formally 
the demonstratives (2.1.7.). The apparent stem form E 1791 qana ‘where?’, how- 
ever, is not confirmed by later data. 


2.1.8.3.1. Pronominal forms 

Sg. abs. qanan, rel. qanaan, pl. E qanakun, A qanakus, e.g. A qanan 
jlakiin alakat, wan asxuunulax hhingan ‘which one of them do you want, this one 
or that one?’; qanakus kamlixtat ‘which ones did you shoot at?’; qauan tanat 
hinga ‘which island is that?’; E 1870 (A 1860) qanaan chasam (chasim) ilan ‘at 
which hour’; qanan akiitalix ‘until when, how long’; A ganan axsit ‘where did 
you pass?’. Note the serial meaning in A qanan aza& isu ‘how many seals’, lit. 
“being repeatedly (-za-) which seal”. 

Forms with a possessive suffix: A 1981 maamag agiichigaan txin kumsil 
txin qingul aguun, qananiin ginguzag ‘when mom sometimes take you (baby) up 
and kisses you, where on you does she kiss you?’; qananimis (or qanaanimis) 
kugan txin anul ‘where (on which part of you) did he hit you?’; qanakut akus 
nanal ‘which places on you are aching?’. 

Forms with an emotional suffix: A 1973 qananichxizag suugnaq ‘what 
nice thing am I going to take ater)’; ... qanaanichxizam hadan ting huyaalaagutaa- 
afs anuxtanag akugaang ... when { wondered to which nice place they (the mili- 
tary) were going to take me again’ (ironical use). 


2.1,8.3.2. Adverbial cases 

locative E qanangun; A 1791-1860 qanangus, 1860- qanang; Au 1909 

ganangu, 1952 qanang ‘where?’ 

ablative E qanaagan, A, Au qanaax ‘from where’ 
E.g. E 1804 qanangun aku&txin ‘where are you?’; A, Au qanaax haqat ‘where do 
you come from?’. Indefinite: E 1805 qanangunulux ‘nowhere’. With -hli-, E -li-: E 
1819 qanaligan kama ‘put where is he?’; A loc. qanahligan ‘where?’, abl. 
qanahligaax ‘from where?’. 
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2.1.8.3.3. A qanaa-hadaa ‘which direction?’, abl. 1838 qanaadagaan, 1860 gan- 
hadagaan ‘whence?’, 


2.1.8.3.4. Deictic forms 

The properly deictic forms are supplied by qaata-, see 2.1.8.4. Formally, 
only the following form belongs here: qganayaam, A 1860 also qanayiim’ when?’, 
cf. wayaam, wayahliim (2.1.7.6.). 


2.1.8.3.5, qanamat-, qanamasix ‘doing in which way, how?’; A qanamata-’to be 
or do how, of what kind’, e.g. 1860 qanamatalix hilazat ‘how do you read them?” 
(Luke 10.26); 1862 achixaasim qanamatangis ‘what (kind of) teachings?’. 


2.1.8.3.6. qanaagit ‘which one; which side’, e.g. E 1833 aalax ilkiin qanaagit 
tagachfiiqing ‘which one of the two shall I telease?’; A 1977 tangim ganaagii 
agit ‘on which side of the islet did you pass?’ 


2.1.8.3.7. Verbal derivatives 

qanangudagsix ‘to go where, in which direction’, qanangudagan ‘where, 
in which direction’, e.g. A 1860 qanangudagiimis, E 1870 qanangudagan 
huyakuftxin ‘where are you going?’ (John 16.5). 

qanaanu- ‘to go where, in which direction’ 

qanaaga- ‘to be where now’, Ek 1982 qagaat(ing) maamang qanaagaaftaa 
(dubitative) ‘well, where could mom be now?’. 

qanaatxa- E ‘to be how far?’, A ‘to be close to which side?’. 

E 1804 qanaligtalitxin ‘where have you been?’, 


2.1.8.3.8. ganaang ‘how many’, qanaangidim ‘how many times?’, A 1840 
qanaangilus ‘how many?’ match the numerals (2.1.5.). 


2.1.8.4, qaata- (A, Au also qata-) ‘where is - ?° 

Taking 3A suffixes, this stem matches the deictic demonstratives (2.1.7.6.), 
e.g. A qaatangis ‘where are they?’: qaataa hlang ‘where is my son?’ (possible 
answer: akayaa qasikug ‘he is over there fishing’); ayagaan qaataa ‘where is your 
wife ?’;E 1909 qaataa tayafungin ‘where are his people?’ , qaatangin tayagungin 
‘where are their people?’. 

The following forms are indefinite: E 1834 qaatam-adaan ‘everywhere, 
anywhere’, A 1860 qaatax hadakin ‘on each side’ (John 19, 18); A 1860- 
qaatamudagan ‘in every direction’. The ablative with possessive suffixes (3A sg. 
qaatagaan,, etc.) is a positional noun, meaning ‘except, besides, other than’. 


2.1.8.5. The interrogative particle 
E h(i)’, ii? (* = glottal stop), A, Au fi, witha rising tone (?), marks a yes-no 
question and may come last in the Sentence, marking the whole sentence as inter- 
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rogative, or after any other term put in question, having everywhere the rising tone, 
e.g. A Qilagan Piitrag hlag tugal safanag ii? ‘Did Peter knock the boy yesterday 
(or maybe he did not)?’; Qilagan Piitrag hlag tugal ii? saganag. ‘Did Peter really 
knock the boy yesterday (or maybe just scolded him)?’; Qilagan Piitrag hiag ii? 
tugal saganak. ‘Was it the boy (or somebody else) that Peter knocked yesterday?’; 
Qilagan Piitrag ii? hlat tugal saganag. ‘Was it Peter (or somebody else) who 
knocked the boy yesterday?’; Qilagan ii? Piitrat hla tugal saganat. ‘Was it yes- 
terday (or some other day) that Peter knocked the boy?’. 

Questions with one of the interrogatives listed above have the same intona- 
tion as a declarative sentence. With a final particle with rising tone the question 
becomes a question about the question, e.g. A Kiin hagal if? ‘Who came? (is that 
your question?)’. 


2.19. Verbs 
2.1.9.0. Introduction 

Verbs differ from nouns by having mood/tense suffixes. The so-called Gen- 
eral (2.1.9.3.1.), however, is unmarked, and many stems are ambivalent (see 2.2.1.1.). 

Like nominal stems (2.1.1.2.), a verbal stem may end in a short vowel or in 
4 consonant: a velar or uvular fricative, a labial nasal, or -t-, which alternates 
with -ch- or -s- before the initial vowel of certain mood/tense suffixes (1.3.3.). Be- 
fore certain mood/tense suffixes a consonant stem has an auxiliary vowel, which in 
the later language has largely become a stem vowel (1.3.4.1, ef. 2.1.1.2.1), ora 
mood/tense suffix may have a Postvocalic and a postconsonantal variant (separated 
by I below; cf. 1.3.4.3-4.), 

Most of the verbal forms may come at the end of a sentence final (main) 
clause as well as at the end of a non-final (subordinate) one; some of them are used 
also in phrases with certain auxiliary verbs (2.1.9.10.3.; 3.8.). Two moods (2.1.9.6, 
Imperative and 2.1.9.7, Prohibitive) occur only in a final clause, while two other 
ones (2.1.9.8. Anterior and 2.1.9.9, Conditional) are primarily non-final. 

In general, verbs with a fully specified or no complement are marked for 
the subject only, while a double marking includes anaphoric reference to a 3.p. 
complement (see 3.2. ff.). In many cases a simple subject is marked by a number 
suffix (2.1.1.1.1) or an enclitic pronoun (2.1.2,1.2.), while the anaphoric reference is 
marked by possessive suffixes (2.1.1.1.2-3.), In other cases there are special suffixes 
(including possessive ones) for the subject and/or for the anaphoric complement. 

The negation is in some cases suffixal, preceding or combining with the 
mood/tense suffix, in other cases enclitic, possibly followed by the enclitic subject 
Pronoun. 

In certain cases, to be discussed in the syntax, a non-final verbal form has in 
addition an enclitic dative: a 3A form of the positional noun i- (2.1.6.1.3.), sg. 
+(ng)aan, Au +aa, + anaa, du. +tikin, pl. +(ng)iin. 
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2.1.9.1. -@ka-, neg. -laka8- (late A -laka-) Present 
E.g.asta-kut ‘he/it died’ ,asta-lakag ‘did not die’; ayug-ikut ‘he went out (in 
his boat)’, ayug-lakaf ‘he did not go out’; (tayaguk) asfat-iku ‘he killed (the man)’, E 
astalakat (deletion of t before I), A astat-laka ‘he did not kill (the man)’. 
Present forms are used as (1) sentence final predicates, (2) non-final (subor- 
dinate) predicates, (3) referent, in the relative case, of certain positional nouns. 


4,1.9.1.1. Sentence final predicates 
Forms with a subject marker only 
8g. du. pl 
3p. -ku-& -ku-x E, Au -ku-n, A -kues 
lp. E-ku-qing A, Au -ku-q == pl. . : 
E -ku-%-txichi(a) 


2.p. E-ku-8-txin -ku-&-txidix 
A -ku&t, Au -kut Au -kutiyix A -kuftxichix 
Au -kutichi 
3.p.  -laka& -lakagix E -lakagin 
A also -lakax A -lakafis, -lakas 
lp. E -lakaqing =pl. "- 
A, Au -lakag 
2p. E-laka%-txin -lakag-txidix E -laka’-txichi(n) 
A -lakagt A -lakagtxichix 
Forms with anaphoric reference to a complement (3.p.) 
subject | anaph. sg. du. pl. 
3A -kuu (-ku-a) -kukix E, Au -kungin 
A -kungis 
Lp.sg. -kung E -kuking -kuning 
A -kuk 
2p.sg. -kuun -kukin E -kutxin 
A, Au -kut 


anaph. sg./du/pl, 
Lp. du-pl.. (E passive) A -kumas, -kungin, -kungis, Au -kungin 
2.p.du. -kudix, Au -kuyix 
2.p.pl. E -kuchi(n), A -kuchix, Au -kuchi(x) 


anaph. sg. du. pl. 
3A -lakaga (not attested) £ -lakaf(i)ngin 

late A -lakaa A -lakafis, -laka(@i)ngis 
Lp.sg. -lakaging A -lakagik -lakagning 

late A -lakang 
2.p.sg. -lakagiin A -lakagit 


old A -lakafin, late -lakaan 
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anaph. sg./du./pl. 
1.p.du-pl. A -lakagmas, Au -lakagingin 
2p-pl. A -lakagchix 


In general, a statement in the grammatical present refers to a state-of-affairs 
that obtains (or does not obtain) at the time of speech, or to a process or an event that 
takes place (or does not take place) at the time of speech, or took place (or did not 
take place) a short time before the act of speech, e.g. ulat quhmakut “the house is 
white’; ulat tagadalakag ‘the house is old (lit. not new)’; adang sagakuf ‘my 
father is sleeping’; A Viirag hilalakag ‘Vera is not reading (but doing something 
else)’; Piitra waagakug ‘Peter is coming back’ or ‘Peter just came back’; Piitrat 
asxug suku ‘Peter is taking a/the nail’ or “Peter took the nail (right now)’; Piitram 
sukuu ‘Peter took it (right now)’; Eu 1910 aaliisimin ilan alag imin kasukuging ‘I 
have found a whale for you in your harbor’ (J 35:52); Eu 1909 maarsalam waagaqaa 
nidilim lan txin aagatalakagim miigum boochukangin adaam aglakut ‘the 
marshal who came her has for a week without interruption been hauling barrels of 
beer to his place’ (J 38:8). 

The present is compatible with derivational suffixes such as E -saafu-, 
A -zaagu- ‘recently, a while ago’. With certain other derivational suffixes and in 
certain phrases it refers to a near future (3.8.1.3.1. and 3.). Itis compatible also with 
the counter-factual particle kum (2.1.10.4.), e.g. A Piitrag kum ting kiduku ‘Pe- 
ter would have helped me (now, but he is not here)’. 

In Eastern, and in Atkan influenced by Eastern, the present can be used also 
in a question, e.g. Ea 1910 “Ingaya umning aftakuxtxin hi?” ‘Are you my nephew 
then (-ta- inferential: judging from what you say) ?’ Gi 15:49); A (E) ukukuun? 
‘did you find it (right now)?’ In Atkan, and frequently also in Eastern, a question 
referring to the present time or to the near past is put in the conjunctive (2.1.9.2.) or 
in the general (2.1.9.3.1.) 


2.1.9.1.2. Non-final predicate 

The forms listed above are used also in various non-final constructions to be 
discussed in the syntax, including 2.p. forms used as 3R (cf. 2.1.1.1.3. and 2.1.2.1.1- 
2., E 3R pl. *-kut-txidin not attested). The time reference is then shifted from the 
time of speech to that of the following clause. 

There are also simple relative forms, sg. -kum, Jakagim, du. and pl. like 
abs., used in coreference with a following 3.p. subject (3.11.1.1., etc.), e.g. A 
angagtakum haqaagan agiku& ‘he went away but will come back’. 

Forms with the enclitic +ngaam etc. are 3.p.sg. -kugaan (Au -kugaa, 
-kuganaa), -lakagaan, du. -kugikin, pl. E -kuniin, A -kuziin (late -kuzaan), -lakafiziin; 
l.p.sg. E -kugingaan, A 1860 also -kuqaan, later -kuqaang, Au -kuqaa; 
2.p. and 3R sg. E-kuftxinaan, A -kuStaan, -lakattaan, Au -kutaan, du. -ku&txidigaan, 
Au -kutiyigaan, pl. A -kuitxichigaan; 3A sg. -kuungaan, sg.1.p.sg- -kungaan, etc. 
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Tn the following construction (3.8.1.4.3,3.) the negation is enclitic, as of a 
participle (cf. 2.1.9.3): A 1862 maaka-kuu-yulax agulax aku “(God) is omnipo- 
tent, lit. one for whom there is not what he is not able to do’. 


2.1.9.1.3. Referent of positional nouns 

As the referent in the relative case of certain Positional nouns the present 
has possessive suffixes for the subject like participles (3.14.4.4.), e.g. Ea 1910 
sanakuum ilan idgigtalix ‘running as fast as he could, lit. in his being equal to’ (J 
13:42); A waagakumchix agalagaan ‘after you came back’; A 1860 hamaan anga 
idagtalakagmax qulaan ‘because of their knowing his voice’ (John 10.4). 


2.1.9.2, -lix | -six, A, Au -1|-s, neg, -lakan Conjunctive 

E.g. asfa-lix, -I ‘dying’, asfa-lakan ‘not dying’; ayux-six, -s ‘going out (in 
a boat)’, ayug-lakan ‘not going out’; astasix, astas (deletion of t before 8), late 
asfati-lix, -] ‘killing’, E astalakan (deletion of t before 1), A asfat-lakan ‘not kill- 
ing’. 

The conjunctive admits neither simple number suffixes nor possessive suf- 
fixes. Anaphoric complements are marked by the suffixes sg. -ka, E and late A also 
-kan, du. -kix, pl. E -kin, A -kis. Before them, the conjunctive suffix is reduced to -I- or 
zero | -s- : 

Eastern sg. 1778-1860 -Ika, 1833-60 -ka | 1838-1909 -sxa, 1791- -kan | 
1909 -sxan, du. 1870- -kix | 1870 -sxix, pl. 1833-39 -Ikin, 1861 -kin | 1838 “sxin; 
neg. with deletion of the final n: 8g. 1826-60 -lakaka, 1791- -lakakan, pl. 1838- 
-lakakin; 

Atkan sg. 1780-1952 -Ika | 1838-1952 ~sxa, du, -Ikix, pl. -Ikis | -sxis, neg. 
sg. 1840-1952 -lakanka, pl. 1860 -lakankis; late A (from E) -kan, neg. -lakakan 
without distinction of number; 

Attuan sg. -ka, du. -kix, pl. -ki, neg. -lakaka. 

In sentence final position and before verbs of utterance and thought (with a 
different subject, 3.15,3.1.) a 1. or 2.p. subject of the simple conjunctive and the 
forms with a sg. anaphoric complement is marked by an enclitic Pronoun, with dele- 
tion of a preceding x or n, e.g. Eastern 1834-1838 1.p.sg. -liting, 2.p.sg. -litxin, 
1870- -Itxin | -siting, etc., neg. -lakating, etc.; Atkan with deletion of the 1 1860- 
L.p.sg. -ting, 2.p.sg. -t but -siting. -sit, neg. -lakating, -lakat, anaphoric 
sg. -lkat, -lakankat, late -kating, neg. -lakakat; Attuan like Atkan. The enclitic 
1.p.pl. pronoun is known only from Atkan: 1860 -timas, 1979 -tingis (deletion of ]). 
In forms with the anaphoric non-sg. -ki- a sg. subject is marked by the enclitic 
Pronoun but a du. or pl. subject by a Possessive suffix (the suffixal part of the pro- 
noun): A 1950 2.p.sg. -Ikit, du, -Ikidix, pl. -Ikichix, 1860 -lakankichix; E 1870 
-kichi, but 1838 -lakakitxichi with the pronoun. 

A statement in the conjunctive may indicate an ongoing activity or an act in 
progress, or may have the character of a performative, e.g. Ba 1910 “Aang, angunasix 
txin qaSaasalting. Ukung ulting. Wangun angaStasigasiting.” ‘Yes, I thank you 
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very much. J have reached my limit (Jit. am reaching what I reached). I have been 
standing here for a long time.” (J 17:153-155); “Aang, uyung! txin qaangan 
agalting.” ‘Well, my brother! now I come to eat you.” (J 13:40), cf. the following 
report in the present: “Unging ting qaafan aqakuk.” ‘My sister is coming (has 
come) to eat me.” (J 13:43). A 1909 Maasanas inagamax txidix haqaasal 
aftaagutakus, qangulix qagamal hinga ‘Those who did that (Killing people) ap- 
parently came again by themselves, so now they are on their way in from out there’ 
(J 76:235 £,); ... qanguug(an) ags wa ‘is about to come in now’ (J 77:187); A 1950 
txin achixating ‘I am teaching you (right now)’; duraan umnayal ‘he is tightening 
his dory’; 1971 awal hinga ‘he is working (right now)’; wang anfagiyukagalil ‘he 
has been living here for a long time now’ (-qali- ‘to have started’); 1978 aniqdut 
huchuuzalakan ‘the child is not behaving’. InAttuan the conjunctive was used also 
in cases where Eastern and Atkan would have the present, e.g. 1909... mal aqating 
“.. that is why I have come (or set out)’ (7 82:13, E agakugqing); 1952 mang 
unguchiting ‘I am sitting here’ (A wang unguchikuq). 

A question in the conjunctive corresponds with a statement (answer) in the 
present, referring to the time of speech or to the near past, e.g. En 1909 
du&taasafilakatxichi hi? ‘you don’t have a guest, do you?’ (J 41:26); En 1910 txin 
asfasiting ii? ‘did I kill you (right now) 7’ (J 61:10); Ea 1910 alqulix ting 
adaluusaltxin ‘why did you deceive me?’ (J 13:26); A chaayuutut ii? ‘do you want 
(to drink) tea?” (possible answer aang, makug ‘yes, I do’); qungtuxsiting ii? did I 
snore (right now) ?’; sulkis fi? ‘did he take them?’ (sukungis hinga ‘he did take 
them’); qanaax hagat ‘where do you come from?’; qanahligan a%sxat hama ‘where 
did you put it?’ From Atkan is reported an old man’s scolding with the enclitic 
subject pronoun following the interrogative particle, e.g. hagumamalakaniitxichix 
(-li- with rising tone) ‘don’t you (boys) start doing that again (-ma-) !’ 

The conjunctive is (or was) used also in farewell formulas such as A 1950 
haqahlilix ‘come again!’; ukudigalix ‘live well!’ (also imperative ukudigada); 
tuuhyulakan ‘don’t be lonesome!’. 

The conjunctive is very common in phrases and all sorts of complex sen- 
tences (to be discussed in the syntax), joining predicates that are on the same level of 
representation, indicating contemporaneous or consecutive events, and have acom- 
mon subject, e.g. A haqal qada ‘come and eat!’. Ina complement clause dependent 
on verbs of utterance and thought, representing a final clause in the present, the 
conjunctive is used if the subjects are different (3.15.3.1.), e.g. A sunat hagal 
hiftanaf ‘he said that the ship was coming’, cf. sunat haqakug ‘the Ship is com- 
ing’ (if the subject is the same, that is, if it represents a self-report, the complement 
clause is participial, e.g. qaatunaan hiftanag ‘he said that he was hungry’, he said: 
qaatukug ‘I am hungry’). 


2.1.9.3. Participial tenses 
The participial tenses are (1) General (zero tense suffix), (2) Recent past (E 
-laagana- | -saagana-, A -lafana-), (3) Remote (-na-, -(8)ka-). In a final clause 
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they take the same subject markers (without or with anaphoric reference) as the 
present -ku- (2.1.9.1.1,), likewise in certain non-final clauses (cf. 2.1.9.2.). But in 
various participial constructions (3.14.) they have number, case and person suffixes 
like nouns (2.1.1.1.). 
The negation is enclitic: Hastern +(y)ulux, Atkan tulax or +(y)ulax (influ- 
enced by E), also +(ng)ulax, Attuan +(ng)ul(ax), with certain reductions when fol- 
lowed by an enclitic subject pronoun, e.g. 
Hastern 3.p.sg. -@+ulux, pl. -ntulax; 2.p.pl. 1838 -frulux+txichi, 1860- 
-fultxichi(n); 1.p.sg. 1834 -fuluting, later -fulting; sg.3A sg. -atyulux (-V+yulux). 
Atkan 1860 (-1952) 3.p.sg. -@+ulax, pl. -zt+ulax; 2.p.pl. -g+ulax-+txichi[x], 
1860 once (later general) -ulagtxichi[x] (cf. present -lakaxtxichix); 1.p.sg. -Bulak, 
also (later general) -@ulaq(ing) (cf. present -Jakaq); 2.p.sg. 1909 -Bulaxt, 1950- 
-fulagt; sg.3A sg. -a+ulax, also -ayulax (in 1952 declared Eastern), sg. i.sg. 1979» 
angulax. In later Atkan restructured, with the same order of the negation and the 
person markers as in the present: 3.p.sg. -fula-R, pl. -Bula-s, $g.3A sg. -fula-a, 
sg. L.p.sg. -Zula-ng (for -ng+ulax), sg.2.p.sg. -fulaan (for -Vn-+ulax). 
Attuan 3.p.sg. -8+ul; 1.p.sg. -Bullag; sg.3A sg. -atngul, pl. -nginul, -ngul; 
sg. Lp.sg. ngtul. 


2.1.9.3.1. General, no tense suffix 

The general is a zero tense, or a contextually determined present. A state- 
ment in the general may be generic or have a more limited generality, depending on 
the subject, e.g. A isufit alagum algaa af ‘the hair seal is a sea mammal’; Unangat 
aq ‘Iam anAleut’ (E 1910 Unangaging, a nominal sentence); asaa idagtahlingulax 
“ts name I still remember’ (idaxta- + neg. ‘to know’); haagagulaq ‘I do not starve 
(I have enough food)’, cf. present haagalakag ‘I am not hungry (now)’; A 1860 
Txin idaXtagulak ‘I know You’ (Mark 1.24; E 1870 present kiin Anaan 
haqatakuqing ‘I know who You Are’). 

A statement in the general very often, in Eastern perhaps obligatorily, in- 
cludes the derivational suffix A -za-, E (and A) -da- ‘generally, usually’, e.g. A 
qawag angunazag ‘a sea lion is big, the sea lion is a big animal’; Piitrag 
kurizagulax, E kuridagulux ‘Peter does not smoke, never smokes’, cf. present 
Piitrat kurilaka& ‘Peter is not smoking (now)’; E awadag ‘he usually works’, 
awadagulux ‘he never works’; qadangulux ‘I never eat it’. Admitting also the present 
and other tense suffixes, the suffix -da-, -za-, is not itself a tense suffix. 

A question in the general does not admit a negation, except the Atkan (and 
Attuan) verb idagta- ‘ignore’ , which has an obligatory negation, meaning ‘to know’. 
It may correspond with a statement (answer) in the general, as in A Piitrat kurizat 
ii? ‘does Peter smoke, is Peter a smoker’, but also with a statement in the present, 
being so opposed to a question in the conjunctive (2.1.9.2.). While the latter con- 
cerns the truth of the proposition, the “or not?”, and in the case of an event refers 
typically to the near past, a question in the general concerns the range of the predi- 
cate, the “or what?”, and refers to the actual time of speech, e.g. A Mariiyag hilat 
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ii? ‘is Mary reading (presently, reading or doing something else)?’; ukutaan ii? 
‘do you see it now?’ (are you in the process of seeing it?), cf. conj. ukugta()kat ii? 
‘did you see it (object gone)?’; kiin at ‘who is it (the person in the picture)?’ or 
‘who is he?’ (likewise E); A 1952 kiin haqat ‘who is coming?’ (as when one does 
not know which persons would be coming) vs. kiin hagal ‘who is coming?’ (as 
when you hear a person coming). In Eastem, it seems, the general is largely replaced 
by the present, a usage possibly due to Russian (or later English) influence. 

Having no mood/tense marker, the general has various nominal uses, ¢.g. 
gar ‘to eat’ (qakut ‘s/he is eating’) in qam agala ‘the time after eating, afternoon’, 
angalim utman qaa ‘the meal of the middle of the day, dinner’. However, a transi- 
tive verb remains transitive also when used as a noun, e.g. liida- ‘to resemble, be 
like’ in A 1860 liidag tachim ukugtamazulax ‘we have not yet seen anything like 
it? (Mark 2:12), with an anaphoric reference in the final verb (-maz- ‘we it’) to the 
implied object of liidat. 


2.1.9.3.2. E -laagana- | -saagana-, A -lagana- Recent past 

This suffix, common in Eastern, refers to an earlier time of the same day or 
to the day preceding the day of the speech act, e.g. Eu 1984 qilam / angalkingaan 
waaé(a)laaganag ‘he came in this morning /last night’; Ea 1952 sngaxsaafanaqing 
‘T was dreaming last night’; En 1952 yam alqulaafanagtxin ‘what were you doing 
yesterday?’ ; En 1935 astasaafanaa ‘he had killed it (before I found it)’ (deletion of 
the t of asfat- ‘to kill’ before thes); E 1870 Haman asix hinisagiilugim nagan txin 
ukugtalaaganagulting hi’ ‘didn’t I see you in the garden with him?’ (John 18.26). 
Possibly, however, the distance from the present may be more than one day (e.g., J 
9:54). In the following case it is even combined with unugulux ‘long ago’, ina 
figurative sense, the real meaning being ‘we are already lost’: Asagag, unugulux 
astalaaganan agtakun ‘Cousin, we apparently (afta-) died long ago!’ (J 68:39). 

The Atkan variant apparently is (was) Jess common, the recent past being 
usually expressed by auxiliaries, e.g. 1952 ukugtalaganangin = ukuxtal angalingin 
‘we saw it earlier today’. In his manuscript grammatical sketch Jochelson listed for 
Atkan, as for Eastern Aleut, also negated forms, but in 1952 they were not accepted 
by the Atkan speakers consulted, who, for example, instead ofukugtalaganangulax 
‘J did not see him/it earlier today’ would say ukuftalakan angaling (conjunctive 
neg. + auxiliary). Without a negation, the recent past is attested also in a cylinder 
text of 1909 (J 76:145, 277), but not in Salamatov’s translations of about 1860. 
Where Eastern Shayashnikov used the recent past, Atkan Salamatov used the re- 
mote (e.g. in John 18.26). Perhaps the recent past in Atkan was a recent borrowing 
from Eastern. 

According to Jochelson’s grammatical sketch, the Attuan equivalent was 
-Ikuma- | -skuna-, e.g. isilkunag ‘had cut (the calf of his leg)’ J 86:11, translation 
of E isilaaganag); [hjiskunagulag ‘I did not go out’ (stem hit-), inaskunangul ‘I 
did not finish it’ (stem inat-). This is apparently a combination of the conjunctive Al-s 
(2.1.9.2.) and an auxiliary +kuna-, probably from uku-na-, uku- ‘to see; to look or 
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turn (in a specified direction), etc.’, cf. uku-t- ‘to turn (something)’, with the con- 
junctive ‘to have been or done for some time, for a long time’, e.g. A (and E) sunat 
hagal(ix) ukutikug ‘the ship has been expected to come for some time’. 


2.1.9.3,3, -na-, -(8)ka- Remote 

In a sentence final predicate, -na- is used in active verbs with a fully speci- 
fied or no complement, while -(8)ka- (cf. 1.3.4.4.) is used in forms with anaphoric 
reference, e.g. A ukina& ukunaq ‘I found the knife’, ukuqang ‘I found it’, 
ukugangulax (ukugagulang) ‘I did not find it’; hlamaan qa agnag ‘I gave the 
boy a fish’, qa ngaan aqang (later aiqang) ‘I gave hima fish’; sabaakat tayagug 
kignag ‘the dog bit the man’, sabaakam kikaa (later kigiqaa) ‘the dog bit him’; 
tayagug chagif astatnag, En asfahnag, Eua astanag, Au atsahnat (later A, E 
asfatinag) ‘the man killed (caught) a halibut’, tayagum asfatxaa, Au agsataa (later 
A, E asfatiqaa) ‘the man killed it’, 

-(8)ka- with a simple (or no) subject marker, without an anaphoric refer- 
ence to a complement, has a passive (or impersonal) sense, with or without a preced- 
ing passive suffix, e.g, A ukulgagag ‘it was found’; ting kidulgagat ‘I was helped, 
one helped me’; ukan ulat hamahliim agulgagag ‘this house (where we are sit- 
ting) was built a long time ago’; Eu 1792 Ayagangin sugag ‘His women were taken’ 
(Census 10.11.33); A1860 Subbootagt angaginam qulagaan aguqag ‘the Sabbath 
was made for man’ (Mark 2.27, likewise E 1860); 1952 ayfaasingis ... hamaax 
suqas ‘their boats were taken from there’ (N.M. 3:69), cf. ayRaasingis hamaax 
sugangis ‘they took their (the other people’s) boats from there’; Qas sulilgal, 
qakasxal, huuzuugizangis taxsazaqas atakus. ‘Fish were salted and dried, and 
all of them were put away.’ (N.M. 1:43); Ea 1909 faayag ikin aniqax ‘a steam bath 
was lit for them’ (J 4:35); En 1909 Ingaagan sulgalix aygaxtusaqag. ‘Being taken 
from there, he was led away,’ (J 46:8; -usa- is an active suffix, the corresponding 
passive being -ula-). 

In a simple final predicate of a statement or a question the remote refers to 
past removed from the time of speech by at least one day, e.g. A qanayiim haqanaxt 
‘when did you come?’; Piitrat haman ula& agunag ‘Peter built that house’. 

In certain auxiliaries following the intentional (3.8.1.3.1.1. and 4.), the re- 
mote indicates a distant future, e.g. A Piitrag waafaagan agnag ‘Peter will come 
back later’ vs. present for the nearer future: Plitrag waafaafan agikug ‘Peter is 
coming, is about to come’; qilagan waafaagan safanag ‘he will come tomorrow’, 
maangan safaqang ‘I will do it tomorrow’ vs. main verb in the conjunctive for the 
past (only Atkan): qilagan haqal safanag ‘he came yesterday’, 1860 chinglam 
a@iisalka sagaqaa ‘the fever left him yesterday’ (John 4.52; B recent past chinglagan 
ilaan agalaaganaa ‘his fever left him’) (saga- ‘to sleep, pass the night; to do with 
an interval of a night (or some time)’). In Eastern and Atkan 1860, -naag- ‘to try -, to 
nearly -’ with a negated remote likewise refers to a non-immediate future, e.g. E 
1870 ... aguugugsiganaaqanulux ‘(the saints) should not be made into gods’; A 
1860 igniqagisxumchigulax, Adachix kayix kuyuudam kugan aa, tunuftaagu- 
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chix imchi ignimanaagnagulax ‘if you do not forgive, your Father in heaven will 
not forgive you your sins either’ (Mark 11.26). 

In participial use, with a subject indicated by a possessive suffix (with or 
without a complement), -na- has the same time relation to a following predicate as 
the present -ku- has to the time of speech, while -(8)ka- is a remote in relation to a 
following predicate as well as to the time of speech (see 3.14.1.). 

Both suffixes have also a nominal use, e.g. A achixanat, E hachiganag 
‘teacher’, txichi hachiganag ‘your teacher, the one who teaches you’ (Matthew 9.11); 
A achixagqag, E hachigagat ‘disciple (Bibl.); pupil, student’. 


2.1.9.4. -ia®-, neg. -lagaag-, Au -laguug- Optative 

This suffix is at the base of three sets of forms: (1) optative, (2) intentional, 
and (3) gerundive, a participle of destination (not found with the negation). The 
negative apparently is a compound of the negative -lag- (cf. 2.1.9.6.) and the optative 
of a-, Au u- ‘to be’, 


2.1.9.4.1. Optative 
2.1.9.4.1.1. The forms 

With a simple 3.p. subject the optative suffix is expanded by -ta, the singu- 
lar having in the 19th century language no suffix, later the usual sg. -& (-Vitat by 
younger Atkan speakers 1950- shortened to -V&t; Au 1909 -Vta, 1952 -V), e.g. E 
1870, A 1860 tutaqagiigta ‘let him hear, may he listen’ (Mark 7.16); ulaam nagan 
(A hadan) kimlagaagta ‘let him not go down into his house’ (Mark 13.15); Eu 
1909 chiiluugtag ‘for him to return’ (J 34:86); A 1909 hangaaftaf masxakug ‘as 
she was invited to come up’ (J 78:186); A 1952 haqaagtag ‘let him come, may he 
come’. 

A 1. or 2.p. subject is marked by an enclitic pronoun added directly to the 

modal suffix, e.g. A 1860 txin ungusagt (stem ungut-) ‘sit down’ (Luke 14.10); 
1950 amaanulagaatt ‘don’t go away’. In the old language the 1.p.pl. was like the 
3.p.pl. as in the present (2.1,9.1.1.), e.g. E 1837 kanafsatan (stem kanaft-), A 
1838-1860 kamgaagtas ‘let us pray’. In the later language one would use the pas- 
sive or an impersonal construction (see 3.5.), e.g. E 1982 ayuxtalgaagtag, A 1952 
ayuxtalgaagt(ag), Au 1952 ayuxtaluut ‘let us go out for a trip (in the boat)’; A 
1952 amagunag aagtat ‘let us go racing!’ 

In forms with anaphoric reference the modal suffix is expanded by -(£)ka-, 
e.g. A suutul aguun suugaa ‘if he wants to take it, let him take it’; suugaan ‘you 
take it’; sitilagaaqaan ‘don’t brake it’. In old Atkan likewise with a Lp.pl. subject, 
but in Eastern and later Atkan with the passive or the impersonal construction, é. eA 
1860 asfasaqamas, E 1870 asfasxaagta ‘let us kill him’ (Mark 12.7);A 1952 husii 
iguigaaztag ‘let us take out its load (of the boat)’, cf. husii iguugaan ‘take out its 
load’; chisaftanag al tanadgusim hadan huyaasanaagnam aagaa ‘let us scatter 
and bring it (chase the reindeer) toward the village’. For the use with a positional 
noun see 3.14,4.4.4, 
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2.1,9.4.1.2. Semantics 

In a final predicate the optative in the 3.p. expresses a wish, permission or 
concession, as in the examples above. 

Tn the 2.p. it expresses a wish, command or order, perhaps with more insis- 
tence than the imperative (2.1.9.6.), e.g. A haqaaxt ‘come now!’ (more impatient 
than haqada); hisaxt (Jater hitii&t) ‘go out now!’; hiing agiiqaan ‘put it there!’. In 
Atkan, however, the optative 2.p. du. and pl. is used instead of the imperative, e.g. 
qaaxtxichix ‘please eat’, cf. sg. qaagt ‘eat now!’ vs. qada ‘please eat’. 

In the 1.p-pl. it expresses an exhortation, as in the examples above; simi- 
larly the 1.p.sg. in En 1952 qagat agacha iliin sunaafiiqing kayux itugnilagaaqing 
‘J should rather try to take gratitude from them and not offend them’. In the 1.p.sg., 
however, the optative is mostly interrogative, calling for the addressee’s wish, e.g. E 
1870 alqutan hayaagqing, A 1860 alqu& mangiig ‘what shall Task?” (Mark 6.24.); 
modern A ilamiis agalagaaq? ‘you don’t want me to go away from you, do you?’ 
Then, in the older language, there is no overt anaphoric reference to an implied 
complement, corresponding with the fact that the 2.p.sg. imperative has no such 
reference either, e.g. E imin afgiiqing, A imis afiig? ‘shall I give it to, do you want 
me to serve you?’, possible answer: nung / ngus agada ‘(please) give it to me’. Tn 
1979, however, a younger Atkan speaker could say suuganing? ‘shall I take them?’, 
sulagaaqaning? ‘shall I not take them?’, cf. suuqat ‘take them’, sulagaagat ‘don’t 
take them’ (optative pl.2.sg.). 

Tn anon-final clause the optative may express a wish or purpose, depending 
upon a following verb with a different subject or in the passive (3.10.1.2-3.), e.g. A 
Piitrat qanguugq hixtanag ‘Peter told me to go in’; txin achixaaq anuxtat fi? ‘do 
you want me to teach you?’; En 1983 amaya suttanaafil(a)gaaqing kayux nung 
jistaqaa ‘he also told me not to try to hold it; Ea 1909 aman Miichim Aliiguu 
umlaagta[%] amgiqaliku% ‘he watched for M.A. to wake up’ (J 8:28); En 1910 
ugigiiqing ayalgagung ‘whenever J was courted for marriage (lit. for me to have a 
husband)’ (J 62:8). When the subject is the same as that of the following verb the 
intentional is used. 


2.1.9.4.2. Intentional 
2.1.9.4.2.1. The forms 

In this set the subject is marked by a possessive suffix in the relative or 
locative case, with an irregular 1.p.sg. and no 3R distinct from 3A. The final uvular 
of the modal suffix is deleted before a nasal: 


sg. du. pl. 
3.p. -iaZan E -ia&kin agin 
Au -iaX A 1860 -iaqin, 1950- -iakin 
Lp. -iangan = 3p. 


late A, Au -Vng 


2.p. E-iamin,A-iamis -iamdix E-iamchin, A -iamchix 
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Modern E 3.p.du. also -Véikin. Late A 3.p.pl. -Viidix (gerundive 3R) or -Vindix, 
L.p.pL -Vngin, -Vngis (cf. anterior 2.1.9.8.). 


An anaphoric complement is marked in Eastern by an infix, sg. -ka-, pl. -ki- (the 

variants in parentheses are restructured after the simple subject forms): 
sg.3.p.sg. -iakagan (Bap also -iakaafan), neg. -lagaakagan 
sg-3.p-pl. 1870 -iakagin (Mark 5,10, John 5.18), 1839- -iakigin 
pl.3.p.sg. 1860- -iakigin (Jochelson -Vkiigin for -Vkigin) 
sg. L.p.sg. 1870- -iakangan (Eapu also -iakaangan), neg. -lagaakangan 
pi.1.p.sg. 1870- -iakingin 
sg.2.p.sg. 1839- -iakamin (Ep 1983 -iakaamin) 
pl.2.p.sg. 1909- -iakimin 
sg.2.p.du. 1909 -iakamdix 
pl.2.p.du. 1909 -iakimdix 
sg.2.p.pl. 1870- -iakamchi(n) 
pl.2.p.pl. 1833- -iakimehi 

Atkan Salamatov in 1860 used anaphoric suffixes, sg. -ka, pl. -kis (cf. con- 
junctive 2.1.9.2.), lost in modern Atkan, e.g. 3.p.sg.sg. taangachfiiganka ‘in order 
to let it drink’ (Luke 13.15); 3.p.sg.pl. sismiigankis ‘to relieve them’ (Luke 18.7); 
L.p.sg.sg. igniinganka ‘J will release him’ (Luke 23.16); L.p.sgpl. ukuxtaa- 
zaangankis ‘(I go) to test them’ (Luke 14.19); 2.p.sg.sg. snganaadataamiska ‘(you) 
to keep it holy, observe it” (Catechism). 

In his grammatical sketch J ochelson listed forms with infixes of the Eastern 
type also for Attuan but in the texts one finds only a form of the old Atkan type: 
asqasagika ‘(he) in order to kill him’ (J 81:32-33). 


2.1.9.4.2.2. Semantics 

In a final clause the intentional 1.p. expresses the speaker’s intention or is 
used to ask for the addressee’s permission, e.g. A 1950 txin kiduungan ‘T’ll help 
you’; suungan ii? ‘may I take it?’ The 2.p. forms are used to ask for the addressee’s 
intention, e.g. A ayuxtaamis? ‘are you going out (in your boat)?’; qanaanuumis 
‘where are you going?’ ; ighuqas suumis, ii? ‘you are going to take the skins (of the 
killed reindeer), are you?’ The 3.p. forms are not used in sentence final position, 
except in the passive with the meaning of a 1 p.pl., e.g. Ha 1910 Aang, maalaagan 
ama ‘Yes, we'll do that’ J 17:83). 

In a non-final clause, having the same subject as the following verb, the 
intentional indicates intention, purpose, or motive (3.10.1.1.),¢.g-A 1952 aangsusangan 
(later aangsutiingan) angal angaliq ‘I went out (in order) to pick berries today’; Ha 
1983 amchiguukagan ilan sakaaé(a)kuu ‘he went down there to meet him’; A 
chiftilagaagan chiftaliisiin chuknug ‘in order not to get wet he puton his raincoats 
En 1910 aman ayagag sagalagaagan anuxtaqalinag ‘that woman did not watts: 
sleep (it. wanted not to sleep)’ (J 69:21); A ayfaasing aguungan asxus alakugst 
need some nails to repair (lit. make) my boat’; E 1909 ayuxtaamin maayuda 
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teady to go out!’; A awaangan matakuq ‘I have to (am supposed to) work’. The 
intentional may also be specified by a positional noun such as qui(ag)aan ‘for the 
sake of, in order to’ (3.10.1.4.), e.g. A 1952 haagalagaagin (later haagalagaangin) 
qulagaan huzugaan qanaafzas ‘in order not to starve we always go fishing’. 


2.1.9.4.2.3. Intentional with auxiliaries 

Some verbs following the intentional have the formal or semantic character 
of auxiliaries (3.8.1.3.1.). 

The most important is ag-, as an independent verb ‘to put; to give’, with the 
intentional a future marker. In the present it indicates an immediate future, in the 
remote a remote future (in Eastern obsolete), e.g. E suukagan agikuu ‘he is going 
to take it’; A Piitrat waafaagan agikug ‘Peter is coming, is about to come’, Piitrat 
waafaagan agnat ‘Peter will come back later’. It is used also in the conjunctive, as 
in A Piitra waagaagan afs ii? ‘will Peter be coming?’, in older Eastern also in the 
optative, e.g. Ea 1910 ayagam ugigigan ilan taaman agaamin afiiftxin ‘by all 
means get inside a married woman’ @ 16:24). But it does not admit a negation, 
except the obligatorily negated A idagta-, c.g. idaftalagaamis aqaan ‘you will 
know it sometime’ (for the negated future see 2.2.6.8. -duuka-), In Atkan, the phrases 
are shortened in fast speech to Waagaa-agiku&, wangaa-agnag, etc., in late Atkan 
fully contracted to waafaagikut, waafaanag, suugikuu ‘he’ll take it’ (suugan 
agikuu), suugaa ‘he’t! take it later’ (suugan aqaa), txin ukuftahliinag ‘T’ll see 
you again later’ (txin ukuxtahliingan agnaq); so also haqaanaxt {i? ‘are you com- 
ing later?’ (haqaamis agnagt ii?). 

The derivative afta- (suffix -(%)ta- ‘to have V-ed, etc.’) in the Present and in 
the conjunctive (in questions) indicates a recent past, used mostly in Atkan, e.g. A 
Piitrag waagaagfan aftakug (shortened waagaa-agtakuf, contracted waafaatta- 
ku) ‘Peter came back a while ago’, Piitra& waafalagaagan aXtakug ‘Peter did 
not come back (as we had expected)’; ukuungan attakung (ukuugtakung) ‘I found 
ita while ago’; Piitram ukuugan a&takan ii? ‘did Peter find it?” >A 1840 hingaya 
malgahlilix anuxtaangan atakuning malix ... ‘just as I have been thinking it to 
be’ (V B 1:14). The only example found in Eastern is Ea 1909 asaam(i)n axta- 
gilku&txinaan (a&ta-gali-kug-txin-aan) ‘even after you were dead’ (J 2: 18, cylin- 
der text); the usual Eastern expression is the derivative suffix -taqalta- (see 2.2.6.8.). 

A, Au amu in the present and conjunctive indicates a near future, in the 
Temote a remote past, e.g. A Piitrag waagaagan amukut ‘Peter will come soon’, 
Piitrat waagaagan amul ii? ‘will Peter be coming soon?’; haqaagan amunag ‘he 
came (here) long time ago (perhaps several years ago)’; ukuugan amugqaa ‘he found 
it long time ago’, in fast speech shortened to haqaa-amunag, etc. In modern Atkan 
-these phrases, too, are contracted: haqaamunag, ukuumugaa, chaayuumunagt 
beside chaayuumis amunagt ‘you drank tea’, and tend to be used instead of the 
simple remote, much like an English past. The remote past is not used with a nega- 
tion, the simple remote being used instead (the time of an event that did not take 
place could not easily be specified). 
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sa$a-, as an independent verb ‘to sleep; to pass the night’, in the remote, 
conjunctive (question), imperative, optative or intentional, indicates the following 
day, in modern Eastern also a more indefinite future, e.g. A Piitrat waafaagan 
safanax ‘Peter will come back tomorrow’ ; Ptitrat waagaafan safal if? ‘will Peter 
come back tomorrow?’; En 1982 2.p.sg. suukam(in) safada, 2.p.pl. suukamchin 
saZaagqachin ‘take it tomorrow’; Eu 1909 (translation from Attuan) ... qilagan txin 
asix Qixtikat tanaadaafan sagaakaagan iftagaa ‘he told him to go visiting Q. 
with him the next day’ (J 85:8); Eu 1984 ugtaang(an) safaqang ‘I will go there 
some time’. Cf. 2.1.9,3.3. 


2.1.9.4,3. Gerundive 

Used in participial constructions, with or without a nominal referent, this 
set has possessive suffixes for the subject (in Eastern no suffix with a passive in the 
sense of a |.p.du-pl.), e.g. A qat qaaging ngus afnag, Au qa qaaging nung uss 
‘he gave me a fish to eat’; A 1860/E 1870 qaagis/qaafgin ngiin a@tiqachi ‘you (pl.) 
give them to eat’ (Mark 6.37; Ea 1941 qaagingin), En 1909 luugim sutuganaa 
kugan asfaagiin agulix qanakalinat nawa ‘she spent the winter making a grass 
tug for herself to die on’ (J 50:39); En 1952 yaagat ulustag ilaan aguugiin. 
taxsaagan aygaxsix ‘walking in order to gather wood for himself to make a baidarka 
of’; A 1952 ilan aftigiin imis hittaa-agtakung ‘I told you where to put it’; En 
1910 ludang ayagaftaaga ngaan ukukuqing ‘I have found a wife for my older 
brother (lit. one for my older brother to have for wife)’ I 55:6); En 1909 igyam 
unamaaxtaagkin agunaf ‘was making gunwales for a baidarka (lit. two for a 
baidarka to have as gunwales)’ (J 45:25);A 1984 flan changaafiin alakut ‘he needs 
somewhere to crawl into (= he is embarrassed)’; Eu 1910... ugiftaagdix kasunadix 
iistakix ... “ugigaat kasulgakug” ... ‘(the two) saying they had found someone to 
have for a husband ... “we have found someone to have for a husband (lit. one to be 
had for husband was found)” ... ‘ (J 35:27-28). 
In the relative case, as the referent of a temporal positional noun (3.14.4.4.3. 
and 7.), the gerundive indicates an anticipated fact, e. g. Eu 1910 Usilag atsagan 
kadaan ‘before U. gets up’ (J 35:49); A 1950-52 ngasagan kadaa (younger speaker: 
ngatiigan kadagaan) chaayuuqaan ‘drink it (your tea) before it gets cool’; aniqdum 
suugan kadaa hingaax agachada ‘get it away from there before the child takes it’; 
tanadgusit hnuuging kadagaan igagtat iganag ‘the airplane took off before I 
could reach the village’; ayuxtagungis ayagangis ugimax haqaafanaan 
(haqaagan+ngaan) unazakus ‘when they go out (in their boats) their wives cook 
for their husbands to come back’. 























2.1.9.5. -ia&ta- Dubitative 

The suffix is like the optative with a simple 3.p.sg. subject (2.1.9.4.1.1.) but 
the subject is marked by possessive suffixes, the Lp.sg. with a lengthened vowel, 
e.g. A 1950 txin sasulitiittaang? ‘do I bother you?’. The negation is enclitic, e.g. 
Eu 1909 iftanangin adaluutaayulux afsaasaangan ‘(J) to find out whether he 
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told the truth (lit. whether his sayings did not lie)’ (J 37:10). 

In a final predicate (examples only from Atkan), the dubitative expresses a 
wondering question, see above and A 1950 hiikus alaataan ‘would you like these?’; 
igagtat haqanaa ukuXtaaxtachix ‘did you (pl.) see the airplane coming?’; kiin 
duuraa akum hagal hingamaaitaa ‘(I wonder) whose dory may be coming there’; 
alqum kigii&taa ‘what (animal) bit him?’ 

The dubitative is common in all the dialects as the complement of verbs of 
asking, finding out, expecting, and ignoring (3.15.4.), e.g. En 1983 Unangam tunuu 
aguitadaagtaang nung ahmayaagtanag ‘she asked me if I spoke Aleut’; A 1952 
tayagum suutaang ngus ahmayaagtaagan aftakuu ‘the man asked me if I had 
taken it’; Ea 1910 ayagagiduukaaftadix aqatalakafix ‘they (two) did not know 
whether they were going to marry (have women)’ (J 17:30); A 1952 duurat 
magqafiixtaayulax tagagtaa-agtakug ‘I tried out whether the dory was all right’; 
Au 1952 mang ul maa@aaitaa hachagiing ufsiting ‘staying here I'll wait until he 
comes’. 


2.1.9.6. Imperative 

2.p.sg. E, A -(a)da, Au -(a)ya, -(a)y; (t>ch) E -aa, A -ada, Au -aa (probably 
from Eastern), -iya; neg. E, A -lagada, Au -laguya (-lag+ a-da, u-ya ‘be’); no marking 
of anaphoric complement. E.g. E, A qanguda, Au qanguya ‘(please) come in!’; E, 
A qada ‘(please) eat!’ (A more politely qada with lengthened final vowel); E/A 
nung/ngus agada (later A iming afida) ‘give it to me’; E ichaa, A hichada, Au 
hichaa (stem hit-) ‘go out!’; E 1909 aqachaa, Au haqachiya ‘bring it’; E, A sulagada 
‘don’t take it’; A hyutlagada ‘don’t spill it’; Au iyatalaguya ‘know it!’ 

2.p. non-sg. -a- (t>s), neg. -lagaa-, Au -laguu-, with possessive suffixes (E; 
A 1909 in Jochelson’s sketch only; Au) or enclitic subject pronoun (A 1840-1860, 
replaced by the optative 1950-; Au), e.g. 

2.p.du. E 1909 su[uldix ‘take’, isadix ‘go out’;A 1860 achuufgiitxidix ‘an- 
swer’ (Mark 11.3, E opt.), 1909 su[ujdix, hisadix; Au 1909 uqlagatiyix ‘bathe’ (J 
82:24, note c.), su[u]yix, hisayix, 1952 qanguyix ‘come in’ (perhaps shortened by 
analogy of sg. qanguya) 

2.p.pl. E 1870 [h]jamaanuuchi ‘go (away)’ (Luke 10.3), 1838 hiftaagtchi 
imchi an’gitalagaachi ‘do not worry about what you are going to say’ (Matthew 
10.19, 1870 opt.), 1982 qanguuchin ‘come in’, isachin ‘go out’; A 1860 
hamaanuutxichi ‘go (away)’ (Luke 10.3), wakus quumaliisalagaatxichi ‘do not 
marvel at this’ (John 5.28, E opt.), 1909 suuchix, hisachix; Au 1909 suuchi, hisachi, 
1952 ganguuch ‘come in’, qaatich ‘(please) eat’, unguchi[ijtich ‘sit down’ (the 
last two are possibly optative, A qaaxtxichix, unguchiigtxichix). 

In the 19th century sources there are also two types of imperative 2.p. du. 
and pl. forms with anaphoric suffixes: 
(1) E 1826-1870 (perhaps eastern Eastern) -kagan (apparently from the intentional, 
ef, 2.1.9.4.2.1.) added to the subject forms, e.g. 2.p.du. + 3A 1870 haqaasaadikagan 
‘bring it? (Mark 11.2); 2.p.pl. + 3A 1838 nung hiichikagan ‘tell me (about it)’ (Mat- 
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thew 2.8, 1870 opt.); txichi qaagin ngiin agachikagan ‘you give them to eat’ (Mat- 
thew 14.16, 1870 agatxin, type (2). 

(2) E 1832-1870, A 1838-1860 -at- + 3A sg. -xa, du. -xix, pl. E -xin, e.g. E 1838- 
1870 Ngaan kamgaatxa ‘pray to Him’ (Matthew 9.38), ngaan afatxa ‘give (it) to 
him’ (Matthew 25.28); 1870 hamasatxa ‘ask him’ (John 9.21, A opt.); 1870 inagan 
.. agasxaatxix ‘put them (two) apart’ (Acts 3.2, obscure use of passive); 1838-1870 
hagachfiitxin ‘let them come’ (Matthew 19.14); A 1860 tutaatxa ‘listen to him’ 
(Luke 9.35, E opt.), ukuutxa ‘see (him)’ (ohn 11.36, E uku&taachikagan). 

In the Attuan text J 82:24 the written version has ... ik(i) uqlagatxix ‘bathe 
her for them (two)’, with the 3A du. suffix, transposed into Eastern as ikin uglagatxa 
with the 3A sg. suffix, but the original cylinder has the above-mentioned form 
uglagatiyix without any 3A suffix. 

As seen from the examples, the imperative expresses a command or an invi- 
tation, possibly in a milder form than the optative (see 2.1.9.4.1.2.). 


2.1.9.7. -iaBana- Prohibitive 

Takes the same 2.p. suffixes as the present -ku- (see 2.1.9.1.1.), e.g. E 1870 
txichi hamaniftaaganaxtxidix, A 1860 ifatuuganagtxichi ‘don’t be frightened’ 
(Mark 16.6); A 1860 suglasxamaan timas afiiganagtxin ‘lead us not into tempta- 
tion’ (Luke 11.4, E opt.neg.); A 1952 hyusaganaan (later hyutiiganaan) ‘don’t 
spill it’; Au 1909 suuanaan, 1952 suugnaan ‘don’t take it’. 

The prohibitive expresses a warning, differing from the negative imperative 
or optative by referring to a non-immediate future, e.g. E 1982 sisaaganagtxin, A 
1950- sisaaganaxt ‘don’t get lost (lose your way)’; E ugunuugnaan, A 
ugunuufganaan ‘don’t forget it’. In his biblical translations, however, Eastern 
Shayashnikov frequently used the negative optative where Atkan Salamatov used 
the prohibitive. 

In the Attuan text J 82:9 there is a curious 1.p.sg. prohibitive form: 
magu[vjyigul sanguyix kumugiiganaqaa, transposed into Eastern as magumdi- 
gulux sangudix kumugiiganaqing-aan ‘If you don’t do it, beware that I peck your 
stomach’ (the original cylinder has a different text). In his vocabulary J ochelson also 
noted the sentence Txin qaaganaqing-ngaan ‘May I not eat you (chtoby ya tebya 
ne yel)’.The final -aa could perhaps have been the interjection aa (vocative), in 
Eastern understood as the enclitic +(ng)aan (cf. 2.1.9.1.2.). 


2.1.9.8. -iang- Anterior 

The subject is marked by possessive suffixes in the locative case (cf. 
2.1.6.1.1.), with deletion of the final nasal of the modal suffix before the initial nasal 
of a suffix (the anterior coincides partly with the intentional, cf. 2.1.9.4.2.1.): 
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sg. du. pi. 

3.p.  -iangan E -iangkin -tangin 

old A -ianganag -ianganax -ianganas 
Lp. -aming =pl. i 

Au -iam(ing) 
2.p.  E,Au-iamin -iamdix E -iamchi(n) 

A -iamis Au -iamyix (< E) A -iamchix 
3R E -iagiim -lamax E, Au -iamang, A = du. 


A, Au -iam later E, A = 2.p. late E, A = 2.p. 


E.g. Ea 1910 anaan astaangan ‘when his (3R) mother died’ @ 15:41); En 1909 
kimiingan ‘when he went down’ (J 44:15); sakin ungasangan ‘when she.tote his 
(3R) parka’ GF 50:29), qaqaliingkin ‘when they (two) began to eat’ (J 53:24); 
tayagutxin ayugiingin ‘when his (3R) men had gone out’ (J 44:21); En 1936 isaming 
‘when I feil’ (stem it-); adaa ayugiigutaagiim ‘when his (3A) father had gone out 
again’ (J 74:26); A 1860 wakus ukuum ‘having seen this’ (Luke 5.8, E conj.); 
hagasam ‘when she knew (that ...)’ (Luke 7.37, E conj.); E 1838-1870 wakun 
tusamang ‘(the disciples) having heard this’ (Matthew 17.6). 

The old Atkan 3.p. forms appear to be the 3.p.sg. with addition of the num- 
bered forms of the auxiliary a- ‘be’, e.g. 1860 viinat chugalakan aanganag ‘when 
the wine was insufficient’ John 2.3, E isxalakagaan); 1909 alaguginas ayuxs 
aanganas ‘when the men set out to hunt on sea’ (J 78:195). In later Atkan (1952) 
only the simple 3.p.sg. is found, of a- ‘be’ and in passive forms, e.g. qudgiin akalil 
aangan ‘when he (3A) was passing right above him (3R)’ (N.M. 3:76); txidix 
hidulaqadaangan ‘when one had taken them (3R) out, when they were taken out’ 
(ibid. 77). In other cases the present with the enclitic (ng)aan, etc., is used (2.1,9,1.2.). 

In the other grammatical persons (coreferential with the subject of the fol- 
lowing verb), the anterior is used mostly, in later Atkan and in Attuan exclusively, 
with the postbase -(8)kada-’to stop, etc.’ (virtually ‘already’), e.g. A chalaqadaam 
ayaasiin sayukut ‘having landed he pulled up his boat’; sugadaangin amaanuu- 
atakungin ‘we took them and went away’; Au 1952 hnugayaam ‘having reached 
(the village)’. In late Atkan this anterior tends to be limited to a-’be’ (with a preced- 
ing conjunctive), common also in the older language, and to be shortened toaqadaa, 
becoming thus a conjunction ‘and then’. 

In older Eastern there were also anaphoric infixes, sg. -ka-, pl. -ki- (the 
quantity of the preceding vowel is uncertain), e.g. 1870 ungutachfiqadakaagiim 
‘(he) having had him seated’ (Luke 10.34); sugadakiimang ‘(the disciples) having 
taken him’ (Acts 9:25); En 1934 ngiin kixchfiqadakiiming ‘after I had them keep 
it between their teeth (lit. bite)’. An anterior with or without an anaphoric infix may 
also have an enclitic (ng)aan, pl. (ng)iin for the anaphoric reference to continue into 
the following clause, see 3.12.1.2. 

The negation in Eastern is enclitic, in Atkan suffixal, e.g. E 1870 Hamaya 
ukuumangulugikin, A 1860 Haman ukulagaamax ‘when they did not find Him’ 
(Luke 2.45). 
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As indicated by the examples, the anterior indicates an action completed 


E before the completed action represented by the final predicate (see further 3.12.). It 


may also be used elliptically, e.g. A 1971 hamaagaxtal aqadaamis? ‘having ar- 
rived there (what did you do)?’ . 


2.1.9.9. E, Au -gu- | -ku-; A -(i)gu-, -sxu- + neg. Conditional 
The subject is marked by possessive suffixes in the absolutive or in the 


= relative case. The negation is enclitic. 


In Atkan the 3A suffixes are in the absolutive case. In Eastern the 3A sg. (A 
-guu) appears to have been replaced by the 3R sg. (-guum) by the 1830’s (in Mat- 
thew 9.17 1838 -guu-yulux, in 1870 changed to -guun-ulux, the common form also 
in 1838), e.g. A 1860 daan hagyaguu, E 1870 daan aamalisigaguun ‘if your eye is 
clean’ (Luke 11.34, likewise E 1838-1870 in Matthew 6.22); A 1860 tduugiguu 
(stem tduug-), E 1870 tagamikuun (stem tugamig-) ‘when he knocks’ (Luke 12.36). 
In Eastern the 3A du. has the relative form (1838-70 -gukin in Matthew 26.2, Mark 
14.1, A -gukix), while the 3A pl. has no case distinction (-gungin, A absol. -gungis). 

The 1.p.sg., without case distinction, has in eastern Eastern (Ea) and inAtkan 
a lengthened vowel (-guung), cf. dubitative (2.1.9.5.). 

The 2.p. and 3R suffixes are used in Atkan both in the absolutive and in the 
relative case, with a certain temporal distinction (Simultaneity vs. succession, cf. 
present 2.1.9.1.2.), while in Eastern the relative case forms appear to be nearly gen- 
eralized (except the 3R sg. used for the 3A sg.), e.g. A 1950 laavkim imdaa 
tayahligudix tukugulax hitzakus ‘they buy the things in the store until they make 
it poor (short of supplies)’, qalgadas ilgal lagumax hagaasazakus ‘they look for 
food and when they get it they bring it back’ (1959:77 f., (7) (33-34), (6); A 1860 
tanadgusim il afatigumdix ‘when you (two) get into the city’ (Luke 22.10); E 
1870 chfatxumehi ‘if you fulfill’ (John 8.31). 

The 3A forms may include an anaphoric reference, shown by the number 
and by the case of a possible nominal subject, e.g. A 1950 uknaax Sampuulam 
kugaan sunam hagqal uyagungis, hamaagal hamang awal sluzakus ‘when the 
ship comes from St. Paul Island out there and fetches them, they go there and work 
there in the summer’ (1959:78, 7 (29-30)), cf. suna% haqaguu ‘when the ship comes’); 
A 1952 tayagum ngus adil (for ats) agungis suungan agikuning ‘if the man gives 
them to me I will take them’; E 1861 Hamaan ... kumin waafachfigungin-iin, 
txin ungatadaafanaftxin ‘if He lets them (the temptations) come upon you, don’t 
be confused’; En 1983 (with the modern substitute for the 3A sg.) ugigan nuguum 
txin aygaxtiku ‘when her (eider) husband comes to [her] she. walks off’. In the 
case of the other forms, the anaphoric reference would be marked only in the follow- 
ing verb, entailing an enclitic dative (ng)aan, (ng)iin, if the verb does not otherwise 
include such reference, e.g. A 1952 qaguung-aan sadmudagan hitaangan agikung 

‘when I have eaten it I will go out’; sugumizaan txin sihmiingan agikung ‘if you 
take it I will spank you’; suutugumis suuqaan ‘if you want to take it, take it’. See 
further 3.13.2. 
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Atkan Salamatov used also a simple pl. with an obscure long vowel: -guus 
(3.13.2.8.), e.g. John 21.25 alu%sxaguus ‘if they were written’, E 1870 
alugalagungin-iin. 

Phrases with the conditional of a- ‘be’ and a preceding conjunctive are com- 
mon in the old as well as in the later sources, e.g. modern Atkan haqal aguu(n) ‘if 
he comes’, haqalakan aguu(n) ‘if he does not come’ (old hagasxuu(n)ulax). In 
late Atkan these are contracted to hagaluu(n), hagalakuu(n), a new synthetic con- 
ditional. 

Translatable as ‘if’ or ‘when’ or ‘whenever’, the conditional is used in three 
pee of sentences which all contrast with expressions of a realized (completed) fact 

3.13.1.): 
(a) sentences referring to the future (including the imperative), e.g. A haqal agungis 
agiitadaangan agikuning ‘if (or when) they come, J will go with them’; hamaax 
waagal aftaguu ngaan ahmayaagtaangan agang ‘when he has come back from 
there, I will ask him’; kimiguun haqayada ‘when you go down be careful’; more 
examples above; elliptical A 1950 hingamatayugaagadagumis? ‘when you will 
have been like that for a while (what will you do)?’ (meaning: will you be staying 
here for a while?); 
(b) sentences marked (in the final predicate) by the suffix -da-, A -2a-, as habitual, in 
the general, present or past, e.g. A 1952 txin safaniqadaguun txin quogtukalizag 
‘when he has fallen asleep he starts snoring’; A 1937 alitxuugin agigumax 
chadegnam ilaa qazanas ‘when they were about to attack they would eat a piece of 

lubber’. 

(c) sentences marked by the particle kum (old A kumaan, kuma, late A also kam) 
as counter-factual, in the present or the past, e.g. A matal aguung kum imis agikung 
‘if had it I would give it to you’. 

In the relative case, in Atkan, the conditional may also be the referent of a 
temporal positional noun, see 3.14.4.4.1. and 3. 


2.1.9.10. Verbal subclasses 
2.1.9.10.1. Valency 

As mentioned in 2.1.0., many stems are ambivalent, both nominal and ver- 
bal, to be discussed in 2.2.1. The valency of most (if not all) verbs (and nouns) can 
be changed by derivational suffixes, see 2. 2. 

Most verbs are either intransitive or transitive, the latter having a specified 
object in the absolutive case or a suffixal anaphoric reference to a preceding 3.p. 
term. Some verbs, however, are both intransitive and transitive, e.g. qa- ‘to eat’, 
taanga- ‘to drink’ (also a noun ‘water’), kalu- ‘to shoot’, una- ‘to cook’. 

The intransitive verb huya- ‘to go in some direction’ has an obligatory local 
complement, the locative of a form of had(a)- ‘direction’ (2.1.6.2.) or a demonstra- 
tive or interrogative form in -ngudagan (2.1.7.9.1., 2.1.8.3.7.). This seems to be true 
also of the transitive verb ag- ‘to put (something somewhere); to give (something to 
someone)’. A local complement may also change the meaning of a verb, e.g. aga- 
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g without a complement ‘to become visible, appear’ (also ‘to open, become open; to 
Be born’), with a locative ‘to get, arrive (somewhere)’ , with an ablative ‘to get near, 
# approach’ (see the dictionary). 


Most transitive verbs probably admit a reflexive pronoun (2.1.2.1.1.) as their 
object, either in reference to the subject of the verb itself or to that of a following 
élause, e.g. quhmat- ‘to make (something) white’, reflexive ‘to become white’ (pres. 
3.p.sg. txin quhmatiku). The verb quyu- ‘to go to bed’ used to be reflexive only 


- (xin quyukug), but in Eastern since 1909 (and in late Atkan) it is also intransitive. 


Areflexive verb like aygaxt-, txin aygaxtikut ‘he walked off’, with the transitivizing 
suffix -usa- ‘with’ becomes reflexive-transitive: igtim aygaxtusakuu ‘he walked 
off with it’, the pronominal object being turned into the dative igiim (2.1.6.1.3.); 
likewise ting aygaxtikuq(ing) ‘I walked off’, ngus (E nung) aygaxtusakung ‘I 
walked off with it’, etc. 


2.1.9.10.2. Moods and negation 

Intransitive verbs translatable by English adjectives such as quhma- ‘to be 
white’, tagada- ‘to be new’, anguna- ‘to be big, large, much’, hasina- ‘to occur in 
great quantity’, ayangi- ‘to be foggy’ (also a noun ‘fog’), do perhaps not admit the 
imperative or prohibitive mood, but the matter has not been investigated. 

With verbs indicating dimensions and some other gradual characteristics 
the negation is contrary rather than contradictory: adu- ‘to be long’, neg. ‘to be 
short’; qaya- ‘to be high, tall’, neg. ‘to be low, short’; slag- “to be wide, broad’, neg. 
‘to be narrow’ (also qudug-); Ekaxtu- “to be wide’ , neg. ‘to be narrow’; qamda- ‘to 
be deep’, neg. ‘to be shallow’ (also A chisag-); anguna- ‘to be big, large, much’, 
neg. ‘to be small, little’; chuquda- ‘to be small (E extremely small)’, neg. ‘to be 
big’; tagada- ‘to be new, fresh’, neg. ‘to be old (not of persons)’; tungag- ‘to be 
strong, firm, hard, tough’, neg. ‘to be weak, soft, tender’; igamana- ‘to be good, 
nice, useful’, neg. ‘to be bad, ugly, in bad condition’. In Eastern the negated forms 
have mostly the diminutive suffix -aada-. For details see the dictionary. 

Atkan idaxta- (and passive idaga-), Au iyagta- (‘to ignore’) has an obliga- 
tory negation, meaning ‘to know’, in Eastern haqata-. The latter verb in Atkan and 
Attuan is used mostly, once perhaps exclusively, with a negation ; ‘to not know’. 


2.1.9.10.3. Pro-verbs and auxiliary verbs 
For fuller information, the following verbs, with their derivatives, must be 
jooked up in the dictionary. The relevant constructions will be discussed in the syntax. 


2.1.9.10.3.1. ae ‘to be’ is used with a nominal or pronominal complement in the 
absolutive case to indicate identification or attribution (kiin a& ‘who is he?’, alqu& 
ax ‘what is he?’), with a local complement to indicate Jocation (E qanangun alix 
‘where is he?’), see 3.1.2. and 3.3.2. Jt constitutes indefinite constructions of the 
types Piitrat kidunat aku ‘someone is helping Peter’ and hixtakung agadakuk 
‘Thave nothing more (-qada-) to say’, see 3.5. And it is used in certain periphrastic 
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constructions (3.8.1.1., 3.8.2.2.2.), and in various forms as a connective, in sentence 
initial position with adversative force (3.16 (4)); BE aguunulux, aguumulux, A 
asxuunulax, asxuu ‘or’, lit. ‘if it is not’. 

a-Rta- ‘to apparently be’ with the conjunctive and participial tenses consti- 
tutes an inferential mood (3.8.1.4.1,). 

a-Rtagalj- ‘although, even if” is used with the conjunctive and participial 
tenses, and as a connective ‘nevertheless, however’ (A also aagda-gali-). 

a-masu-, E also amusu-, Au umasu- ‘to possibly or probably be, perhaps, 
maybe’ is used with the intential and participial moods (3.8.1.4.2.). 

aasa- ‘to do with; to do, do so (anaphoric)’, aasa-lix ‘so, then; and’; E 
aasxuunulux ‘or’, lit. ‘if does not’. 

at-, E asxan ‘bringing it about, in order to’ (with intentional). 

A, Au aaga- ‘to do in vain’ € -tigali-), used with the conjunctive, may 
likewise be derived from a- but no Au *uufa- is attested. 


2.1.9.10.3.2. Demonstrative verbs in -ma+ (2.1.7.7.) are used with the conjunctive 

and the intentional, passive derivatives in -maala- also with the optative (3.8. 1.2.). 
A, Au ingaafi- ‘to have to, must, should, ought to’, derived from the de- 

monstrative inga ‘right there in front’, is used with the intentional (3.8.1.4.4.). 


2.1.9.10.3.3. af, Au ug- (as a full verb ‘to put; to give’) with the intentional ex- 
Presses a near (-ku-) or distant (-na-, (6) ka-) future (3.8.1.3.1.1.). 
A (and Ea 1909) a%-ta- with the intential expresses a recent past (3.8, 1.3.1.2.). 


2.1.9.10.3.4, A, Au amu- (as a full verb ‘to dress’, *‘to get ready’) with the inten- 
tional expresses, in the present a near future ‘to be ready to, about to; A will soon; 
Au to start to’, in the past a distant past ‘before, long time ago’ (A) or a nearer past 
‘a while ago’ (A 1909, Au) (3.8.1.3.1.3.). 


2.1.9.10,3.5, safa- ‘to sleep, to pass the night’ as an auxiliary is used with the inten- 
tional in the sense of ‘tomorrow, the day after’, in Eastern also ‘some time in the 
future’, and, in Atkan, with the conjunctive in the sense of “yesterday, the day be- 
fore’ (3.8.1.3.1.4.). 


2.1.9.10.3.6. Temporal auxiliaries, used with the conjunctive (3.8.1.3.2.), are further 

(a) in the general angali- ‘to have done earlier the same day’, A angali- 
kingsi- ‘to have done in the evening’, A dayagsi-, Au ayagsi- ‘to have done last 
night’, A qilafsi- ‘to do in the morning, this morning’; in the present and other 
tenses angali- ‘to pass the day (doing so and so)’, amag-, A amaxsi- ‘to do in the 
night’, qila- ‘to do in the morning, until the morning’, ganag- ‘to do in the winter’, 
E qanikingt- ‘to do in the spring’, A slu- ‘to do in the summer’. 

(b) hula- (‘to dawn’) ‘to do in or until the morning or tomorrow’; A ngat- 
(‘to cool off, grow cold’) 1909, Au 1909 at- ‘to do until daybreak’; hafgit- (‘to lift, 
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= raise up; to wake up’) ‘to be/do or have been/done for some time’; ukut- (‘to turn 
= toward; to show up’) ‘to have been or done for some time, for a long time’; Euniigna- 
‘to be or do recently, some time ago’ (unii< ‘recently’), 


2.1.9.10.3.7. maze ‘to do, to do so’ has several anaphoric and connective uses, also 

with the meaning ‘so, therefore, because’, and in Atkan also has a contrastive use 

swith the general (3.8.1.4.5.; 3.8.2.1.1.5 3.9.3.4.1.5 3.11.5. 3.16 (3). 

a ma-qa-fta- with the general ‘to do usually, all the time’; with a passive 

E- general maqafa-. 

: maasa-, passive maala- ‘and so, and; so, therefore, because’ (3.11.4.). 
mat-, masix ‘while doing’ with a participle and other uses (3.8.1.4.5,; 

3.8.1.2.; 3.8.2.2.1.). 

i= mata- ‘to be such as, to be like’, ‘to have to, be supposed to, should’ with 

E. the intentional or the general (3.8.1.4.5.; 3.8.1.2.; 3.8.2.2.L; 3.14,5.2.). 


ig 2.1.9.10.3.8. liida- ‘to resemble, be like’; ‘to seem to, be likely to’ with participial 
forms (3.8.2.1.2.; 3.8.2.2.3.); used also in comparisons (3.14.5.2.). 


2.1.9.10.3.9. haqa- ‘to come’, with a verbal noun as the subject ‘to become’ 
(3.8.2.1.3.). 


2.1.10, Particles 

The enclitic negation 

E +(y)ulux, A +ulax, +(y)ulax, +(ng)ulax, Au +(ng)ul(ax), is used both with 
verbal forms, namely participial tenses (2.1.9.3.), dubitative (2.1.9,5.), anterior in E 
(2.1.9.8.), and conditional (2.1.9.9.), and with other forms, e.g. pronominal 
demonstratives (2.1.7.3.) ; E 1860tingulux, A 1860 ting ulax ‘not me’ (Mark 14.19); 
A anafigulax ‘nothing, nobody’; Au 1952 agiichagingul ‘nothing else’; E 
ataqasimulux, A atagadimulax ‘not only once, several times’; E 1860 Aguugum- 
ngaanulux, A 1860 Aguugumulagaan ‘not for God’ (Mark 10.27); A 1909 
qixiichfizulax ilangin ‘not into the rushes’ (J 77:105); En 1935 angaasinulux 
unuuxsalix ‘singing about nothing’, lit. ‘not-songs’; A 1862 ayagaanulax ‘not his 
own wife, another one’s wife’. 


2.1.10.2. Transitive postposition asix, A, Au as ‘with, together with’ (conjunctive of 
a stem at-, conceivably a-t-), e.g. E 1909 adaan asix waafaku&, Au ayaan as 
maafakug ‘he came here together with his father’; A 1952 txidix as waafanas 
‘they came here at the same time, lit. together with each other’ ;sunag as txin liidaku& 
‘it resembles a ship, lit. it is like itself with a ship’ (N.M. 1:26). Cf. agiita-lix ‘ac- 
companying, together with’, sutta-lix ‘using, with’. 
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2.1.10.3.Conjunctions. 

ama (E also hama, Au also am) E ‘or’, A, Au ‘and’; A am-asxuu ‘or’ (cf. 
2.1.9.10.3.1.); amasix, A amas ‘and’ (ama + asix); E amayux, amay ‘and, and 
also’ (cf. kayux). 

E kayux, A kayix, kay, Au kayu, kay ‘also, too, (not) either; further, (but) still; 
E and also, and; Au again’; A 1860 kayiigutalix ‘again’. 


2.1.10.4. Modal particle expressing hypothesis or unreality (like Russian by ) kum, 
old Atkan also kum-aan, kuma, 1950- kam, e.g. A 1952 malakan agumchix kum 
ugunuumchix aqachix ‘if you don’t do it you might forget it’; 1971 qanang kum 
hama ‘where might he be ?” 


2.1.10.5. Temporal particles. 

tachim, E also taching, tachin ‘(not) yet’, A tachimulax, E tachingulux ‘not yet’. 

tataam (3R sg. loc.) ‘again, anew, once more; back again; in tum, also, too’, A 
tatahliim ‘again, over again’, tatahliigutaam ‘again, once again’; old A tataax 
(abl.) ‘again, anew; especially’, tataaganaan ‘especially, in particular’. 

taaman ‘only, then only, then indeed’; E taamanaan ‘now (finally), now in- 
deed; all the more, especially’ ; E taamanulugaan, old A taamanulax (neg.) ‘all the 
more, more and more’; E taammisxulgaan, taamnasxulgaan ‘now finally; espe- 
cially’ (+ asix +ulux +(ng)aan). 

A taama(a)zagaan ‘all the more, still more, more and more’. 


2.1.10.6. Adversative particle taBa, A 1909- tat ‘but, however’ and ‘now! (signal to 
start), well!’ 
E qanang, gan, A ga ‘well, now!’ (with imperative or optative). 


2.1.10.7. Question and answer. 
E hi(i)’, A, Au ii? (see 2.1.8.5); A iyaa, yaa ‘isn’t it?’ (yaa also affirmative). 
aang ‘yes, you are right (also confirmation of a question in the negative, in 
English ‘no’)’ (also ‘hello, hi, hail’). 
E kuuguu, kuugulux, A nangaa ‘no’. 


2.1.10.8, Interjections. 

aa, Ava ‘ah’ (surprise, fear), E also ‘what?’ and vocative ‘oh’; Ea a ‘ah!’ (sur- 
prise, wish). 

E (hii, A ay, 1860 also ngay (Mark 15.29) ‘oh, ah’ (wonder, contempt);. 

E aya ‘listen!’, ayaa ‘look!’; ayayaa ‘ah’ (dismay or the like); E ayaqaa ‘oh’ 
(fear or wonder), ayaaqagaating “holy smokes” (wonder). 

A atii ‘golly, gee’. 

E ating, atingyaa, aatingyaa, A akaayak ‘ouch!’. 

E gagaa, qagaatii, qagaating(yaa) ‘now, gee-whiz, holy smokes’. 

Aun ‘ouch’ (from Russian). 
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A avava ‘brr, it’s cold’ (from Russian). 
Au 1909 huux exclamation on killing an animal (J 80:8). 


2.2. Derivation (postbases) 
2.2.0. General observations 
2.2.0.1. Number of derivational suffixes 

About 570 derivational suffixes, including many composite ones, are listed in 
Aleut Dictionary (with examples). About two thirds of them, however, are found 
only in a very small number of words, some only in one or two. The more common 
suffixes number about 175, including composite ones. 


2.2.0.2. Simple and composite suffixes 

Suffixes may combine in strings of perhaps half a dozen components. Some 
components belong closely together, forming composites, although the difference 
between a composite suffix and a sequence of two simple suffixes is not clearcut. 

The components of a common composite suffix may be rare, e.g. A ~yugaag- 
‘for a while; a little’, apparently derived from the rarer -yuug- (-yug-) ‘a little’ (E 
‘for a while’) with an otherwise unknown component -aa®-. Or the components 
may be common but the meaning of the composite special, e.g. E (ada)-gitsi- 
‘step(father)’, a compound of -8i- ‘have’ and -usi- ‘means’, both very common. A 
composite suffix like -fiilug- ‘place for having or holding’ as in attugiilug ‘finger 
hole in spear thrower’, tutxafiilug ‘ear lobe, lit. place for having earring’, could 
perhaps also be seen as a sequence of -i- ‘have’ and -alug- ‘place for -ing’. 

Suffixes may also belong together without forming a composite, for example 
when E -yukat- ‘for a long time’ is quantified by -aasaada- ‘very’ as inaqa-yukach- 
aasaada-na-n aftakun ‘they apparently spent a very long time coming (here)’. 


2.2.0.3. Types of stems (bases). 

The great majority of derivatives have a single stem which occurs also without 
the suffix(es) in question. 

Some stems are bound, occurring only with some derivational suffix(es), e.g. 
ima-t- ‘to shout, call out once’, ima-chii- ‘to shout, scream several times or con- 
tinuously’; iga-t- ‘to scare, frighten’, ifa-Rta- ‘to fear, be afraid of”, ifa-na- ‘to be 
terrible, frightful’, etc. (E 1834 iga- ‘to be afraid’ is obsolete). 

In a few cases the stem is a close-knit nominal phrase with subtraction of an 
inflectional suffix, e.g. kamga-m ula-a ‘church, lit. house of prayer or service’, 
kamgam ula-éi- ‘to have a church; to be in church’, kamgam ula-Rta- ‘to use (a 
room) as church’, cf. ula-Bi- ‘to have a house; to have one’s house, to live (some- 
where)’, ula-&ta- ‘to use for house, to live in (house, tent, etc.)’. 

For special derivatives of positional nouns see 2.1.6.3, of demonstratives 2.1.7.8- 
9., and of qana- ‘where, which’ 2.1.8.6-7. 
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2.2.0.4 Syntactic and semantic functions of suffixes 

By suffixation, a noun may be turned into a verb or vice versa. Many stems, 
including some derivatives, are ambivalent, both nominal and verbal, but the am- 
bivalence may also be viewed as suffixless conversion. 

The valency of a verb may be changed by suffixation, a subject or an object 
being added or subtracted. 

Other verbal suffixes modify the verb or predicate in terms of aspectoidal char- 
acter, plurality, intensity, contrast, stage of realization, temporal specification, or 
modality. 

Nominal suffixes may change the type of reference of a noun or specify it in 
terms of size, importance, age, quality, or emotional evaluation. Some suffixes pass 
to the verb in the case of anaphoric reference. 

Some modifying suffixes are class free. 


2.2.0.5. Order and scope of suffixes 

Jn word forms with two or more suffixes each successive suffix mostly modifies 
the preceding string, e.g. Atkan kuri-za-qada-naa@i-itu-udahli-laka(8)-q ‘I don’t 
even want to try to quit (habitual) smoking’ (the English translation mirrors the 
Aleut order; note the combinations -qada-naaf(i)- ‘try to quit’ and -aatu-udabli- 
‘(not) even want’). The negation, however, must come last, together with the basic 
tense or mood suffixes (here the neg. present -lakaf-) and the person markers (here 
-q = (8)+ting ‘I’), even if it modifies the stem alone, for instance the obligatory 
negation of idafta- ‘(not) ignore’ (‘to know’), e.g. idaXta-hli-ng-ulax ‘I still (-hli-) 
know it’. 

Some suffixes always come immediately after the stem and naturally modify the 
stem. In the case of verbal stems (including denominal and lexicalized deverbal 
derivatives), such suffixes may modify the verb in terms of aspect or Aktionsart, or 
affect its valency. Suffixes which may come later in a string can have a wider scope: 
the predicate with its arguments, the proposition, or the sentence as a whole, possi- 
bly a complex one. 

This is seen most clearly in the case of permutable suffixes, e.g. A -za-, E -da-, 
and -qali- ‘start, have started’: hla-& txin kuri-za-qali-ku-% ‘the boy has started to 
smoke (habitually), has become a smoker’ vs. qilam txin kuri-qali-za- ‘he usually 
starts smoking in the morning’. The final -za- ‘habitually’ goes with the whole sen- 
tence, like a tense suffix (the suffix -& is the 3.p.sg. general, a zero tense), while the 
non-final -za- ‘habitually’ rather marks the aspect of the proposition or the predi- 
cate. The two positional variants also combine, meaning ‘habitually (or repeatedly) 
as a custom’ or the like, e.g. E tugidam agnagan tamadaga baabkagan chafi-da- 
da-a ‘every month her midwife massages her (the pregnant woman)’ (J 36:4). 


2.2.1. Ambivalent stems 
Verbal stems used as nouns and nouns used as verbs may be viewed as suffixless 
conversion (much as in English), corresponding to suffixes that turn verbs into nouns 
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(2.2.2.) or nouns into verbs (2.2.4.), There seem to be no formal criteria for deter- 
mining the direction of the conversion, however, and the nominal use of a verbal 
stem may be difficult to distinguish from the suffixless tense called general (2.1.9.3.1.). 


2.2.1.1. Verbs converted into nouns 

Intransitive verbs yield action nouns and agentive nouns difficult to distinguish 
from verbal nouns and participles, e.g. E idgu-, A hiidu- ‘to be drafty (inside of 
house)’ and ‘draft (in house)’; awa- ‘to work’ and ‘work; worker (formerly also 
servant, bondman)’; alitxu- ‘to wage war’ and ‘war; warrior, war party (also crew)’; 
adalu- ‘to lie, tell a lie’ and ‘lie; liar’; hanika- ‘to float’ and ‘float, buoy’; A igidgu- 
‘to fall down’ and ‘waterfall’. The following Russian loanwords rather yield nouns 
indicating means: kadi- ‘to incense, burn incense’ and ‘censer’; kuri- ‘to smoke 
tobacco’ and ‘a smoke, cigarette’. 

Several transitive verbs yield nouns of result, e.g. isi- ‘to cut (as with a knife), to 
make a cut into; to cut across (go across)’ and ‘cut, wound; slice’, e.g. isii qamdaku& 
‘the cut (his wound) is deep’, xliibam isit ‘a slice of bread’; uma- ‘to cook, boil, 
bake’ and ‘something cooked, old food’; halu- ‘to sew’ and ‘seam’; A chfuug- ‘to 
wash (dishes, clothes)’, chtuugis pl. ‘washed clothes’. E chimga- ‘to shoot with a 
shotgun’ (also ‘to splash’) rather yields a noun indicating means: chimfa-x du. 
‘double-barreled shotgun’. 


2.2.1.2. Nouns converted into verbs 

The semantic relations of intransitive verbs to the respective nouns can be sum- 
marized roughly under the following headings: 

(a) ‘to be or be like N, to have N in it, or to produce N’, e.g. ali ‘old man’ and ‘to 
be an old man’; sugang- ‘youth, young person’ and ‘to be young (person)’; uchiitila- 
‘teacher’ and ‘to teach, be teaching’; sla- ‘wind’ and ‘to blow’; qaniix ‘snow’ and ‘to 
snow’; alagu- ‘sea’ and ‘to run high (of sea)’ (cf. (b) below); ayangi- ‘fog’ and ‘to be 
foggy’; E ugdu- ‘moss’ and ‘to be mossy’; chaxa- ‘hollow, depression; pit’ and ‘to 
have a depression in it (of rock)’; tunu- ‘voice, sound; word, language, etc.’ and ‘to 
sound; to speak, etc.’; E quyi-, A qingdi- ‘spit, sputum’ (mostly pl.) and ‘to spit’; 
aamiax ‘blood’ and ‘to bleed’. 

(b) ‘to stay at, to get to, or to pass N’, e.g. ixsx(i)- ‘rookery’ and ‘to stay in a 
rookery’; qigla- ‘snag, place where fishline sticks’ and ‘to snag, stick in the bot- 
tom’; alagu- ‘sea’ and ‘to go into the sea; to go by the sea’; sisx- ‘isthmus, portage’ 
and ‘to pass an isthmus’; akayu- ‘strait’ and ‘to pass a strait’; amax ‘night’ and ‘to 
spend the night (somewhere)’; angali- ‘daylight, day’ and “to pass the day (doing so 
and so)’, cf. 2.1.9.10.3.6. 

(c) ‘to gather, use, or consume N’, e.g. qiiga- ‘grass’ and ‘to gather grass’; ikla- 
‘firewood’ and ‘to pick wood for fire’; E qaayu- ‘berry’ and ‘to pick berries’ (but A 
aangsu-t-); alga- ‘mammal’ and E ‘to catch sea mammals’; Eimgag, A imya ‘fish 
line for deep sea’ and ‘to fish with deep-sea line’; angu- ‘lamp’ and ‘to warm oneself 
over lamp’; E miichi- ‘ball’ and ‘to play ball’; maqda- ‘breast, teat’ and ‘to suck (of 
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baby)’; kuufya- ‘coffee’ and ‘to drink coffee’; chagsa-, nafna- ‘soup’ and ‘to eat 
soup’. 

"4 phrase like krupam suupaa ‘rice soup’ is turned into a verb with the adjunct 
as an object: krupag suupa- ‘to eat rice soup’; likewise A itRaygim sakiigigan [3A 
sg.tel.] suupaa ‘reindeer rib soup’: itRaygim sakiigingis [3A pl.abs.] suupaatuzag 
‘T like to eat reindeer rib soup’. 

Transitive verbs converted from nouns indicate 

(d) ‘to provide with N, to apply N to, to use N for, or to be N to’, e.g. qiiga- 
‘grass’ and ‘to cover with grass’; ikla- ‘firewood’ and ‘to put firewood into (stove)’; 
achxu- ‘share’ and ‘give a share to’; kamu- ‘roof’ and ‘to roof’; A amu- ‘clothes’ 
and ‘to dress’; chiku- ‘piece of food (put into a pot for cooking)’ and ‘to put pieces 
of food into (pot), to fill’; chadu- ‘oil’ and ‘to oil’; asxu- ‘nail’ and ‘to nail; nail on’; 
anax ‘club’ and ‘to club’; qigda- ‘hook’ and ‘to hook’; igda- ‘flint’ and ‘to set fire 
to’; kita- ‘foot’ and ‘to kick’; tuga- ‘fist’ and ‘to strike, hit’; cha- ‘hand’ and ‘to 
pick’; Edu&taasa-, guusti-, A agiida- ‘guest’ and ‘to visit’. Special relation inkitu- 
‘louse, lice’ and ‘to clean (head) from lice’. : 

(e) ‘to make N of’, e.g. huda- ‘dried fish or meat’ and ‘to dry (fish or meat)’; 
hadgu- ‘pile’ and ‘to pile, heap up’; hagu- ‘pack’ and ‘to pack’ ; husi- ‘load’ and ‘to 
load’; udix ‘share’ and ‘to divide’. 

(f) ‘to put (something) into N, to take (something) from N’: afda- ‘stomach, 
bladder filled with blubber, seal oil, or dried fish’ and ‘to put (blubber or dried fish) 
into a sea lion stomach’; kuchi- ‘boulder, big rock’ and ‘to fish (pogies) among 
boulders’. 

On the verbal use of numerals see 2.1.5.1, 


2.2.2, Nouns derived from verbs 

These nouns indicate the actor of an action (agentive nouns), the object of an 
action, or the instrument, place, time or way of an action. Agentive nouns may also 
be verbal, ambivalent (cf. 2.2.1.1.), Nouns derived from transitive verbs may have 
an object like the underlying verb. 


2.2.2.1. Agentive nouns 

-na- ‘V-er, to be a V-er’, functional variant of the active remote and participle 
(2.1.9.3.3.), e.g. una- ‘to cook’: unana-~ ‘cook; to be a cook, do the cooking’; taya- 
‘to visit the market, to shop; to buy’: tayama- ‘trader; to do trading’; E hachiga-, A 
achixa- ‘to teach’: hachigana-, achixana- ‘teacher’. In Atkan also ‘being more or 
most V’, e.g. hlam anguna-a ‘a big boy’: hlam angunanaa ‘the biggest boy’. 

-(&)ta- ‘habitual, skilled or professional V-er; to be a skilled, etc. V-er’, e.g. awa- 
‘to work’: awafta- ‘skilled worker; to be a skilled worker’; angaacha®i- ‘to sing’: 
angaachafifta- ‘(a / to be a) professional singer’; kalu- ‘to shoot’: kalutta- ‘(a /to 
be a) sharp shooter’; aygag- ‘to walk’: aygaxta- ‘a gooc walker’. 

E -n(a)sika-, -snika- ‘habitual, skilled or professional V-er’, e.g. (a)alu- ‘to 
sew’: alunsika-, alusnika- ‘seamstress’; alug- ‘to write’: alugnasika-, alusnika- 
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«writer, author’; atxafta- ‘to keep in order’: ulaan atxa&tanasikag (matanag) ‘(had) 
a steward of his house’ (1870, Luke 16.1; ulaan sg. 3R sg. abs. object). 

A 1840-60 -dgu&ta- (-dgu-ta-) ‘who is V-ing’, c.g. alaqa@i- ‘to be in need’: 
alagafidguitaz-iin ‘to the poor’ (Mark 10.21). 

‘A 1840-60 -alugta- (-alu%-ta-) ‘one who has V-ing as a profession’, e.g. 
gorsuuka-fsi- ‘to make pots’: gorsuukagsigtag ‘potter’; isxuli- ‘to exchange’: 
gichiti< isxuliilugtas ‘money-exchangers’ (John 2.14). 

-gali- | -(8)kali- ‘one who is to V, going to V, one to be V-ed, ready to be V-ed’, 
e.g. ayRa- ‘to travel, go by sea’: Ba aySagalig ‘he who is to travel’ (J 24:7); ukugta- 
‘to see’: Ea ukuitaqaan ukuxtagalig ‘he who is to see what he has seen before’ (J 
25:10); waaga- ‘to come here’: E 1870 waagagalin hayada ‘ask people to come’ 
(Luke 14.27; A likewise). 


2.2.2.2. Object nouns 

-(8)ka- ‘someone or something V-ed’, functional variant of the remote and par- 
ticiple (2.1.9.3.3.), e.g. B hachiga-, A achixa- ‘to teach’: hachigaqa-, achixaqa- 
‘pupil, student, disciple’; mayaag- ‘to hunt, trap’: A mayaaqa- ‘what is hunted, fur, 
pelts’; qa- ‘to eat’: qaga- “food, dish’. 

-(8)kuli- ‘something to be V-ed, something for V-ing; to produce something to 
be V-ed’, e.g. qa- ‘to eat’: qaquli- ‘something to be eaten (salted)’;A hila- ‘to read’: 
Niigugim hilaqulingis ‘Atkan readings’; tat- ‘to burst’: A tatxuli- ‘bomb’; ma- ‘to 
do’: maquli- E ‘law’, E, A ‘to order, command’. 

-ga- ‘something to be V-ed’ (restricted), e.g. taBataasa- ‘to understand by’: 
ta@aftaasaga- E 1838 ‘footnote’, A 1860 ‘sign’. 

-(gna-, E also -()kna- ‘result of V; to be a result of V’, e.g. hig- ‘to burn’: 
higigna- ‘ashes’; sift- ‘to break’: Esiftikna-, A sittigna- ‘broken piece’; chift- ‘to 
become wet’: E chittikna- ‘to be soaked wet’. 


2.2.2.3. Nouns of instrument, place, or way of action 

-usi-, -asi- ‘means for V-ing; place for V-ing; way of V-ing’ (cf. 2.1.1.2.4.), nominal 
counterpart of the verbal suffix -usa-, -asa- (2.2.5.1.), e.g. ayfa- ‘to go by sea’: 
ayfaasi- ‘boat’; mayaaxta- ‘to catch (e.g. chagi-& a halibut)’: E chagim-aan 
mayaagtaasif ‘the implement for catching the halibut’; ukufta- ‘to look at’: E 
1792 Tukum Igim uukuftaacha ‘Chief's Means for Looking at Himself (mirror)’ 
(name of boy, Census 7.2.34); taanga- ‘to drink’: taangaasi- ‘place for drinking’ (J 
3:24); hag- ‘to grow up’: hagusi- ‘growth, stature’; hagit- ‘to lift up (dakin your 
eyes)’: E 1861 daminikin hagidusitxin ‘the way (lit. ways) you lift up your eyes’; 
axta- ‘to pass (kuu upon him)’: A 1840 kug (kuu) axtaasi& ‘attack, assault’, lit. 
‘passing upon (him, it)’. 

-alué- ‘place for V-ing; time for V-ing; way of V-ing’, e.g. una- ‘to cook’: unaalu 
‘cooking place; bonfire’; A achixa- ‘to teach’: achixaalut ‘school’; agala(i)- ‘har- 
poon; to harpoon’: Agalfalug ‘time for hunting sea lion and sea otter: E November, 
A December’; hi- ‘to say, utter, tell’: hiilu& ‘expression, word; dialect’. 
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-aat- ‘extent of (possessor’s) V-ing’ (dimensional V), e.g. adu- ‘to be long’: 
aduucha, aduutii ‘its length’, A aduuting mas hamang ting ayutnagq ‘I fell (mak- 
ing) my length there’. 


2.2.3. Nouns derived from nouns : 

Most of these suffixes modify the stem in terms of size, importance or resem- 
blance, quantity, quality, speaker’s emotional attitude, relation, or state. Some of the 
suffixes indicating size or emotional attitude pass from the noun to the verb in the 
case of anaphoric reference (3.1.1.4.; 3.2.3.). Some suffixes are also verbal. A few 
composite suffixes (denominal verb plus deverbal noun) indicate place or means for 
dealing with N. 


2.2.3.1. Size : 

E -(V/a)lgu-, A -(Dlgu- ‘big, large N; to be a big N’ (also ‘to V greatly’), e.g. 
tayafu- ‘man’: A tayafulfug ‘big man’, qalguku ‘the big one is eating’; ula- 
‘house’: A ulalguf ‘a big house’, ulalgukug ‘it is a big house’; tx-in ‘you’: txilguun 
‘you big one’. 

-kucha- or -(i)kucha- (after u -kicha-) ‘little, small, small-sized N’, e.g. A hla- 
‘boy’: hlakuchag (hilaku) ‘the little boy (is reading)’. hilakuchakut ‘the little 
one is reading’; E lakaaya- ‘boy’: lakaay(a)kuchaf ‘small boy’ (smaller than 
lakaayaada-, see 2.2.3.2.); isu ‘seal’: A isukicha-, isugikucha- ‘small-sized seal’; 
tx-in ‘you’: A txikuchaan ‘you little one’. 

A -laayakucha- ‘very small, tiny’. 

-kda- ‘small’ (restricted), e.g. hani- ‘lake’: A 1840 hanikdag ‘small lake’. 

E -miklu- ‘big’ (restricted). 

Au -sugaaya- ‘big’ 


2.2.3.2. Importance and resemblance 

-ligamag- ‘major, main, chief, or favorite N’, e.g. isu ‘seal’: isugiigamax ‘adult 

seal’; tanadgusi- ‘village’: tanadguchiigamax, tanadgusiigamax ‘main village; 
town, city’; Eaygagasi- ‘basket’: aygatsiigmaging ‘my favorite basket’ ; kamga(m)- 
tukuu ‘priest’ (lit. chief of prayer or service): A kamga-tukuugamagii ‘bishop’, 
1860 kamga-tukuugamagix du. (underlying phrase treated as a simple stem) ‘high 
priests’ (Luke 3.2.), 
’_ -aada- ‘minor N; resembling N, to resemble N; play N, to play with N; B, Au 
little, small N; E dear N’ (also ‘V a little’, see 2.2.6.2.), e.g. isu ‘seal’: isugaadag 
‘young seal’; uxchu- ‘tufted puffin’: A uxchuudag ‘ragwort’; hla- ‘boy’: hlaadag 
‘doll’, A blaada-l ‘to play with a doll’; E lakaaya- ‘boy’: lakaayaadat ‘little boy’; 
ana- ‘mother’: anaadang ‘my dear mother’. 

-Vquda-, E -Vqusa-, A -Vquza- ‘kind of N, resembling N’ (restricted), e.g. 
chigda- ‘gut parka’: E chigdaaqudag ‘old gut parka’; chikna- ‘limpet’: E 
chiknaaqudag ‘pimple’. 

-dug- ‘approximate N’ (restricted), e.g. ali ‘old man’ : Ralifdux ‘middle-aged man’. 
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2.2.3.3. Quantity 

-kidaag-, Au -kiyaag- ‘many, lots of N’, e.g. tayagu- ‘man’: E tayafukidaax, 
Au tayagukiyaagin pl. ‘many men’; sa- ‘bird, duck’: E sakidaax ‘lots of ducks’. 

A -youkicha-, -yuukucha- (-yuug+kucha-) ‘a few N’, e.g. ikla- ‘wood, fire- 
wood’: iklayuukuchas pl. ‘a little wood, a small amount of wood’. 

-fahlina- (-(®)a-hli-na-), A 1860 -gahliida- (-(2)a-hli-aada-) ‘every, any, all 
sorts of N’, e.g. angali- ‘day’: E angaliglinaf, A angaligahlinat ‘every day’; 
ayfaasi- ‘boat’: A ighuqam aySaasigahlinangis ‘all sorts of skin boats’ (N.M. 1:16). 


2.2.3.4. Quality 

E -chxisa-, with negation -chxida-, A -chxiza-, Au chixt'a- ‘a nice, pretty, fine 
or good N; to be a nice, pretty or good N’, with negation ‘a bad or poor N’, e.g. sla- 
‘weather’: E slachxisa, A slachxizaf ‘nice weather’, E slachxidagulux, A 
slachxizagulax ‘bad weather’ ; ayaga- ‘woman’: A ayagachxizag ‘a pretty woman’, 
ayagachxizakug ‘she is a pretty woman’; tx-in ‘you’: A txichxizaan ‘you pretty 
one’, 

E -chxisaada- (-chxisat+aada-) ‘a nice, pretty N’, e.g. tayafu- ‘man’: 
tayaguchxisaadag ‘handsome man’. 


2.2.3.5. Speaker’s emotional attitude 

The following suffixes pass from the noun to the verb in the case of anaphoric 
reference. 

-Rsiida- ‘poor, pitiful N; A dear N’, e.g. ada-ng ‘my father’: A adagsiidang ‘my 
poor (deceased) father’; inaqa-ng ‘I myself’: inagafsiidang ‘poor me’; qaatu- ‘to 
be hungry’: A qaatufsiidat ? ‘are you hungry, poor thing ?” (said to baby). 

-fiklu- expresses anger or contempt (also jokingly): “bad, nasty, clumsy N’; inA 
amplifies -Igu- ‘big’, may be doubled, and may follow suffixes of the same type, e.g. 
ula- ‘house’: ulaaklug ‘old, bad house’, A ulaluuklukuf ‘it is a real big house’; 
hifta- ‘say’: A alqué hiftaaklul hingamagt ‘what are you trying to say ?’ (said to 
asmall child); tx-in ‘you’: A t(x)iikluun ‘you clumsy one’, txina&chgiilkidaakluun 
‘you clumsy damned one’. 

-iilkida- expresses annoyance or a certain showoff: ‘the darned or wretched N’, 
e.g. A 1979 haman bargeiilkidat chugudaalkimalakag ‘that darned barge was 
not (darned) small either’; qawa- ‘sea lion’: E qawalguulkidag, A qawalfuulkida% 
‘a darned big sea lion’. 

-namqu-, Au -naqu- ‘the darned, wretched N’, e.g. ula- ‘house’: E ulanamqut 
‘a big ugly house’; asfa- ‘die’ : A aqadaam astanamquulkidanat ‘whereupon the 
darned man died’ (J 76:72). 

Au -nungi- expresses anger: ‘darned, dash it’ (J 80:23, 81:7). 

-nagchgi- expresses anger (also jokingly): ‘the damned N’, e.g. A sabaaka- 
‘dog’: sabaakanafchix ‘damned dog”; hingaya-a ‘there it is’: hingaya- 
nagchxiilkidaa ‘there is that damned thing (dog)’; qaatu- ‘to be hungry’: 
qaatunagchgil gumakugq ‘I’m damned hungry (now)’. 
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Also the following may belong here: 

fi -kuda- expresses anger (J 49:36). 

A, Au 1909 -kuta- “poor (2 (76:80, 188; 82:39). 

E -kusa-, A -kuza- (after u -kiza-) ‘dear N’, e.g. hlla- ‘boy, son’: E lakusaking 
‘my two dear sons’ (J 8:30). . 

The restricted suffix -aanguusi- ‘«ntimate (?)’ is probably nominal only, e.g. 
alig ‘old man’: Eaun 1952- aligaanguusing ‘my old man (father or husband)’; E 
aqicha-ng ‘my (special) friend’: Eun 1984 aqichaanguusing ‘my best friend’. 


2.2.3.6, Relations 

-duda- ‘N’s mutually’, e.g. asaga- ‘cousin’: asagaduda-x du. ‘cousins mutu- 
ally’. 
-qasi- ‘x’s fellow N, another N, an N like x’, e.g. Unanga- ‘Aleut’: Ep 1983 
Unangaq(a)sining ‘my fellow Aleuts’; A 1860 ukuqulag ukuqulaqasiin fi 
akiigasaakalix ‘can the blind lead another blind ?’ (Luke 6.39). ; 

E -Giisi- (-(a)gitusi-) ‘step-N’, e.g. ada- ‘father’: adafiisii ‘his stepfather’. 


2.2.3.7. States 

-(®)ana-, A -()ana-, Au -guna- (-(@)a-, Au -8u+na-) ‘which is an N, which is 
used for N’, e.g. E tahla-, A awa ‘servant’: E anfaginam tahlaganaa, A ayagam 
awaganaa ‘maidservant’ (Mark 14.69); Maarfa- ‘Martha’: A 1860 astagtam 
uhngigan Maarfaganagan (Ngaan tunugtakuu) ‘the dead’s sister Martha (says to 
Him)’ (John 11.39). 

-liga- ‘future N, material for N’, e.g. ugi ‘husband’: ugiliga- ‘bridegroom’; 
aygaasim igluqaa ‘baidarka skin’: A aySaasim igluqaligaa ‘material for baidarka 
skin’. 

-iigu- ‘old, worn N’ (restricted), e.g. chigda- ‘gut parka’: chigdaagug ‘old gut 
parka’, 

-(S)taqa- (-(2)ta-qa-) ‘used N, old, worn N; former N’, e.g. chu&taga- ‘clothes’: 
E chugtaqagtaqa-n ‘worn out clothes’, A -s ‘used clothes’; ayaga- ‘wife’: A 1860 
hamaan ayagaxtaqaa ‘his former (deceased) wife’ (Mark 12.19). 

-(i)txa-, Au -ta- (-t+ka-) ‘gotten (caught, killed) by (person)’, e.g. A 
uuquchiing(i-) ‘fox’: uuquchiingitxaning ‘the foxes I have caught’. 


2.2.3.8. Composite suffixes indicating place or means 

-dgusi-, E -dgasi- (-dg-usi- / -asi-) ‘container for N, place for putting or finding 
N’, e.g. qalgada- ‘food’: A qalgadadgusi ‘pantry’; ikla- ‘firewood’: A ikladgusit 
‘place where driftwood is found’. 

-(a)piilug- (-(a)Bi+alug-) ‘place for having or holding N’, e.g. atfu- ‘finger’: A 
atgugiilug ‘finger hole in spear thrower’, tutxa- ‘ear pendant’: tutxagiilug ‘ear 
lobe, lit. place for having ear pendants’. 

-siilug- (-sitalug-) ‘place for gathering or picking N’, e.g. A uugli- ‘coal’: 
uuglisiilug ‘place for gathering coal, coal supply’. 
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-liisi- (-li+usi-) ‘means for removing N’, €.g. E qidgu- ‘ear wax’: qidguliisi& 
‘ear pick’. 

-slisi- (-si+usi-) ‘means for getting or gathering N’, e.g. chala- ‘clam’: chalasiisit 
‘shovel for digging clams’. 


2.2.4. Verbs derived from nouns 

These suffixes indicate, roughly speaking, having, looking for and getting, pro- 
viding, making, dealing with, or resembling N, having the smeil or taste of N, but 
some of them include more than one type of meaning.. Some of the suffixes are also 
nominal (cf. 2.2.1.1.), and some are also deverbal (cf. 2.2.5.). 


2.2.4.1. Having 

-(a)fi- ‘to have N, to get N; to have Nin it or on it; to use N, to go in N (boat); to 
deal with N; to be in or at N, to hunt or fish on/in N; to go to N’ (also deverbal, see 
2.2.5.1.), &.g. ula- ‘house’: ulagi- ‘to have a house, live in a house; to stay at home’ 
(cf. 2.2.0.3.); cha- ‘hand’: A chagil qakuq ‘I am eating with my hand’; A Chunixsa- 
name of camp: Chunixsagilgaagtag ‘let us go to Ch. (to fish)’. 

-(a)fi-qada- (-qada- ‘to stop, no more’) ‘to lose N, to run out of N’, e.g. ugi- 
‘husband’: ugiZiqada- ‘to lose her husband, become widowed’. 

-(a)Giqada-t- ‘to deprive of N’. 

-(&)ta- ‘to have as N, to use as N; to have N of, to have (x number) N’, transitive 
equivalent of -(a)8i-, e.g. ula- ‘house’: ulagta- ‘to use for house, to have as a house, 
to live in (house, tent, cave, etc.)’; ayaga- ‘woman, wife’: ayagafta- ‘to have as 
wife, to be married to’; da- ‘eye’: ataqan dafta- ‘to have one eye (only), be one- 
eyed’. Note the copying of the noun with an adjunct or a qualifying or possessive 
suffix in Eaaykaagum tutusikix tutusiftakut ‘has fox ears as ears, has fox ears’ (J 
64:25); A dalguuchxuzas datal ‘having awfully big eyes’; A ingtingin agach 
ingtittazakuziin ... ‘we used only our blankets’. The close-knit phrase kamgam 
ulaa ‘church’ is treated as a single word in A kamga(m) ula%taqangin ‘we used it 
as church, it was our church’. 

-(B)a-, Au -fu- passive of the preceding (cf. 2.2.5.1.), ¢.8. ayaga@a- ‘to be had as 
wife, to be married’; A kamgam ulagazagqax ‘was used as church’. 

-(a)éu- ‘to have many N’, €.g. aniqdu- ‘child’: aniqdugu- ‘to have many chil- 
dren’; E angagi- ‘person, man’: adum anfafigugan nagan ‘into a cave with many 
men in it’ (J 46:9). 

-tu- ‘to have a big N, to have much N, to have much N on/in/to it’, e.g. adi- ‘lip’: 
aditu- ‘to have big lips’; chugu- ‘sand’: chugutu- ‘to be full of sand, to be covered 
by sand’. - 

-diga-, Au -yiga-, and E -siga-,A -ziga-, Au -t'iga- ‘to have a good, efficient N’, 
with negation ‘to have a poor N’; also nominal ‘a good, efficient N’ (and deverbal 
verb, see 2.3.6.2), e.g. angali- ‘daylight, day’: angalidiga- ‘to be bright, light’; sla- 
‘weather’: sladiga- ‘good, right weather’; kamu. ‘roof’: kamuzigalakan ichaxs 
hingamakuf ‘it (house) has a poor roof and is dripping’. 
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-lug-, -luxta- (+(%)ta-) ‘to have a bad N, to have pain in N, to suffer from N’ 
(also deverbal, see 2.2.6.2.), e.g. kita- ‘foot’: A kitalug- ‘to have pain in one’s feet’, 
E kitaluxta- ‘to be crippled’; kahnu- ‘nasal mucus’: kahnulug- ‘to have a cold’. 

-quia- ‘to be without N’ (restricted; also deverbal), ¢.g, tana- ‘space’: E tanaqula- 
‘to have no room; to be narrow’. : 


2.2.4.2. Looking for and getting 

-naag- ‘to go for N, try to catch N, hunt N; to look for N’ (also deverbal ‘to try’, 
thus possibly N converted to V, cf. 2.2.1.2. (c)), e.g. isut ‘seal’: isufmaag- to hunt 
seal’, A isugnaagnaagnas ‘they tried to hunt seal’; ikla- ‘firewood; to pick wood 
for fire’: A iklanaag- ‘to look for wood’, 

~aagu- ‘to look for N, to look for his/her N’ (also deverbal), e.g. isu ‘seal’: 
isugaagu- ‘to look for seal’; chihmi- ‘track’: chihmiigu- to follow the tracks of 
(fox)’. 

-siigu- ‘to look for N, to gather N, to catch N’. 

A, Au -saagu- ‘to look for, hunt for N’, e.g. isu ‘seal’: isu&saagu- ‘to bunt for 
seals’. 

E -(a)gut-, A -(a)gu- ‘to ask to be N, to look for N’, e.g. ayaga- ‘wife’: E 
ayagagut- ‘to ask (woman) in marriage; to look for a wife’. 

-si- ‘to get N (especially game), to pick N, to gather N, to store N; to get N on’, 
e.g. chngatu- ‘sea otter’: E chngatusi- ‘to get sea otter’; qa- ‘fish’: qasi- ‘to fish for 
supply, to store fish’; sitxi- ‘excrement’: E sitxisi- ‘to get excrement on (his hands)’. 

-t- ‘to get N, to pick, gather N (cf. 2.2.1.2. (c)); to hit on the N side of (game) and 
miss’, e.g. taanga- ‘water’: taangat- ‘to get, fetch water’; anga- ‘side’: angatikung 
‘T hit beside it (seal)’. 

~txagi-, Au -ta@i- (2.2.3.7. -txa+@i-) ‘to catch or find (some) N’, e.g. qa- ‘fish’: 
A qatxafit ii? ‘did you catch any fish 7’; ula- ‘house’: A ulatxagit ? ‘did you find 
a house ?” 

E 1834 -txula- (-tx(a)-ula-) ‘to catch no N’, 


2.2.4.3. Providing 

-18()- | -s&(i)- (& -t-) ‘to provide with N, to put N on or into, to put in N’; vr. ‘to 
Supply oneself with N, to get N, to get N on it’, e.g. ayaga- ‘wife’: ayagalfi- ‘to 
marry, give a wife; vr. to mnarry, get a wife’; uluuda- ‘red (fox)’: A Sitxinag txin 
uluudalginag ‘Sitkin Island got red foxes on it’, 

-Igita- | -sRita- (-(%)ta-) ‘to have provided with N. ; to keep N on or in; to keep in 
N’, e.g. ula- ‘house’: ulalgita- ‘to keep indoors’; umna- ‘rope’: A asut umnalfital 
inkatal ‘having the pot hanging on a rope’, 

“usa-, ~asa- ‘to take as N, to give as N (ngaan to him/her)’, special use of the 
deverbal suffix (2.2.5.1.), e.g. ugi- ‘husband’: A iligiimdix ataqan tayafug ngaan 
ugiisaqangis ‘they gave her one man from among themselves as husband’; ula- 
‘house’: A 1840 tangaagim chixtigan naga igim ulaasalix ‘taking a bear’s den’s 
interior for abode (for herself), settling inside a bear’s den’ (VB 3:2). 
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-li- ‘to remove N from, to lose N from’, also ‘to 80 to or into N’ and ‘to make N, 
to prepare N’, e.g. qaagu- ‘dust, dirt’: qaaguli- ‘to clean (house)’; alagu- ‘sea’: 
alaguli- ‘to go into the sea’; phrasal base Kanaagim tanaa ‘the land of the Koniags’ 
in E Kanaagim tanalinag ‘whoever visited the land of the Koniags’ (J 17:160); 
humagi- ‘inflated decoy seal’: E isugim umagili- ‘to make a decoy seal’. 


2.2.4.4, Making 

-(&)si- ‘to make (manufacture, build) N, to make N of (material); a made N; ve. 
to become N; to deal with N; E to put N in; A to kill N (game); Au to gather, store N; 
Au to celebrate N’, e.g. ula- ‘house’: ulagsi- ‘to build a house’; alit ‘old man’: txin 
aligsikut ‘he is getting old’;anfagim anga§ii ‘human being’: A 1862 txin angagim- 
angagigsinaa ‘becoming man’; with additional -usa- ‘with’ and phrasal base Ea 
1909 Tanag-Ami ‘St. Paul Island’ in E Tanaf-ngiin Amifsiisaatxin ‘go to T.A. 
with us’ (J 9:15). : 


2.2.4.5. Dealing with N 

-limag- | -simag- ‘to deal with N’, e.g. hyaaga- ‘wood’: hyaagalimaé- ‘to do 
carpentry’; qa- ‘fish’: A qalimag- ‘to cut fish’; sla- ‘weather’: A slalimag- ‘to check, 
forecast the weather’. 

E -likda-, E, A -ligda- ‘to clean N; to punish, beat N’, e.g. qa- ‘fish’: A qaligda- 
‘to clean fish’; hla- ‘boy, son’: A hlaligda- ‘to shake, punish his son’. 

-lifta- (-li-Rta-) ‘to have had too much N; to suffer in N; A to make, prepare N’, 
e.g. taanga- ‘water, liquor’: taangalifta- ‘to be drunk’; kamg(i)- ‘head’: EB 
kamgilifta- ‘to be crazy’; kuufya- ‘coffee’: A kuufyaligta- ‘to make coffee’. 

-lig-, -lixt-, lixta- ‘to have a presentiment of N’ (also deverbal), e.g. E uftaasi- 
‘guest’: utaas(i)lixta- ‘to have the presentiment of a guest’. 


2.2.4.6, Resembling N, having the smell or taste of N 

-su- ‘to resemble N; which resembles N, N-like’, e.g. A daagtu- ‘kidney’: 
daaftusu-la- ‘to be crimson, purple’; ula- ‘house’: ulasu- ‘hut, temporary shelter’. 

-aada- and E aasa-, A -aaza- ‘to resemble N, resembling N; to play with N, play 
N’ see 2.2.3.2. and cf. 2.2.6.2. 

“nu- ‘to smell or taste of N’, e.g qa-’fish’: ganu- ‘to smell of fish’; saaxara- 
‘sugar’: saaxaranu- ‘to taste of sugar’. 

E -nuuf(i)sa-, A -nuugiza-, -nuufida- ‘to smell of N, to have the nice odor of 
N; to taste of N’, e.g. qa- ‘fish’: E qanuufsa- ‘smell of cooked fish; favorite, appe- 
tizing food’; taanga- ‘water’: A taanganuufida- ‘to taste flat, insipid’. 


2.2.5. Change of verbal valency 

These suffixes add or remove a subject or an object and some of them may 
combine. The more important ones will be discussed in more detail in the syntax 
(3.4.). 
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2.2.5.1. Addition of subject 

-(Dehxi- (in the conjunctive also +-t-), Au -(&)chi- ‘to have, make (cause by 
positive action) or to let (allow, not prevent) x to V; to think x to V; E ‘to wait for x to 
v’, combinable with verbs (also derivatives) of any valency, e.g. qa- ‘to cat’: qachgi- 
‘to feed, give to eat’; hagu- ‘to pack, carry’: hafuchgi- ‘to let (ngaan him) carry’; 
chula- ‘to dress (txin herself)’: chulachgi- ‘to let (ngaan her) dress (herself)’. 

The following suffixes derive transitive verbs from intransitive ones, with no 
deverbal suffixes before them: 

-ni- ‘to cause to V, to make (somebody or something) V; vr. to begin to V, to 
become V (gradually)’, e.g. saZa- ‘to sleep’: sagani- ‘to put to sleep; vr. fo go to 
sleep, to fall asleep’. 

snisa- ‘to wait for to V; to cause to V, induce into V-ing’, e.g. haqa- ‘to come’: 
hhaganisa- ‘to wait for to come; to decoy, imitate in order to make (game) come’; A 
agla- ‘to be angry’: anaan aglanisal ‘causing his mother to get angry’. 

-te ‘to cause to become V, to make V; vr. to become V; to start V-ing’, e.g. adu- 
‘to be long’: adut- ‘to lengthen’, asga- ‘to die’: asfat- ‘to kill’; aygag- ‘to walk’: 
txin aygaxt- ‘to walk off’; transitive base qadgi- ‘to go through’: qadgit- ‘to put 
through’. 

-ta- (-t-(2)ta-) ‘to have made V; to keep V-ed; vr. to have become V; to have 
started V-ing’, e.g. aduta- ‘to keep (hair) long’; asfata- ‘to have killed’; qadgita- 
‘to go through; to see through’. 

-(i)dgu-, (@)-adgu-, -iidgu-, frequentative of -t-, ¢.g. slag- ‘to be wide’: 
slagi(i)dgu- ‘to make (several things) wider’; asta(a)dgu- ‘to kill (several)’. 

-(a)ya- ‘to try to make V (try to -ni- or -t-), ¢.g. sagayae ‘to try to put to sleep 
(child, as by rocking)’; astaya- ‘to try to kill’. 

-qalgi- (-qa-l@i-) ‘to make V-ing; vr. to become V-ing, more V-ing’, e.g. taga- 
‘understand’: huzugaan txin tagaqalgiku% ‘he always understands more, makes 
progress (in the school)’. 

-i- ‘to cause a change of state’ (restricted), e.g. la- “to escape (of air)’: li- ‘to let 
out (air)’; sif-t- ‘to break, go to pieces’: sitti- ‘to break, smash to pieces’. 

-mi- ‘to let, make V’ (bases in -t-), e.g. sit- ‘to be cut off’: sitmi- ‘to cut, erode’. 

-aagu- ‘to expect to V; to wait for to V’ (restricted), e.g. qasa- ‘to surface’: 
qasaagu- ‘to wait for (animal) to surface’ (same as qgasanisa-). 


2.2.5.2. Addition of object 

-usa-, (after the uvular or velar fricative of a polysyllabic stem) -asa- ‘to V with 
(together with, by means of, because of), toward, along, by (quantity, time)’, com- 
binable with verbs of any valency (for the passive see 2.2.5,3.), &g. haga- ‘to come’: 
hhagaasa- ‘to come with, to bring’; qisat- ‘to tie (rope, boat, etc.)’: A qidu& ngaan 
qisadusada ‘tie it (ngaan) with a rope’. With a patticipial in the plural the suffix 
indicates a fact, manner or reason (3.14.4.1.), €.g- ting kidukugt ‘you are helping 
me’: ngus kiduusanat qagaasakuq ‘T thank you for helping me’. 

-aata- (2.2.2.3. -aat- + 2.2.4.1. -(%)ta-) ‘to have the V (extension) of, to be as V 
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as’, ¢.g. qamda- ‘to be deep’: A gankus sigas gamdaatakug ‘it is three fathoms 
deep’; kagna- ‘to be heavy’: E anagim angafit kagnaataqaa ‘something as heavy 
as a person’ (J 43:28). 


2.2.5.3. Removal of subject 

The first three of the following suffixes are passive, with the underlying object 
kept as such or turned into a subject. They also commonly imply a first person plural 
actor (see 3.1.1.2.). . 

-Iga- | -sxa- (late Atkan also -Iga- | -sta-), Au -lu- | -sue passive of all sorts of 
verbs (except the following derivatives), including intransitive ones, e.g. ayuxta- ‘to 
go out (in a boat)’: A ayuxtalgaagtag, Au ayuxtaluut ‘let us go out’; A kidu- ‘to 
help’: hlas kidulgaqas ‘the boys were helped’, hlas kidulgaqat ‘we helped the 
boys’. In the case of su- ‘to take’ and A atxaza- ‘to catch’ a nominal subject may 
become the stem of the passive, e.g.A Piitrat ukina& sunag ‘Peter took the knife’, 
ukinag Piitralgaqag ‘the knife was taken by Peter’. 

-(B)a-, Au -gu-, passive of -(&)ta- (2.2.4.1. and 2.2.6.1.), eg. ayaga-ta- ‘to 
have has a wife, to be married to’: ayagafa- ‘to be had as a wife, to be married’; 
uku-Sta- ‘to see’: ukuga- ‘to be seen’. 

-ula-, -ala-, Au -Viu-, passive of -usa-, -asa- (2.2.5.2.), e.g. haqaala- ‘to be 
come with, to be brought’; astad-usa- ‘to kill with’, e.g. A 1860 quganas ngiin 
astadulazaaxtas ‘that they should be killed with stones, be stoned’ (John 8.5); E 
ngaan asgadulanag ilgaaglikan ‘trying in vain to find out how he was killed’ (J 
16:10). 

-(a)Pi- ‘to be V-ed, to be in the state of having been V-ed’ (simple past -na- rather 
than -qa-; denominal 2.2.4.1.), e.g. agu- ‘make’: A 1860 alut aguginaf ‘a super- 
scription was made (above Him)’ (Luke 23.38). 

snafi- ‘to be V-ed’ (-na-@i- ‘have aV-er’), e.g. amgig- ‘to watch’: A amgignaginag 
‘was watched, had a guard’. 

E, Au -chi- ‘one ought to V, to be good, the right time to V; ought to be V-ed, to 
be good toV (be V-ed)’, e.g. qa- ‘to eat’: gachikug ‘it is time to eat, let’s eat; it is fit 
to eat’. 

«na- ‘to be such that one may or must V, to be V-able’, e.g. Iu- ‘to believe’: A 
higtanangis lunalakag ‘one cannot believe what he says’. : 

-aatuna- (-aatu-na-) ‘to be such that one wants to V, to be good to V’, e.g. qa- 
‘to eat’: qaatuna- E ‘to be such that one is hungry for it’, A ‘to be good to eat, taste 
good’. 

 -suna- (-su-na-) ‘to be good to V, to be easy to V’, with negation ‘to be bad or 
hard to V’, e.g. qasunaku% ‘it is good to eat, is delicious’; su&ta- ‘to hold’: 
suxtasunalakan ‘is hard (or bad) to hold (e.g. too hot)’. 

E -suda- (-su-da-) ‘to be good to V’, e.g. qasudakut ‘is good to eat, is deli- 
cious’. 
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2.2.5.4, Removal of object 

-(kaGi- (-(8)ka- + 2.2.4.1. -(a)Bt-) ‘to V somebody or something’, e.g. astat- 
‘to kill’: E 1870 astatxagilagaagtxin, A 1862 asfatxagilagada ‘do not kill (any- 
body), do not commit murder’. 


2.2.5.5. Combinations 

Addition of object and subject -usa-chti-, e.g. A ngaan txin ayRaasachtil ‘let- 
ting it carry (swim with) herself’. The opposite order is participial, e.g. A 1860 
Negus haqachfusaqatxin ‘(believe) that you have sent me (let me come)’ (John 
11.42). 

Addition and removal of subject -chiisxa- (-chii-t- + -lga- | -sxa-), e.g, 
qachiisxa- ‘to be fed’; E aqadguusig ikin suchfisxalix ‘being had to hold on to 
the paddle’ (J 4:24); A angaginaziin anfafiisachfisxazaqag ‘was given the people 
to live on (-usa-)’ (N.M. 1:22). The opposite order is probably not possible because 
~chgi- has the same object as an underlying transitive verb. 

Addition and removal of object susa-qaéi-, e.g. A 1860 waagaftaasagaginas 
‘those who brought [them, the children}’ (Mark 10.13). Opposite order -qafiisa-, e.g. A 
1860 tutusidix tutagafiisaduukakus ‘ ey will hear with their ears’ (Mark 4,12). 

Addition of subject and removal of object -chii-qagi-, e.g. E 1870 Hadan 
qanguchiqagiqangin ‘they had somebody go in to Him’ (Mark 3.31). Both or- 
ders: A 1860 tutagagichSiqaginag ‘he published, lit. let (people) hear (something)’ 
(Mark 1.45). 

Addition of object and removal of subject: 2.2.5.3. -ula-, -ala-. 

Removal of object and subject ~qagi-lga-, e.g. E 1870 nagan amaagan tachim 
a&taqagilgaqagulux ‘in it (the grave) one had not yet put anybody’ (John 19.41). 
The opposite order is probably not possible, because -lga- is not transitive. 


2.2.6. Verbal modification 

The following suffixes modify the verb, predicate, proposition or sentence in 
terms of state, degree (amount and intensity), speed, duration, frequency, phases of 
completion, addition, tense or modality. Some of them include more than one type 
of meaning, especially those which have different scopes depending upon the rela- 
tive order (cf. 2.2.0.4.). 


2.2.6.1. State 

-(&)ta- ranges in scope from aspectoidal to temporal and modal: 

(a) with an inceptive base it indicates a temporally limited state, e.g. uku- ‘to get 
sight of’: ukugta- ‘to see’; kig- ‘to bite’: kixta- ‘to hold in the mouth’; as%a- ‘to 
‘die’: asfaita- ‘to be dead’: with a terminative base the time limitation is predomi- 
nant, €.g. sisug- ‘to go over to the other side (of an island)’: sisuxta- ‘to go over to 
the other side and come back’; hnu- ‘to reach’: A Amilagit hnugtat ii? ‘did you go 
e Annlia Island (at this occasion) ?’; Piitrat waafagtakug ‘Peter has been in here 

‘and left)’; 
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(b) indicates a time limitation with a wider Scope, possibly after (a), e.g. A 
Amlagif hnuftagtat if? ‘have you ever been to Amlia Island 7; A 1860 liidag 
tachim ukuStagtamazulax ‘anything like it we have not yet seen’ (Mark 2.12); 

(c) inferential, indicates an event experienced otherwise than by eyesight, e.g. E 
wan ayagaan asfagtagtakug agsaasaagiim ‘realizing that his wife was dead’ g 
14:13), A 1860 angaginas ilaan agza%takus tusix ‘(the blind man) hearing the 
people continuously (2.2.6.5. -za-) passing by him’ (Luke 18.36); E Piitrag 
waafagtakug (A waagal agtakug) ‘Peter apparently has come in (somebody told 
me, or I saw his boat, etc.)’; ugunu-Sta- ‘to forget’: E ugunuxtatakung (A ugunul 
agtakung) ‘I must have forgotten it’. 


2.2.6.2. Degree (amount and intensity) 

-ligamaxsi- (2.2.3.1. -iigamag- + 2.2.4.4, -(2)si-) ‘to be too much V, to V too 
much; E to actually V’, e.g. A tunugtaagamaxsizakuf ‘he talks too much’; E 
alquugamaxsikug ‘what does he actually do ?’ 

E -aasaada- ‘to be very V, to V very much, strongly, thoroughly; to be too V, to 
V too much’, e.g. adu-t- ‘to make long’: aduchaasaada- ‘to make too long’. 

A iichxuza- ‘to be very V; to V very much, strongly’, also ‘very VN; very ADV’, 
¢.g. agitaadaam ilagaan aduuchxuzakug ‘it is much longer than the other one’; 
ngus qafaasaachxuzagang ‘I was very grateful for it’; waan kadiichxuzagaan 
‘long time before now’. 

-tuuqi- ‘to V much or too much’, e.g. E sagatuugqiisaad(a)kugqing ‘I’ve slept 
far too long’. 

E-(V)q(u)la- ‘to be very V, too V’ (restricted), e.g. adu(u)qla- ‘to be very long’. 

-(8)katu- (2.2.2.2. -(8)ka- + 2.2.4.1. -tu-) ‘to V much, to V well’, e.g. qgaqatu- 
‘to eat (too) much’; ukugatu- ‘to have good eyesight’. 

-(@)Kaada- ‘to more or less V; more or less V-ed’, e.g. E uugun(u)qaada- ‘to be 
forgetful’; chigi-t- ‘to attach, stick’: A chigitxaada- ‘to be sticky’. 

E -naang(i)- ‘to V more; to V for a while; to almost V’, e.g. ilaan manaangkuu 
‘it is more than that’. 

E -naangta- ‘to V more; E 1834 not quite’. 

E-laang- ‘approximately’ (restricted). 

E -laangta- ‘to be a little V, a little more V; almost N’, e.g. adulaangta- ‘to be 
longer’; husulaangtangin ‘almost all of them’. 

A -naata- (-naag- + -(2)ta-) ‘to V a little more; to almost V; almost N’, e.g. 
agitaadaam ilagaan adunaagtakug ‘it is a little longer than the other one’; 
huzunaatangis ‘almost every one of them’. 

~nuugi- ‘to V to some degree, to V a little more’, e.g. A slagnaugikuf ‘it is 
somewhat wide’. 

-aada-, Au -Vya-, and E -aasa-, A -aaza-, Au -Vt'a- ‘to V a little, to slowly, 
barely V; E to V at ease, please V; H to V for nothing; to pretend to V’ (nominal 
2.2.3.2.), e.g. chita- ‘to rain’: E chiiftaadakug (cf.1.3.1.) ‘itis raining a little, just 
sprinkling’; E sagaasa- ‘to have a relaxing sleep’. 
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-Vyukna- ‘to be V partly, in spots’ (restricted), e.g. usa- ‘to lose hair’: E 
usaayukna- ‘to be bald in spots, partly bald’. 

-diga-, Au -yiga-, and E -siga-, A -ziga-, Au -figa- ‘to be very V, to V well, 
properly; to be well V-ed’ (denominal 2.2.4.1.), e.g. ukudiga- ‘to be healthy, suc- 
cessful’; A uluudadiga- ‘to be bright read’; A agudigakut ‘it is well made’. 

E -sigat-, A -zigat- ‘to V firmly, carefully, fully, much’, E also, Au -tigat- ‘to 
have V-ed for a long time’ (cf. 2.2.6.8.), e.g. E susigat-, susixt- ‘to grab firmly’; 
hag: ‘to grow up’: A hagzigat- ‘to come of age’. 

-lug- ‘to V badly, roughly’ (denominal 2.2.4.1,), e.g. A kim-dug- ‘to rain’: 
kimduglug- ‘rain is pouring down’. 

-dug-, Au -yug- ‘to intensely, suddenly’ (restricted), e.g. kim- ‘to descend’: A 
kimdug- ‘to pour down (of rain)’. 

A-tugsa- ‘to V in heaps hurriedly or violently’ (cf. 2.2,6.5.-tug-), e.g. slam flan 
sittugsanag aftaku ‘(the boat) was badly damaged in a storm’. 


2.2.6.3. Speed 

-du- ‘to V fast’, with negation ‘to V slowly’, e.g. qadu- ‘to eat fast’; A 
tunuStaduzalakating ii? ‘do I talk slowly enough Y. 

A-aadi-, Au -aayi- ‘to V fast’ (restricted), e.g. kim- ‘to descend’: kiimaadi-, Au 
kimaayi-’to hurry down, to dive’. 

A -dagit- ‘to V quickly, all of a sudden’, e.g. txin sa@anidagitikug ‘he fell 
asleep quickly’. 


2.2.6.4, Duration 

E-sigata-, A -zigata- ‘to V for a long time; E to V much; A to V well, firmly’, Au 
-t'igata- ‘to be pretty (quite) V’, e.g. E sisuxsixtalix angalkuqing ‘I spent the day 
walking over to the other side’. 

A -yuka-, E, A -yukat- ‘to V for a long time; EB to V much’, e.g. A 
chigtayukagaliku ‘it has been raining fora long time now’ ; E chiftaykutxalilaka& 
‘it has not been raining for a long time’. 

E -yugaada-, -yugaasa-, A 1838-60 -yugaaé-, 1909--yugaag- ‘to V fora while, 
for a short time; A to V a little’, e.g. A ting safaayuchtiyugaagada ‘let me have a 
nap for a while’. . 


2.2.6.5. Frequency 

-da-, A mostly -za- or -zada-, Au -ya-, -yaaya-, has different semantic variants 
depending on the syntactic scope (cf. 2.2.0.4): 

(a) ‘generally’, especially common in the general (2.1.9.3.1.), e.g. A gagidat 
uxchug liidazag ‘the horned puffin looks like a tufted puffin’; 

(b) ‘habitually, usually’, with negation ‘never’ (“habitually not” rather than “not 
habitually”), e.g. A 1937 alitxuugin afigumax chadugnam ilaa gazanas ‘when 
they (the former Aleuts) were about to attack they would eat a piece of blubber’; 

(c) ‘recurrently, intermittently, each time’, e.g. A qawas qasanangis 
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ukugtazanaq ‘I saw the sea lions surfacing, each time they surfaced’; 

(d) ‘distributively, each, one another’, e.g. A aniqdus huzungis ataqan kanfiixta 
atxazazakus ‘all the children got one candy each’. 

-mig- ‘to V repeatedly; to ¥ back and forth; to V off and on’, e.g. qasamig- ‘to 
go up and down in the water (of whale, etc.)’. 

A-migda- ‘to keep on V-ing repeatedly’, e.g. agmigda- ‘to make repeated move- 
ments along’. . 

-mixta- ‘to V repeatedly, one after another’, e.g. Au 1949 tanaygusit kahumixtal 
“(the soldiers) were shooting at the village’ (1959:126, 34 (6)). 

-mikda- ‘to V repeatedly, constantly’, e.g. E sittimikda- ‘to squeeze, pinch 
several times’. 

-lag- ‘to V repeatedly, back and forth’ (restricted), e.g. agi- ‘to open one’s mouth’: 
E agilag- ‘to yawn’. 

E-lamig- ‘toV time after time’, e.g. aygagnaagsix ting tagagung, ayul(a)mixsix 
nugin ukugtalakan utximixtalix ‘when I tried to walk I fell time after time and hit 
rocks without seeing them’. 

-tug- ‘to V in great numbers; to V many times’, e.g. it- ‘to drop’: itug- ‘to drop 
in great numbers’. 

A -yag- with -da- or -za- and negation ‘to V rarely, not often, to hardly V’, e.g. 
hnuyagzaqangulax hama ‘J did not go there often’. 


2.2.6.6. Phases of completion 

-aatu- ‘to want to V, to like to V, to need to V; to tend to V’, e.g. qaatu- ‘to want 
to eat, be hungry’; A 1860 waagagtaasagaginas hingaagaxtachfiituzanazulax 
“(the disciples) did not want to let those who brought [the children] get there’ (Mark. 
40.13). 

-yuug- ‘to want to, tend to V’ (restricted), with negation ‘to not want to V, to try 
not to V’, e.g. A suyuuglakaga ‘he does not want to take it’; igatuyuuglakat ‘he 
tries not to be scared’. 

-naag- to try to V; to nearly V’, with remote tense and negation ‘to not V in the 
future, later’, e.g. A hunkinaags tagaaqaan ‘try to tip it over’ (taga- ‘to try’); Tilam 
kugan axchtinaatsxazigataqadaam ‘after they (in Aleut passive: -sxa-) had fora 
long time tried to make him pass to Tilak’ (J 16:32). For the order in relation to 
-(i)ehgi- and passive see 3.4.2.1-2. and 3.4.3.7. 

E -naagiig(dag)ali- ‘to be unable to V, lit. to try in vain to v’, e.g. 1878 
aygagnaagiigdagalinaqing J couldn’t walk, was unable to walk’. 

E -su-, A -zu- ‘to be good at V-ing, to V well, ably, easily’, e.g. A 
tunumkaazazuzag ‘he is a good storyteller’. 

-aayu- ‘to be ready to V, to approximately V’ (restricted), e.g. A sagaayu- ‘to 
doze off, take a nap’. 

-(®)kali- ‘to begin to, start to V; to begin, start V-ing; to have started V-ing, to V 
now or then’, with a negation ‘to stop V-ing, to no more V’ (antithetic equivalent of 
-(8)kada-), .g.A chigtaqalikug ‘it has started to rain’, chittayukagalikut ‘it has 
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been raining for a long time now’; E maakananing aqatanagulting ‘I no more 
knew what I could do’. 

-(8)kada-, Au -(8)kaya- ‘to stop V-ing, cease V-ing, to finish V-ing, to no more 
V, to not V anymore; to have already V-ed, to have V-ed some time ago’, as an 
inchoative of the contrary negation ‘to begin toV’ (antithetic equivalent of. -(8)Kali-), e.g. 
A quganas amnixtaasaqadada! ‘quit throwing rocks!’; guudam ilan haagaa- 
gamaxsidaqadanas ‘they were no more too hungry during the year’; imis 
hiftaqadakung ‘I have already told it to you’; tagada-lakag ‘it is not new = old’: 
tagadagadakuf ‘it is getting old’. 


2.2.6.7. Addition 

A -(a)ma- ‘to V also, too (frequently with reference to the subject or object); to 
V again, on the other hand’; with negation ‘to not V either’ (also E); E ‘to V finally, 
for sure’ (A 2.2.6.8. -maaya-), e.g. A unquchiingit ukugtamanag ‘I too saw a fox’ 
(cf. uuquchiingig ilagtaa uku&tanaq ‘I saw a fox, too’); ting kaluchimaagt ‘let 
me too shoot’; haman bargiilkidat chuqudaalkidamalakag ‘that darned barge 
was dared big (lit. not small) too’; kay radiofizamalakagis ‘we did not (never) 
have a radio either’. 


2.2.6.8. Tense 

-duuka-, A -zuuka- ‘to V in the future’ (A only negated); 

(a) E ‘will, would, could V’; with negation (or -(8)kada-) ‘to not (mo more) be 
going to or be able to V’; with -(8)ta- (2.2.6.1.) ‘will possibly or probably V’, e.g. E 
qilagan ukaa§(a)duu(ka)kug ‘he'll come in tomorrow’ (A ukaagaafan saganag); 
anuxtagumin nung alugasaduukakutxin ‘if you want to, you could write to me 
about it’ (J 38:18). 

(b) A with negation (or -(®kada-) ‘will not (no more) V’, teferring in the gen- 
eral to an indefinite or unlimited future, in the present to a near future; with a double 
negation it indicates a strong prediction or a future obligation (3.8.3.4,3.), eg. 
ugununaagzunukagulang ‘I'll try not to forget it’; wan angalit ugitduukalakaq 
‘Tl not return today’; haqatagulax aduukalakafiin ‘you can’t fail to know i’. 

E -iagila- ‘to V soon, in a little while, after a while’, used with remote tense and 
participle, and with optative (negated -I(a)aaq(i/a)laag-), .g. txin akuugaasaa- 
qalnaging ‘I will Carry you to the shore’ (J 28:11). 

A -hlug- 1840-60 ‘to V straightway, soon, sooner’, with negation ‘to not V 
straightway, only after a while’, 1973- ‘to not V as much as one should’, eg. 1973 
waafahluglakat ‘he did not come right away, only after a while’; qahluglakag ‘he 
did not eat as much as he should (not as much as expected)’. 

E -saagu-, A -zaagu-, Au -taagu- ‘to have recently V-ed’, e. g. Eumlasaagukut 
‘he woke up a while ago’;A hamaagazaagukus atuung asfatinas ‘shortly after we 
came there we killed six (reindeer)’. 

E -iaqalta- ‘V-ed a little while ago, a short time ago’, used in the present, con- 
junctive and participial, not with negation, ¢.g. qaagaltakug ‘he ate a little while 
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ago’ (A qaagan axtakuf), 

Ea -qalsaagana- (-qali-t-+ 2.1.9.3.2. recent past) ‘to have V-ed some time ago’. 

A -maaya- ‘to V at last, to now/then finally V’ (E -ma-, see 2.2.6.7.), with nega- 
tion ‘not V this/that time’, e.g. way hitmaayaku& ‘now he went out at last”; qa 
ana amaayagulax ‘well, it isn’t anything this time, it’s easy’. 

A 1860 -hlifta- ‘already’ (-hli-Rta- “temporarily nothing but”), e.g. quganag aga- 
chagihlittaku% ukunas ‘we saw that the stone was already removed’ (Mark 16.4). 

A -Zaichi- ‘to V for the first time’, e.g. tanaagamagi< hnugtazatchiing(an), 
bnutamaayanag ‘(there then) I got to the mainland for the first time’, lit. ‘in order 
to get to the mainland for the first time, I got to (the mainland) at last’. 

E -liig(a)li- | -smniliigli- (2.2.7. -hli- | -smi- + 2.2.6.9. -iaQali-) ‘while V; V (in 
vain) until’, e.g. aman sat chmaxtaliiglikun, angalig inatxalikun nawa ‘they 
chased that bird until the end of the day’ (J 29:4), 


2.2.6.9. Modality 

-iaka- (a) ‘can, be able to V’, e.g. A alugiikaq ‘I can write’; tunungin 
tunu&taasaakazagulax ‘he cannot speak our language’; sagaakaqadanag ‘I could 
not sleep anymore’. 

(b) ‘can, have the possibility or occasion to V’, e.g. A ngus chfuufiikaan ii? 
‘can you wash it for me 7’; chigtaakana Hidaqalikuf ‘it looks like it is going to 
start raining, lit. it begins to resemble what can rain’. 

(c) ‘can, might, be likely to V’, e.g. E aman tayagug ... sadaltaakag 
anuxtaasagalinag ‘she thought that that man might come out’ (J 69:47), 

(d) ‘shall, should, ought to, must, have better V’, e.g. A alit kiduukakug ‘I 
must (have better) help the old man’: sulgaakakug ‘it should be taken’ (E 2.2.5.3. 
suchikug). 

(©) ‘may (might), would that V’, e.g. E aating ingan aniqdu% chimagnung 
iftaakag ‘would that that child would ask for my big toe’ (J 6:17);A igatuqadaakag 
‘would that he would stop being scared’ (order opposite of (a)). 

-(a)masu-, E 1909- -m(u)su- ‘may, might V, supposedly, probably V, perhaps 
V’, also with -Rta- ‘apparently’ (2.2.6.1.), modern E-mustu-,e. g. A atxafamasukut 
‘he is right, I suppose’; chiftaqadamasuhliigan agikug ‘it may still (-hli-) stop 
raining’; E waafaaqaltamsukug aqatalkafing ‘I don’t know if he (possibly) came’; 
A ting akiigasanaan igiim sakaafataasamahlimasulakagim mal ... ‘perhaps he 
was worried, too, for having taken me (a kid) along ..” (sakaafata- vr. ‘to have 
calmed down’, neg. ‘to be worried’); ting adaluusanaagiigutamasuxtaku& ‘per- 
haps he tried to fool me again’. 

A 1860-iagatu- ‘to reasonably V’, -iagatuuka- ‘could reasonably V; would that V’. 

A -iagatu-masu- ‘may V, to probably V; to be (a-) probably N’, e.g. 
ayugiigatumasulakag ‘he may not have gone out’; tuutfaagutam kugaan qudus 
al aftaguun kum magqafiigatunuugizuukagulax amasukux gumanaan anuxtal 

‘thinking that it would probably be quite al right (2.2.6.2. -nuuqi-) to urinate from a 
dry parsnip stem’ (J 78: 130); hamaan asagaam hlaagatukix amasuxtal anuxtalix 
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‘thinking that they were probably his cousin’s two sons’ (J 76:95). 

EB -ia8(a)li- ‘to V in vain; to V but; although V, even if V; to V for a while (until), 
while V (until)’, e.g. ingasxan ugulutaagalikuun, asalakan ‘he threw and hit 
him but did not kill him’ (J 45:9). 

-ii@dagali- ‘to V in vain; to V but, although V, even though V; to V for a Jong 
time (in vain)’, e.g. E Ilaan aganaagiigdagaliqangin ‘they tried in vain to come 
close to Him’ (Luke 8.19); A hamayangis ukuqagiigdagalikus ukugagilakagis 
‘they may look but not see’ (Luke 8.10). 

-(&)tagali- ‘although, even though, even if V; V but’, e.g. Au ugigan anagan 
tamaanulaguut higtattagalikuu, tamaanul ‘even though her husband’s mother 
told her not to go there, she went there’ (J 84:3). 

A -hliida- (2.2.7. -hli- + -aada-) ‘to V anyhow’, e.g. 1840 manaafnaning 
mahbliidaqing anuxtaasalix ‘thinking that I would (anyhow) carry out what I tried 
to do’ (V B 1:5). 


2.2.7. Class-free suffixes 

Some of the suffixes listed above are both denominal and deverbal and may be 
both nominal and verbal, see especially 2.2.3.2., 2.2.4.6. and 2.2.6.2. -aada- and 
2.2.4.1. and 2.2.6.2. -diga-, etc. The following suffixes derive more specifically nouns 
from nouns and verbs from verbs, indicating like the preceding ones degree, limita- 
tion, contrast or the like. 

-la- ‘lots of N (also to have lots of N); REL one another’ and ‘to V repeatedly, 
time after time; to V one after another (subject or object)’, e.g. tati- ‘spot, dot’: A 
tuftila-s ‘spots, dots’ (-I ‘to be spotted’); kamgaafin haqalal hagumakus ‘(the 
campers) are coming to have church’; xliibag isilakug ‘I am cutting bread’. 

E-laangta- ‘almost N’ and ‘to be alittle V, a little more V’, e.g. husulaangtangin 
‘almost all of them’; ayagiislaangtaliqang ‘I still (-li-) was a little bashful about it’. 

A-naagta- ‘almost N’ and ‘toV a little more; to almost V’, e.g. udam alinaagtan 
‘almost in the middle of the bay’; achunanaagtaguun hilmakuchas aguxtazat 
‘when it blows a little more there will be small whitecaps’. 

-Jatsi- ‘small N’ and with negation A ‘to be very V’, e.g. E atxidlagsin ‘small 
cods’; A adulagsi-lakan ‘to be very long’. 

E -tuqda-, -ttuda- ‘big N’ and ‘to be very V’, c.g. ulatfuda- ‘a big house’; 
qayatuqda-, qayat%uda- ‘to be very high, really tall’. 

E -()lguuda- (2.2.3.1. -lgu- + -aada-) ‘fool, damned N’, with negation ‘small 
N’, and ‘to be very V’, e.g. dalguudagulux ‘small eye (of person or needle)’; 
kaangulguudalilakag ‘he is still very sick’ (J 38:10). 

E -iigusa-, A -iiguza- (after u -iigiza-), Au -iagut'a- 

(a) ‘real, veritable N; the very N, really N; quite ADV’ and ‘to really, surely V; to 
(not) V at all’, e.g. A Unangam hlaaguzaa ‘a real, veritable Aleut boy’; 
adaluugizagulagt ii? ‘do you really tell the truth ?’. 

(b) ‘specifically N; only N’, e.g. A tiiguzang ukuxtagadaagt ‘quit looking at 
mne specifically !” 
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(c) ‘exactly (like) DEM’ and ‘to exactly V (to do the same as V)’, e.g. A 
hingakuugizas ‘exactly (like) those’; kumax malgaaguzanas makus ‘they did 
exactly (the same as) what was done to them’. 

(d) ‘as soon as V’; ¢.g. E gaqadaagusaku& uyalgaku& ‘as soon as he had fin- 
ished eating he was fetched’. 

(e) ‘most N, ADV’ and ‘to be most V; to mostly, most often V’, e.g. E 
igyachxisaagusag ‘the very best baidarka’; A chadug anagim sugaaguzaa aza% 
‘oil is a thing we use most often’. 

E -figusali-, A -iiguzahli- ‘only N’ and ‘to be sure to V; to V often, constantly, all 
the time; E while V’, e.g. A qichitis samiiguzahlix magqaital ‘he is counting money 
all the time, does nothing but count money”. 

-hli- (E mostly -li-) | E -smi-, -smili-, A -smihli-, -hli-; Au -si- 

(a) ‘just N, only N; the same N, the very N; even N’, e.g. A Unangam ulablii 
‘just an Aleut house, an ordinary Aleut house’. 

(b) ‘to still, constantly V; to V still, further; to V again; to just V (without ado); to 
still, nevertheless V; to V already’, with negation ‘not at all (“only not” rather than 
“not only”), not even V’, e.g. A achunaf malgahlikug ‘it is still windy’; 
yaxtahlikung kay hagumaasablikung ‘I Jove him but still (nevertheless) do so to 
him (spank him)’. 

(c) ‘while V; V until; as soon as V’, with negation ‘not yet V; not V before, not V 
until’, e.g. E galikuqingaan ting uyaafin ukaaganan ‘while I was eating they 
came in to fetch me’; A inaftahligulagaan qan’gif ikaagazaqaa ‘it (the food) did 
not end before the winter was over’ (N.M. 1:19). 

(d) ‘to be rather V, fairly V (verbs of distance, size, etc.)’, e.g. A sagnihliku& 
amaatxahlikut ‘it is fairly distant, pretty far away’ (N.M. 3:18). 

(e) ‘whatever V’, e.g. E ugugtalinakix ugugsix ‘cut every joint in their bodies, 
lit. whatever they had as joints’ (J 17:146). 

E -iichikaada- ‘only, just N’ and ‘to only V, to just (barely) V; to V right away’, 
e.g. ataqasi-m ‘once’: ataqasiichikaadamulux ‘not only once’ ;asgatiichkaadada 
just kill it’. 

-aadahli-, E -aadali- ‘even N; (no) N at all; A at least N’ and ‘even V; (not) at all 
Vv’, e.g. A txiidahling qachfiku& ‘she fed even me’; E awan chngatum 
igagtaadaliqaayulux ‘of that the sea otter was not at all afraid’ (J 4:19); A 
haqaadahliikaku ‘hope he comes, lit. he could (-Vka-) even come’. 

-iaguta-, E also -iaf(u)tu- ‘N in turn’ and ‘to V again = once more, back into a 
former condition, or in turn, now (then), also; (not) V either’, e.g. A hiaakluki- 
chaagutag ... ukugtal ‘seeing a little clumsy boy (in turn) ..” (J 77:167); 
ataqadiigutahliim ‘once more again’; E tataam ting ahmasa(u)tanax “he asked 
me again’; A Filiip kay qafaStaagutamalakaga hama ‘Philip, too (kay -ma-), 
disliked it (did not like it either)’ (1959:81, 19 (5)). Note A awagaliigutanag ‘he 

again started working (the same job)’ vs. awaagutagalinag ‘he started working 
again (at another place)’. 
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3, Syntax 
3.0. Introduction 

Most Aleut sentences and clauses have a verbal predicate, which normally 
comes at the end (qualification in 3.1.1.1.). Nominal sentences are constituted by 
demonstratives (3.1.3.). In Eastern Aleut there are also nominal sentences of the 
Russian type, no doubt due to the Russian impact, while the corresponding sen- 
tences in Atkan and Attuan have a verbal copula (3.1.2.). The verbal predicate of a 
simple sentence or of the final clause of a complex one carries the temporal and 
modal marking in relation to the act of speech, while the verb of a non-final clause is 
marked in relation to the following clause. A complex sentence may contain an 
unlimited number of clauses, in actual texts recorded on a cylinder phonograph 
(Jochelson 1909) or on magnetic tape up to some fifty. Quite often the speaker ap- 
pears to have the choice between making a “full stop” (the final absolute tense and 
mood marker) or adding more clauses to his sentence. An Aleut complex sentence 
thus appears to be a chaining structure constituted by a “running superordination”, 

A simple sentence or clause may include a subject or no subject (3.1.1.3. 
meteorological expressions, 3.4,3. clauses in the passive). The predicate may be a 
verb with no complement, a predicate noun with a copula (3.1.2.), or a verb with a 
preceeding direct object in the absolutive case (3.2.) and/or an oblique term or local 
complement (3.3. a positional noun in a local case with a nominal adjunct and/or a 
possessive suffix, or a demonstrative or interrogative form). The number of terms 
(arguments) may be increased or decreased by verbal derivative suffixes (2.2.5., 
3.4.). In addition there may be a temporal adverbial (3.7.). 

The terms (arguments) of a clause may be specified (explicit) or anaphoric. 

The verb of a simple sentence or a final clause with fully specified or no 
complements may have a nominal subject in the absolutive case or a 1. or 2.p. sub- 
ject marker, enclitic or suffixal (3.1.1.1-2.). If the nominal subject is left out as known 
from the context or the situation the verb implies an anaphoric reference to it, e.g. 
(hyphens added for clarity) 

tayagu-% awa-ku-& 

man-sg.abs. work-pres.-sg. ‘the man is working’ 

awa-ku-& ‘he is working’. 

There are no non-reflexive 3.p. pronouns other than demonstratives. 

If a3.p. complement or a subordinate part of it is left out as known from the 
context or the situation there is in general a suffixal reference to it in the final verb 
and a nominal subject is in the relative case, e.g. (Atkan) 

Piitra-% tayafu-& kidu-ku-% 

Peter-sg.abs. man-sg.abs. help-pres.-sg. ‘Peter is helping the man’ 

Piitra-m kidu-ku-u (< -a) 

Peter-sg.el. help-pres.-sg.3A ‘Peter is helping him’ 


Piitra-& tayagu-m had-a-n huya-ku-% 
Peter-sg.abs. man-sg.rel. direction-3A-loc. go-pres.-sg. 


‘Peter is going toward the man’ 
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Piitra-m had-a-n 

Peter-sg.rel. direction-3A-loc. 

‘Peter is going toward him’. 
Ifalso the nominal subject is left out the verb includes a double anaphoric reference: 
kidu-ku-u ‘he is helping him’, had-a-n huya-ku-u ‘he is going toward him’. Under 
certain conditions to be discussed in the relevant sections below, the referent may be 
included in the sentence as an outer subject preceding the referential phrase. 

A nominal term may be simple or complex, possibly including a nominal 
adjunct in the relative case (in the simple dual and plural like the absolutive case) 
and/or a possessive suffix. If the nominal adjunct is left out as known from the 
context or the situation the possessive suffix of the head includes a reference to it 
and the anaphoric reference is marked also in the final verb (qualifications in 
3.1.1.6.2.), e.g. Atkan 


huya-ku-u (< -a) 
go-pres.-sg.3A 


hia-s ada-a awa-ku-% 
boy-pl. father-sg.3A work-pres.-sg. ‘the boys’ father is working’ 
ada-ngis awa-ku-s 


father-3A pl. work-pres.-pl. ‘their father is working’ 
When the adjunct is specified (hla-s), the verb agrees in number with the head of the 
subject (ada-), here a singular (-&). When it is anaphoric, its number is included in 
the possessive suffix of the subject (-ngis ‘their’) and the verb agrees in number with 
the referent, here a plural (-s). Also in such cases the referent may be included as an 
outer subject of the sentence (3.1.1.6.3.). 

The choice between a fully specified term and an anaphoric reference to it 
runs through the whole sentence structure, determining also the transition from one 
clause to the following one in a syntactic chain. 


3.1. Subject and predicate 
3.1.1. Verbal predicate. 
3.1.1.1. Nominal (3.p.) subject and verbal predicate 

In general, a nominal subject precedes the verbal predicate and the verbal 
predicate agrees in number with the nominal subject. 

In a final predicate in the present (2.9.1.), in participial tenses (2.9.3.), and in 
the optative (2.9.4.1.), the number of the nominal subject is marked in the verb by a 
simple number suffix, e.g. present A tayagu-% haqa-ku-% ‘the man is coming’, 
tayagu-s haqa-ku-s ‘the men are coming’; remote past E ali awa-na-f-ullux ‘the 
old man did not work’, alig-in awa-na-n-ulux ‘the old men did not work’; optative 
A 1860 Angali-in haqa-axta ‘Thy kingdom (lit. daylight) come’ (Luke 11.2), mod- 
ern A haqa-aSta-& ‘may he come, let him come’. 

The conjunctive (2.9.2.) has no number suffixes, e.g. A Mariiyag hila-] ti? 
‘is Mary reading ?’, asxinu-s hila-l ii? ‘are the girls reading ?’. In the dubitative 
(2.9.5.) and in the non-final moods intentional (2.9.4.2.), anterior (2.9.8.) and condi- 
tional (2.9.9.), the number is marked by possessive 3A suffixes, e.g. dubitative A 


mais 
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kiin ayfaasii akum hagal hingama-afta-a ‘(I wonder) whose boat (it is that) is 
coming there 7’;... itRaygi-s a-afta-ngis (ukugtanaags) ‘(trying to see) if there are 
reindeer (there)’. 

A collective singular may have the verbal predicate in the plural, e.g. En 
1909 ... iqyamixti-2 ... iluugaqaligta-ku-n ... ‘(saw) a fleet of baidarkas beginning 
to come inside’ (J 45:3). Similarly with a numeral or quantifier construction for- 
mally in the singular, e.g. Eu 1909 Atim signagii taya@u-% Ikalgan kugaan walita- 
kuen. ‘More than ten men came here from Chernofski’ (J 38:34); Ukalgan angagigan 
usu-u kaangulix kayux ukudiga-ku-n. ‘All the people here are well and in good 
health,’ (J 39:2.). 

In Atkan and Attuan a plural or dual subject may occasionally have the predi- 
cate in the singular, e.g. A 1909 waan tanadgusim angagina-ngis hagang al a&ta- 
ku-% ‘the people of this village were apparently up there’ (J 78:102); waku-x 
alignamqu-x agisadix hangalix, angali-ku-x kanga[an] afa-ku-§-aan (3.11.1.1.), 
ww ‘the darned old men ascended their observation hill and when they reached the top 
of it, ..” (1 79:14-15). 

Sentences with no subject word are mostly anaphoric. For example, a story 
begins as follows (En 1910): Ayaga-& malga-ga-% agta-ku-%. Ugigi-ifta-[2] 
ayagafusxadaagali-ku-m, ugigiitu-na-g-ulux. ‘There was a woman. She was con- 
stantly courted for marriage but did not want to marry.’ (J 62:1-2). 

In Eastern a definite subject frequently comes last, as a repetition of a previ- 
ously mentioned one (possibly a case of Russian influence), e.g. Bn 1910 Amaligan 
alix qingaadalix, qidagali-na-% aman ayaga-%. (lit.) ‘Being there feeling cold, she 
began to cry, that woman,’ (J 55:18; A 1973 Haman ayagag hamahligan al achul 
gidagalina). In Atkan this usage seems to be rare, having more the character of an 
afterthought, e.g. 1952 Qichitim angunaa agunag axta-ku-& hama-n chngatu-%, 
kadim hadaan aasa-na-% ata-ku-%. ‘It apparently made much money that sea 
otter, formerly it apparently did. (N.M. 2:50); Aagayuugis kamlixtal hamama[na]% 
atakug, Taakdaadag akum. ‘He apparently was out shooting cormorants, “Blad- 
der Pouch” (nickname) was.’ (a-ku-m subordinate sg.rel., coreferential with the main 
predicate). 


3.1.1.2, Verbal predicate with a 1. or 2.p. subject 

In the moods and tenses where a 3.p. subject is marked by a simple number 
suffix, the speaker and the person(s) spoken to are marked as subjects by enclitic 
personal pronouns, the “demonstrative of speech” ti-, tx(i)- with possessive suffixes 
for the respective grammatical persons, added to the 3.p.sg. form (2.2.1.2.), virtually 
suffixes (see 3.1.1.4.), e.g. Echitaaya-ku-qing (-ku-%+1ing) ‘I am reading’ , chitaaya- 
ku-&-txin ‘you (sg.) are reading’; A hila-ku-q ‘I am reading’, hila-ku-%-t ‘you are 
reading’, hila-lakag (-laka%+ting) ‘I am not reading’; Au 1952 chumu-ku-q ‘I am 
stepping down in the snow’, unguchi-ku-t ‘you are sitting’; E awa-na-g-ul-ting ‘T 
did not work’, awa-na-@-ul-txin ‘you did not work’ (cf. 2.9.3.); A qa-af-txichix 
‘please (you pl.) eat’ (see 2.9.4.1.1.). Likewise in the prohibitive (2.9.7.), e.g. Esisa- 
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agana-%-txin, A sisa-afana-%-t ‘don’t get lost’. The enclitic person markers are 
added to the conjunctive as well, e.g. A qaatu-t ii? ‘do you want to eat ?’ (deletion 
of -lix); E qa-laka-txin ii? ‘didn’t you eat ?’ (deletion of the final nasal of -lakan); 
duitaasagi-laka-txichi hi? ‘you don’t have a guest, do you ?” (J 41:26). 

In the dubitative, intentional, anterior, and conditional, the person markers 
are possessive as in the 3.p., e.g. dubitative A txin sasuliti-itta-ang ‘do I bother you ?” 
(see 2.9.5.). The imperative has a special suffix for the 2.p.sg. and possessive suf- 
fixes or enclitic pronouns for the 2,p.du. and pl. (see 2.9.6.). 

For the non-singular first person (the speaker with one or more other per- 
sons) one uses the 3.p.pl. form or, especially in Eastern and later Atkan, a passive 
form (2.2.5.3.), ¢.g.A awa-ku-s, E -n ‘they/we are working’; optative E 1837 kanags- 
aita-n (stem kanagt-), A 1838-1862 kamga-aita-s ‘let us pray’; En 1910 Asagag, 
unugulux asa-laagana-n axta-ku-n ! ‘Cousin, we are already lost (lit. died long 
ago) ! (J 68:39); E, A awa-lga-ku-£ “there is being worked” = ‘one is working, we 
are working’; optative A 1952 ayuxta-Iga-afta-&, Au ayuxta-lu-ut ‘let us go out (in 
the boat)’. The difference between a 3.p.pl. and a 1.p.pl. would show up in a following 
superordinate verb, the reference to the speaker entailing no anaphoric reference. 

In Eastern the 1.p.p!. may be marked also by the free pronoun tuman ‘we, 
us’, old E tumaniin ‘for us’, see 2.1.2.1.3. InAtkan the 1.p.pl. pronoun is used as an 
enclitic subject marker in the conjunctive (with deletion of -lix), e.g. 1860 alqug 
maaka-timas ‘what can we do ?’ (Luke 3.10, E optative tumaniin alqutan maagtan); 
1979 iganaX malgal ayfal gumal axta-tingis ‘we were (apparently) travelling in 
rough water (lit. it being terrible)’. In the optative, an indefinite construction (see 
3.5.1.) may imply reference to two or more persons including the speaker, e.g. A 
1952 amagu-na-& a-afta-f ‘let us go racing (in skiffs)’. 

For the use of free pronominal forms as an additional subject see 2.1.2.1.3. 
For the contrastive inaqa- ‘-self’ see 2.1.3.1. 


3.1.1.3. Sentences without a subject 
A sentence without a subject word may have an anaphoric subject (3.1.1.t.) 
but meteorological expressions have no subject, e.g. 
chigta-ku-& 
be wet-pres.-sg. (1) ‘it (e.g. the ground) is wet’, (2) ‘it is raining’. 
The difference would show up in a following, superordinate verb (cf. 3.15.1.1.2. 1), 
egA 
(1) chifta-ku-& uku&ta-qa-ng ‘I saw that it was wet” 
(ng sg. L.sg. ‘itl’, see 3.2.2.), 
(2) chifta-ku-& ukuxta-na-q ‘I saw that it was raining’ 
(-q = -R+ting ‘I’, see 3.1.1.2..); 
(1) haqa-a%ta-a haqata-lakag-ing ‘I don’t know whether he is coming’ 
(dubitative), 
(2) ayangi-ita-a hagata-lakaq (-lakat+ting) ‘I don’t know whether it is 
foggy’. 
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3.1.1.4. Subject with a movable derivational suffix 

Two of the suffixes indicating size (2.2.3.1.) and the suffixes expressing the 
speaker’s emotional attitude (2.2.3.5.) in the anaphoric version move from the sub- 
ject noun to the verb, e.g. Atkan hla-kucha-f hila-ku-& ‘the little boy is reading’, 
hila-kucha-ku-& ‘he is reading, the little one’; A, En tayagu-Ssiida-& safakuf ‘the 
poor guy is sleeping’, safa-Rsiida-ku& hama (cf. 3.1.1.5.) ‘he is sleeping, the poor 
one’;A 1971 ana ma-lgu-utulakan hagumazakuX ‘he usually (-za-) doesn’t want 
(-aatu-) to say (lit. do) anything, that big one’, namely Siirgi-lgu-u ‘big Sergey’ 
(Sirgii, formally with a 3A sg. suffix, see 2.1.1.4.3.). 

InAtkan also personal pronouns admit these suffixes, e.g. txi-kucha-an ‘you 
little one’, ti-Rsiida-ng ‘poor me’, txi-nafchgi-ilkida-aklu-un ‘you clumsy damned 
thing’. In the case of an enclitic subject pronoun, however, the suffixes are suffixed 
to the verb, e.g. A 1977 qaatu-Rsiida-t ? ‘are you, poor thing, hungry ? (said to a baby); 
hingama-kucha-qada-da (imper. 2.p.sg.), hingaax agaaft ‘quit (-qada-) doing 
that, little thing, go away!’; hingama-nafchgi-ilkida-qada-a%-t ! (optat. 2.p.sg.) 
“quit doing that, damn it!’. The enclitic subject pronouns thus are structurally suffixes. 


3.1.1.5. Nominal subject with a demonstrative determiner 

Demonstratives with number and relational case suffixes (2.1.7.3.) used as a 
determiner precede the subject noun, agreeing with it in number and case. In the 
anaphoric version the demonstrative comes at the end without any suffix (2.1.7.2.), 
stressing the predicate, e.g. A 1952 ika-kus ayaga-s gasi-ku-s ‘the women over 
there are fishing’, qasi-ku-s ika ‘they are fishing over there (rather than doing some- 
thing else)’. A numbered demonstrative may also be used as a subject noun, e.g. 
hinga-n haqa-ku-& ‘the one there is coming; there somebody comes’, haqa-ku-& 
hinga ‘he did come (right now)’. 

Also a meteorological predicate, without a subject (3.1.1.3.), may have a 
final demonstrative, which thus serves to relate the expression to the actual situa- 
tion, e.g. A 1952 achuna-ku-% uma ‘it’s windy now (I feel it)’ (uma near invisible). 


3.1.1.6. Adjunct of nominal subject 

A nominal subject, like other nominal terms, may have a nominal adjunct in 
the relative case and/or possessive suffixes (see 2.1.1.2-3.). The syntactical question 
discussed in this and the next following sections is the relation to the predicate. A 
more comprehensive treatment of noun phrases follows in 3.6. 


3.1.1.6.1. Specified adjunct 

A fully specified adjunct of the subject, that is, a nominal adjunct in the 
relative case as the referent of the anaphoric 3A suffix of the head (2.1.1.1.2.), ora 
‘possessive suffix for the 1., 2. or - in a non-final clause - a reflexive 3.p. (2.1.1.1.3.), 
does not affect the number agreement of the verb with the subject head noun, e.g. A 
hla-s ada-a awa-ku-& ‘the boys’ father is working’, ada-mas (later -ngin) awa-ku-& 
‘our father is working’, like tayagu-% awa-ku-f ‘the man is working’. 
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With a specified nominal adjunct the 3A suffixes generally indicate the num- 
ber of the possessed, e.g. A hla-m ada-a ‘the boy’s father’, hla-s ada-a ‘the boys’ 
father’; tayagu-m hla-a ‘the man’s son’, tayagu-m hla-ngis ‘the man’s sons’, tayagu- 
shla-ngis ‘the men’s sons’; E 1870 amgigna-n tuku-u ‘the chief of the custodians’ 
(Acts 5.26); Ea 1910 ama-kun tayagu-n ada-a ‘the father of those men’ (J 29:31). 

If, as in these cases, the possessor represents an individual, a definite person 
or thing, etc., it is marked for number (here sg. -m, pl. A -s, E -n). If it indicates a 
general kind or species, etc., only the possessed is marked for number, e.g. A pl. 
tayagu-m ulu-ngis ‘bodies of men, corpses’; isug-im aniida-ngis ‘seal pups’; 
uuquchiing-im tana-ngis ‘fox dens’; Ea 1910 qa-m chma-ngin ‘fish tails’ (J 23:4).. 
Also the possessed, however, could be a generic singular, e.g. A 1952 alagu-m gqa-a 
‘ocean fish’ (N.M. 1:52). 

In Eastern, however, even a definite plural possessor can be used in the sin- 
gular and its number marked in the possessed, e.g. Ea 1910 ama-kux (du.) tayagu- 
m ula-a ‘the house of those two men’ (J 15:11); Ea 1909 ama-kun (pl.) ayaga-m 
(sg.) anaada-ngin (pl.) tunuku-& (sg.) ‘the little mother of those women said’ (J 
10:74). As seen also from the last example, the specified adjunct still does not affect 
the number agreement of the subject with the predicate. 


3.1.1.6.2. Anaphoric adjunct 

Without the possessor included in the relative case, the 3A suffixes include 
the number of the referent, e.g. A ada-ngis ‘their father’ with the same suffix as hla- 
ngis ‘his sons’ or ‘their sons’. 

In cases of partitive relations and ownership, as a general rule in all the dia- 
lects, the verb agrees in number with the anaphoric referent, that is, the outer subject 
of the sentence or clause, e.g. A 1971 kita-ngis (pl. for du. kita-kix) hatagna-% 
aftana-& ‘his feet apparently slipped’ ; E 1978 igachi-ngin qitmigiku-& ‘his muscles 
(lit. sinews) are cramped’; E 1871 (Pinart) ingaya imli-ngin gaxchikluku-& ‘his 
hair (pl.) is black, he has black hair’; En 1935 da-kix txin umta-ku-m ... ‘his eyes 
were swollen’ (-ku-m rel.sg. in agreement with the person, the outer subject), but 
with a 2.p. suffix Ekn 1982 da-kin txidix umtaku-x ‘your eyes are swollen’ (txin 
3R sg., txidix 3R du. object, see 3.2.2.); E 1870 kita-kix kayux chiidgiida-kix txin 
amnina-% ‘his feet and knees became strong’ (Acts 3.7); Ea 1909 asgalix qagna- 
ngin txin qumatiku-% awa ‘it died and its bones turned white’ (J 3:82); En 1909 
ama-kun ala-ngin inaagiim (anterior 3R sg.) ‘when those pieces of whale blubber 
of his were finished’ (J 44:22); En 1910 uliikix (uliig+kix) taangana-@-ulux ‘his 
boots didn’t leak (lit. drink)’ (J 72:11); E 1870 Hamaya chuxtaqa-ngin txin qumasix 
taanimaadana-f ‘His clothes became white and shiny’ (Luke 9:29); Au 1909 hingaax 
aqa-ku-m, sa-gan axta-ki iqina- uuyagtaku-%, E ingaagan anqakum, sagan 
angtakix iqina% aftaku% ‘when he stood up from there, the end of his bird parka 
(dual) came off’ (J 84:10). In A 1950 hiilug-in agiiti-ngis timas liidaku-% ‘[by] 
some of his words he is like us, some of his words are like ours’, the outer subject 
‘he’ is said to be like ‘us’ (timas) in respect of the inner subject (hiilug-). 
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In the older language the rule of number agreement applies also in cases 
where different persons are involved, as inA 1950ada-ngis wahligan agu-dix kum 
haguma-lakag-is “if their father had been here they (his children) would not behave 
thus’ (1959:79,12 (3)); where the predicate of the initial clause is in the conditional 
(-gu-) 3R pl. coreferential with the predicate of the final clause (pl. -s); A 1955 
(approved 1971) ada-ngis txidix waagasaf-in attaku-s ‘their father has come back’, 
where also the pronominal object is in the plural (3R pl. in reference to the pl. sub- 
ject of the final verb, namely the referent of adangis); Ek 1978 anaada-ngin agaku- 
nn ‘their mother is coming’; A 1980 huyu-ngis mikaku-£ ‘her brothers are playing’ 
(vs. Mariiya-m huyu-ngis mikaku-s ‘Mary’s brothers are playing’); E 1870 Hamaya 
agiituda-ngin waaga-ku-m ... ‘when His brethren came ...’ John 7:10; -ku-msg,rel. 
coreferential with the subject of the final clause, namely Jesus). 

In cases like these the later language (especially Eastern) tends to make the 
predicate agree with the inner subject, an innovation presumably due to the bilin- 
gual speakers’ Russian and/or English, e.g. A 1971 ada-ngis hiing aku-% (1980 also 
aku-s) ‘their father is there’; En 1982 ada-ngin sunam kugan awaku-& ‘their fa- 
ther is working on a ship’ (like lakaayan adaa sunam kugan awaku& ‘the boys’ 
father is working on a ship’). 


3.1.1.6.3. Outer subject noun included in the sentence 

The referent, the outer subject, is often specified, in the absolutive case, in a 
preceding clause of the sentence, e.g. A 1950 Piitra-% N. ayuxtal imyaf-na-a 
masina-ngis sifs ... saBana-& ‘yesterday, when Peter N. was out fishing, his motor 
(pl.) broke’ (1959:78, 9 (1)).An outer subject in the absolutive case is also regularly 
the common subject of a complex predicate, e.g. A 1971 Piitra-% kita-kix hatat-s 
ayuku-& ‘Peter slipped (his feet slipped) and fell’; kaaxadgi-& hitxi-i qaxchikda-1 
utma-a chumnugi-] agiti-i chidgi-I amas kay qubmaku-% ‘the harlequin duck has 
a black tail (lit. its tail being black), a brown middle, and the rest green and also 
white’; adu-& uyagi-ngis chuquda-ku-m nag-a angunana-& ‘the cave has a nat- 
row opening but is wider inside (lit. its opening (pl.) is small but jts interior is larger)’. 

This construction is possible also with a simpler predicate, e.g. A 1952 
ittaygi-% chnga-a usaku-& ‘the reindeer is shedding its hair (lit. its hair is falling 
offy; A 1973 kuchutu-f sas ilagaan hiiyuka-a slagza- ‘the greater scaup has a 
broader bill than other ducks (lit. from ducks its bill is broad)’; En 1934 masina-m 
ula-gan satmali-i ukuuska-a sifsix ‘the door to the engine room lost its window 
(lit. its window broke)’; En 1978 ayagaada-& kamgi-i ingalan mataku-f ‘the girl 
has nits on her head (lit. her head has nits)’; En 1909 Ataluung agacha sa-gan 
agaluugi-i ungaxtalix (Au ungaStal) ‘(said that) it was A. who had the hind part of 
his parka torn’ (J 58:6, 85:6); Ea 1910 wan tayagu-& kayu-ngin kinguunu-laka& 
(ukuftalix) ‘(seeing that) the man did not become weaker (lit. his strength did not 
diminish)’ (J 17:88). 

With a simple predicate, however, the outer subject may perhaps more natu- 
rally be included in the relative case, but the number agreement may still obtain, e.g. 
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A 1971 kuchutu-m hiiyuka-kix slagiku-% ( sg.) ‘the greater scaup has a broad bill 
(dual)’, cf. hiigi-& qaxchikda-| hiiyuka-kix uluuda-% ‘the oystercatcher is black 
and has a red bill’; sakucha-m igasi-ngis aduku-& ‘the little bird has long wings’, 
but with a demonstrative determiner of the outer subject in the absolutive case hinga- 
n sakucha-% igasi-ngis aduku-f ‘that little bird has long wings’; A 1950 Piitra-m 
masina-ngis magafihlilakag-im (rel.sg.) hamamana-& axtal ... ‘Peter’s motor (pl.) 
had not suffered badly ...” ( 1959:78. 9 (12)); En 1978 tayagu-m kayu-ngin 
angunaku- ‘the man’s muscles are big, the man has big muscles’; ayaga-m adqu- 
gan qagalgi-ngin aduku-& ‘the woman’s fingernails are long, the woman has long 
finger nails’. 

The number of the final predicate may thus make the difference between an 
outer subject and an ordinary adjunct in the relative case, e.g. A 1980sluka-m haka- 
ngis quhmaku-& (sg.) ‘the sea gull has white feathers’ vs. sluka-m haka-ngis 
quhmaku-s (pl.) ‘the sea gull’s feathers are white’. 


3.1.1.7. Semantic types of verbal predication (intransitive verbs) 
Verbs without an object or a local complement (cf. 3.2-3.) may constitute 
predicates of many different semantic kinds, e.g. (mostly Atkan) 
ivity of livi ings 
tayagut awa-kug ‘the man is working” 
asxinus hila-kus ‘the girls are reading’ 
qawag tunu-kuf ‘the sea lion is roaring’ 
sag iga-kut ‘the duck took off (started flying)’ 
state of living beings or objects 
ali saga-kug ‘the old man is asleep’ 
qawag sadag-iku ‘the sea lion is fat” 
qawag sadag-lakag ‘the sea lion is skinny (lit. not fat)’ 
quganas husa-kus ‘the rocks are rolling’ 
kdat hulma-kug ‘the ice is melting’ 
ukinag igduxta-kuf ‘the knife is rusty’ 


age 
tayagug alig-ikug ‘the man is old’ 
ulag tagada-kug ‘the house is new’ 
ulag tagada-lakag ‘the house is old (lit. not new)’ 
quality 
asxinug luna-kut ‘the girl is trustworthy’ 
ayfaasi< igamana-ku ‘the boat is good’ 
color 
saahmlat quhma-kug ‘the egg is white’ 
qiigat chidgi-kuf ‘the grass is green’ 
size 
gawaf anguna-kuf ‘the sea lion is big’ 
itchit anguna-lakag (or chuquda-kug) ‘the worm is small’ 
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hyaagag adu-ku& ‘the log is long’ 

stuulug slag-iku& ‘the table is wide’ 

kda sxiixtu-kui ‘the ice is thick’ (flat object) 

bumaagi ichaagida-ku& ‘the paper is thin’ 

qidu& tumtatu-kug ‘the rope is thick’ (round object) 

ichik igiZida-kuk ‘the worm is thin’ 
quantity 

slukas hasina-kus ‘the seagulls are numerous, there are many seagulls’ 

tiflas hasina-lakafis ‘the eagles are not numerous, there are few eagles’ 
time 

Vaskrisiiniyag angali-kug ‘Sunday is today, it is Sunday today’ 

(angali-& ‘daylight, day’) 

As mentioned above (3.1.1.3., 3.1.1.5.), meteorological verbs have no sub- 
ject, but the ambivalent stems sla- ‘wind; to blow’ and ayangi- ‘fog; to be foggy’ 
may be both a subject and a predicate: A 1952 sla slal ‘the wind is blowing’ (N.M. 
3:85); A 1950 ayangig alagum angan ayangil ‘the fog is along the sea’. 


3.1.2, Nominal predicates 

Nominal sentences of the Russian type, due to Russian, are found only in 
Eastern, while the western dialects use(d) a copula (A a-, Au u- ‘be’), common also 
in Eastern. A predicate noun may indicate characterization or identification and like 
other nominal terms may have an adjunct. 


3.1.2.1, Characterization 

The nominal predicate may indicate the kind or class characteristic of the 
subject, possibly as a definition (as in a dictionary), e.g. E 1910 Unanga-qing, A 
Unanga-& a-q (general), Au 1909 Unanga-8 u-ting (conjunctive) ‘I am an Aleut’ 
(Russian: ya Aleut); Eb 1984 Nifgug-ul-ting ‘I am not an Atkan’; A 1860 Iudeeya-$ ii 
a-q?, E 1870 alix ting Tudiiya-qing hi? ‘am I a Jew?’ John 18:35; Russian: razve 
ya Iudey?); E 1909 taamanaan asgaada-%-txin ‘now, indeed, you are an outlaw’ (J 
46:21); E 1978 Apriila- qanikingan tugidaa (A +a-%) ‘April is a month of spring’, 
Dikaabri-% agaluugit tugida-& a-ku-% (A a-&) “December is the last month (of the 
year)’; E 1910 sla-& chigana- ulux, txin atxiigan sagana-& ‘a wind is not a river; 
eventually it will stop’ (proverb, Jochelson 1933:86); A 1971 chugtagqa-ngis 
kraaskibli-& a-ku-& ‘his clothes are just paint, messed with paint’ (singular predi- 
cate in reference to the outer subject). 

In general, an indefinite nominal predicate is in the singular also with a plu- 
ral subject, e.g. A 1952 kamgada-& ana-z-ulax aXtaku-s mal ‘because they had not 
‘been Christian’ (N.M. 3:104); alga-& al hagumalaka®-is ‘they were no sea animals’ 
(N.M. 3:94); A 1984 hingaan angagina-ngis anfaginalguulkida-% azana-s ‘the 
people there (on Semisopochnoi Island) were damned big people’. A more individual 
predicate is numbered, e.g. A 1952 huzu-kix tayagu-m sugangi-kix aku-x ‘both of 
them are young men’ (1959:81, 18 (1); alax tayagu-x asagaduda-x a-kix ‘two 
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men who were cousins’ (N.M. 3:73); A 1860 aguugu-s a-£-txichi ?, E 1870 txichi 
aguugu-n aku-&-txichi ? ‘are you gods ?’ (John 10,34), 


3.1.2.2. Nominalizing copula. 

The copula may serve to turn a verb into a predicate noun, e.g. A 1860 tafayu-& 
igamana-% a-& ‘salt is (a) good (thing)’ (Mark 9.50); A 1971 qichiti-g ifamana-& 
a-& ‘money is something good’, gichiti- igamana-f-ulax a-£ ‘money is an evil’, 
cf. qichiti-& igamana-ku-& ‘the money is good, valid’, neg. ‘invalid’; A 1979 safa-& 
agach kayutu-& a-fta-% ... ‘sleep apparently is something stronger (than fear, so I 
fell asleep)’. 


3.1.2.3. Identification 

E.g. E 1909- kiin txin ?, A 1952 kiin a-8-t ‘who are you ?’, pl. A kiin-kus a- 
&-txichix, En 1910 Alix, ama-n-ulux ting ii? ‘But am I not the one 7° J 62:11);A 
1971 qana-n a-&-t ‘which one are you (as in a picture)’, ting a-@ ‘that’s me’; Ivaan 
a-% hinga ‘that one is John’; E 1978 ting anaada-ng ‘she is my mother (cf. 
2.1.2.1.4.);A 1860 Xristuusa-% a-8-ulax ii hinga ?, E 1870 Xristuusa-g-ulux hinga 
hi? ‘isn’t he Christ ?’ (Luke 3.15). 


3.1.2.4. Adjunct of predicate noun 

According to the general rule, a predicate noun with a fully specified adjunct 
functions as a simple noun, as in examples above, while an anaphoric adjunct is the 
outer subject of the sentence, e.g. A 1952 Tuku-ngis ana-s attaku-s, ‘He was their 
chief.’ (N.M. 3:26), cf. tayagu-s tuku-u ana-& attaku-% ‘he was the men’s chief’; 
A 1973 wa-kus aniqdu-s uchiitila-a aku-q ‘I am the teacher of these children’, 
uchiitila-ngis aku-ning (pl.1.sg.) ‘I am their teacher’; A 1971 Hugsunu-& ami- 
ngis ana-s ‘Stink (nickname) was their maternal uncle’, but A 1950 ana-ngis 
Hu&sunu-m ubngi-i aku-% ‘their mother is Stink’s sister’ (1959:79, 12 (2)); 1996 
ada-ngis Viiram huyu-u aku-& ‘their father is Vera’s brother’. 

These constructions contrast with constructions with the transitive suffix 
-(&)ta- ‘to have - as/for’ (2.2.4.1.), ef. above and ting uchiitila-Rta-ku-s ‘they have 
me as a teacher, I (rather than another one) am their teacher’: Muyisiiya-% hla-s 
uchiitila-a aku-% ‘Moses is the boys’ (rather than the girls’) teacher’, Muryisiiya-& 
uchiitila-%ta-ku-s ‘they have Moses (rather than another one) as their teacher’. 


3.1.3. Deictic sentences 

Two sets of demonstrative forms constitute nominal sentences and are used 
also in verbal sentences: stem forms without a suffix (2.7.2.), and forms with the 
deictic suffix -y+a-(2.7.6.). 


3.1.3.1. Stem forms 
The stem forms, mostly clause final, relate the outer subject deictically to the 
Situation or to the context, constituting a nominal sentence or locating the referent of 


es 
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an anaphoric verbal sentence. 

The deictic nominal sentences concern the identity of the subject, while corre- 
sponding sentences with a verbal copula concern the characteristics, e.g. A 1860-, B 
1870- kiin binga ‘who’s that?’ - A 1971 uchiitila% hinga ‘that’s the teacher’; A 
1860-alqué hinga ‘what's that?’ -A 1971 quganag hinga ‘that’s a rock’ (or quganat 
akug ‘it is a rock’), but alqu& a& hinga ‘what is he 2’ (Piitra alqu& at ‘what is 
Peter?’) - uchiitila% af hinga ‘he’s a teacher’; A 1952 qanan tanag hinga ‘which 
island is that?’; A 1971 kiin ufii @ at) wa ‘whose (whose property) is this?’; A 
1950 anaging hinga ‘that’s my club’; A 1971 haman hinga ‘that’s the one (we had 
been talking about)’; Ea 1910 “Ingan inga ?”” ‘What’s that (I see over there)?”, 
‘Uman uma?” ‘What's that (I hear)?’ (J 32: 7, 12); Ba 1910 Huyung kayux txin 
amiin inga. ‘He’s my brother and your uncle (maternal uncle). (J 15:16); Eb 1984 
ungiik(a)-é-ul(u)x inga ‘that’s not a story (but true)’; A 1860 Ioosifam hlaa-ulax ii 
hinga?, E 1870 hingaya [cf. 3.1.3.3.] Iuusifam hlaa-yulux hinga hi? ‘isn’t he (that) 
the son of Joseph?’. Meteorological sentence: A 1952 qanaax achunag uma ‘from 


which direction comes the wind (that I feel now)?’. Exclamation with lengthening . 


of the final vowel: Eu 1910 “Tayagunug umaa!” ‘Smell of man in bere!’ (J 35:30). 

In the following biblical translations the referent of the contextual demon- 
strative is named in addition: A 1860 kiin hama anang ..., E 1870 kiin hama Ting 
anang ..’who is my mother ? (who is she, my mother you are talking about ?) 
(Mark 3.33). 

A deictic nominal clause may also be the initial part of a complex sentence, 
e.g. Ea 1910 Aman asagaam iqaa uda utmakiigiim sixsaxtalix udamtagtakut ... 
‘(seeing that) it [the thing floating] out there was his cousin’s baidarka lying broken 
in the middle ..” (J 28:17; other examples are J 10:72, 83; 28:18; 34:46). 

Final stem forms in reference to the subject of verbal sentences were men- 
tioned in 3.1.1.5. Other examples are A 1971 kiin aku& hagal uma ‘who is the one 
we hear coming? (lit. which is who is coming here (heard)?)’; A 1950 furaaskiin 
chugtakug hinga ‘he (you see there) has his cap on’, furaaskidix chugtakus hawa 
‘they have their caps on’; A 1952 txin ii? kixs hama ‘did it (the dog over there) bite 
you?’. Deictic reference to anaphoric objects will be mentioned in 3.2.4. 


3.1.3.2. Demonstratives with the deictic suffix -y 

The simple suffix -y appears to call attention to the situation or happening, 
possibly the temporal aspect of it, e.g. A way hitikug ‘(look) he went out right 
now’; A 1971 umay gangukug ‘now (we hear) he is coming in’; way haqakuq ‘T 
just came’; A 1978 Sintaabra& way malgaku ‘it is now September’; Eb 1984 
ingaan aslaan ingay - chngatusniikan aguqaa iiltaqag, Belkoofski(m) chiirkaa 
‘at that time then - the sea otter hunters built it, it was said, Belkofski church’; Eu 
1909 Mal(i)x away qagaanuq(a)linag ‘So then he went eastwards’ (I 34:162); Ea 
1909 chaay(u)& away sufaliikaq(a)& attanax ‘tea could apparently be used then 
(on the wound)’ (J 5:12). In Eastern an away or ingay is frequently inserted in a 
story or report, apparently to stress the continuation (‘then’). 
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A simple form in -y may also introduce an interrogative nominal sentence, 
perhaps with regard to the fact rather than to the object, e.g. A 1950 hingay anagiin 
ii? ‘is that your (rather than another one’s) club’, cf. the longer form (3.1.3.3.) in 
hingayaa anaging (+ aku) ‘that one is my club’; A 1952 way aalax hiisif isugiin 
ji? ‘is this your second seal ?” 


3.1.3.3. Demonstratives with -y-a- and the interrogative qaata- 

These forms serve to point out, resp. ask about, the location (in space or 
thought) of one or more typically definite persons or objects. The suffixed -a- possi- 
bly is a- ‘be’ (although Attuan too has -a- rather than -u-) and has anaphoric 3A 
suffixes: sg. -yaa, du. -yakix, pl. A -yangis, E -yangin. In Eastern, later Atkan, and 
Attuan, the singular is mostly shortened to -ya, and is used also without number 
distinction. The interrogative qaata- has the same suffixes: sg. qaataa (A also qataa), 
pl. A qaatangis, E qaatangin. 

These forms may be used alone, with an anaphoric referent, e.g. A 1950 
ikuyangis ‘(look) over there they are’; with specification of the location: hikayangis 
qixyam kugan ‘they are up there, on the shelf’; with negationA 1971 hingayagulaa 
(for *hingayaa-ulax, cf. 2.1.9.3.), hingay agach ‘it’s not that one, it’s that (other 
one)’. 

A specified referent may be like a subject, e.g. A 1971 qaataa hlang ‘where 
is my son?’ - akayaa qasikuf ‘he’s out there, fishing’; wayaa haman ‘here it is (the 
thing we were talking about)’, cf. haman hinga ‘that’s the one’; ikuya laavkis ‘the 
store is over there’, cf. laavki at hinga ‘that’s a store’; En 1909 Qaatangin amakun 
asaadan ‘Where are those outlaws?’ (J 46:3). Note E 1909 qaata-a tayagu-ngin 
‘where are his men?’, with a singular outer subject, and qaata-ngin tayagu-ngin 
‘where are their men’, with a plural outer subject. 

Or the specified referent may be more like the nominal predicate of a sen- 
tence of identification (cf. 3.1.2.3.), e.g. A 1950 waya hlang ‘this is my son’, du. 
waya(kix) hlak; wayangis aniqduning ‘these are my children’; ukaya inaqamas 
ulamas ‘this (in here, where we are) is our own house’; En 1910 Aligyaagim lakix 
waya ‘here are (= we are) Alifyaax’s two sons’ (J 67:26); Ea 1910 Waya 
alqutaadaan? ‘What is the little thing you have here?’, lit. ‘this one here (that [hold 
in my hand, namely the boy’s penis), what little part of you (is it)?’ (J 13:7). 

A deictic form may have both a subject (an initial noun or, in Eastern, a final 
pronoun) and a nominal predicate, e.g. A 1971 Saguugat hamayaa qawa(m) tanaa 
‘S. (a peninsula), that’s a sea lion rookery’; kukutug, hingayaa kasamim chiidaa 
*k,, that’s the young of an eider duck’; En 1910 “Aman Kangasimaa% amaya 
uging, kayux adaan. Waya anaan ting?’ ‘That K., that’s my husband and your 
father. I here am your mother’ (J 74:35-36); Bu 1910 A, ingaya aman umniidang 
txin hi? ‘Ah, you there are my dear nephew, eh?’ (J 35:62). In the biblical transla- 
tions a personal pronoun was used alone with a deictic form, e.g. A 1860 Ting 
wayaa, E 1870 waya Ting ‘it is ? John 6.20, Russian: eto Ya). On Atka in 1971 this 
usage (a calque from Russian) was declared ungrammatical, presumably because 
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the 1.p. pronoun by itself identifies the person pronouncing it, or otherwise it would 
need a copula, cf. ting af ‘that’s me (in the picture)’ in 3.1.2.3. 

A deictic form may also be followed by a verbal predicate, pointing to its 
subject, e.g. A 1950 waya wang akuf ‘(look) it is right here’; hawaya hawan agikut 
‘she just passed by there’; A 1971 hingaya(a) haqakuf ‘that’s the one [who] is 
coming’; Ea 1909 Udaya aman Tumitang iiltadattakug (ukutagalikuu awa.) 
‘(He saw that) the one there was that so-called Farter’ (J 7:5); Eu 1910 “Agaya 
waan aslaan saagamagin madangin malix agamakug aga hi?” ‘The one up there, 
does it at this time do up there what an eagle usually does ?’ (J 35:58). The following 
is a deictic existential sentence: Ea 1910 Uknungn [< uknangun] uknaya ulat 
aku&. ‘Down there, you see, there is a house.’ (J 15:54). 

Such sentences may also have an initial subject, e.g. En 1910 “Aman akaya 
akaafaqadaagutakug” ‘He (that one) has now come up there again’ (J 52:14); En 
1909 laan kayux umniin kamayakix asfasxakux ‘your son and nephew (sister’s 
son), they are gone, were both killed’ (J 46:21); Ea 1909 nigimin sitxaan aaykaagum 


chiidaadaa awaya txin aygaxsix ‘a little fox pup was seen going away from under . 


your baidar’ (J 10:50); Au 1909 “Am hyaagaa tagayaa, qugag itanungimasuku” 
‘That’s a log from the south, perhaps the darned thing contains a demon’ (J 81:7); Ea 
1910 “Ingan asanagag ingaya aaykaagum angadapikix liidax angadagtaftalix 
-”? “The sister-in-law right there has eyeteeth like the eyeteeth of a fox ...’ (J 10:41). 
See further 3.2.2.3. 


3.2. Object 
A fully specified object does not affect the form of the following verb, while 
an anaphoric object entails a suffixal reference in the following verb, e.g. Atkan 


hla-% asxinu-& kidu-ku-% 

boy-sg.abs. _girl-sg.abs. help-pres.sg. ‘the boy is helping the girl’ 
hla-m kidu-ku-u (< -a) 

boy-sg.rel.  help-pres.-sg.3A ‘the boy is helping her’ 


Under conditions to be specified below (3.2.2.3.), the referent of the anaphoric con- 
struction may be included in the sentence as an outer subject. 


3.2.1. Specified object 
3.2.1.1. Specified nominal object 

A specified nominal object is in the absolutive case, like a nominal subject. 
The basic order of nominal terms is SOV, e.g. A hla-& asxinu-& kidu-ku-& ‘the boy 
is helping the girl’, asxinu- hla-& kidu-ku-& ‘the girl is helping the boy’; E 1978 
lakaaya- ayagaada-f sismi-ku-&, ayagaada-& lakaaya-& sismi-ku-%. As in the 
case of an intransitive verb, the subject may be anaphoric, e.g. A asxinut kidukug, 
E ayagaadag sismikut ‘he is helping the girl’. Especially in Eastern a definite sub- 
ject (mentioned before) may also come last, more or less as an afterthought, see 
3.1.1.1. 
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A, 2. or 3R subject marker, being an enclitic pronoun or a suffix, comes of 
course last, e.g. A asxinug kiduku-q, E ayagaadat sismiku-qing ‘I am helping the 
girl’ (cf. 3.1.1.2.). 


3.2.1.2, Pronominal object 

The personal pronouns (2.1.2.1.1.), being fully specified, are used as an ob- 
ject without affecting the form of the verb, e.g. A Viira-% ting achixa-ku-& ‘Vera is 
teaching me’, ting achixa-ku-8-t ‘you are teaching me’, txin achixa-ku-q ‘I am 
teaching you’, etc. 

A verb with the same person as object and subject is reflexive, e.g. ting 
achixa-ku-q ‘I am teaching me = am learning’; inaqamis txin achixa-ku-&-t ‘you 
are teaching yourself’ (lit. ‘you yourself are teaching you’, see 2.1.3.1.).With a 3.p, 
subject the object pronoun is of course reflexive, e.g. txin achixa-ku-& ‘he/she is 
teaching himself/herself, he/she is learning’; inaqaam txin asfat-na-& ‘he killed 
himself, committed suicide’ (lit. ‘he himself killed him{[self]’). 

Some verbs are only or mostly reflexive, e.g. txin aygaxt-ikug ‘he started 


~ walking, walked off (right now)’; A, E txin quyu-ku ‘goes (or just went) to bed’ (E 


also vi.); Eb 1984 txin ini-da ‘go to bed’ (also vi.), Au 1909 tin nini-ig ‘(he) to go to 
bed’ (J 82:28). 

In the dual and plural the reflexive construction may have a reciprocal mean- 
ing, e.g. suna-x txidix hnu-ku-x ‘the two ships reach each other (= meet)’; txidix 
yaxta-ku-s ‘they love each other’; inaqamax txidix astadgu-na-s ‘they killed them- 
selves’ or ‘they killed each other’ (lit. ‘they themselves killed them{selves]’). 

In the reflexive construction the number of the object may differ from that of 
the subject, e.g. A 1952 txidix hi-ku-8-aan ‘when (see 3.11.1. 1.) he called his people 
(lit. themselves)’ (N.M. 3:91). 


3.2.2. Anaphoric object 

An anaphoric object is expressed by a suffixal reference in the following 
verb, which thus may have a double personal reference, viz. to the object as an outer 
subject and to the inner subject. The latter may be specified by a noun in the relative 
case or by a 1., 2. or 3R suffix, or else it is anaphoric, ¢.g. A hla-m kidu-ku-u (-ku-a) 
‘the boy is helping her’, kidu-ku-ng ‘I am helping her’, kidu-ku-u ‘he is helping 
her’ (or ‘she is helping him’, etc.). In Eastern, the subject noun may also come last, 
e.g. Ea 1910 ... taxsadaqali-ku-u ama-an ayaga-m ‘she would each time put it 
away, that woman’ (J 30:4). 

The suffixal marking is different in different moods. 


3.2.2.1. Reference marked by possessive suffixes 

In those moods and tenses where the subject of an intransitive verb or a 
transitive verb with a fully specified object (or other complement) is marked by a 
simple number suffix (3.1.1.1.) or an enclitic subject pronoun (3.1.1.2.), the anaphoric 
object with its subject is marked by the possessive suffixes listed in 2.1.9.1.1.,¢.8.A 
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bla-m kidukuw-u ‘the boy is helping her/him’, hla-s kiduku-u ‘the boys are helping 
her/him’, E lakaaya-m sismiku-u, lakaaya-n sismiku-u, cf. A hla-m ada-a ‘the 
boy’s father’, hla-s ada-a ‘the boys’ father’, E lakaaya-m ada-a, lakaaya-n ada-a. 
The remote tense, which in the one-place forms has the suffix -na-, before the pos- 
sessive suffixes has the suffix -(8)ka- (2.1.9.3.3.), e.g. A hla-& asxinu-% kidu-na-& 
‘the boy helped the girl’, but hla-m kidu-qa-a ‘the boy helped her’. The -(8)ka- is 
used also as an additional suffix in the optative (2.1.9.4.1.1.), e.g. su-uga-an ‘take 
it’, su-uga-a ‘let him take it’, cf. ukinaz su-ug-t(xin) ‘take the knife’, ukina& su- 
u&-t(ag) ‘let him take the knife’. 

With a specified subject noun in the relative case, the 3A suffixes of the verb 
regularly mark the number of the object, e.g. A tayagu-m kiduqa-a ‘the man helped 
him’, tayagu-s kiduqa-a ‘the men helped him’, tayagu-m kiduqa-ngis ‘the man 
helped them’, tayagu-s kiduqa-ngis ‘the men helped them’, cf. tayagu-m ada-a 
“the man’s father’, tayagu-s ada-a ‘the men’s father’, tayagu-m hla-ngis ‘the man’s 
sons’, tayafu-s hla-ngis ‘the men’s sons’; E 1978 lakaaya-n suku-u ‘the boys took 
it (right now)’, lakaaya-m suku-ngin ‘the boy took them’, lakaaya-n suku-ngin 
‘the boys took them’; En 1910ama-kun asfaada-n suqa-a agtakug ‘those outlaws 
seized him’ (1 70:12; afta-ku-% ‘he apparently, according to the story’ in the singu- 
lar, in agreement with the outer subject, see 3.8.1.4.1.2.); En 1983 kadaang-in 
qagaxtadqa-a-yulux attada-ku-X ‘the ancestors didn’t like it (the oystercatcher)’; 
Eu 1910 ... amaagan vumlikaadam txidin aguxtagalina-ngin aqatalagaaqa-a 
(quliin) ‘(in order that) any epidemic that might occur may not affect (lit. know) 
him’ (J 36:29). 

In Bastern, however, the verb may also agree in number with the specified 
subject, e.g. Eu 1984 lakaaya-n ilaaQ(u)qa-a ‘the boys helped him’ and also lakaaya-n 
flaag(u)ga-ngin with the pl. suffix -ngin in agreement with the pl. subject; likewise 
Eu 1909 wayaam imgagna-n tanattaku-ngin ‘nowadays fishermen stay there (lit. 
use it - a bay - as their place)’ (J 40:12); Bu 1910 ama-kux la-gan suqadaamdix 
idusaga-kix ‘those two sons of hers took them and went out with them (pl.)’ J 
67:14; lagan rel, 3A sg. for du., see 2.1.1.1.2.); Ep 1941 taga wa-kun Unangam 
[rel.sg. for pl.] imchi angittaqa-ngin-ulux ‘but these Aleuts did not bother about 
it’; cf. Ba 1909 ama-kun ayaga-m anaada-ngin ‘the little mother of those women’ 
(3.6.1.1.). The agreement in number with the specified subject is found also in the 
biblical translations and could be due to Russian influence, ¢.g. 1870 alitxugi-n 
hamaya hamayaxtaga-ngin ‘the soldiers asked him’, but also hamaya angagi-n 
hamayaftaqa-a ‘the people asked him’ (Luke 3.14 and 3.10). . 

With an anaphoric subject the verb suffix includes its number, e.g. A kiduku- 
ngis ‘they are helping him (or them)’ or ‘he is helping them’, E 1978 suku-ngin 
‘they took it (or them)’ or ‘he took them’, cf. ada-ngis ‘their father (or fathers)’ 
(3.1.1.6.2.), In Eastern this syncretism may have conditioned the just-mentioned 
innovating number agreement with a specified subject noun which, as mentioned 
above, may come last, more or less as an afterthought. 

With a 1. or 2. p. subject suffix the number of the object is marked only when 
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the subject is singular (2.1.1.1.3.), e.g. A kiduqa-ng ‘I helped him/her’, kiduqa- 
ning ‘I helped them’, cf. hla-ng ‘my son’, hla-ning ‘my sons’, With a 1. or 2.p. du. 
or pl. subject suffix the number of the object is not marked, e.g. A suku-mas (suku- 
ngin) ‘we took it/them {just now)’, suga-chix ‘you (pl.) took it/them (in the past)’, 
cf, ada-mas (ada-ngin) ‘our father/fathers’, ada-chix ‘your (pl.) father/fathers’. 


3.2.2.2. Reference marked by separate suffixes. 

In the conjunctive, which has no number suffixes, an anaphoric object (or 
other complement) is marked by the suffixes sg. -ka, Eastern and late Atkan 
aiso -kan, du. -kix, pl. A -kis, E -kim (see 2.1.9.2.), e.g. A 1950 su-I-kix ii? ‘did he 
take them (two)?’ (answer: su-ku-kix hinga ‘he did take them’); E 1978 Piitram 
su-kan ii? ‘did Peter take it?’; A 1950 qanang ag-s-xa-t, E 1978 qanangun ag-s- 
xa-txin ‘where did you put it 7’; A idagta-lakan-ka-t ? ‘do you know it?’; uyugta- 
Lki-t? ‘do you like them?’; su-I-ki-dix ‘do you (du.) take it?’; 1952 su-l-ki-chix ii? 
‘do you (pl.) take them?’; E 1870 alix kayux txichi tachim tagali-laka-ki-chi hi? 
‘but do you not yet understand (it)? (Matthew 15.16, 1838 hagsaasali-laka-ki- 


. txichi). 


In old Atkan these anaphoric 3.p. suffixes were used also in the intentional, 
see 2.1.9.4.2.1. In Eastern they appear as infixes in the intentional, in old anterior 
forms, and in old imperative forms with a plural 2.p. subject, see 2.1.9.4.2.,2.1.9.6., 
2.1.9.8. The imperative 2.p.sg. has no anaphoric forms, e.g. A su-da ‘take it/them’ 
like ukinag / ukinas su-da ‘take the knife/knives’. 


3.2.2.3, Outer subject noun included 

The referent of a two-place verb may be included as the outer subject of the 
sentence (or final clause) only if it is separated from the verb by a specified inner 
subject. While the outer subject has the character of a topic (theme), the inner sub- 
ject, which may be (1) animate (human) or (2) inanimate, is part of the comment 
(theme), the predicate of the whole construction. Semantically the construction thus 
recalls English passive constructions and may be translated as such but formally it is 
active, different from Aleut passive constructions (3.4.3.). 


3,.2,2,3.1, Animate inner subject 

Constructions with an animate inner subject contrast with the more com- 
mon SOV constructions with a one-place verb and bring the inner subject into focus 
or introduce it as new information. The outer subject (in SOV the O) is definite, 
often marked by a demonstrative determiner, e.g. En 1983 aman (A haman) sistrang 
Paavila-m itaangisix ayagagta-qa-a ‘that sister of mine, Paul first married her; 
that sister of mine was first married to Paul (and later to another man)’, cf. (A) 
Paavila-% haman sistrang itaangis(ix) ayagata-na-& ‘Paul married first that sis- 
ter of mine (and later another woman)’; A 1984 hamay udakus uuquchiingis udang 
anangis, huzungis Kasaka-s udaagaasa-ga-ngis hiilattakus ‘now the foxes that 
are here (on these islands), all of them were brought here by the Russians, it is said’; 
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En 1910 malix ama-n aniqdu- Kangagsimaagim angafinag tahlattana-gan 
aniqdu&ta-kan agitxali-ga-a ‘so that child was brought up as her child by K.’s 
slave woman (lit. the woman that K. had as slave)’ (J 74:21); En 1910 aman asxinuum 
chimignu-u aniqdu-m ifta-ku-u (tutalix) ‘(hearing that) a child asked for his 
daughter’s big toe’ (J 60:17); Ea 1909 anagiidat nung agnaa, awa-n chngatu-m 
igagtaadali-qa-a-yulux ‘the little thing she gave me, of that the sea otter (generic) 
was not at all afraid’ (J 4:19); A 1860 hama-n ayaga-% agiitaqa-gan su-qa-a ‘that 
woman was taken (for wife) by another one’ (Luke 20:30); E 1870 hamaan 
aslitaqagiisi-i unuqu-m su-uga-a ‘let another take his position (dignity)’ (Acts 
1.20). 

Some other examples: En 1910 asxinu-un iladin qaxta-n qa-akigin su- 
kin, ayugasa-ku-ngin ‘cannibals (lit. who eat their own people) have carried your 
daughter off to eat’ (J 60:7; qa-akigin intentional sg-pl. 3A pl.); En 1910 kaasxig, 
kixchif, iga% kiin imin agu-qa-ngin ‘the sewing stand, the squeezer of the stand, 
the ulu [that I see you have there], who made them for you ?’ (J 53:9; kiin ‘who’ rel. 
= abs.); En 1936 nuhmadan Simon asix kavkaanan aftananing iliin aalax 
kavkaana-x asfaada-m ngiin mangagsaxtaaqalta-ku-kix ‘of the traps that I had 
on the south side together with Simon, two traps were disarrayed for us by an out- 
side man’; En 1949 Atugan angagi-ngin itaangisix Qatu-n alitxuSta-kin inat- 
xa-ngin ‘the people of Attu were first killed off in war by the Rat Islanders’; E 1870 
Tirusaliima-% agnamixta-n tadamuduuka-ku-u ‘Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
by the heathen’ (Luke 21,24, Russian: Jerusalim budet popirayem yazychnikami), 
but A 1860 SOV: umsumixta-s Ierusaliimat maaliga<taasaduukalakaé-is. 

The following sentence elicited on Atka 1971 was later considered artificial 
by the consultants: hinga-n ayfaasi-% Piitra-m agu-qa-a translated from ‘that’s 
the boat Peter built’. The low acceptability appears to be due to the fact that the outer 
rather than the inner subject was put in focus. For this purpose a deictic form of the 
demonstrative should probably be used, in addition to or instead of the demonstrative 
determiner: A 1987 hingaya-a Piitra-m ayaasi< agu-qa-a ‘that’s a boat made by 
Peter’ (participial clause, see 3.14,2.3.1.2.), cf. Ea 1910 Inga-n ludaagit ayaga-& 
ingaya nung tagataasaangan af-iku-ng ‘That older woman there, that’s the one 
I'll be trying (to get)’ (J 17:143); En 1983 Atuu ingaya agachiidaa nugta-q(a)-ng- 
ulux ‘Attu (Island), that’s the only one I did not get to’;A 1952 uglagiin sam huzungis 
malgaqa-ngis hamaya-ngis agach higtaaka-lakag-[n)ing ‘ail the other birds there 
were I cannot tell’ (1959:72, note 58). Note that in these instances the inner subject 
is just a suffix, rather than a noun separating the outer subject from the verb. 

A focused 1. or 2. p. subject must be expressed by a free pronominal form 
(2.1.2.1.3.), e.g. A 1860 (and 1971) wa-kus Ting imchi hixta-ku-ning ‘these [things] 
T have spoken unto you’ (John 15.11; E 1870 waya-ngin imchi Ting hi-ku-ning); 
angaginas maliin Txin tagaqutana-ngis, Inaqamis ukugta-ku-t ‘You yourself 
see how the people are crowding you’ (Mark 5.31); A 1971 hinga-n ayfaasi-& 
inaqating (or inaqang) agu-qa-ng ‘that boat I made myself’. Cf. A 1971 hingan 
hlag huyung hagitii-amu-qa-a ‘that boy was raised by my (fem.) brother’ vs. hingan 
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hlag hagitii-amu-na-q ‘that boy was raised by me, I raised that boy’ with the simple 
enclitic subject pronoun, : 


3.2.2.3.2. Inanimate inner subject 

Constructions with an inanimate inner subject may be equally or perhaps 
more natural than the corresponding SOV constructions and seem to be more neu- 
tral in respect of focus, e.g. A 1971 aySaasi-t anu-m agat-iku-u ‘the boat was 
taken by the current’, said to be more natural than anu-& ayfaasi-& agat-iku-% ‘the 
current took away the boat’ (but in 1987 the latter was said by the same consultant to 
be the better construction); A 1973 (slau malgakui.) qiiga-s slafu-m katug- 
iku-ngis ‘(there is a storm.) the grass (pl.) is shaken by the storm’ (another speaker 
preferred slagu-& qtiga-s katug-iku-& ‘the storm is shaking the grass’); En 1934 
sunam angadaan angafi-% alagu-m su-ku-u (tutanaging) ‘(I heard that) a person 
was taken by the sea from the ship’s deck’; Ea 1981 chigana- yaaga-m chutmi- 
ku-u ‘the river is blocked by (a) log’ vs. yaaga-n chigana-& chutmi-ku-n ‘(the) 
logs block the river’; E 1870 Muyisiiyag igataasaada-m suSta-ku-u (malix) ‘(be- 
cause) Moses was stricken (lit. held) by great fear’ (Acts 7.32); qiqutam ulaa angali- 
m tani-qa-a ‘a light shined in the prison’ (Acts 12.7). 


3.2.3. Object with a movable derivational suffix 

As in the case of a nominal subject (3.1.1.4.), certain derivational suffixes 
may move from the object noun to the verb in the anaphoric version, e.g. A Piitrat 
hla-kucha-& kiduku ‘Peter is helping the little boy’, Piitram kidu-kucha-kuu 
‘Peter is helping him, the little one’; hlakuchag kidukugq ‘I am helping the little 
boy’, kida-kucha-kung ‘I am helping him, the little one’. The last sentence, where 
the final suffix -ng ‘him-I’ represents both the object and the subject, could possibly 
mean also ‘I, the little one, am helping him’. 


3.2.4, Object with a demonstrative determiner 

An object noun as well as a nominal subject may frequently have a demon- 
strative determiner, see for example 3.2.2.3. In the anaphoric version the demonstra- 
tive comes last in the stem form, e.g. A 1971 Piitra-m asfati-qa-a hinga ‘Peter 
killed it (that one)’. As an afterthought the object could be added to the anaphoric 
sentence: Piitram asfatiqaa, hingan qawax translated from ‘Peter killed it, that 
sea lion’; Ea 1909... agumaas(a)qang maasak(an) qafaasaq(a)ng haw(an) laavkii. 
‘I was grateful for having it there, that store of his? (J 5:17). 

As in the case of the subject (3.1.1.5.), a pronominal demonstrative may 
function as an object noun, while in the anaphoric version the demonstrative comes 
last as a stem form, with a shifted emphasis, e.g. Piitra-% hinga-n su-ku-% ‘Peter 
took that one (rather than this one)’, Piitra-m su-ku-u hinga ‘Peter took it (rather 
than left it, or Peter rather than another one)’; hinga-n su-laga-da ‘don’t take that 
one (but the other one)’, sulagada hinga ‘don’t take it!’. 
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The final demonstrative thus points to the outer subject and is common in 
any kind of anaphoric sentences, ©.g- A 1950 taya-ku-ng wa ‘I bought it (rather 
than found it or the like, the thing I show you)’;A 1952 Filiip kay qagaitaagutama- 

‘Jakag-a hama ‘Philip, too, in turn disliked it’ (1959:81, 19 (5)); hingamaasa- 
lagaaqa-an hinga ‘you must not do that’ (optative neg.). In Jochelson’s texts the 
final awa or nawa is very frequent and may refer to an anaphoric subject as well as 
to the anaphoric object, e.g. En 1909 ... saganichi-ku-u nawa ‘she let him fall 
asleep’ (J 49:4). 

Salamatov’s occasional use of a final pronominal form instead of the stem 
form after an imperative was probably due to the Russian original, e.g. isida haman 
‘cut it (that one) off’ (Mark 9.43, Russian: otseki yeyo, E 1870 hamaya isida). 


3.2.5. Adjunct of object and subject. 
3.2.5.1. Adjunct of the object only 

Asin the case of a subject (3.1.1.6.), the adjunct of the object can be (a) fully 
specified, viz. anoun in the relative case or a possessive suffix, (b) anaphoric, a 3A 
suffix, or (c) anaphoric with the referent preceding it in the absolutive case. 


3.2,5.1.1, Specified adjunct of object 

According to the general rule, a fully specified adjunct of the object does not 
affect the form of the verb, e.g. A 1973 Piitra-% hla-s ada-a kidu-ku-% ‘Peter is 
helping the boys’ father’. An object with a reflexive suffix in reference to the 3.p. 
subject of the verb is fully specified in the syntactical sense: Piitrag ada-an kiduku& 
‘Peter is helping his (own) father’, adaan kidukut ‘he is helping his (own) father’. 
Also a demonstrative pronoun (nominal demonstrative) may have a possessive suf- 
fix, e.g. A 1979 ta& hingaku-t agiitakug ‘but he was together with those of his (his 
people)’; En 1983 wan-ing tafad(a)gulux adanaqing ‘I had never tried this one of 
mine (my penis)’. 


3.2,5.1.2. Anaphoric adjunct of object 

An anaphoric adjunct (a 3A suffix) of the object entails a suffixal reference 
in the verb to its referent, the outer subject of the sentence : A Piitra-m ada-ngis 
kiduku-ngis hama ‘Peter is helping their father’, with the plural suffixes -ngis in 
reference to the outer subject (the boys, cf. hlas adaa above and 3.1.1.6.2.). Like- 
wise tayagu-s hla-s ada-a kidu-ku-s ‘the men are helping the boys’ father’ - tayafu-s 
ada-ngis kidu-ku-ngis ‘the men are helping their father’. With the inverse number 
relation; uchiitila-% tayafu-m asxinu-ngis achixa-ku-% ‘the teacher is teaching the 
man’s daughters’ - uchiitila-m asxinu-ngis achixa-ku-u hama ‘the teacher is teach- 
ing his daughters’; astudgi-s ayaga-m aniqdu-ngis kidu-ku-s ‘the girls are help- 
ing the woman’s children’ - astudgi-s aniqdu-ngis kidu-ku-v hama ‘the girls are 
helping her children’, cf. uchiitila-s anga@ina-s aniqdu-ngis achixa-ku-s ‘the teach- 
ers are teaching the people’s children’ - uchiitila-s aniqdu-ngis achixa-ku-ngis 
hawa ‘the teachers are teaching their children’. 
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Some other examples: A 1971 hama-an tayagu-m asa-a baqata-lakaq ‘I 
don’t know the name of that man’ - 1952 asa-a haqata-lakag-ing hama ‘I don’t 
know his name’; 1952 hawa-an ayfaasi-m husi-i igula-ag-txichix (optative 2.p.pl.) 
“ake out the load of that boat’ - husi-i igula-aqa-chix ‘unload it’; Ea 1909 Kita-kix 
igiti-ku-u awa. Agqadaagiim sangu-u chaxt-iku-u awa. Hiigi-ngin igu-ku-u awa. 
“Fe cut off his feet. Then he cut his stomach open. He took out his entrails.’ (J 7:22- 
24); A 1860 iZatu-m ku-u a(g)-ka-a ‘fear past over him’ (Luke 1.12; kuu ‘his sur- 
face’, positional noun). 

An inanimate inner subject comes between the object with its anaphoric suf- 
fix and the verb in Ea 1910 (aman ayagat sitxamadaa ukugtakum) ingla-ngin 
sitxamadaan sla-m qutaxta-ku-u. ‘(when that woman looked down) her forelocks 
were blown up by the wind from below’ (J 30:9); En 1909 (ngamataliigtikum) 
simsi-ngin taanga-m. nugaliigiim (anterior 3R sg.) ‘(She remained that way, viz. 
standing on a reef at rising tide, until) the water began to reach her chest, (where- 
upon ...)’ I 49:31). cf. 3.2.2.3.2. Note that the final verb of the last clause (the 
anterior 3R sg.) and the verbs of the preceding clauses (-kum rel.sg.) are coreferential 
with the outer subject (the woman). 

The inanimate inner subject is in the absolutive case in A 1952 ...isi-gan 
nag-a alagu-% ikaagaxtaasa-ku-u .’sea water goes across the interior of its chasm. 
(lit. cut, of the point)’, part of a long sentence but according to the speaker’s daugh- 
ter (1971) a possible sentence by itself (1959:63 (208), final verb corrected 1971). 
The subject apparently is indefinite (some sea water, not the whole ocean) and re- 
calls the absolutive term of anaphoric existential clauses (see 3.3.2.2.). Other speak- 
ers found it strange and would change it into the rel. alagu-m (1977; N.M. 3:57), ef. 
A 1980 alagu-% yaagim isigan nag-a ikaa@aftaasa-ku-% ‘the ocean goes across 
the interior of the point’s cut (chasm)’. 


3,2.5.1.3. Referent of an anaphoric adjunct included 

As in the case of a subject (3.1.1.6.3.), the referent of the anaphoric adjunct 
of an object in partitive relation to it may be included in the absolutive case, as an 
“outer” object of the verb, which naturally has no suffixal reference to it, e.g. Au 
1909 ... ayaga-an kayu kav-a iqis, ..., E ayagaan kayux kamga iqisix ‘cut off his 
wife’s head too, beheaded his wife too’ (J 84:6); En 1949 amaagan angagi-% 
sagiquuda-a ukugtalix ngaan tunugtalaga-aqing ‘I should never talk to (ngaan) 
any person looking at his face’. The partitive term may also bea positional noun (cf. 
3.3.), e.g. En 1910 aman aygafasi-& nag-a ilgakum, Au tama ukuutag naga ilga- 
kum ‘she looked inside that basket’ (J 64:20, 87:20);A 1952 alax ugalu-x utmi-kix 
sixsizaqadaamax ‘they broke two spears in the middle (and then ...)’ (N. .M. 3:73). 


3.2.5.2, Adjunct of subject coreferential with the object 

It follows from the general Aleut rule of reference that an object coreferential 
with the adjunct of the subject must be anaphoric, e.g. A 1952 ana-gan sihmii- 
agtaku-u ‘his mother spanked him (a while ago)’, ana-ngin sihmii-attaku-ngis 
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‘their mother spanked them’; En 1910 amakun ami-gan [3A sg. for pl.] qafgagtaga- 
a-yulux attaku% ‘those maternal uncles of his did not like him’, ami-ngin 
qafaStalaka@-a (maalalix) “(because) his maternal uncles disliked him’ (1 66:2, 9); 
En 1910 amakux anagtana-gan [3A sg. for du.] ugigiigtag iXtadagaliku-u 
(ugigiituqalinagulux) ‘those foster-parents of hers kept on telling her to marry but 


that of the referent, the outer subject, But in Eastern the number of the inner subject 
may also be marked in the verb, e.g. En 1910 ami-gan ludaafi-gan [rel. 3A sg. for 
du.) itxidaga-kix [3A du.] ‘his two older uncles would throw him out’ (J 66:10). 

As is also usual, the outer subject may be included as an initial term, e.g. A 
1971 hinga-n hla-% ami-gan hagitiqa-a ‘that boy, his maternal uncle raised him; 
that boy was raised by his maternal uncle’; Eu 1910 1am txin agunaa ada-gan ama 
ana-gan asalgida-a-yulux ‘when a boy is born (lit. a boy being born) he is not 
named by his father or his mother (but by his maternal uncle)’ (J 36:31); E 1870 
atxaftaqaginam Iumnaayulux agnaka-gan hiyuqa-a ‘the unjust steward, his lord 
praised him; the unjust steward was praised by his lord’ (Luke 16.8). 

It is possible to say Piftram ana-gan sihmii-aftaku-u ‘Peter’s mother 
spanked him’, but here the referent of the anaphoric object (him) is a person differ- 
ent from Peter. To make the person the same as Peter one could translate the sen- 
tence as Piitram ana-a hla-an sithmii-agtaku-& ‘Peter’s mother spanked her son’, 
in Aleut an apparently artificial way of expressing the relation (cf, 3.3.2.3. 1.), Here 
the reflexive suffix of the object refers to the inner (and only) subject, while the 
relation of the object to the specified adjunct Piitram, in the relative case, is basi- 
cally lexical (mother - son), cf. Piitram anaa huyuun kidukug ‘Peter’s mother is 
helping her brother’. In the Aleut constructions, on the contrary, the coreference is 
given by the non-reflexive suffixes (3A) which refer to the outer subject, possibly a 
term in the absolutive case. The Aleut constructions may sometimes be translated 
aptly by English passive constructions but the Aleut predicate clauses are active, 
with an inner subject rather than a demoted oblique term. 


3.2.5.3. Adjunct of subject coreferential with adjunct of object 

The constructions are of the same type as those discussed in 3.2.5.2.,eg.A 
1971 (tayagugt asfaagikum) hla-gan ayfaasi-i atxagtiqa-a ‘(the man was sick 
but) his son fixed his boat (for him)’; braata-gan masina-ngis atxatiqa-a ‘his 
brother fixed his motor (pl.) (for him)’; (hlakuchag ulaan hnuku) ana-gan 
Safimagi-i chamguqa-a ‘(when the little boy came home, lit. reached his house) 
his mother washed his face’; E 1909 with the secondary number marking: amakun 
asanaqa-ngin kanga-a afiyaagaliku-ngin awa ‘those sisters-in-law of hers tried 
in vain to lift her head’ (J 10:43), 
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3.2.6. Types of subject-object relations 

The majority of Aleut verbs (verbs with a simple stem or with some deriva- 
tional suffix(es)) appear to be either intransitive or transitive but some may be both, 
e.g. qa- ‘to eat’ (also ‘meal’ and ‘fish’), As indicated in 3.2.1.2., many transitive 
verbs are also reflexive, admitting a pronominal object coreferential with the sub- 
ject, while other verbs are only reflexive, 


3.2.6.1. Affected object 

The subject of a transitive verb most frequently represents an animate being 
(human or animal) and the object an animate being, a thing or a phenomenon af- 
fected by the “activity” expressed by the verb or perceived or felt by the subject 
person (human or animal), e.g. A kuusxi-& kriisa-& asat-na-& ‘the cat killed a/the 
rat’; asxinu- hla-& kidu-ku- ‘the girl is helping the boy’; ukufta-lakag-ing amilg-a 
tutaangan ata-ku-ng ‘I did not see him but heard his voice’; aniqdu-dix yaxta-ku-s 
‘they love their children’, etc. The subject, however, may also be inanimate, e.g. A 
1952 qugana- stikla-% qadgi-ku- ‘the rock (thrown by the boy) went through the 


_ Blass (window)’; cf. 3.2.2.3.2. 


3.2.6.2. Result of activity 

The object of verbs such as agu- ‘to make, build, etc.’ may indicate the result 
of the activity, e.g. iqya-& agu-na-& ‘he built a baidarka’. An alternative to this verb 
is the suffix -Rsi- (2.2.4.4.), intransitive or transitive, e.g. iqya-si-na- ‘he built a 
baidarka (or baidarkas)’; Ea 1910 igamchi linangin imchi ulasu-Rsi-lix ‘made a 
hut of their baidarka mats’ (J 29: 12). 


3.2.6.3. Local object 

The object of some verbs, including otherwise intransitive ones, indicate the 
place of the activity, e.g. A tayagu-% qaya-% hanga-ku- ‘the man is ascending the 
hill’, tayaZu-m hanga-ku-u ‘the man is ascending it’, cf. tayagut hangakuf ‘the 
man is ascending’; itRaygi- uchixs hani- aga-afa-l qayat hangakug ‘the rein- 
deer swam across the lake and ascended the hill’, lit. ‘swimming got across the lake 
and ...’; asxinu-% chigana-% chali-ku-& ‘the girl is fishing in the creek’, asxinu-m 
chali-ku-u ‘the girl is fishing in it’, cf. asxinut chaliku& ‘the girl is fishing (with a 
line from land)’; A 1950 gana-n niivudi-t ‘where did you seine?’, lit. ‘which one 
did you seine’; qana-n ag-iimis ‘which way are you going ?’, lit. ‘which one are 
you passing’. The object is commonly a phrase with a positional noun (cf. 2.1.6.), 
with the verb ag- ‘to pass’ and other verbs, e.g. kuusxif kita-ng ku-u agiku& ‘the 
Cat is passing over (lit. the surface of) my foot’; agal-ing agiku& ‘he is passing 
behind me (lit. my backside)’; chigana-m hangad-a higis ‘jumping over (lit. the 
upper side, the space above) the creek’, cf. higitiku& ‘he jumped, made a jump’. 
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3.2.6.4, Meteorological expressions 

As mentioned in 3.1.1.3., meteorological expressions appear to have no sub- 
ject, e.g. chigtakng ‘it is raining’. While derivatives with the suffix -t- are generally 
transitive or reflexive (e.g. slax-t- ‘make wider’, txin quhma-t-iku& ‘is becoming 
white’), the meteorological ones, having no subject, have no reflexive object (which 
would refer to a subject): chifta-t-ikug ‘it has started to rain’; ayangi-t-iku& ‘fog 
came in’ (ayangikug ‘it is foggy’, ayangit ‘fog’). In the phrase slag slal ‘the wind 
is blowing (a storm is coming up)’ (N.M. 3:85) the predicate is doubled by an appar- 
ent subject but the derivative has no reflexive object: sla-& sla-t-iku-& ‘the weather 
tured into a storm, a storm came up’. 

Also in a meteorological expression, however, a transitive verb may have an 
object, e.g.4 ayangi-% waafa-t-na-% ‘the fog came in here’, lit. ‘it brought in here fog’; 
amgim ilan uglaangi-1 tana-& chiéni-Sta-da-& ‘(after a bright day) dew falls in the 
night and make the ground wet’, lit. ‘in the night [it] being dew(y) makes the ground 
wet’; achunanaaxta-gu-un hilmakucha-s agu-Sta-za-% ‘when it blows a little more 
it makes small waves (whitecaps)’ . In the following old people's saying the 3R suf- 
fix of the object seems to imply some active subject: A 1973 qiga-an ayuya-l umama- 
ku-& ‘now it is blowing so that the grass comes Jow’, lit. ‘now it is trying to turn over 
its grass’, cf. achuna-& qaniiga-% agati-l ‘the wind is blowing the snow away’. 


3.2.7. Object with nominal predicate 

Like the subject of a- ‘to be’ (3.1.2.), the object of hit- ‘to make, turn into’ 
and hiya+ ‘to try to make’ has a nominal predicate, an ordinary noun or an indefinite 
verbal noun (without number agreement with the object), e.g.A Piitra-% saraaya-& 
spaalna-& hit-na-& “Peter turned the shed into a bedrom’, Piitra-m spaalna-& hit- 
xa-a ‘Peter tumed it into a bedroom’; angagina-s Piitra-% tuku-¢ hit-iku-s ‘the 
people made Peter a leader’, angafina-s tuku-% hit-iku-u ‘the people made him a 
leader’; A 1860 taga txichix tayagunaagis adua hitxachix aftakug, E 1870 taga 
txichinganaan tayagunaagin aduu hitikuchi hinga ‘but you have made it a cave 
(den) of brigands’ (Mark 11.17); A 1950 laavkim imdaa tayahligudix tukugulax 
hitzakus ‘they buy the supply of the store until they make it (the store) poor (with- 
out supply)’ (1959:78, 1 (33) with erroneous translation); E 1978 saasqaayun udan 
iRamnagulux itikun ‘the larvae spoiled (lit. made no-good) the dried fish’; En 1910 
tugamixta-kan anafix ukugta-é-ulux itxadaagiim (igniqaa) ‘having beaten him 
so that he could not see anything (he let him go)’ (J 54:10); E 1909 iqat igamanag 
iyakuqing ‘I am trying to make (the) baidarka good, a good baidarka’; A itRaygit 
tanadgusi% amaatxagulax hitil (kalulgaa-agtakug) ‘we got the reindeer close to 
the village (and shot it)’. . 

With a reflexive pronoun as the object the verb means ‘to become’, e.g. A 
1950 hlam angunaa txin his ‘he is becoming a big boy’; A 1952 angaginam 
kamgadat aqangizulax ... kamgadag txidix hidgul ... ‘the people who had not 
been Christian became Christian’ (N.M. 1:6); kamgadax txin hiyakug ‘he is trying 
to become a Christian’; chigtal aguun chiganas taangatut txidix hitzas ‘when it 
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is raining the creeks become full of water’; anagis manag txin hitanat (hit-(%)ta) 
‘he pretended to be doing something’. 

hiisagta- ‘to say about, to call’, anuxtaasa- “to think about’, and some other 
verbs admit the same construction, e.g. A alqué hiisa&taa ‘what does he call it?’; A 
1973 aangsus lanat aangsus hiisa&taza@ulaq ‘the berries your are picking I don’t 
call berries’; A 1937 qichitis ukutaqalikumas angunag anuxtaasagalinas ‘the 
money we began to get (for the pelts) we thought great’; A 1971 angaginas algut 
ting anuxtaasas ‘what do the people think I am 7’; A 1860 angafinas kiin Ting 
ataasas ‘who do the people think Lam?’ (Mark 8.27); ugig ama ayagat Aguugum 
agatxakix ‘husband and wife God created them’, B 1870 Aguugug ugii kayux 
ayagaa aga[h}naz ‘God created [them] (her) husband and (his) wife’ (Mark 10.6). 


3.3. Oblique terms 

Oblique terms, including local complements, have an adverbial case, loca- 
tive or ablative. Such terms are positional nouns (2.6.) and demonstrative and inter- 
rogative adverbs (2.7-8.), used with intransitive verbs (3.3.2.), reflexive verbs 3.3.3.) 
transitive verbs (3.3.4.), and a predicate noun (3.3.5.), with various meanings (3.3.6.). 
The transitive postposition asix ‘with’ has a similar function (3.3.7.). 


3.3.1. Adjuncts of positional nouns 

Positional nouns have possessive suffixes but no inherent number. Most of 

them have both adverbial cases, many of them also absolutive and relative forms; for 
morphological details see 2.1.6. 
The specified referent (adjunct) of the 3A suffixes is as usual in the relative 
case. In close-knit phrases the rel.sg. -m is frequently deleted before a consonant, 
e.g. A 1780- tana-kugan (tana-m ku-ga-n) ‘on the ground’. Before the enclitic 
-aan, -iin, the final -s inAtkan is voiced, e.g. tayaguziin ‘to the men’; 1839 timazaan, 
1860, 1952 timaziin ‘for us’, 1860 adamaziin ‘to our fathers’ (Luke 1.55). 

In general, a simple nominal adjunct agrees in number with the 3A suffix of 
the head, e.g. dual Ea 1909 aalax ulugta-x qudgi-ki-n ‘on top of the two baidarkas’ 
(J 4:24); En 1950ama-kux kiiguusi-x quehxi-ki-n “between those two mountains’; 
plural E 1831-1870 ini-n ku-ngi-n, A 1860 kuyuuda-s ku-ngi-n ‘in heaven, lit. on 
the skies’ (John 3.13); A 1860 gaya-z-iin, E 1870 qaya-n-iin ‘to the mountains’ 
(Luke 23.30); A 1909 ayfaasi-s ila-ngi-in “from (ahead of) the (other) boats’ J 
79:321); En 1910 nug-in ili-ngi-in ‘along rocks’ (J 59:21); Au 1909 chiiya-n alixti- 
ng, £ chiida-n utmi-ngi-n ‘among the young ones’ (J 81:18); En 1949 igana-n 
chuga-ngi-n ‘to the foot of the cliffs’; A 1952 Niigug-is ili-ngi-in ‘from among the 
Atkans’ (N.M. 3:2). In Eastern, however, as noted already by Veniaminov (1 846:8), 
the singular could be used also for the dual and the plural: tayagu-m il-ki-in ‘from 
the two men’, tayagu-m il-i-in ‘from the people’; so also En 1910. ama-kux sakita- 
m ada-kKi-n ‘to those two murres’ (J 69:51). Marsh (1956:138) suggested that the 
singular could be collective, but the texts give no evidence of such distinctions. 
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Jn older Atkan also an adjunct with a nominal adjunct and/or a possessive 
suffix agreed in number with the 3A suffix of the head, e.g. 1860 tutusi-ki-n da(@). 
qi-in ‘on his ears’ (Mark 14.65); pitu(u)fas tunu-ngi-n asli-ngi-in ‘at the 
cockcrowing’ (Mark 13.35); cha-ki-mis il-ki-n ‘into thy hands’ (Luke 23.46); 
agitaada-txin quli-ngi-in ‘for his (own) friends’ (ohn 15.13); 1909 ami-ki-im hada. 
ki-n ‘to his (own) two maternal uncles’ (1 79:23); 1950 alug-t dag-i-n ‘in your book 
(Aleut pl)’, hla-t hada-ngi-n ‘to your sons’, aniqdu-t hada-ngi-n ‘to her (own) 
children’; 1952 hachi-k ku-ki-n ‘on my back’, hachi-ki-im ku-ki-n ‘on his (own) 
back (Aleut du.)’; tana-t hada-ngin ‘to his islands’ (N.M. 3:28). The occasional use 
of the singular for the dual or plural of the adjunct perhaps was due to influence 
from Eastern (see below) : 1860 kita-ga-n chida(@)-gi-n ‘at his feet’ (Luke 7.38) 
beside Tisuusa-m kita-Kki-n ili-ki-n ‘at Jesus’ feet’ (Luke 10.39); 1952 itRa-ga-n 
anga-ngi-in beside ixchxi-ngi-n anga-ngi-in ‘along his neck (Aleut pl)’ (NM. 
3:75). In later Atkan the 3A, singular of the head is used also in reference to a dual or 
plural adjunct, attested since 1909 with the 3R du.-pl. possessor suffix (no number 
distinction for the possessed, see 2.1. 1.3.), e.g. tana-max slu-ga-an ‘at their places’ 
(J 76:336)’, ula-max nag-a-n ‘in their houses’ (ibid. 154) and ‘into their house’ g 
79:43); likewise 1950 alué-imchix dag-a-n ‘in your (pl.) book’, but also qisi-ki- 
mis nag-a-n ‘in the palms of your hands’, cha-ki-im kad-a-n ‘in his hands’, hla- 
ning il-a-an ‘from my sons’, beside the older constructions mentioned above, 

The agreement is attested in Eastern as well, e.g. 1838-1870. hachigaqa-ngi- 
n-iin ‘to his disciples’ (Matthew 9.1 1); 1870 isxagsi-ngi-n ku-ngi-n ‘on their beds’ 
(Mark 6.55); 1904 kita-ki-ng i-ki-n ‘unto my feet’; Ea 1909 chaam gixkin likin 
‘in the crook of his arm[s]’ (J 9:9); En 1910 ama-kux la-ki-n ada-ki-n ‘toward 
those two sons of his’ (J 51:21 cylinder text, confirmed at Nikolski 1982 and 1987); 
Eu 1909 ilaasa-txin hada-ngi-n ‘to his (own) relatives’ (J 34:86); En 1934 cha-ki- 
ng chiidgiida-ki-ng ku-ki-n ‘on my hands and knees’, More frequently, however, 
the singular of the adjunct is used for the dual or plural, attested since 1829: sakiig- 
a-n il-i-n ‘in his ribs’; 1831 [hJachigaqa-ga-n-iin ‘to his disciples’ (Matthew 9.11, 
1838 hachigaqa-ngi-n-iin); 1870 Tisuusa-m kita-ga-n chidag-ki-n ‘at Jesus’ feet’ 
(Luke 8.35, 10.39, cf. A 1860 above); 1861 da-min kada-ki-n ‘before your eyes’; 
1870 cha-min il-ki-n into thy hands’ (Luke 23.46, cf. A 1860 above), agitaada-am 
qula-ngi-in ‘for his friends’ Gohn 15.13. cf. A 1860 above); Ea 1909 da-am il-kiin 
‘from his eyes’; Eu 1909 uliig-iim ili-ki-n ‘into his boots’ (134:50); En 1910 tayagu- 
umt-iin ‘for his men’ (J 69:59); En 1949 Uyu-m tayagu-gan ngiin ‘for the men of 
Uyu8‘, cha-am chiidgiida-am ku-ki-in ‘on his hands and knees’; En 1975 ilgu- 
um-iin ‘to her grandchildren’; Ea 1982saamla-am kuengi-n (sitting) on her eggs’. 
In modern Eastern the 3A. 8g. of the head is used also in reference toa plural, e.g. Eu 
1984 adan ‘to him’ and ‘to them’ (example in 3.3.2.1.2.). 

The few Attuan 1909 examples go with Eastern, e, g. cha-ga-n ku-ki-i ‘by 
his hands’ (J 81:25); Saaya-m igila-ga-n chavli-ga-n ku-ngi ‘on Saayax‘s baidar 
stand (Aleut pl.)’ (J 84:6); ana-am hlu-ki ‘to his Parents’ (J 82:7, E anaam ilikin); 
chiiya-am ku-ngi-n ‘over her young ones’ (J 81:22), 
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3.3.2. Constructions with intransitive verbs 

Like a specified object, a specified oblique term may precede the predicate 
verb immediately, following a possible nominal subject, e.g. A 1971 galgada-& 
stuulug-im ku-ga-n a-ku-% ‘the food is on the table’. Like an object with an anaphoric 
adjunct, an anaphoric oblique term (a positional noun with an anaphoric adjunct) 
entails a suffixal reference in the verb and the relative case of a possible nominal 
subject: qalgada-m ku-ga-n a-ku-u (< -a) ‘the food is on it’. 

But unlike an object, a specified oblique term may precede the apparent sub- 
ject (the nominal term in the absolutive case), which in the anaphoric version re- 
mains in the absolutive case: stuulug-im ku-ga-n qalgada-% a-ku-& ‘there is food 
on the table’; qalgada-& ku-ga-n a-ku-u ‘there is food on it’. This construction has 
the semantic character of an existential sentence and the subjecthood of the term in 
the absolutive case is as problematic as that of the corresponding term in the English 
translation. 

Like other nominal terms, the subject or noun in the absolutive case may 
have an adjunct, specified or anaphoric. 


3.3.2.1. Oblique term preceding the verb immediately 
3.3.2.1.1. Specified oblique term 

According to the general rule, a specified oblique term does not affect the 
form of the verb, e.g. A 1950 blak huzukix tana-max had-a-n huya-ku-x ‘both of 
my sons just went out to their places’: Atfa(m) kugaan angifta-q ‘Iam (originate) 
from Atka’; 1952 hada-mis haga-aq ii? ‘shall I (do you want me to) come to you?’; 
ila-ngi-in amaanu-ku- ‘it is going away from us’ (but ila-ngi-in amaanu-ku-ngis 
‘it is going away from them’); 1971 Piitra-% nag-miim hit-iku-& ‘Peter went out 
from his place (house)’; suna-s hada-max huya-ku-s ‘the ships are moving toward 
each other’. In this sense the adverbial demonstrative and interrogative forms are 
specified oblique terms, e.g. Ea 1910 aang, wa-ngun a-ku-x ‘yes, they (the two 
guests) are here’ (J 17:126); A, Au qana-ax haga-t ‘where do you come from?’. 

A clause may include more than one oblique term, e.g. A 1973 hamaax San 
Francisco ilagaan trainiBil Seattle hadan huyanas ‘then we went by train from San 
Francisco to Seattle’; En 1910 ... ixtam uginfaan (ugingan ilaan) adan uyalix... 
‘getting to him from (the shadow cast by) the lamp’ (J 54:25), 

The adjunct of the positional noun may be amplified, as an afterthought, by 
a final term in the absolutive case: Eu 1909 ... tanadgusi-im had-a-an away 
liqalin(a)& awa, tana-an Uxchalu-&. ‘(until) he came into sight of his own village, 
his own island Ogchul.’ (J 34:126 f.). 

An initial subject is mostly definite but may also be indefinite (new informa- 
tion), e.g. A 1971 (auquchiingi(m) tanaa hnukugaang) uuguehiingikucha-& huna- 
am ila-ga-an iga-na-& ‘(when I reached the fox dens) a little fox ran out of its hole 3 
En 1978 stuulugim kamuudgi-i ula-ng ilan aku ‘there is a table with a drawer in 
may house’ (only modern examples). 
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3.3.2.1.2. Anaphoric oblique term 

According to the general rule, the number of an anaphoric referent of the 3A 
suffix of an oblique term is marked in the verb, e.g. A 1952 had-a-n huya-ku-ng ‘J 
approached it’, hada-ngi-n huya-ku-ning ‘I am going to them’ (cf. hada-ming 
buya-ku-s ‘they are coming to me’); agala-gaan xaadagnaagnaagima-aqa-an ‘try 
(you too) to run after it’. 

Anominal subject in the relative case, preceding the anaphoric oblique term, 
is mostly definite, cf. A 1971 Piitra-% tayagu-m hadan huya-ku-% ‘Peter is going 
toward the man’ and Piitra-m hadan huya-ku-u ‘Peter is going toward him’; Piitra-& 
ula-m ila-ga-an hit-iku-& ‘Peter is going out of the house’ and Piitra-m ila-ga-an 
hit-iku-u ‘Peter is going out of it’; aniqdu-% stuulug-im sitx-a-n unguchi-ka-& 
‘the child is sitting under the table’ and aniqdu-m sitx-a-n unguchi-ku-u ‘the child 
is sitting under it’. 

The referential number of the verb is the same as that of the oblique term, 
e.g. A 1860 Tisuusam i-ki-n tunuXtaga-kix, E 1870 lisuusam ngi-ki-n hiisaqa- 
kix ‘Jesus talked/said to them (two)’ (Mark 1.17); E 1860-1870 anfgagin chidag-an 
unguchiga-a ‘the people sat beside him’ (Mark 3.32). In modern Eastern the ob- 
lique term may have the singular form also for the plural, e.g. Eu 1984 Jakaayan 
adan uyakuu ‘the boys just went to him’, lakaayan adan uyakungin ‘the boys 
went to them’. In biblical Eastern the verb may include the number of the subject, 
e.g. 1838 ini-n Ngaan agaqa-ngin, but 1870 inin Ngaan afaqa-a ‘the heavens 
opened unto Him’ (Matthew 3.16); 1860-1870 Aan’ gilan Ngaan awaqa-ngin, but 
A 1860 Aan’gilas Ngaan awaqa-a ‘the angels served Him’ (Mark 1.13). 

The subjectis indefinite inA 1971 chalakus tayafu-m hadan [for hadangin] 
huya-ku-ngis ‘when they landed a man came toward them’; Piitrat ayfaasiin 
sakaagatikuu, qugana-m ilan aga-qa-a ‘when Peter pushed out his boat, a rock 
got into it (it ran into a rock)’. 

Example of anaphoric subject: En 1910 ... ili-kiin ayugda-qa-kix ‘he would 
go out (in his boat) away from them (two)’ (J 74:25). 

The referent is included as an outer subject (with the verb in number agree- 
ment with the inner subject as in Eastern) in A 1980 haman achixaalugim ulagan 
tagadagula-a Atfam ngaan awana-ngin wayaam ilan agacha aza-ku-ngis ‘the 
old school house, those working for Atka Village are now staying in it (is now used 
by the Village corporation, etc.)’. The referent is in the preceding clause and the 
oblique term comes before the subject (and the verb has the number of the inner 
subject) in Ha 1910 “Ayagat wa, ukugaa amgifsiku% maalalix, ilan tayagu-n 
asgala-qa-ngin attakum’ ‘What a beautiful woman! (lit. the woman here, looks 
beautiful), that’s why men have been dying because of her’ (J 30:3); En 1910 aman 
tayagug isix tadalgadakum, ukulgalakan il-a-an ama-kun quga-n ulam ilan 
qangu-qa-ngin ‘the man was almost stepped on, but without him being seen those 
demons went into the house away from him (who was outside)’ (J 52:12). The refer- 
ent is connected by a deictic term in En 1983 Chuginadax, ingaya Unangam ilan 
amnax(u)qaa (iistakuu) ‘Chuginadak Island, there (she said that) there were many 
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Aleuts (lit. the Aleut[s] were numerous)’. 

; Examples of anaphoric adjunct of the adjunct of the oblique term: A 1973 
~ tayagu-m ula-ga-n nag-a-an hit-iku-u ‘the man went out of his (Peter’s) house’; 

En 1983 usuuxsa-ngin ilan aaykaagnaag-qa-ning ‘on all of them (islands) I trapped 

foxes’; Eu 1984 ula-ga-n ilan agi-qa-ng ‘I grew up in his house’; E 1870 ayfaasi- 

ngin nag-i-n hanga-ga-ngin ‘He went up into their ship’ (Mark 6.51); cha-ga-n 

ku-ki-in ammniyaasi-n it-xa-a ‘the chains fell off from his hands’ (Acts 12.7). 


3.3.2.2. Oblique term preceding the absolutive term 

3,3.2.2.1. Specified oblique term ; 

Following the oblique term, the absolutive term (the “subject”) is regularly 
indefinite, the clause being more or less clearly existential, e.g. En 1910 ula-am 
iqué-a-n il-a-an aanghliqiita-& usa-ku-% (uku&taqalinag) ‘(he saw) asea cucum- 
per rolling out of the comer of his house’ (J 52:5);A Saguugamagim kugan angagim 
angagii alaka% ‘on Seguam nobody lives (lit. there is not a living)’; chang ilan 
hyaagag afakut ‘a piece of wood got into my hand’; tanam hangadan kdat 
kdagiku ‘there is ice on the ground’; Ea 1983 sinikiiming qingan(a)& itaku& 
‘cold is going through my body Git. is falling inside along me)’. 


3.3.2.2.2. Anaphoric oblique term ; 

In the anaphoric version the term in the absolutive case is regularly indefi- 
nite but mostly precedes the oblique term, e.g. A 1950- tugiida-% dag-a-n aku-u 
‘there is a clothesline on it (the pole)’; 1971 (translations from English) chalakus 
uuguchiingig kadagaan hakangudafan higitiqangis ‘when they landed a fox 
jumped up in front of them’ ; Igidgutum ilaa agikum taanga% kugan hyuqaa ‘when 
he passed by I. (a waterfall) water spilt on him’, Piitrat kiiguusit hangaku& 
quganat kugan itiqaa ‘when Peter was climbing the mountain a rock fell down 
upon him’; A 1860 (and 1971) qalgadag ngiin chugaduukalakagis ‘there will be 
insufficient food for them’ Gohn 6.7, likewise E 1870); sla& ngiin hasxa8igangis 
‘the wind was contrary unto them, they had contrary wind’ (Mark 6.48); Eu 1909 
yam angalii laf ngaan kun@alaaganaa ‘yesterday a boy was born to him’ J 37:37); 
En 1975 susum aamgig angaft(aa) ilaan yuqaa ‘there ran out of it pus mixed with 
blood’: En 1983 laavkag ilan adaqaa ‘there used to be a store there (at that place)’. 
Amore definite subject in the biblical A 1860 Aguufum hazaangasingizulax kugan 
adakuu, £ 1870 Aguugum amqii kugan aduukakuu ‘the wrath of God abideth on 
him’; E 1870 Aguugum angalii ngiin akungin malix ‘for theirs (lit. for them) is 
the kingdom of heaven’ (Matthew 5.3). 

The referent is included in Ea 1981 kudmachig, gam angunaa ilan agakuu 
‘the net, a big fish got into it’; En 1983 Qagaamilan agacha iiltadag, ingan 
ugsaagun dagan akuu ‘but the so-called Kagamil Island, that one has hot springs 
on it (lit. there are hot springs on it)’; A 1860 Piitrat ama asix anas safat kungin 
akangis ‘Peter and those with him, sleep passed on them’ (Luke 9:32; E 1870sagam 
kungin chachigtaqangin). 
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An oblique term with an anaphoric adjunct of the adjunct perhaps most natu- 
rally precedes the absolutive term, e.g. A 1973 tayagu utikum ayfaasi-ga-n nag. 
a-an sluka-& igaa-afta-ku-u ‘when the man went down (to the beach) a sea gull flew 
out of his boat’; 1971 ayukum karmaana-ga-n naga-ga-an (or ilagaan) qichiti-¢ 
iti-qa-a ‘when he fell over money dropped out of his pocket’; En 1909 imgag-a-n 
angtan sangum umagi-i a-ku-u ‘at the end of its line there is an inflated bladder’ (J 
56:16); En 1983 igasi-ga-n kugan quhmakucha-% a-ku-ngin, (kaminuuskan 
iistadqangin) ‘on their wings there is a little white (they called them harlequin 
ducks)’; En 1910 chigda-ga-n alu-ga-n ili-ngi-in taanga-& iluuga-qa-a-yulux ‘no 
water came in through the seams of his gut parka’ (J 72:14); Ba 1909 angida-ga-n 
il-ki-in uguuchxi-& yu-qa-kix ‘froth was coming out of their (two) noses and mouths 
(lit. place where they breathed)’ (J 4:25). 

The order is the opposite inA 1971 (translations) qawa-% ayfaasi-ga-n kada- 
ga-an kuuga-qa-a ‘a sea lion came up in front of his boat’; kiiguusig hangakum 
qugana-& hla-ga-n ku-ga-n husa-qa-a ‘when he climbed the mountain a rock fell 
on his son’; angafinaadahli-s ula-gan nag-a-n aqagula-a (= aqaayulax) ‘there 
weren’t anybody in his house’; E 1870 Hamaya hadgunsi-& cha-ga-n il-a-n a-ku-u 
‘there is a shovel in his hand, he has a shovel in his hand’ (Matthew 3.12; 1838 
without Hamaya); En 1978 plaastira-& adqu-ga-n da@-a-n chita-ku-u ‘there is a 
plaster on his finger, his finger has a plaster on it’. 

The subjecthood of the absolutive term is problematic, In the following sen- 
tence it comes between the oblique term and its referent but the verb has no refer- 
ence to it: A 1952 ... tataamAmlax angaginafiigutal, hamakus matalgaaguzanas 
liidas matakug, kamgam ulalgu-u agach il-a-n maaza-na-$-ulax. ‘Amlia having 
in tum people on it, had the same conditions, only there was no church there? (N.M. 
1:29), cf. the simple anaphoric clause A 1971 (translated) ulag ilan maazaqagulaa 
(= maazaqaayulax) ‘there was no house there’ (same as ulag hamang 
maazanafgulax). As it seems, the absolutive term is an integrated part of the predi- 
cate; cf. 3.3.3.2. 


3.3.2.3. Adjunct of subject coreferential with oblique term 

Three types of 3.p. constructions have been recorded, two of them with a 
two-place reference in the verb, with (a) the subject in the relative case, (b) the 
“subject “ in the absolutive case, the third (c) with a one-place verb. Constructions 
with a 1. or 2.p. oblique term raise no problem, e.g. hla-ng hada-ming huya-ku-& 
‘my son is coming toward me’. 


3.3.2.3.1.Two-place verb, subject in the relative case 

The two-place verb regularly agrees in number with the common anaphoric 
referent of the subject (relative case) and the oblique term, e.g. A 1971 (tayagut 
ayaasiin sayukum) ayaga-ga-n had-a-n huya-qa-a ‘(when the man had pulled 
up his boat) his wife went to him’ (the outer subject is tayagug as shown by -kum); 
A 1840... ugi-ga-n angad-a-n aalu-I-ka ... ‘her husband smiled to her...’ (VB 3:9); 
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Ep 1941 ama-kux ayaga-ga-n ngaan tunu-qa-a ‘those two wives of his talked to 
him’; Ea 1909 ana-ga-n [3A rel. sg. for du.] ngaan tanu-lakag-a awa ‘his parents 
did not say anything to him’ (J 3:2); En 1910 ama-an ana-ga-n i-ki-n tunu-ga-kix 
‘their mother (lit. that mother of theirs, sg. for du.) said to them’ (J 67:1 1). In East- 
ern, however, the verb may also agree with the inner subject: 1870 Hamaya 
hachigaqa-ngin Ngaan angdagsgi-qa-ngin ‘His disciples answered Him’ (Mark 
8.4;A 1860 achixaqa-ngin Ngaan achuugixta-qa-a); En 1910... agitaasa-ngin il- 
a-an it-iku-ngin ... ‘his companions went out without (lit. from) him’ (J 55:12). 

In biblical Eastern the same construction occurs with Hama-an ‘His’ (lit. 
that one’s) as the adjunct of the subject, e.g. 1870 Hama-an ana-ga-n Ngaan hiisa- 
qga-a ‘His mother said to Him’ (Luke 2.48; A 1860 without Hamaan); Hama-an 
hachigaqa-ngin Il-a-an aga-qa-a ‘His disciples came to him’ (Matthew 5. 1), 1838 
with the secondary agreement ... afaqa-ngin; likewise 1870 Hama-an agiituda- 
ngin Ngaan hiisa-qa-ngin ‘His brothers said to Him’ (John 7.3). Here Atkan 1860 
had a one-place verb, the referent of Ngaan being the specified Hamaan: Hama-an 
agiituda-ngis Ngaan tunu-na-s; likewise Hama-an achixaqa-ngis N gaan 
achuugixta-na-s ‘His disciples answered Him’ (Mark 5.31). With the specified name, 
however, Atkan 1860 had the Eastern type, while Eastern 1870 had the referent in 
the absolutive case, as an outer subject: A lisuusa-m ana-ga-n Ngaan tunu-qa-a, E 
Tisuusa-& ana-ga-n ngaan tunuSta-qa-a ‘Jesus’ mother said to Him’ (John 2.3). 
The latter construction represents perhaps a genuine Aleut pattern. In modern Atkan 
(1971), however, a sentence like ‘Peter’s wife came to him’ would have to be trans- 
lated as Piitra-m ayaga-a ugi-im hadan huyakug ‘Peter’s wife came to her hus- 
band’ or Piitram ayagaa Piitra-m hadan huyakug ‘Peter’s wife came to Peter 
(possibly a different Peter)’, both rather artificial according to the consultants. In a 
natural context one would say simply ayaga-ga-n had-a-n huya-ku-u ‘his wife 
came to him’ or ugi-im had-a-n huya-ku-& ‘she went to her husband’. 


3.3.2.3.2. Two-place verb, “subject” in the absolutive case 

For the anaphoric “subject” in the absolutive case, Atkan speakers in 1971 
had different preferences in cases like the following: hama-n ayaga-£ aslixta-ku- 
ng (cf. 3.11.2.5.3.] asxinu-u (other speaker rel. asxinu-ga-n) il-a-n a-qa-a ‘when I 
met that woman her daughter was with her (had her daughter with her)’ vs. hama-n 
ayaga-% asfaafi-ku-% asxinu-ga-n (other speaker abs. asxinu-u) ilan aqaa ‘when 
that woman was sick her daughter was with her’; iga-ku-m aySaasi-i ila-ga-an 
aga-qa-a ‘when he went out (of his boat) his boat slid away from him’; A 1974 
hingaan aslaan hia-a ilan a-qa-a ‘at that time his son was with him’. 

A partitive relation of the subject and its adjunct apparently entails the 
absolutive case: A 1860 qachfilugasana-ngis ku-ga-an aga-qa-a, E 1870 qadu- 
ngin [no case distinction] kugaan agaqaa ‘his leprosy left him’ (Luke 5.13); Eu 
1910 ... quga-a ilan aga-kan ... ‘his spirit getting into him’ (J 85:54); Eb 1984 
saqa-a ingay kada-ngi-n a-qa-a ‘the(ir) bone point was at the end of them, they 
(the fish spears) had the bone point at the end’. 
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3.3.2.3.3. One-place verb 

The partitive relation goes also with a one-place verb, in reference to the 
outer subject, e.g. A 1952 buchuunukam taangag itaa, chaasxit angaxtaa, chaasxi- 
ngis qigdagi-1 dag-a-n chidgiza-na-& hiila&tada% ‘the barrel containing liquor, 
with its cups, had the cups hanging hooked onto it, it is said (lit. its cups being 
hooked up “was” hanging on ity (N.M. 2:15);A 1860 (and 1973) inaaguliiti-i ngaan 
waafa-na-f ‘its end came to it, it came to an end’ (Mark 3.26); E 1870 amaagan 
hilina-ngin ngaan aduuka-ku-% ‘whatever he says shall be for him, he shall have 
whatsoever he says’ (Mark 11.23); En 1935S. usugaan txin quyuugfan maayuguum 
tugaadiilugi-i ku-ga-an litxadaagiim [anterior 3R sg.] ... ‘always when S. is about 
to go to bed, when his penis has stuck out from him, ...’; Au 1952 Chuning igiyau 
tin angunati-lakaf-im, ana-a ila-ga-a afsa-ku-% ‘before Chuning’s child became 
big, his mother died away from him’ (1959:126, 33 (56-57)). In the last two ex- 
amples the oblique term does not make much difference from constructions of the 
simpler type (A) ana-a asfa-ku-& ‘his mother died’, also with the referent of the 
adjunct of the subject as an outer subject (see 3.1.1.6.2.). 

In 1971, an Atkan speaker acquainted with Attuan would prefer asa-qa-a in 
the last example, cf. 3.3.2.3.2. above. With an anaphoric referent of the oblique 
term, however, the older construction apparently is acceptable also in later Atkan, 
e.g. 197] tayagug aguénas sunaag-iku-m karmaana-ga-n naga-ga-an (or ilagaan) 
truvka-a it-na-% ‘as the man picked sea eggs, his pipe dropped out of his pocket’; 
cha-ga-n ila-ga-an saygi-i it-iku-% ‘his gun dropped out of his hand’, cf. the above- 
mentioned type ayukum karmaanagan nagagaan qichiti-£ iti-qa-a ‘when he fell 
over money dropped out of his pocket’ (3.3.2.2.2.). With the suffixal reference to the 
outer subject in all the terms, the inner subject is left unmarked in the verb. 


3.3.3. Constructions with reflexive verbs 

A reflexive verb behaves much like an intransitive one but in the anaphoric 
version the number of the reflexive pronoun may agree either with the inner or with 
the outer subject, possibly differing from the number of the referential verbal suffix. 


3.3.3.1. Oblique term preceding the reflexive pronoun immediately 

With a specified oblique term a reflexive verb is treated like an intransitive 
one, e.g. A 1971 hla& adu(m) nagan txin afutikug ‘the boy hid in the cave’; En 
1910 ingaagan tataam Tidan adan txin aygaxnag ‘next she walked toward Tidan 
Village’ (J 69:19). 

As in the case of an intransitive verb, the number of an anaphoric oblique 
term is marked in the verb, e.g. A 1971 had-a-n ting aygaxtii-atta-ku-ng ‘I walked 
off toward him’, hada-(ngi)-n ting aygaxtii-atta-ku-ning ‘I walked off toward them’. 
A definite nominal subject is in the relative case, e.g. A 1971 tayafu-m ku-ga-n 
txin unguti-qa-a ‘the man sat down upon it’. Anaphoric subject: A 1838 tunu-ngin 
il-i-in txin hatangni-qa-a ‘she was startled by his words’ (Luke 1.29). 

In this construction the reflexive pronoun appears to agree in number with 
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the inner subject, while the verb agrees in number with the outer subject. E.g. inner 
singular and outer dual or plural A 1860 hada-ngi-n txin axt-xa-ngis ‘He came 
toward them’ (Mark 6.48); ku-ngi-in Adang txin sahnganasagan aqa-ngis ‘in (lit. 
on) them My Father will-be glorified’ (John 15.8), Ep 1941 adan [for adakin] tataam 
txin ayfatxakix ‘he started toward them (two) again’. 

Inner plurai and outer singular A 1860 hama-kus Ngaan txidix qinitada- 
kuw-u ‘they (lit. those) are obedient to Him’ (Mark 1.27); astaagittanadix iisa-s 
Negaan txidig amnigasada-qa-a ‘those suffering from their illnesses threw them- 
selves upon Him’ (Mark 3.10); En 1909 ...il-a-an txichi iqyagit-iku-u ‘they paddled 
away from him’ (J 45:11). 

Jn biblical translations the verb sometimes agrees with the inner subject: E 
1838-1870 hamakux ... Agalaan txidix aygaxtxakix ‘those two followed Him’ 
(Matthew 4.20); E 1870 Hadagaanaan [enclitic aan] txidin ungatagangin ‘they 
were offended in Him’ (Matthew 13.57). 


3.3.3.2. Oblique term preceding the absolutive term 

Following the oblique term, the absolutive term (the “subject”) is indefinite, 
e.g. A 1952 ... Saguugat tanadgusilgal akugaan, ...kugan adaf hawaan huzugaan 
txin aqalinag hiila%tazada% ‘when S. (Old Harbor) was made a village, ... a priest 
began to stay in it all the time, it is said’ (N.M. 3:109). 

In the anaphoric version, the “subject” remains in the absolutive case, being 
more or less indefinite or inactive, e.g. A 1860 kimla-ga-n il aniqdu- txin mikani- 
qa-a, E 1870 kilmagan nagan aniqdug txin mikaniqaa ‘the baby moved in her 
womb’ (Luke 1.41); A 1860 ... qablati-2 il txin hisagan aqa-a ‘a well will spring 
out in him’ (John 4.14); E 1870 atagali-g il-i-in txin aamali-qa-ngin-ulux ‘not one 
of them was cleansed’ (Luke 4.27). 

The reflexive pronoun in such cases appears to agree with the outer subject, 
although not quite regularly, and in the plural the case may be indeterminate, e.g. A 
1860 hitxulim qalagi-ngis [abs.] il txin agula-aqa-a ‘that many seeds may grow in 
it (John 15.2); E 1860/1870 angagikidaagaasaada-n Man / Hadan txin taxsa-qa-a 
‘very inany peopled gathered unto him’ (Mark 5.21; butA 1860 angaginas qalagingis 
Hadan txidix taxtxaa like 3.3.3.1.; likewise Luke 5.15); tayagum amnaguusaada- 
ngin Hadan txin taxt-xa-a ‘very many people gathered unto him’ (Mark 4.1, changed 
from 1860 txidin taxsaqaa; A 1860 angaginas qalagiichxuzangis Hadan txidix 
taxtxangis); E 1860 il-a-an kum-malgaduuka-n-ulux txin aguttada-ku-u 
‘miracles will come forth in him’ (Mark 6.14, 1870 changed to txidin agu&tadakuu); 
En 1949... txin aygaxtikum, aalax tayagu-x ngaan kuuga-kan ngaan txin aygaxt- 
xa-a ‘when he walked off ..., two-men appeared and walked against him’. 

This sort of agreement means that the inner “subject” is integrated in the 
predicate. 
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3.3.3.3. Adjunct of subject 

The anaphoric adjunct of the subject is coreferential with that of the oblique 
term in Eu 1910 (baabkagan chagidadaa,) aman aniqduu ilan txin angunala- 
gaagaa (quliin) ‘(the midwife massages her, in order that) the baby may not be- 
come too large inside her’ (J 36:4); A 1971 hlaa ilagaan txin chxaqaa ‘her boy 
sneaked away from her’. Cf. 3.3.2.3.2. 


3.3.4. Constructions with transitive verbs 
3.3.4.1. Order of terms 

The order of the object and the oblique term seems to depend upon the con- 
text or situation. Preceding the oblique term, the object is perhaps definite, while 
following it it may be indefinite, e.g. A 1971 qas Piitram ngaan (or Piitramaan) 
afinaq ‘I gave the fish to Peter’ vs. (more natural) Piitramaan qas afnaq ‘I gave 
Peter fish’; Piitra kanfiixtas yaasikam nagan agiku& ‘Peter put the candies in a 
box’ vs. Piitra yaasikam nagan kanfiixtas afikug ‘Peter put candies in the box’; 
1950 chakin taangam ginganagan ilaan chamgut ? ‘do you wash your hands in 
cold water ?’; 1860 wan maqulif Adang hadagaan ilgutnag ‘this commandment I 
have received of my Father’ (John 10.18); 1950 chaanikam nagan taangag hyutikug 
‘I am pouring water in the kettle’; adang ilagaan alu ukunagq ‘I got a letter from 
my father’, but also anagix hlaning ilaan ukunagq ‘I got something from my sons’ 
(the order perhaps due to English). A definite oblique term may also precede the 
subject and the object: A 1973 hingaan ulasum nagan Piitrag ayfaasiin agunat 
‘in that shed Peter built his boat’. 

A personal pronoun or a 1., 2. or 3R oblique term comes after the other term, 
e.g. A 1952 ... chunukaam hadagaan txin magaXtaagdagalikuf ... ‘(he (a) said 
that) he (b) attacked him (a) from the back of his (a’s) neck’ (N.M. 3:76); 1971 
tayagug Piitrag igiim asaXtana ‘the man called himself Peter, lit. had Peter as 
name for himself’. 

The definite referent of a 3A oblique term may come first in the absolutive 
case, the oblique term following the object, e.g. A 1971 haman ayagag qas ngaan 
agnaq ‘that woman I gave fish to’; 1860 Daviida& inaqaam Haman Goospodat 
ngaan asaftaku ‘David himself called Him Lord’ (Mark 12.37; E 1870 anaphoric 
Daviidam Guuspudag Ngaan asa%takuu, cf. 3.3.4.3.); En 1910 “ludang 
ayagaftaaga ngaan ukukuqing” ‘I have found a wife (lit. one for him to have as 
wife) for my older brother’ (J 55:6); aman ayagaan ama lakin anafilit ngiin 
afgiisalakan ‘leaving his own wife and his two sons without anything’ (J 67:7); E 
1978 pismag alugnaan staampa dagan agada ‘put a stamp on the letter you 
wrote’. 


3.3.4.2, Anaphoric object with specified oblique term 

As usual, an anaphoric object is marked in the verb, the specified oblique 
term making no difference, e.g. A 1971 Piitram yaasikam nagan afikungis ‘Peter 
put them in a (or the) box’; 1952 qanahligan afsxat hama ‘where did you put it ?’; 
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1950 ilamiing imis afikuning ‘I gave them from me to you’; 1952 angunanaa 
ngus agikuu ‘he gave me the larger part of it’, chuqudanaa iim sukuu he took the 
smnaller part of it for himself’. Note the reflexive iim © igiim, older igim) ‘for 
himself’, in reference to the (anaphoric) inner subject, which shows that the con- 
struction is active (cf. 3.2.2.3.). 

An anaphoric adjunct of the subject may be coreferential with that of the 
object (cf. 3.2.4.3.): A 1971 tayagug utikum hlaa (or hlagan) ayfaasim ilan 
saygingis aBigaa ‘when the man came down (to the ° beach) his son put his (the 
father’s) gun into the boat’. 


3.3.4.3. Anaphoric oblique term with specified object 

Asusual, an anaphoric oblique term is marked in the verb, e.g. A. 1971 aligig 
chalatxagikum hlas chagif ngaan achxuStagaa ‘when the old man came down 
(to the beach) to meet, the boys gave him a piece of halibut’; 1950 alufis ilaan 
ukukung ‘I got a letter (pl.) from him’; 1952 alugis ilangiin ukuu-atakuning ‘I 
got letters from them’; 1860 angadangin liidatiin isxanatagqangis ‘He changed 
his appearance before them’ (Mark 9.2); ilingiin hatim alax signataa fimitxangis 
‘He chose twelve of them’ (Luke 6,13); Ea 1910 ugumin, amayangin iliin ataqan 
kaluka& yuumin aqatxin ‘when you reach [them], you will empty one of the bowls, 
lit. one bowl from among them’ (J 15:25). 

The oblique term has an anaphoric referent in En 1909 sangugan nagaan 
giigan kayux imlin iguqaa amaan ilgaagum ‘out from his stomach it drew grass 
and hair, that octopus’ (J 47:6). The object may be the referent of the oblique term, in 
a partitive relation, e.g. A 1971 hlat hachigan kugaan tuganag ‘he slapped the boy 
on his back’; qa alixchigaan chaxtiku ‘he cut the fish in the middle’. 

As in the simpler constructions 3.3.2.3., the anaphoric adjunct of the subject 
may be coreferential with that of the oblique term, e.g. A 1950 anagan xliibam ilaa 
ngaan agikuu ‘his mother gave him a piece of bread’; 1971 hingan furaaskig 
adagan ngaan afiqaa ‘that cap, his father gave him; that’s the cap that was given 
him by his father’. 

Witha specified adjunct of the subject the same dilemma arises as in 3. 2. 4. 2. 


cleaned the fish for her husband’, cf. ayagagan gas ngaan hagyayakuu ‘his wife 
cleaned the fish for him’. 


3.3.4.4. Both terms anaphoric 

(a) The verb includes reference to both anaphoric terms, e.g. A 1971 Piitram 
nagan axtufsaa-a%takungis ‘Peter put them into it’; also anaphoric subject in Ea 
1910 tayafugan-aan agikukix awa ‘they (two) gave it back to the (lit. its) man’ J 
17:54). 

(b) The anaphoric terms may have the same referent, e.g. A 1971 chalakum 
tayafum ayfaasii ngaan sayuqaa ‘when he landed a/the man pulled up his boat 
for him’; 1952 dakiin agasaganakin ‘don’t take them apart (from each other)’; 
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1971 isxagan ilagaan kitagan kugaan sayukan iguqaa ‘she dragged him out of 
his bed by his foot’; Eu 1909 qachfan angadan hisxan ‘stripping him naked’ 7 
34:190: lit. “making him on top of his skin”, cf. qachtiim hangadan alix “being 
naked’, “on top of his G3R)skin”); with initial referent En 1910 aman asxinuu 
Aglagan tukugan ayagagtaakagan adagan ilaan ayadachfiqaliqaa ‘that daugh- 
ter of his, the chief of Aglagaf, in order to marry her, had suitors sent to her father 
(lit. began to have her wooed from her father)’ (J 72:2). 

(c) The subject may have an anaphoric adjunct coreferential with the ad- 
juncts of the object and the oblique term: A 1971 tayagu igakum braatagan 
saygingis ngaan chiyagaa ‘when the man jumped ashore, his brother reached him 
his gun’. 


3.3.5, Oblique term with predicate noun 

E.g. A 1971 Piitrat angafinaziin unanat anax ‘Peter was a cook for the 
people’, Piitram unana ngiin aqangis ‘Peter was a cook for them’; 1979 unanag 
kay ngiin aalkidaagutazaqaning ‘then in turn I was - I’ll be darned - a cook for 
them too’. 


3.3.6. Semantic types of oblique terms 

There are 46 positional nouns, listed in Aleut Dictionary, Appendix 3 (p. 
569). Like the adverbial cases of demonstratives and the interrogative qana-, the 
great majority of them indicate jocal relations, relations to the environment and to 
objects as well as relations to persons. 

i ‘to, at, for -’ (1.6.1.3.) with its irregular forms and enclitic 3A variants 
mostly has the meaning of a dative (as in Latin) but is used also in a more clearly 
local sense, examples above and E nung / Angus a@ada ‘give it to me’; A 1952 
ngiin kims ‘coming down upon them’ (N.M. 3:23.).As a dative it is involved also in 
the change of verbal valency, see 3.4.1-2. 

Other notable relations indicated by positional nouns are (mostly Atkan) 
means. instrument, agent 

damax ilan ukutaqangis ‘they saw it with their own eye[s}’ 
chaan ukinam ilagaan isiku ‘he cut his hand with the knife’ 
Toannam ilagaan Iordaanam il txin kamgadatnag ‘(Jesus) was 
baptized (lit. let himself be baptized) by John in the Jordan’ (Mark 1.9) 
value 
uuquchiingim isxanan gichitim ilaa atxazanag ‘for the fox he got 
some money’ 
reason 
haagam ilagaan kayugigadanaq ‘I got weak from hunger’ 
aniqduning qulagaan awazaq ‘I work for the sake of my children’ 
subject matter 
hlam hadagaan tunugtanat ‘she talked about the boy’ 
qulagaan ahmayaaxtakung ‘I asked about him’ 
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co) is 
chavicha% haapum ilagaan angunazag ‘a king salmon is bigger than 
ared saimon’ 
gas udang malganangin ilagaan angunazag ‘it is the biggest of the 
fish found here’ 
Several of the positional nouns indicate temporal relations but these go with 
the verbal tenses, as temporal adverbials (3.7.), and do not affect the person relations 
like the oblique terms. 


3.3.7. asix. A, Au as ‘with, together with’ 

This petrified conjunctive of a stem at- is transitive and functions like an 
oblique term but remains invariable, without marking of an anaphoric object, e.g. A 
1979 Mariiyat as mikakuf ‘she is playing with Mary’, Viiram as mikakuu “Vera 
is playing with her’; 1860 hitnisagiilugim il Asix txin ii? ukugtaqangulax ‘didn’t 
I see you together with Him in the garden 7’. (John 18.26); lisuusam asix txin 
aygaxtxangis ‘Jesus went with them’ (Luke 7.6; likewise E 1870). Otherwise it is 
comparable with the conjunctives agiita-lix ‘being together with’, suta-lix ‘hold- 
ing; using’, see 3.9.3.3. 


3,4. Addition and removal of terms (arguments) 
This section is concerned with the effect on the sentence structure of the 
principal derivational suffixes listed in 2.2.5. 


3.4.1. Addition of an object by the suffix -usa-, -asa- 
3.4.1.1. Underlying intransitive verb 

The suffix adds an object position, a specified term in the absolutive case or 
an anaphoric referent, having contextual meanings translatable by English preposi- 
tions such as with (with respect to, together with, by means of), of (because of), for, 
toward, along, at, by (see Aleut Dictionary pp. 488 f.), e.g. tunuxta- ‘to speak’: A 
tunungin tunuSta-asa-aka-za-g-ulax ‘he cannot (lit. is never able to) speak our 
language’; hawaanu- ‘to go there’: A 1952 hawaanuusazaningulax hawa ‘Inever 
take them there’; iqyai- ‘to paddle in a baidarka’: A 1909 huzuunulax iqyagiisal 
‘paddling slowly (lit. with not all of herself)’ (J 78:100); uluuda- ‘to be red’: A1952 
alaguu aamgit uluudaasal hingamatal ‘the sea there was red with blood’ (N.M. 
3:68); qida-, Au giya- ‘to weep’: Au 1909 ayang qiyaasakug ‘I mourn over my 
father’; A chuga- ‘to be sufficient’: ataqan chugaasalakaf ‘one is missing’ (lit. ‘is 
insufficient by one’); aqi- ‘to flee’: tana aqiisanag ‘fled towards the shore”, ayfa- 
‘to go by sea’: A 1937 amgit ayfaasal ‘sailing by night (under the cover of night)’. 

The additional object may be a reflexive pronoun, ©.g. kuuéga- ‘to come forth’: 
inagaam txin kuugaasanag “he came forth by himself’. 

There may also be an oblique term, e.g. A hingan xliiba% ngus haqazasada 
‘bring me (lit. come to me with) that loaf of bread’; sunag tanadgusim hadan 
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ataqakus haqaasakuf ‘the ship comes straight (lit. with one) to the village’; wan 
hyaagag atagan sigat agitaadaam ilagaan aduusakug ‘this Jo g is one fathom (lit, 
by one fathom) longer than the other one’; likewise Eu 1909 Kanaagutum nigalaan 
asix ayugasakan ... ‘Kanaagutug went out with him in his baidar and ..’ (J 43:20), 


3.4.1.2. Underlying transitive (including reflexive) verb 

The additional object is in the absolutive case if specified, or else is anaphoric, 
while the object of the underlying verb is turned into an oblique term (dative), e.g. A 
1950hiikux sabaakax anamixtada ‘hit those two dogs’: ayatuun hiikux sabaakax 
ikin anamixtaasada ‘hit those two dogs with your stick’; txin achixakug ‘I am 
teaching you’: Atta(m) tunuu imis achixaasakug ‘I am teaching you Atka Jan- 
guage’; txin aygaxtikug ‘he walked off’: igiim aygaxtusakuu ‘he walked off with 
it’; ting natikuq ‘I got hurt’: kitang ngus nadusakug ‘I got hurt in my foot’; A 
1860 kiin ngus txin hadagasalix ‘who touched me , lit. ‘who touched me (ngus 
dative) with himself’ (Mark 5.31); En 1909 nigalagan sitxaan alan iqyamchi-ngiin 
usiisaqangin ‘they loaded ([hJusi-) their baidarkas with the pieces of whale blubber 
from under his baidar’ (J 44:20; verbal anaphoric reference -ngin to the referent of 
nifala-ga-n ‘his baidar’). 

Especially in Eastern a definite adjunct of the oblique term is frequently 
fronted in the absolutive case while the anaphoric dative follows the additional ob- 
ject, e.g. En 1910 ... Qatxaykusam tayagungin wag ngiin asayaasaagin 
maayunan ‘(the envious men) prepared to try to kill QatRaykusaf‘s men with smoke’ 
(J 73:17); fronted adjunct of the adjunct of the oblique term in En 1909 aman isu 
igaan achuugigan ngaan tatxiisalix ‘slitting that seal open in the bottom end 
(achuugi-) with his ulu’ (J 43:23);A 1973 (probably influenced by Eastern) chiganam 
ilagaan chaanikaan taangam hagyaa ngaan imdaasal ixchiisal ‘filled her kettle 
with clean water in the creek and went home’, A 1980 also chaanikaamaan taangam 
hagyaa imdaasal; A 1860 chahmas taangag ngiin chtadusaagtxichix ‘fill the 
pots with water’ (John 2.7, E 1870 likewise); Atkan 1980 chahmamaan ulug 
chfadusakuq (or ulug chahmamaan chfadusakug) said to be better than chahmat 
ulug ngaan chadusakug ‘I filled the dish with meat’. 


3.4.1.3. Underlying verb with local object 

A verb such as hanga- ‘ascend’ or ag- ‘pass’ keeps its local object (3.2.5.3.) 
while the additional term is another specified object in the absolutive case or an 
anaphoric dative, e.g. A tayagug aniqduS qayag hangaasakug ‘the man is ascend- 
ing the hill with the child’, tayagum gaya ngaan hangaasaqaa ‘the man ascended 
the hill with it’; qaya% ngaan kimusaagaan ‘take it down the hill’ (lit. ‘go down the 
hill with it’); Piitrag hawan agikug ‘Peter is passing by there (lit. that one)’: Piitrat 
misuukag hawan agusakug ‘Peter is passing by there with a sack’, Piitram hawan 
agusaqaa ‘Peter passed by there with it’ (without the dative). In the following case 
the anaphoric dative is turned into a Teflexive in reference to the subject of the fol- 
Jowing superordinate verb: En 1910 iklam iklalgaakangin ilangin igiim axtaasakug 
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uku&taqalikuu ‘he (a) saw that he (b) was taking him (a) past the firewood that 
could be gathered’ (J 35:15). 

hnu- ‘to reach’ may have the same kind of constructions, e.g. A 1973 
uyaaguqaan ulaan hnuusal aasazakuf ‘takes home his share (lit. reaches his house 
with what he has got as a share)’, ulaan ngaan hnuusaqaa ‘he took it home’, but 
also ulaam ngaan hnuusaqaa like 3.4.1.2.; with fronted referent of the anaphoric 
dative E 1870 tunug amgim utma ngaan nuusanag ‘(Paul) continued the Speech 
until midnight (lit. reached midnight with the speech)’ (Acts 20.7). hnu-Rta- ‘to 
visit (teach temporarily)’ is treated like an ordinary transitive yerb in A 1909 wan 
hlaan adaganaan hnuxtaasaa§(an) ayuxs ‘set out with his [foster-] son to visit his 
(the boy’s) father’ (J 76:137). 

ma- ‘to do’ may likewise get an additional object, e.g. A adag Piitrat anagis 
maasaakanagulax ‘the priest could do nothing to fhelp] Peter’, adam anagis 
maasaakaqaayulax ‘the priest could do nothing to it/him’;A 1860 txichi inaayugtanas 
igamanas maasadaaitxichi ‘do good to them which hate you’ (Luke 6:27; E 1870 
without -usa-, like the Russian original, txichi kaadaxtaniin igamanan madaachi). 


3.4.1.4. Underlying copula with predicate noun 

The additional object is a term of measure, e.g. A 1952 sistraa siching guudas 
braataam kingii aasaku& ‘his sister is four years younger than her brother’, lit. ‘is 
her brother’s younger [sibling] by four years’. 


3.4.2. Addition of a subject by the suffix -(i)chti- 

Meaning ‘to have, make (cause), or to let (allow, not prevent), or to think - to 
V’, the suffix adds an inner subject and so entails important changes in the anaphoric 
or reflexive references of the underlying verb, 


3.4.2.1. Underlying intransitive verb 

The subject of the underlying verb becomes the object of the derivative, eg. 
hlag hitiku& ‘the boy went out’: hag hitichRikuq(ing) ‘I let the boy go out’; A 
1950 anangin ... qaatuchtikungis ‘their mother let them go hungry’ (1959:79, 12 (5). 

An anaphoric adjunct of the underlying subject becomes a reflexive adjunct of 
the object: hlaa hitiku& ‘his son went out’ (-a outer subject, see 3. 1.1.6.2.) - hlaan 
hitich%ikuf ‘he let his son go out’. 

Doubled with -naag- ‘try’ (2.2.6.6.) inA 1909 ikungudag-chi-naag-chgi- 
qali-na-dix hiftal ‘said that they tried to stop him (lit. started trying to make him go 
aside)’ (J 76:269). 

The clause may include an oblique term, e.g. Au 1949 angaginan ulagan 
[3A] hayangin uyagchil ‘(the soldiers) having the people go to their houses’ 
(1959: 126, 34 (13); the underlying construction is probably anga@inan ulamang 
[3R] hayangin uyal ‘the people going to their houses’); Ea 1909 ayagaan [3R]... 
chixtigan [3A] ilan qanguchikug ‘he (had to) let his wife enter into her den’ (J 
10:55) - ayagaa [3A] chixtiim [3R] ilan qangukut ‘his wife entered into her den’ 
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The intransitive verb taka- ‘to come off, get loose’ seems to be treated like a 
reflexive verb (cf. 3.4.2.3.) in the following passage (a dramatic account of a ship- 
wreck): En 1934 ... ngaan takachgikan iki[h}nag ‘having to let her go (over the 
rail) he lost her’. Without the dative ngaan ‘her’ the implication would perhaps be 
that he let her go willingly. 

In the following meteorological expression the additional subject seems to 
be azero: A 1952 slagugadal imyatchfiikag (anuxtaasakung umamakux uma) 
‘(now hope) it will stop blowing and become possible (lit. can allow one) to fish’. 


3.4.2.2. Underlying transitive verb 

The object of the underlying verb remains an object (specified or anaphoric), 
while its subject becomes a dative (in Eastern mostly with fronting of a nominal 
adjunct) or is left out, e.g. A tayagut Piitram ngaan sabaakaan asXatichginag 
“the man had Peter kill his (the man’s) dog’ (Piitram sabaakaa asfatiqaa ‘Peter 
killed his dog’); Piitra& hlam ngaan sistraa ha@uchginag ‘Peter had the boy carry 
his (the boy’s) sister’ (hla sistraan hagunag ‘the boy carried his sister’); En 1909 
tayagutxin iqyangin ngiin atxattachiilix ‘having his men get their baidarkas ready’ 
(J 44:8) (tayagungin iqyadin atxatanan ‘his men got their baidarkas ready’); Ea 
1909 tayagutxin imgagingin ngiin suchtiqadaagiim ‘having had his men take 
their fishlines’ (J 31:10) (tayagungin imgagdin sunan ‘his men took their fishlines’).; 
Ea 1982 ingan satmalit nung sayu-chfi-naagi-da ‘let me try to pull the door’ 
(note the order of the suffixes). Exceptionally, the underlying object (the adjunct of 
the object) has a 3R suffix in reference to the dative in Eu 1910 amaagan kuum 
naftagaglinag nagtana-am asla ngaan usmichfidaa attakug ‘if she (a woman 
with child or her first menses) has a pain somewhere one lets her blow on the (Lit. 
her) painful spot’ (J 39:14). In the following sentence the underlying subject has 
become an adjunct of the object: A 1909 waan tanadgusiim matangizulax ngaan 
matachgiigan amunaan higtal ‘said that he found (thought) that his village was 
not as it used to be’ (J 76:141) (tanadgucha matadatulax matanag ‘his village was 
(lit. had) as it didn’t use to be’). 

The underlying verb may also have a pronominal dative (but not easily a 
nominal one), e.g. A 1980 uchiitilat uchinikas ngaan [for ngiin) alugis ngus 
axchtinat ‘the teacher had me give the students the papers’ (forced with a second 
nominal dative like Piitramaan ‘(had) Peter’ instead of ngus ‘Chad) me’); En 1984 
umilixtanangin ngaan nung ixtach%ikan ‘having her telling me what was wrong 
with them’. : 

The outer subject of an anaphoric sentence like A 1971 braatagan saygingis 
ngaan chiyaqaa ‘his brother handed him his (the other brother’s) gun’ (3.3.4.4. c) is 
turned by the suffix -chii- into an inner subject, the referent of reflexive suffixes: 
braataamaan saygit (or braataan saygit ngaan) igiim chiyachfinag (or 
a&chfinag) ‘he had his brother hand (give) him his gun’. 

An object coreferential with the additional subject is of course reflexive, ¢.g. 
A Piitrat qawam ngaan txin [3R sg.] astatichtinagulax ‘Peter did not let the sea 
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tion kill him’ (qawak Piitrat asfatnafulax ‘the sea lion did not kill Peter’); ali 
hlaam ngaan txin kiduchina& ‘the old man had his son help him’ (bla adaam 
aliga kidunag ‘the boy helped his old father’, hlagan kidugaa ‘his son helped 
him’); En 1950ayagan-iin txin [2. sg.] ungatachtilagaaxtxin ‘don’t let the women 
tempt you, don’t let yourself be tempted by the women’ (I 50:4). The absolutive case 
of the underlying subject in the following complex sentence seems to be. a case of 
fronting (note the ngaan in the second clause): En 1910 aman Kanaagim tukuu 
aman unanaan txin qachfiqadaguun, iqyaan ngaan agsatachgilix, sax, angui, 
igdaakag atchtiqadaguum, ayugdanag ‘that Konyag chief used to go out after 
having had that cook of his feed him and having had him make his baidarka ready 
and put in it a parka, a stone jamp and a fire drill’ J 72:23). 

In the following complex sentence the reflexive object pronoun txin refers to 
the subject of the final superordinate verb: En 1910 aman chikiidaan agacha txin 
astayachgigtaku agataqalinag ‘he began to understand that [it was] that brother- 
in-law of his himself [who] tried to have him killed’ (J 70:34) (the suffix of asfa-ya- 
‘to try to kill’, like that of asta-t- ‘to kill’, “make die”, can not be separated from the 
base by another suffix). The simple independent sentence would be anaphoric: amaan. 
chikiidagan agachan astayachtixtakuu ‘his brother-in-law himself apparently tried 
to have him killed’ (cf. 3.2.4.2.); in direct speech: inaqamin ting asfa- 
yachtigtakugtxin ‘you yourself are apparently trying to have me killed’ (ibid. 36). 


3.4.2.3. Underlying reflexive verb 

The reflexive object pronoun of the underlying verb could remain reflexive 
only if itrefers also to the additional subject, as in En 1909 txin masunixtachgilakan 
agtagalikum ‘although he thought that it would be difficult for him’ (J 46:7), from 
underlying txin masu-ni-(%ta)-lakan ‘to get into difficulty’. 

In the case of different subjects a specified subject of the underlying verb 
becomes the object of the derivative verb, which represents also the reflexive object 
of the underlying verb, e.g. Ea 1909 wan ayagaan ... aygaxtachiiku ‘he let his 
wife go ahead’ (J 10:109) (ayagaa txin aygaxtakug ‘his wife went ahead’); Eu 1909 
alitxuun ayugnichginag “he had his war party set to work’ J 34:171) (alitxau txin 
ayugninag ‘his war party started, set to work’); A 1973 uchiitila% aniqdus 
quyuchgii-attakut ‘the teacher let the children go to bed’ (aniqdus txidix quyuu- 
axtakus ‘the children went to bed’); tayagug adu(m) nagan ting agutich%ii-attakug 
“the man let me hide in the cave’ (adu(m) nagan ting agutii-attakug ‘I hid in the 
cave’). 

Jn Eastern, an anaphoric subject of the underlying verb is treated in the same 
way, that is, is left out with anaphoric reference in the verb, e.g. En 1909 
saganichtikuu ‘she let him fall asleep’ (J 49:4) (txin saganikut ‘he fell asleep’); 
En 1910 iqyagitachtiqangin ‘he ordered them to start paddling’ (J. 73:11) (txidin 
iqyagitanan ‘they started paddling’). 

Jn Atkan, the anaphoric subject is expressed by an anaphoric dative, ¢.g. 

1952. asagaan hamang iqugim ilan ags ngaan agutichgiqadaam ‘placing his cousin 
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there in the corner [of the cave] he let him hide [there]* (N.M. 3:74) (asagaa txin 
agutnag ‘his cousin hid (himself)’); 1971 tayagum adu(m) nagan ngiin 
afutichSikungis ‘the man let them hide in the cave’; but 1973 uchiitilam quyuchsii- 
a&takungis ‘the teacher let them go to bed’ (txidix quyuu-agtakus ‘they went to 
bed’). 

In 1971 one Atkan consultant could accept the proposed sentences asagaan 
ngaan agutichtinag ‘he let his cousin hide’ andanaa asxinuun ngaan chulachgikug 
‘the (lit. her) mother let her daughter dress herself (the daughter)’ vs. asxinug anaam 
ngaan txin chulachgilakag ‘the girl did not let her mother dress her’ (quoted in 
Aleut Dictionary p. 496). Other Atkan consultants did not accept them, possibly as 
contaminated (by this writer), The real choice might be between the type anaa 
asxinuun chulachtikug ‘the mother let her daughter dress herself’, with the Speci- 
fied object asxinuun representing both the subject and the reflexive object of the 
underlying verb (asxinuu txin chulakug ‘her daughter dressed herself’ *), and anagan 
ngaan chulachfikuu ‘her mother let her dress herself’, with the anaphoric ngaan 
‘by her’ representing the anaphoric subject of the underlying verb (txin chulakug 
“she dressed herself’). Without ngaan the subject of the underlying verb could pos- 
sibly be another person: ‘her mother had her dressed (by some person)’. 

The crucial point is the fact that Aleut has no non-reflexive 3.p. pronouns, 

only anaphoric suffixes. 


3.4.2.4. Underlying verb with local object 

The local object remains and an underlying nominal subject becomes an- 
other object in the absolutive case, e.g. A 1971 tayagug aniqdu& qayag 
hangachgikug ‘the man lets the child ascend the hill’ (aniqdug qayat hangakut 
‘the child is ascending the hill’); hingan hiang hingaan ayfaasi(m) naganAmlagim 
akayuu axchizuukagulaq (translated from:) ‘I would not let my son go through 
Amlia Pass in that boat’. 

An underlying pronominal subject, that is, an enclitic subject pronoun, be- 
Comes a dative (as in the case of transitive verbs, 3.4.2.2.), e.g. A 1952 agagtal 
hingan ngus axchiida ‘move away for a while and let me pass there (lit. that one)’. 


3.4.2.5. Underlying verb with suffix -Usa-, -asa- 

Derivatives of intransitive verbs are treated like other transitive verbs, e.g. A 
1952 taangat ngaan mikaasachgilagada ‘don’t let him play with the water’; Ea 
1910 ngaan txin angaasachfiqalikuu ‘he let it pull (lit. ascend with) him up’ J 
15:42); En 1909 aman agmakachi amaan tayagum kayutugan achigan kugan 
alix, ngaan txin aygagasachgittakug ukuumang ‘when they saw that chief of 
‘theirs on the back of that strong man, letting himself be carried (lit. walked with) by 
him’ (J 57:16). maasa- ‘to do to’ admits two objects, e.g. Ep 1941 wakun txin 
maasachfina ‘he had this done to him’; A 1840 anagis maasalakanka ‘not doing 
anything to him’ (V B 1:4). 

A derivative of a transitive verb, which would have the subject of the under- 
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lying intransitive verb in the dative, does not seem to admit its subject to be demoted 
to another dative by the new subject of a derivative in -ch&i-. Thus one can say (Atka 
1971-77) blak kriisat asatikug ‘the boy killed the rat’ and hlag quganaf kriisam 
ngaan asXadusakuf ‘the boy killed the rat with a stone’, but not * Piftrag hlam 
ngaan quganag kriisam ngaan asfadusachgikug ‘Peter let the boy Kill the rat 
with a stone’. One would have to say Piitrat hlam ngaan: quganag sugtachgil 
kriisaf asfatich&ikug ‘Peter let the boy use a stone and (let him) kill the rat’. A 
yerb may have more than one oblique term on the same level (3.3.2.1.1.) but does 
not seem to admit more than three levels of arguments, including the subject. But 
with the verbal conjunctive any number of arguments can be included in a sentence 
(see 3.9.). 


3.4.3. Removal of subject 

A subject may be removed by the use of the suffixes listed in 2.2.5.3., nota- 
bly -lga- | -sxa-, a general passive suffix; -(8)a-, the passive of -(&)ta-, derived from 
nouns (2.2.4.1.) and from verbs (2.2.6.1.); and -ula-, -ala-, the passive of -usa-, -asa- 
(3.4.1.). The remote -(8)ka- may have the subject removed also without a preceding 
passive suffix (2.1.9.3.3.). The zero subject may have the character of a general 
‘one’ but quite frequently, especially in Eastern, it implies a reference to the speaker 
and one or more companions (‘we’). In complex sentences the removal of a subject 
term (argument) by the switch to a passive apparently serves to simplify the person 
relations. The expression of the underlying subject by E ilaan, A hadagaan ‘from’ 
in the biblical translations probably was a calque from Russian ot, e.g. E 1870 
Amaligan Amaya sichidim hatif angalin qugam ilaan ungayalgaqag, A 1860 
Hamangus sichidim hati angali< chugdukaayam hadagaan Haman suglayaqat 
‘There He was tempted by the devil for forty days’ (Luke 4.2, Russian Tum sorok 
dney byl On iskushayem ot diavola). But it is found also in modern Atkan (see 
3.4.3.6.2.; 3.14.2.3.3.3,). 


3.4.3.1. Underlying intransitive verb 

The zero subject may be general, e.g. A igilagilgaqadaqag ‘one (the people) 
quit going in baidar’; A 1950 kamgalgalakan qilatsif ‘there was no service (in the 
church) this morning’ (1959:79, 11 (17)); 1952 angagilgaqaliqag ‘one began to live 
[normally]’ (N.M. 3:101). 

Or a reference to the speaker and his companion(s) is implied, regularly in 
the optative, e.g. A ayuxtalgaaftag, Au ayuxtaluut ‘let us go out (in the boat)’; A 
taangasxaagtag ‘let us get water’. Other examples: Au 1952 mang unguchilukug 
‘we are sitting here’; amang ayukalak maaaluug-ufs ‘we will be back soon (lit. 
not being there for a long time)’; A 1973 hitnaagikus [= 3.p.pl.] sunam hangadaa 
taanga@il hitalgaadahliikalakag ‘we tried to go out but the deck of the ship being 
full of water we could not even go out’. 

In the latter sense a copula in the passive may have a plural predicate noun: A 
1973 Amilaayas alga ‘we are Americans’. 
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3.4.3.2, Underlying intransitive verb with oblique term 

A nominal adjunct of the underlying oblique term becomes the outer gram- 
matical subject, specified in the absolutive case or anaphoric, also if a reference to 
the speaker’s group is implied, e.g. A 1952 qikun sisxig, (ilan anagis hagulgal,) 
huzugaan ilan angagilgagag (hiilaStadag) ‘the pass (portage) in here, (where the 
goods were carried across), was always lived at (people lived at it) (it is said)’ 
(N.M.1:33); A 1862 aguugugigulax malgaa, ilagaan aqigaagan ingaagix ‘athe- 
ism must be avoided (lit. there being having no god must be gotten away from)’; Ea 
1909 ikuya ilan agalgaakaqafulux ‘over there one could not get’ (J 9:49); aman 
agumiklug ngaan tunulgaaxtukut awa ‘the big worker was spoken to again’ (J 
10:96); Ep 1941 adan aga-8a-atukum qunguéalix adan afa-fa-daqagulux ‘one 
(people) wanted to go on his side but fearing him (lit. he being feared) never went to 
his side’ (-kum marks the coreference of the outer subjects); Eu 1909 (transposed 
from Attuan) ilaan Atum adan uyalgakum ‘when one (they) went away from him 
towards Attu’ (J 85:21); Au 1909 il yax-su-lakag ‘it was not entered into’ (7 81:32); 
Eu 1909 aman tanam ukuganaa adaasan agalgakum, sixsxalix ... ‘when we got 
closer to the land we saw, we recognized that it...’ (J 40:39). Likewise with asix 
(3.3.7.) En 1983 ayagaadan, asix mikalgad(a)nulux ‘girls are not played (sexu- 
ally) with’. 

In old Atkan and in Attuan the remote was used without a passive suffix 
where Eastern and later Atkan would have it, e.g. A 1860 Hadan hingaagaqag, E 
1870 Hadan waagalgaqax ‘they came unto Him (lit. He was come to)’ (Mark 2.3); 
Au 1952 lagaa agaqag (when) one (they) had gone away from her’ (1959:125, 33 
(14)), A 1971 only ilagaan agalgagag. In such cases the inner subject is simply left 
out, cf. hadan hingaagaqangis ‘they came to him’, anfaginas hadan hingaagaqaa 
‘the people came to him’ (see 3.3.2.1.2.). An active verb without an inner subject is 
found also in E 1870: wakun hadangiin Ngaan hiisagag ‘about this one (they) said 
to Him’ (Luke 17.37; the passive of hiisa- is hiila-), A 1860 wakus kungiin Ngaan 
tunugag; cf. E 1870 angdagstikin ngaan hiisaqangin ‘answering him they said to 
him’, A 1860 Ngaan achuugi-fa-lix tunugag lit. ‘being answered, to Him one 
talked’ (John 9:34), 

The outer anaphoric subject may become reflexive in reference to the subject 
of a following superordinate verb, e.g. Ep 1941 (and En 1982) adaam 
uyalgakuft[x]in ukugtanag ‘he saw somebody coming towards him (lit. he saw 
himself being come to)’; Ea 1910 ilaam sakaafadalgaqadaagiim (anterior 3R s 8.) 
‘when nobody came out on the floor to him anymore (he went back)’ (J 17:119); A 
1909 alquhlimaan igim iqyagsilgaga% akug-t-aan ‘(he wondered) why a baidarka 
had been built for him ... (J 79:26). 

In Eastern this construction is used also for the L.p., e.g. Ea 1909 nung 
iqasilgaqaqing ‘I had a baidarka made for me’ (J 8:14); Ea 1984 nung 
igafsilgakuqing ‘a baidarka is made for me’, cf. nung igatsiku ‘he made (or is 
making) a baidarka for me’; butA 1980 ngus iqyagsilgaku with no formal subject. 
In Eastern the construction may possibly have been generalized through the reflex- 
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jve version of the 3A type ngaan ig(y)asilgaku& ‘a baidarka is built for him’ with 
an outer subject (the referent of ngaan) in all the dialects. 


3.4.3.3. Underlying transitive verb . 

In addition to (1) passive of ordinary transitive verbs there are three special 
cases: (2) passive of verbs with a local object, (3) subject turned into the base of the 
passive verb, and (4) ma-lga-. 


3.4.3.3.1. Passive of ordinary transitive verbs 

An underlying nominal object may be the subject of the passive, specified or 
anaphoric, e.g. A 1952 ukan ula hamahliim agulgagag ‘this house Gin which we 
are sitting) was built a long time ago’; awagal hamang an§agiilaqas lit. ‘being had 
as workers they were lived with there’ (N.M. 3:78); Eu 1910 tikuulalix 
ingamatalgalix agisxaqaa agacha ayaga-fa-naat-sxa-dagag (double passive) ‘only 
brought up in this way she would be sought as a wife’ g 11:9); Ep 1984 
waag(a)gu(u)ng qalgaduukakug ‘when I come back we’ll eat it’. With a passive in 
the sense of ‘we’, a specified object may remain an object, e.g. A hlas kidulgaqaz 
‘we helped the boys’ vs. hlas kidulgaqas ‘the boys were helped’. ; 

The nominal adjunct of an underlying object may likewise be the subject of 
the passive, e.g. En 1909 yaalusa-& umfgi-i tagulgaqadaguun, yaxuta-a alagum 
ilan anuuladag ‘the halibut skate (hook), when the bait has been tied onto it, its 
float is thrown into the sea’ (J 56:18); A 1973 ataqan ayaga-& kita-a kalulgagat 
‘one woman was shot [in] her foot’; A 1952 husii igulgaaxtag ‘let us take out its 
load, let us unload it (boat)’; agitii tumsa-fa-naag-sxa-kum [double passive] 
igamanaqadanag ‘we tried to put away the rest of it but it was spoiled’. The anaphoric 
3A suffix is left out in Ea 1909 waan gignam qusan chax af-a-lix ugmasxa- 
qadaagiim ‘when hands (dual) were put over this fire and warmed’ (J 4:31). . 

The remote is used also without a passive suffix, e.g. A 1860 hingamasix 
taxsa-qa-s ‘therefore they were gathered’ (John 6.13); A 1952 uluu taxsazagat 
agtanag ‘the meat of it was put away’ (N.M. 1:42); ayfaasingis ... hamaax sugas 
‘their boats were taken from there’ (N.M. 3:69). In Eastern, this usage is found with 
the verb (h)u- (A hnu) ‘to reach’: Eu 1909 qamdag uga% ‘a deep place was reached 
(by the plumb)’, Ikalgan ... ugqa& ‘we reached Chernofski’ (J 37:6-7). Several other 
verbs are used in this way in personal names from 1791-1792, e.g. Atka Sayugag 
‘Was Pulled’ (Census 14.1.27), Avatanak Qicha Sugat ‘His Knife Was Taken 

sus 6.1.24). 
(Cons In astern and Attuan also a 1. or 2.p. pronominal object may become the 
subject of the passive, e.g. E 1909 waagasxakuqing, Au maagasukug ‘Tam brought 
here’; Ea 1910 asXasxaamin agatxin ‘you will be killed’ (J 16:3); usuun 
sigilgaqadagumin qignam ilan ixsxaduakakugtxin “you will be completely (lit. 
all of you) smashed up and then burnt in the fire’ (ibid. 16); Eu 1984 waligan 
aqing ‘I was brought up here’. 
ae ovnalern Atkan one can say wahligan ting hagisxagaq but preferably 
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wahligan ting hagisxaqag ‘one brought me up here’ without a subject; likewise 
ting kidulgaqax ‘one helped me’ rather than kidulgagqaq, and txin kidulgaagan 
aga ‘one will help you’ rather than kidulgaamis agnaft, the latter presumably 
Eastern. Atkan 1909 had txin asfasxaamis ii? ‘are you going to be killed ?” g 
76:282; 324 without txin), but A 1860 txichi ilgusxasxunyulax ‘if one does not 
receive you’ vs. E txichi sulgagumchinulux ‘if you are not received’ (Luke 10:10). 
Asin the case of oblique terms (3.4.3.2.), the personal passive seems to have devel- 
oped in Eastern from the impersonal use by analogy of the anaphoric type and have 
spread from there to later Atkan. 


Passive with a predicate noun (cf. 3.2.7.): A 1971 prizidiintat sakaagasxa- 
kuf ‘he was elected president’. 


3.4.3.3.2. Passive of verb with local object 

The treatment of a local object does not seem to differ from that of an ordi- 
nary object, e.g. A kuu axsxaakalakag ‘one can not pass over it’; qayag kimsxaattat 
‘let us go down the hill’; Eu 1909 uglagaan aaliisit malganaa ilaa axsxalix, adan 
asxilgaaglikum, nulgaduukalakan, ‘besides it there was a harbor we passed by, 
which we headed upwind toward but could not reach (lit. a harbor there being besides it 
being passed by, was headed upwind toward but being not to be reached)’ (J 40:40). 


3.4.3.3,3. Subject turned into base of passive 

In the passive, the verbs su- ‘to take’ and A afxaza- ‘to catch, get hold of” 
may be replaced by a nominal subject, the object becoming the subject, e.g. En 1910 
tanadgusim Tilngan asaftaa tanadgusifaliiglikut, quga-lga-lix, tanagaqadaqat 
‘the village called Ii. was inhabited (lit. had as a village) until it was taken by de- 
mons (quga-n) and was abandoned (lit. stopped being had as a settlement)’ (J 52:1); 
A 1977 qa kunsxi-Iga-] amaxs aftakug ‘the fish was apparently stolen by a cat 
(“catted”) last night’; A 1980 ukinag Piitralgaqag ‘the knife was taken by Peter’; 
En 1982 kutmi-lga-lix ‘to be eaten by sand fleas (of drowned person)’. 


3.4.3.3.4. ma-lga- 

The passive of ma- ‘to do’ indicates existence, e.g. tayafux malgagat ‘there 
was aman’; Eu 1910 Usila% awa malgagaliqat aftakut ‘thee was that [man called] 
U- (135:1); Eu 1909 chngatunaagnam usuu sichidim atif signa@ii aka ulugtat 
malgaqa& ‘all the sea otter hunters made over forty baidarkas (lit. there were [in] all 
sea otter hunter[s] over forty baidarkas)’ (J 40:19); En 1910 qaankun amingin 
malgagan ‘he had three maternal uncles (lit. there were three his maternal uncles)’ 
( 66:1). Without the passive suffix A 1860 hamaaga angaginam alaqagiiulax 
magqag ‘there was a rich person’ (Luke 16.1; E 1870 amaagan tayagum tukuu 
malgaqag). 

mata- ‘to be such as; to have’ may be used likewise, e.g. A 1952 wakus 


matalganas liidas mataqazulax ‘it was not like we have it now (lit. like these being 
had there were not had)’ (N.M. 1:39) 
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: 3.4.3.4. Underlying transitive verb with oblique term 


The terms may be (1) both nominal, (2) underlying nominal object with pro- 
nominal oblique, (3) underlying pronominal object; in addition (4) constructions 
with ma—. 


3.43.4.1. Underlying nominal object with nominal (3A) oblique 

With the adjunct of the positional noun in the relative case the construction is like 
the passive of a simple transitive verb, e.g. A 1952 kamgam ulagan nagan tataam 
chixisxaqag ‘he was married again in the church’ (1959:81, 16 (12));A 1860 subbeo- 
tat angaginam qulagaan agugag ‘the Sabbath was made for man’ (Mark 2.27). 

The adjunct, however, frequently becomes the outer subject of the clause, 
fronted in the absolutive case or anaphoric, the passive verb agreeing with it in num- 
ber, e.g. En 1909 aaykaagug klisa ngaan aguéadag ‘for the fox one makes a trap 
(lit. the fox is made a trap for)’ (J 56:23); idgitxag ngaan kaanquligadag ‘a thread 
is used as a trip string for it’ (ibid. 26); akalugan ilan klisaf ngaan slalfisxadag 
‘the trap is set for it in its path downwind’ (ibid. 27); En 1983 Adaax iiltanag, 
ingaya aaykaagum uluudangin dagaan lalgagat ‘the so-called Adak (Island), 
that’s where (lit. from it) red foxes were caught’; A 1980 aangsus tulkusig ilagaan 
[for ilangiin] agulgaagutazas ‘berries [are what] fish salad in turn is made with (lit. 
from)’, ulum suupaa ilagtaa pitruuskis ngaan angagaza& ‘also meat soup wild 
parsley is added to, wild parsley is added to meat soup, too’; A 1952 angagiisim 
hasinaa ilingiin hikisxaqas aftazakus ‘much of the subsistence was apparently 
lost to (lit. from) them’ (N.M. 2:43); qalgada& ngiin a&sxagudix ‘when they were 
given food’ (ibid. 29; note 3R pl. -dix in reference to the outer subject); A 1984 ilan 
afsxahliqagulax ‘he was not yet put into it (the coffin)’; En 1983 tataam ilan 
agusxakuf ‘it is hidden in it again’; Ha 1910 agalan afsxaqadaguun ‘when she 
[the midwife] has been placed behind her [the pregnant woman]’ (J 12:7); agalaan 
ingulgaagiim (anterior 3R sg.) ‘when he was pushed from behind him’ (J 43:16). 
Examples of the remote in -(8)ka- without a passive suffix: Ea 1909 Raayag ikin 
anigax ‘a steam bath was lit for them’ (J 4:35), A 1952 hamamatalgal nagan 
qan’gimaan qaqag taxsazaqat hiilattadag ‘so (lit. being done to so) food was 
stored in it for the winter, itis said’ (N.M. 1:15);A 1860 lisuusa& Ngaan asaasaga% 
‘He was called Jesus (lit. one gave Him for name Jesus)’ (Luke 2.21). 

The oblique term may also have an adjunct with a 3A suffix coreferential 
with the subject (the underlying object), e.g. A 1860 hyaagam tamadaga 
qalaangusigan hadagaan haqasxadagaan malix ‘for every tree is known by its 
fruit’ (Luke 6.44); wan angagit malfagigan iliiguzan suqat ‘this woman was taken 
right in her adultery’ (John 8.4). 

Also the subject (the underlying object) may have a 3A suffix coreferential 
with the oblique term, e.g. A 1862 tunuxtaagungis ngaan ignisxadag ‘his sins are 
forgiven him’; A 1971 (aySaasiim ilagaan haguun igukum) ayaasii ilagaan 
agasxagqag ‘(when he took his pack out of his boat) his boat was taken away (by a 
wave) from him’. 
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The use of the 3A suffixes rather than 3R suffixes in these cases goes with 
the fact that the referent is an outer subject rather than an inner one, and with the use 
in the corresponding active sentences, e.g. Sanam tayafungin galgadag ngiin 
aqangis ‘the men on the ship gave them food’; wan angaBi& malgagigan iliiguzan 
sunas ‘they took this woman right in her adultery’; ayRaasii ilagaan agatxang ‘I 
took his boat away from him’. Ina complex sentence, however, there may be a3R 
suffix in reference to the subject of a following superordinate verb, e.g. with the verb 
in the anterior: En 1909 aman lag ilakiigiim igulgaagiim, ... amaagan igakut 
‘that boy, when he (the other one) left him (lit. when he was gone away from) ... 
escaped from there’ (J 43:11); participial constructions: A 1952 kumax 
malgaaguzanas makus ‘they did the same as was done to them’ (N.M. 3:35); Au 
1909 saagayusim iim uxtaluqaa naa saagayusaka ‘making her drowsy with the 
sleep charm that had been given him’ (J 81:10). 


3.4.3.4.2. Underlying nominal object with pronominal oblique 

An oblique term with reference to the speaker or the addressee, being fully 
specified in the relevant syntactical sense, is not expected to influence the passive 
construction, e.g. E 1870 tunugtaagutxin imin ignilgakun ‘your sins are forgiven 
you’ (Mark 2.5, 9); A 1860 hawakus huzungis imchi agaagin aqas ‘all those will 
be given you’ (Luke 12.31, E similarly). 

Salamatov 1860, however, had both tunuxtaagutxin imis ignigakuxt ‘you 
are forgiven your sins’ and tunugtaagutxin imis ignigakus (Mark 2.5 and 9), but 
only the latter was accepted onAtka 1971. Salamatov also wrote Aguugum angaligan 
agachifagingizulax haqataagtxichi imchi afsxaqaxtxichi ‘you are given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God’ (Mark 4.11, Luke 8.10), but Eastern 
Shayashnikov had the normal Aguugum angaligan lunaasingin hagataagtxichi 
imchi afsxaqan (ibid.). As shown by his regular cases, Salamatov’s aberrant con- 
structions were probably ungrammatical, presumably induced by the 3A construc- 
tions (see above) and influenced by Russian, where all the grammatical persons are 
treated alike. 


3.4.3.4.3. Underlying pronominal object 

In his manuscript grammatical sketch Jochelson listed the following pair of 
sentences (probably elicited from his Unalaskan consultant Sivtsov): ulam flan 
sulgakuging ‘I am taken into the house’, flan sulgakung ‘I am taken into it? with 
anaphoric reference in the passive verb (-ng ‘it I’). The pair was accepted by modern 
speakers of both Eastern andAtkan and confirmed by Ek 1982 ilaan itachisxaqang 
(A 1982 nagaan h-) ‘I was sent out of it’; A 1987 ulam ilan sulgalakag ‘I was not 
taken into the house’, ilan sulgalakaging ‘I was not taken into it’. 

The anaphoric reference depends upon the personal type of passive construc- 
tions which appears to be an Eastern Aleut innovation (see 3.4.3.3.1.), In old Atkan 
the pair would presumably have been ulam ilan ting sulgaku% ‘one took me into 
the house’, flan ting sulgakug ‘one took me into it” with the referent of ilan ‘into it’ 
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as the outer subject of the sentence, just as in sentences with a specified nominal 
object. 

° The extension of this construction to the 3. person, that is, the treatment of 
the passive as an intransitive verb (cf. 3.3.2.2.), as in aniqdug ulam ilan sulgakut 
“the child was taken into the house’, aniqdum ilan sulgakuu ‘the child was taken 
into it’, was not accepted by older speakers on Atka in the 1980's, who would say A 
1987 aniqdug ilan sulgakug, Bu 1984 saaglat ilaan itxisxakuf ‘the dog was chased 
out of it (the house)’, see 3.4.3.4.1, above. 


3,4.3.4.4. Constructions with ma— 

In Atkan, the passive of ma- and ma-fi- ‘to have’ appears to be treated like 
that of other transitive verbs, e.g. 1952 wakus matalganas liidas ilan, chuftaqam 
alanaayulax ilan maqagulax agtanat ‘like what we have now, lots of clothes, 
there were apparently not in it (the old village)’ (N.M. 1:11); 1860 aniqdug ilikin 
magilgaqagulax ‘they (two) had no child’ (Luke 1.7). Here the verb agrees in num- 
ber with the anaphoric oblique term, resp. Sg. il-a-n and du. ili-ki-n. 

Jn Eastern such expressions of existence seem to be treated (or have been. 
treated) like the intransitive a- ‘to be’ with a preceding oblique term (3.3.2.2.), &.8. 
1870 kayux qusan alu& malgaga-a ‘and there was an inscription above him’ (Luke 
23.38; A 1860 Hamaan qusan kayix alu aguginaz ‘above Him (lit. that one) also 
an inscription had been made’); ilkin aniqdun maasaga-kig-ulux ‘they had no 
children’, translated from Russian u nikh ne byl detey (Luke 1.7; Emaasa-, Amaaza- 
neg. ‘to be empty; to not be’), with a 3A suffix in the verb, resp. sg. -a and du. -kig- 
(final -kix), Also Salamatov used this kind of construction: .. anafif ilingtin 
magaqadalagaagangis ‘in order that nothing be lost (lit. that anything may not stop 
being used offfrom them)’ (John 6.12), with 3A pl. -ngis in reference to ili-ngi-in. 


3.4.3.5. Underlying reflexive verb 

The removal of the subject naturally entails removal also of the coreferential 
object pronoun, e.g. A 1909 il(an) chugilgalakan haaganilgakug ‘when they were 
(lit. one was) silent in there and stopped’ (J 77:192), active: txidix haaganikus ‘they 
stopped’. Likewise with an underlying reflexive-transitive verb, e.g. En 1909 
ingaagan sulgalix aygaxtusaqag ‘being taken from there, he was led away’ (J 46:8), 
active: ingaagan sukan imdin (or imchin) aygaxtusaqangin ‘taking him from there 
they walked off with him’. 

In Bastern a passive with the sense of ‘we’ has the object pronoun tuman 
‘us’: Ea 1910 ngaan tuman iqagisxalix ... ilaan tuman ukudigasxadag ‘we paddle 
to it and ... get safely away from it’ (J. 22:2); active 3.p.sg. ngaan txin iq(y)agitikuu 
‘he paddles to it’, ilaan txin ukudigatikuu ‘he gets safe(ly away) from it’. 


3.4.3.6. -ula-, -ala-, passive of -usa-, ~asa- 3.4.1.) ; 
These passive constructions follow closely the active ones, having (1) an 
underlying intransitive verb, possibly with an additional oblique term, (2) an under- 
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lying transitive verb, (3) an underlying reflexive verb, or (4) an underlying verb with 
a local object. 


3.4.3.6.1.Underlying intransitive verb 

A nominal object of the active derivative becomes a subject of the passive, 
e.g. A 1952 uuquchiingis uhlingis anfafgiilal ‘one lived on foxes only’ (N.M. 2:52); 
£ 1909 (ulaan nuguun) aaluulalix ‘(when he got back to his house) he was laughed 
at’ (J 41:4); A akiigalal hamahligtaalagag ‘it was brought along’. 

In reference to the subject of a following superordinate verb the underlying 
object is marked by a reflexive pronoun, e.g. A 1952 hamaax txidix suigal txidix 
hidulaqadaangan ... hiisa&tanas ‘they said that when one had taken them from 
there and brought them out (lit. gone out with them) ..” (N.M. 3:77) 

With a 1p. pronominal object one would say in modern Atkan tingin sulgal 
tingin hidulaka® ‘one took us and brought us out’; ting sulgal ting hidulaqag ‘one 
took me and brought me out’ or ting sulgal ting hidulagag ‘I was taken and brought 
out’. In 1980 the latter was said to be uncommon, but in 1952 the English sentence 
“Iwas taken back here again’ was translated as wangudafgan ting uqidulaagutagagq, 
accepted also by the oldest consultant. As in the case of other passive verbs (3.4.3.3.1 ), 
the object pronoun ting ‘me’ remains in the passive, which so is basically imper- 
sonal. 

There may be in addition an oblique term, specified or anaphoric, in the 
latter case with the usual number agreement of the verb with the referent of the 
anaphoric oblique, e.g. A 1950 duuras alagum achidan hadan udulakus ‘the do- 
ries are taken down (lit. gone down with) to the beach; they take the dories down to 
the beach’; 1952 Unangam ayfaasingis agach ilan ayaalazaqat ‘one travelled 
just with Aleut boats there (lit. at it)’ (N.M.1:24); ataqan tayagug ilingiin afiilaqas 
‘one of the men was left, lit. one man was left of them’ (N.M. 3:26); tanangin 
kugaan amaanudaalaqadagas ‘they were not removed from their islands anymore’ 
(N.M. 3:112). Fronted referent in En 1984 aman duuxturag ngaan anat 
akiilaqagulux ‘the doctor was not paid anything’. 

Note the shift of person relations in Ea 1909 taangat ngaan (3A) 
sakaafaalaagiim (anterior 3R), aman taangag yugadaagiim, tunukug awa ‘when 
the water was brought down to him, he poured the water out and said’ vs. taangam 
anfafii igiim (3R) uulaangan (anterior 3A), igiim gulaasagalikug awa ‘when the 
living water was brought to him, he began to wash himself with it’ (J 9:67 and 69). In 
the former sentence the initial clause is linked formally to the following one only by 
the outer subject (the referent of ngaan), the following clause having its own speci- 
fied object (marked by the demonstrative aman as actually identical with the initial 
term of the sentence). In the latter sentence the initial term (the underlying object) is 
by zero-anaphora also the object of the following verb, which entails the reflexive 
igiim rather than the anaphoric ngaan, and so also the 3A anterior uulaangan rather 
than a 3R anterior as in the former sentence (in feference to the outer subject), 
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3.4.3.6.2. Underlying transitive verb 
a As in the case of the active constructions, an underlying nominal object be- 
F comes an oblique term (dative), with a specified adjunct, mostly fronted, or an 
anaphoric one, e.g. A qawam kimlangis hudas ngiin imda-ala-zagas ‘sea lion 
stomachs were (usually) filled with dried fish’, active: gawam kimlangis hudas 
ngiin imda-asa-zanas ‘they filled sea lion stomachs with dried fish’ sisugis ayRaasim 
ngaan husiilaagtas ‘let us load the seals into the boat dit. let us load the boat with 
the seals)’; Eu 1910 chiidgfidax ixsigan ikin inguulalix, sanfuu aalax adakiin 
chax ngaan suulalix aguum ... ‘one pushes her loins with both knees and holds her 
belly on both sides with the hands, and then (she has her delivery)’ (J 36:7; note the 
dual chiidgiidax and chax without possessive suffixes, removed by the passive to- 
gether with the underlying subject, the midwife); Ep 1941 lumagan ilaan ayaagut 
ngaan chunulagag ‘he was poked in his side with a walking stick’; En 1910 igiqat 
igiim ingadulalix, ... nulix, igiim ingadusanam-aan uguluusadagalinag ‘when- 
ever a spear was thrown at him (lit. whenever he was thrown at with a spear), he 
reached it and hit with it the man who had thrown it at him’ G 68:17), with the 3R 
igiim entailed by the subject of the final clause. 

In the following clause the underlying subject is included as an oblique term: 
A 1952 Kasakam kampaanigan hadagaan qaqa, ilagan angunaayulax ngiin 
sismitaalal aXtagalikudix (3R pl.) ‘from (by) the Russian Company they were given 
for support food, some little bit, but ...’ (N.M. 3:111); active: Kasakam kampaanigan 
qaqa ngiin sismitaasagangis ‘the Russian Company gave them food for support’; 
with the underlying verb: Kasakam kampaanigan sismitaqangis ‘the Russian 
Company helped them (with food or the like)’. 

























3.4.3.6.3. Underlying reflexive verb 

While the active derivative is reflexive-transitive, with a reflexive dative, e.g. 
3R sg. igiim (see 3.4.1.2.), the passive has a non-reflexive dative, the underlying 
subject being removed, e.g. Eu 1910 ungigan sitxikiin sulgalix, ngiin 
aqatmixtaalalix qayayalgadag ‘taking (holding) him under the armpits and stretch- 
ing oneself with him, one tries to make him grow taller’ (J 36:17), active: igiim 
aqatmixtaasadaa ‘he stretches himself repeatedly with him’; A 1952 Niigugis 
ilingiin, Qawalangim ayagaa ngiin ayagaalal, ‘one of the Atkans married an East- 
ern woman (lit. from among the Atkans, an Eastern woman was taken as wife by 
them)’ (N.M. 3:3), active: Qawalangim ayagaa igiim ayagaasanag ‘he took an 
Eastern woman as wife for himself’. Passive in the sense of ‘we’: A 1971 hagus 
ngiin aygaxtulaagtag ‘let us walk off with the packs’ ; ngiin aygaxtulaaftag ‘let us 
walk off with it’, 


3.4.3.6.4. Underlying verb with local object . 
As in the case of the active constructions (3.4.1.3.), the additional term is a 

specified term in the absolutive case or an anphoric dative, e.g. A aniqdu& qayat 

hangaalagag ‘one (we) took the child up the hill’; A 1952 sugasxal qayaX ngaan 
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kim-ula-naag-sxa-axtag (double passive) ‘let us try to chase it down the hill (lit. 
may it be chased and tried to be gone down the hill with)’; Ea 1910 amamatalgal 
ayfaalaadakum, tana% ngaan akuugaalaagiim ... ‘in that way she was carried 
slowly along, but when she had been brought ashore to an island, she ...’ (J 27:2). 

Examples with A hnu-, E (n)u- reach’: A Atum angaginangis Yapuunim 
tanaa hnuulagas ‘the people of Attu were taken to Japan’; A 1973 Yapuunim tanaa 
tingin hnuulagag ‘we were taken to Japan (it. Japan was reached with us)’; 1952 
Amlagim tanadgusii ngiin hnuulazagas ‘they were brought toAmlia village’ (N.M. 
2:4); Amuugtag ngiin hnuulagadaamax (anterior 3R pl. in reference to the refer- 
ent of ngiin) ‘when they were brought to Amukta’ (N.M. 3:78); En 1910 
tanaanuulalix, tanaa ngaan nuulagag ‘he was brought back to his village (Lit. 
being taken towards (his) village, his village was reached with him) ‘ (J 59:14). 
Without the dative En 1910sulgalix amaan astaadam tanadgusii nuulaqag ‘(when) 
he had been taken to that outlaw’s village’ (J 70:13). 

Likewise with ma- ‘to do’ En 1934 wan sla& anagin maalaakalakan ‘against 
this wind we could do nothing (lit. one could not do anything with this wind)’; A 
1977 ana@is maalaakaqagulax ‘nothing could be done to it’, without the dative but 
a verb in the singular in reference to its referent. 


3.4.3.7. -(ehfisxa-, passive of -(ehgi- (3.4.2.) 
3.4.3.7.1. Underlying intransitive verb 

These derivatives are treated like the passive of other transitive verbs, e.g. A 
1952 kyagal hamaagachfisxaqazulax ‘they had not been forced to come there (lit. 
being forced they had not been made to come there)’ (N.M. 3:42); A 1937 
igamanachfisxaachxuzagagas (second passive -fa-) ‘they (guns brought by the 
Americans) were thought to be very good’. The underlying pronominal object is an 
enclitic subject in E 1870 txin asix tunugtaagqing ... hagachisxakuqing ‘I am 
sent to talk with you’ (Luke 1.19; A 1860 haqachiqaq without the passive suffix). 
So also A 1952 awaagq hamaanuchgisxagaq ‘I was sent there to work’, but also 
with a pronominal object ting hamaanuchgisxaqaq, cf. 3.4.3.3.1. 


3.4,3.7.2, Underlying intransitive verb with oblique term 

These constructions, too, go with the passive of other transitive verbs with 
an oblique term (3.4.3.4.): A 1909 Tilam kugan ax-chti-naag-sxa-zigata-qada- 
am ‘after one had for a long time tried to make him pass to Tilak’ (J 76:327); En 
1983 anim adan qangin agalachtgisxalix ‘the fish there (in the trap) being let into 
the lake’; En 1909 adan ayagaadag uyachgisxaqag ‘a girl was sent over to him’ (J 
58:10); Au 1909 ill yaxchisulakag ‘it was not allowed to be entered into’ (J 81:33). 

With an underlying pronominal object, however, two types of constructions 
with an anaphoric oblique term were given: (a) Ek 1982 ilaan itach%isxagang, A 
(younger speaker) nagaan hitachtisxaqang ‘I was sent out of it (one had me go out 
of it)’, see 3.4.3.4.3.; (b) A 1987 (older speaker) hadan ting huyachfisxaqag ‘one 
sent me to him, I was sent to him’, with the pronominal object retained and a simple 
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agreement of the verb with the referent of the anaphoric oblique term (had-a-n sg.). 
The second type appears to represent the older Atkan construction, see 3.4.3.3.1. 


3,.4.3.7.3. Underlying transitive verb 

As in the case of other transitive verbs G.4.3.3.1.), the underlying subject is 
a dative oblique term, e.g. Ea 1909 amakux unax aqadguusig ikin suchSisxalix 
“the two capsized ones being had to hold on to the paddle’ (J 4:24); A 1952 tataam. 
haman tigyug hiilatanag ngiin lachfisxaagutazaqas aftazakus ‘then again they 
were ordered to cut the so-called wild rye’ (N.M. 3:6), active: tigyut ngiin 
lachizaqangis ‘they ordered them to cut wild rye’ (tigyu lazanas ‘they used to 
cut wild rye”); A 1952 amagis [+ ngiin] machtisxaqazulax ‘they were not let (per- 
mitted) to do (accomplish) anything’ (N.M. 3:9); En 1983 Raayag nung 
unachtisxaqadaguun ‘when one had made me heat the steam bath’; Eu 1984 ubiidat 
(+ nung, A + ngus) qachfisxakuging ‘I am given (to eat) dinner’. 

An underlying derivative with -usa- (cf. 3.4.1.1.) is treated likewise, e.g. A 
1952 praviizam ilagan angunaayulax ... angaginaziin angafi-isa-chtisxa-za-qak 
‘some little groceries (in Aleut sg.) was given to the people to live on’ (N.M. 1:22). 


3.4.3.7.4. Underlying reflexive verb ; 

A 3R object pronoun is left out, the subject being turned into an object (cf. 
3.4.3.5.), while a 1. or 2.p. pronoun remains an object: Ea 1910 uugdum kugan 
ungutachgisxalix ‘being made to sit down on moss’ (J 12:7); A 1973 ting 
ungutachtisxazuukaqafulax ‘one would not allow me to sit down’. 

The dative 3R igiim of a reflexive-transitive construction is turned into the 
anaphoricngaan: Eu 1910 galgadam-aan chaa ngaan ayugnichfisxadagulux ‘one 
does not Jet her touch (lit. move to) food with her hand’ (J 36:22). 


3.4.3.7.5. Underlying verb with a local object ; 

The underlying subject is another object in the absolutive case or a pronom!- 
nal dative: A 1952 huzungis alagu axchiisxahlikus ... ‘all of them were allowed 
to pass the sea (sound) until... ‘((N.M. 3:25); En 1983 Adak iiltanag, ingaya kayux 
nung aaykaagunaatchtisxagag “the so-called Adak, that too I was put (lit. one put 
me) to trap foxes on’. 


3.4.4. Removal of object 

A transitive verb is made intransitive by the suffix -(8)kKagi-, e.g. A 1860 
asfat-xafi-lagada (neg. imperative), E 1870 asat-xafi-lagaagtxin (neg. optative) 
‘don’t kill (anybody), do not commit murder’, cf. asfat-lagada ‘don’t kill hinv/her/ 
it/them’; A 1952 tadutxaginazulax ‘they were unable to (lit. did not) make a sur- 
prise attack’ (N.M. 3:10), cf. Niigugis tadus hnul ‘coming upon the Atkans by 
surprise’ (N.M. 3:73); A 1860 malix kugan hitnisas ilgaaganka hingaagattagaa, 
taga uku-qagi-nagulax ‘and he went there to look for fruits on it, but did not find 
any’ (Luke 13.6). 
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The underlying verb may retain other complements, possibly an anaphoric 
one entailing a suffixal reference, e.g. E 1870 Hadan qanguchgi-qagi-qangin ‘they 
had somebody go in to Him’ (Mark 3:31; A 1860 -qaginas, in 1971 corrected to 
-qagiqangis); A 1860 ilamiis mangi-qafi-nam tamadaganaan aqa#ida, E 1870 
ilkiiming higta-qagi-nam tamadagan ngaan a(8)-qagi-dada ‘give to everyone 
who asks you (for something)’ (Luke 6.30), 

Like other intransitive verbs, these derivatives may have a term added or 
removed by the suffixes discussed above, e.g. subject removed in A 1860 
aqa@idaatxichi, malix imchi aqagilgamaagan aqag ‘give, and you shall be given 
too’ (Luke 6.38); E 1870 hamaya nagan amaagan tachim aftaqafilgagagulux 
‘in it there had not yet been put anybody’ (John 19:41); object added in A 1860 
inaqamax tutusidix tutaqagiisaduukakus, taga tutaqagiduukalakafis ‘they shall 
be hearing with their own ears, but not hear (anything)’ (Mark 4.12; E 1870 like- 
wise); subject added and object again removed in A 1860 amulinalix 
tutaqafichSiqaginag lit. ‘he loudly let everybody hear everything’ (Mark 1.45). 


3.5. Constructions of indefiniteness 

Constructions of indefiniteness, which reduce an argument (the subject or a 
complement) to an indefinite or unspecified referent, are constituted by the verb a-, 
Au u- ‘to be’: (1) positive constructions with the agentive participle -na-, meaning 
‘somebody, some’; (2) negative constructions with the present -ku-, meaning ‘no- 
body, none’; and, less common, (3) counterfactual constructions with the general 
(no suffix). The usual opposition of specified vs. anaphoric applies to the arguments 
left. 

The indefiniteness may be left open or it may be generalized by the indefi- 
nite demonstrative form E (hlamaagan, A hamaaga, hamaax ‘from there (invis- 
ible), from somewhere’, or the possible set may be indicated by an oblique phrase in 
the ablative, possibly anaphoric. As in the case of a passive (3.4.3.), the indefinite- 
ness may imply reference to the speaker and one or more companions (cf. 3,1.1.2.). 


3.5.1. -na- a= ‘somebody, some’ 
By this construction a subject is made unspecified, the subject of an ordinary 
clause being replaced by the participle and the predicate verb by the copula, cf. 
iitra- qangu-ku-% ‘Peter comes in’ and gangu-na-& a-ku-% ‘somebody comes 


one 


in. 

The participle thus has the function of a subject while the copula has the 
function of the verb it replaces, as seen most clearly in the case of a verb with 
anaphoric reference to a complement (3.5.1.3-4.). In the case of verbs with an obliga- 
tory negation the negation preferably passes to the copula (examples in 3.5.1.2-3.). 
Likewise suffixes indicating clausal frequency (2.2.6.5. -da-, -za-) or phases of 
completion (2.2.6.6, -aatue, -()kali-). 

The construction is used in the singular, dual and plural. In the plural it may 
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have in fact the same referent as a term of a preceding sentence but in an unspecified 
way, to be rendered in English by ‘(the) people’ or sometimes by ‘they’. This is a 
contextual relation, different from the syntactical anaphoric reference opposed to 
the specification of a term (3.1.1.1., etc.). 

An unspecified object is expressed by the participle a-na- ‘being; some- 
thing, anything, somebody, anybody’ or the derivative ana-gi- ‘something, anything’, 
or else by the suffix -(6)ka@i- (see 3.4.4.). 


3.5.1.1. Constructions with intransitive verbs 

Examples of simple indefiniteness: En 1909 qidanat aku tutalix, Au 
giyanag uku tutal ‘hearing somebody crying’ (J 58:10, 86:10); qanan akun-iin 
‘when the people were eating’ (J 50:35); A 1909 iqyafinas al akayum ilan txidix 
iqyagis azaa-amunas ‘while [the other] paddlers were paddling into the strait’ g 
79:53). Note the participial construction Ea 1910 anqagtanam anangin 
(tanaagadachfilakan) ‘(not letting) people who went out (get back again)’ (J 13:3), 
where the participle in the relative case is like a noun representing the subject of an 
ordinary clause (see 3.14.2.1.3.). 

Contextual anaphora: En 1909 Kanuygaagtug ... tayagutxin asix 
chngatunaagdanag. Chngatunaag-na-n a-gungin, ... ‘K. used to hunt sea otter 
with his men ... Whenever they went sea otter hunting, ... ‘ (J 47:1-2.); Ba 1909 
Malix aaluta-na-n a-galiingin ‘And when they began to laugh’ (J 10:40, question 
of a number of sisters); A 1860 Malix ganas anas, ‘And they ate’ (Luke 9.17, the 
people mentioned in the preceding verse). 

Generalized indefiniteness: A 1860 hamaax qangunag aata maquliisa- 
nagulax ‘forbade (lit. did not order) anybody to go in’ (Luke 8.51); Hamaan 
awaagim aslagaan, hamaaga waaganas anas, ‘At that time some came’ (Luke 
13.1; E 1870 likewise). Specified set: A 1860 Hiingus alugis hagatas iliin 
unguchinas anas ‘There some of the scribes were sitting’ (Mark 2.6; E 1870 like- 
wise). 

Reference to 1.p.: A 1952 amagunag aaxtag ‘let us go racing!’; Eu 1909 
ayugnan aagin maayugalinan ‘we began to prepare to set out to sea’ (J 40:24). 


3.5.1.2. Constructions with reflexive verbs 

The reflexive object pronoun being syntactically specified, these verbs be- 
have much like intransitive verbs, e.g. En 1909 txichi igatanan akun tutalix ‘hear- 
ing that people were afraid’ (J 47:13); En 1910 txidin saganinan alix anuxtaagiim 
‘when he thought that they (the people in general) had fallen asleep” (J 51:21); A 
1952 hakaax Hadgiilum kugaan txidix sunas al ngiin kims ‘gathering they (un- 
specified men) come down upon them from up there on Hadgiilug‘ (N.M. 3:25); A 
1979 txidix quyulanas aa-aqangis ‘(at the time) everybody would go to bed’. 

Reflexive verb with an obligatory negation hazaangni-lakan ‘to be angry, 
indignant’: A 1860 hamaax txidix hazaangninas anazulax ‘some were (became) 
indignant’ (Mark 14.4), but also hamaaga txin hazaangninafulax anag aguu, ngaan 
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igniqagida ‘if somebody is angry, forgive him’ (Short instructions for a happy life), 

The reference to the speaker is made explicit by the 1.p.pl. pronoun: A 1971 
tingin aygaxtna aagtag ‘let us walk off’; tingin agutna% aaftag ‘let us hide’. 
Then the clause may also be negated: tingin afutnag alagaagtat ‘let us not hide’. 
Cf. 3.5.2. 


3.5.1.3. Constructions with transitive verbs 

With a specified object a transitive verb behaves, as usual, like an intransitive 
one, while an anaphoric object is marked in the copula with the participle in the 
relative case as a formal inner subject: A Piitrat kidu-na-% a-na-& ‘somebody helped 
Peter’, kidu-na-m a-qa-a ‘somebody helped him’. 

Some other examples: En 1982 ting ilaagunag ana ‘somebody helped me’; 
En 1983 oh oh iistan(a)% aku tutagalnaging ‘T heard somebody saying (moan- 
ing) “oh oh’*; A 1952 taxsaginas qanas al, tagadat taxsazanas hilagtazas ‘they 
(the people) ate the stored ones and replenished the supplies, it is said’ (N.M. 1:20). 
Note the combination with the passive (igu-Iga-l) in A 1973 agalagaan kidunas 
akan chagit ayfaasigan ilagaan igulgal angalit ‘afterwards people helped him 
taking the halibut out of his boat’. 

Verb with an obligatory negation A idagta-lakan ‘to know (not ignore)’: 
uchiitilat idatanas anazulax (better than ida&tanazulax anas) ‘some knew the 
teacher’. 

Derivational suffixes attached to the copula: A 1860 lisuusa% manginas a- 
qali-nas ‘they (the people) began to ask Jesus (to depart)’ (Mark 5.17); A 1973 
tunumkaasanas a-za-qangis ‘people used to talk about it’; hanim sangis hakangis 
hitmilgangis agatingis amnilakafis maalal, mayaagtanas a-atu-za-qangis ‘fresh- 
water ducks are easier to pluck, that’s why people used to like hunting for them’; A 
1952 ayfaasi< husinag a-qali-iftat ‘let us start loading the boat’. 

‘Verb with an intentional in a participial construction: A 1952 hamaax 
ingachif a-akin anuxta-na-x a-na-kix hifsaasaguun ‘if you notice any two want- 
ing to be a married couple’ (1959:81, 16 (15)). 


3.5.1.4. Constructions with an oblique term 

These constructions are analogous with the preceding ones, e.g. A Piitram 
hadan hingaafagtaza-na-s a-na-s ‘some used to go there to Peter’, hadan 
hingaafagtaza-na-s a-qa-a ‘some used to go there to him’ (so also A 1860, Mark 
1.5); A 1909 tangaagim ulagan nagan ukaaganax al aguu ‘when one enters a 
bear’s den’ (J 79:140); Eu 1909 Jesse Lee Home yulkaginan akun ‘in Jesse Lee 
Home they have a Christmas tree’ (J 38:11); A 1952 hingamatal kugan anga@inas 
al, kadim hadagaan tanagal, ... ‘so people living in it, it being formerly had as a 
village, ...’ (N.M. 1:8); E 1870 amaagan, Tiaan aga-na-m a-kan (conjunctive 3A), 
Ngaan hiisaqaa ‘someone came to Him and said to Him’ (Matthew 19.16); 
hamangun angaxtanam iliin amaagan ngikin tunuSta-na-m a-ga-kix ‘someone 
of those standing there talked to them (two)’ (Mark 11.5); A 1860 wakus kungiin 
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hamaaga maqulis hagatas ilingiin Ngaan hiisanam aqaa ‘about this, one of the 
lawyers said to Him’ (Luke 11.45); A 1952 tanadgusim hadan huyanag aafta& 
‘Jet us go to the village’; agalagaan xaadagnaagnaagnam aaqaa ‘let us try to run 
after it’. 

Reflexive verb: A 1862... huzungin ilingiin txin aglinam aafan ingaagingis 
‘of all of them one should bevare’ (Catechism). 

With an object and an oblique term: A 1973 hawayangis akus kamalus 
ngaan [for ngiin] asaxta-na-s a-za-ngis ‘those are the ones people call (lit. have as 
name for) kamalus (youngs of rosy finch)’; A 1909 maazaqadaguun isxaam ilan 
imax tukuusanas alix ‘( he said that) when he passed away, they should take him 
(the person in question) as a chief for themselves in his place and ..” (J 76:70); A 
1952 chisa&tanag al tanadgusim hadan huyaasanaagpam aaqaa ‘let us scatter 
and try to chase (lit. bring) it toward the village’; A 1971 hlam ngaan chagif 
gachfinag aaxtax ‘let us let the boy eat halibut’, chagif ngaan qachginam aaqaa 
et us let him eat halibut’. 


3.5.1.5. Negated coristructions 

In a few cases where one would expect constructions with -ku- (3.5.2.) 
Salamatov used a negated version of constructions with -na-: 1860 hamaax txidix 
suglatnag alagaagta kungiin ‘(take heed) lest anyone entice you’ (Mark 13.5; E 
1870 has the normal -ku- construction: amaagan asla txichi ugutiku% alagaagta 
quliin); hamakus hamaax ganam. aagan ingaagingizulax ‘those [which] nobody 
is supposed to eat’ (Luke 6.4, but Mark 2.26 hamaax qaagin ingaagi< azulax more 
like a -ku- construction); 1862 unuqus kayuu un’ gigtanag aagan ingaagigulax 
‘one should not rely upon the power of anybody else (than God)’ (Catechism, con- 
tinuation of the sentence quoted in 3.5.1.4.). 


3.5.2, -ku- a- neg. ‘nobody, none’ 

By these constructions either the subject or a complement is made nega- 
tively indefinite, cf. Piitrak qasi-ku-& ‘Peter is fishing’ and qasi-ku-% a-laka ‘no- 
body is fishing’; qa-ku-ng ‘I am eating it (or ate it)’ and qa-ku-ng a-laka& ‘I have 
nothing to eat’. In the former case -ku- has invariably the form -ku-&. In the latter 
case the subject is marked by a possessive suffix as in a participial construction (cf. 
3.14.); also an enclitic negation (rather than the negative present -lakag-) is possible 
(example in 3.5.2.2). 

The copula has the ordinary negations of the respective moods and tenses or 
the suffix -qada- ‘not anymore’ (2.2.6.6.), OF else the negation follows ina 
superordinate verb. Without a formal negation the construction is possible as a ques- 
tion (example in 3,5.2.2.). 

The negative construction is comparable with a predicate noun (cf. 3.1.2.). 
Asin the case of nominal predicates (3.2.7.) the verb may also be the transitive hita- 
“to make’ (with a personal or impersonal subject) or agu-Sta- ‘to make’, passive 
agu-fa-. 
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The indefinitess may be qualified by the term asl-a ‘something correspond- 
ing, anything’, in the ablative aslagaan ‘at any time, ever’ (asl-a ‘point of time, 
occasion’), 


3.5.2.1. Negative subject 

Constructions with intransitive verbs: A 1950 (wayaam uuquchiingis 
akigilakan) mayaa@iku& azalakan ‘(nowadays foxes have no price and) nobody 
traps’ (1959:77, 7 (1-2)); (sla& ifamanalakagaan) qasikut aagan amasulakag 
‘(the weather is bad so) perhaps no one will go out fishing’; En 1983 asla unuugikug 
aqadana ‘no one sang anymore’. 

A reflexive verb has the 3R sg. object pronoun, e.g. En 1909 asla txin 
ayugnikuf alakan ‘no one moved’ (J 45:20): A 1973 txin waafgatikug anagulax 
‘nobody came here’; A 1909 txin yaaginiku& ana ukugalakat ‘nobody is seen 
moving’ (J 79:110). 

A transitive verb with a specified object is treated like an intransitive verb, 
while the number of an anaphoric object is marked in the copula as an outer subject, 
e.g. A hlas kiduku& anafulax ‘nobody helped the boys’, kiduku anazulax ‘no- 
body helped them’; A 1971 wahligan qichitit agukug alakag ‘here nobody makes 
(can make) money’; En 1952 angafig asla txin achigakug alakan anutaasaguum 
‘when a person thought that he had nobody to teach him’; En 1949 asla adgakut 
kayux anagulux ‘no one has touched it either’;A 1860 hamaax Aguugug aslagaan 
uku&takuf anagulax ‘nobody has ever seen God’ (John 1,18); ilimchiix hamaax 
Ting ahmatikug alakat ‘none of you asks me’ (John 16.5; E 1870 likewise); ilingtin 
aniqdug agiisaku& anazulax ‘none of them left a child’ (Mark 12.22; the plural of 
the copula refers to the referent of ilingiin). In the following participial construction 
the plural -ku-n was perhaps induced by the plural of the copula: Ea 1909 (accepted 
En 1984) wakun uulngiigiim asla chaasakun alakagin agichagingin ‘these squir- 
rels of his all spread out without anybody cleaning (having cleaned) them’ (J 10:20). 
Examples with an additional oblique term: A 1984 asfanaam ilan gruuvag iim 
aguku& agulax hiistanag ‘he said that when he dies, there is nobody to make a 
coffin for him’; A 1860 Ilimiing agayakug alakag ‘nobody tries to take it away 
from Me’ (John 19.18; 8 1870 similarly). 

An adjunct of the object is treated likewise, e.g. A 1971 haakus sas isxangis 
ukuftakug alaka& ‘nobody can see the nests of those birds’, isxangis ukuttakut 
alakagis ‘nobody can see their nests’; A 1952 ulakix ukuStaku alakan chachigil 
hingamatakux ‘nobody can see their (two) houses and [their doors] are closed’ 
(1959:81, 18 (8). 

Constructions with an oblique term: A 1971-77 hamakus ulas nagingin 
angagikuf alakag ‘in those houses nobody lives (can live)’, nagingin angagikug 
alakafis ‘nobody lives (can live) in them’; A 1860 (and 1971) taga Kugan txin 
chalgikug anafulax ‘but no one laid hands on Him’ (ohn 7.44). 

The following biblical translations, where the copula has a suffixal reference 
as if to an inner subject, seem to be ungrammatical: A 1860 taga ngaan aqagikut 
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adaqaaulax ‘but nobody ever gave him anything’ (Luke 15.16; E 1870 tafa asla 
ngaan agiku ananulux, probably a copying mistake for anafulux); E 1870 asla 
nagan angagiku alagaagaa ‘may nobody live in it’ (Acts 1.20; A 1838 had the 
normal construction: nagan angagiku alagaagta). 


3.5.2.2. Negative object 

The object may be specified or, more commonly, unspecified. 

With a specified object a nominal subject is in the absolutive case and the 
copula agrees in number with the subject, e.g. A Piitrat uuquchiingis kavkaanakuu 
anagulax ‘there were no foxes for Peter to trap’; hamakus tayagus uuquchiingis 
kavkaanakungis alakafis ‘there are no foxes for those men to trap’. With an un- 
specified object a nominal subject is in the relative case or is anaphoric, e.g. A 1973 
Piitram (+ asla) qakuu anagulax ‘Peter had nothing to eat’; asla qakuu anagulax 
‘he had nothing to eat’; A 1952 qakungis azulax ... ‘they had nothing to eat? (N.M. 
3:42), 

A L,, 2. or (in a complex sentence) a 3R subject is marked by a possessive 
suffix in both cases, e.g. A 1971 uuquchiingis kavkaanakung alakag ‘there are no 
foxes for me to trap’; asla qakung alaka& ‘I have nothing to eat’; higtakung 
aqadakut ‘T have nothing more to say’; A 1860 tagatakuchi ii anagulax ‘didn’t 
you understand anything ?’ (Mark 7.18); A 1909 ulaftakuun anagulagaan mal ... 
‘because he had no house to stay in (lit. had nothing for house)’ (J 77:112); 
alitxugtalaan (cf. 3.9.2.3.) qagagikuun akugaan gumaalagagulaxtaan, maakanat 
hagatalakan ... ‘as he now had no crew to dance with (lit. having as crew for him to 
dance), he did not know what to do’ (J 77:164 £.). Question without the negation: A 
1860 (and 1971-) uku&takuun al ii? ‘do you see anything ?’ (Mark 5,23; E 1870 
amaagan ukuxtaqagikuftxin hi?). Redundant negation in Ea 1910 ukuunulux 
aqadasix aagiim ... ‘having no more anywhere to go (lit. reach)’ (J 18:4). 

The subject may be the same as that of a following verb, e.g. A 1952 asla 
qakung afsiidalakan gumatakuq ‘now, poor me, I have nothing to eat’ (gumata- 
‘do now, like this’); E 1870 angaginam uglagaan, asla ukugtakuu aagiimulux, 
ngaan hiisanag ‘seeing nobody except the woman, He said to her’ (John 8.10); A 
1952 asla makungis alakan, asia sulaan txidix akikungis alakan, aqadasxaqas 
‘being unable to do anything, having nothing to take to fight back with, they were 
left that way’ (N.M. 3:39). In the following expression the construction is a predi- 
cate, with a double negation: A 1862 maakakuuyulax agulax aku ‘(God) is one 
for whom there is nothing he cannot do, that is, omnipotent’ (Catechism). 

Constructions with hita-lakan, aguta-lakan ‘not make’: Ea 1910 wan 
tanadgusiin alakuu ngaan italakan ‘providing his village with all it needed, lit. 
not making his village be in need of anything’ (J 16:21); En 1910 malix aman 
ayagaan nulix, asla alakuu ngaan aguitalakan, asix angagiqalinat ‘so he went 
to that woman of his and letting her suffer no want, he began to live with her’ (J 
67:8). 

Constructions with an additional oblique term: A 1973 imis agikung alaka& 
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‘I have nothing to give you’; En 1936 utang qagalgigan sitxii chunilaaganang 
asla ngaan ugayaasakung alakagim nanakuf ‘the underneath of my thumb nail 
that I had punctured is hurting as I have nothing to cure it with’; A 1909 wakux 
maqdagtaqaaklukin agatikix ikin matikukin aagutalakan aftaanganag ‘but as 
she could not do anything now to her poor old breasts’ (J 78:86; note the absolutive 
case of the referent of ikin). 


3.5.2.3, Negative oblique term 

The referent of the positional noun is specified as an outer subject in the 
absolutive case in En 1983 ula ilan akungin alakafin ‘they had no house to stay 
in’ (the final plural agrees with the anaphoric subject -ngin). Examples with an un- 
specified referent: A 1977 (hamakus anga@inas) ilan angagikungis alakagis ‘they 
(those people) have nothing to live in (nowhere to live)’; Eu 1910 ilan datkiiming 
takaftakuu alakaf ‘she (dog) does not go anywhere away from me’ (J 39:36); A 
1860 waan kugaan ngaan tunuxtakungis alagaaxtas ‘(ordered) that they talk to 
nobody about this’ (Luke 9.21); hamaaga sukdatalka silan gikuun adalagaagta 
‘do never envy and covet (lit. feel envious attraction to) anything’; likewise hamaaga 
asix gaslugikuun adalagaagta ‘do never quarrel with anybody’. 

The following construction seems to correspond to an ordinary clause with 
the oblique term preceding the absolutive term (3.3.2.2.): A 1860 (accepted 1971) 
qalgadaf akuu ilamchi ii? alakan ‘don’t you have any food with you ” (John 
21.5; E 1870 amaagan qalgadag ilamchi matakugtxichi hi?); akuu odd to Moses 
Dirks 1997. 

Examples with an object: A 1971 waan angafinangis ilaan awa ukukungis 
alakagis ‘the people of this [village] can get work from nowhere’; A 1950 waan 
tanam kugan ilaan awat ukukungis alakafis ‘on this island they can get work 
from nowhere’ (1959:78, 7 (28)); ilaan awaf ukukuu hitaqangizulax ‘they made 
it impossible for him to get work from anywhere’; A 1862 anagigulax ilagaan 
agatikung alagaagta ‘(the church demands from me) that I don’t take anything 
away from anybody’ (Catechism). The use of the plural in the following biblical 
translations is unclear: A 1860 hamaan angalim il kugaan Ting ahmatikuchi 
aduukalakagis ‘in that day you shall ask me about nothing’ (John 16.23; the 2.p.pl. 
treated like a 3.p.p!.); hitnisaning il taxsakuning alakafis ‘I have nowhere to store 
my fruits’ (Luke 12.17; the plural object treated like a subject). 

Indefinite time inA 1862 ... lagaan aslagaan agakung ablilagaanganka ... 
‘in order that I do not depart from it (the church) at any time’ (Catechism). 


3.5.2.4. Constructions with passive verbs 

As usual, the passive suffix removes the subject but frequently implies a 
reference to the speaker and companions, e.g. En 1952 igdaaka& tagaatukung, 
asla nuusigakuf alakan .., ‘I wanted to try a fire drill but we had no knife (lit. 
nothing for knife)’; En 1936 usukiingin malgaku% alakan angalim angadaan 
safakun ‘all of us having nothing to do slept in the daytime’ ;A 1952 ulum qaatagaan 
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asla qalgakug alaka& ‘we have nothing to eat except meat’; A 1860 ilingiin hamaax 
magaqadaku& anazulax ‘none of them was lost’ (John 17.12; the plural of the 
copula refers to the referent of ilingiin); A 1952 asla kugan malgaku anagulax 
‘there was nothing to be done to it’ (1959:80, 16 (9)); En 1934 aslingin kum ngiin 


‘afiyaalakun agadanan ‘we no more had anything to try to save ourselves with’ 


(passive in -ula- of tuman agiya- ‘try to save ourselves’). 


3.5.2.5. Impossibility 

The various negative expressions may by themselves imply impossibility, 
especially if the terms are definite, e.g. En 1934 ingamasix angagin inaqaam txin 
amgifim uglagaan agitaasaan ilaagukuu aqadanag ‘so each person (lit. the people) 
besides guarding himself could no more help his companion’. Mostly, however, the 
impossibility is specified by the conjunctive mas-xa-ngaan ‘in any way, (not) pos- 
sibly’ lit. ‘doing it so’ (later E mas-xan-aan, late A masxagaan), A 1860 also masig- 
aan, Au 1909 masigaa (without the object suffix), passive E 1909 masxa-lig-aan, 
Au masul; cf, 3.9.3.4.2, Examples of the different types of constructions follow. 

Intransitive verbs: En 1983 masxanaan taangag iluufkuu adaawsalakag 
(a-da-agusa-lakag) ‘there is absolutely no possibility for water to get inside (inside 
the clothing)’; A masxangaan Piitrat mayaagikuu hitanazulax ‘they made it im- 
possible for Peter to go trapping’; A 1952 masinangis sittal masxangaan 
qanaagikuu alakan amaatxa% agunag ‘his motor was broken and he had not been 
able to fish for a long time’; A 1977 masxangaan ayuxtakung alakaf, Au 1909 
masigaa ayuxtakung ulak ‘it is impossible for me to go out (in my boat)’; A 
masxangaan ayuxtakung hitanagulax ‘it became impossible for me to go out’. 

Transitive verbs with a specified object: E 1870 masxangaan asta Haman 
sugtakuu anafulugaan malix ‘because it was impossible for death to hold Him’ 
(Acts 2.24; A 1838 likewise); A 1860 (and 1971) hamakus masxangaan galgadat 
qakungis hitaqazulax ‘it became impossible for those to eat food’ (Mark 3.20; E 
1870 similarly); A 1973 masxangaan uuquchiingis kavkaanakung alakag ‘I can- 
not trap for foxes’; masxangaan hiftananing makung anagulax ‘I could not do as 
(lit. what) I said’. Anaphoric object: A 1952 igaftam masxangaan hachigikuu 
alakagim mal txin ay%atnag ‘the plane could not wait for him so he set out (in his 
boat)’. Indefinite object: A 1860 masxangaan qakungis hitagazulax ‘it became 
impossible for them to eat (anything)’ (Mark 6.31). 

Verbs with a specified oblique term: A 1971 Piitraf masxangaan 
tanadgusim hadan huyakuu hitanagulax ‘it became impossible for Peter to go to 
the village’; En 1983 masxanaan gaf anim adan afalkuu aguglakan iistanan 
‘they said that it was made impossible for the fish to get to the lake’;A 1977 hamakus 
ulas nagan masxangaan angagikungis alakafis ‘it is impossible for them to live 
in those houses’; masxangaan tanadgusim hadan huyakung alakaf ‘it is impos- 
sible for me to go to the village’ ; masxangaan tanadgusim hadan huyakung ngus 
aguitanagulagt ‘you made it impossible for me to go to the village’. Anaphoric 
oblique term: A masxangaan ilangiin agakuning agadanas ‘I could no more. get 
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away from them’; uchiitilam (+ masxangaan) gichitit ilaan ukukuu alakag ‘the 
teacher cannot get money from him’. 

Passive verbs: En 1949 usugaan amgim ilan masxanaan sagalgakug 
agu&taqdalix ... ‘it became no more possible (for us) to sleep all night’; Au 1909 
masul hiing uluku% ulaka ukugaan, E masxaligaan iingun algaku% alakan 
akugaan ‘as it was impossible to stay there’ (J 80:20); Eu 1909 masxaligaan 
agitaasaam chidagiigusan afalgakuk anagulux ‘it was impossible (for us) to get 
quite close to each other’ (J 40:37; note the 3R sg. agitaasaam); A 1950 masxangaan 
kamgam ulaa haxsilgakuf alakan ‘the church could not be opened’ (1939:79, 11 (9)). 


3,5.2.6, Unclear cases 

In En 1909 asla tayagum sakix ungagtakuu alakagaan ‘as no man with a 

torn parka was there (except Ataluung)’ (J 42:4), ungatakuu was changed into Eun 
1984 ungagtaa or ungaxtaqaa, Eu 1987 ungaxtanaa, a participial construction, cf. 
En 1909 tayagum sagan agaluugigan ungaftaa ‘the man who had the hind part of 
his parka torn’ (J 58:4). 

in A 1860 amgif waagaguu. hamaax maaga akuu azuukaéulax ‘when 
night comes, nobody can work’ (John 9.4) the gerundive with the personal akuu 
seems strange. Eastern 1870 had the expected construction but an unclear plural of 
the copula: ... hamaagan asla makux aduukalakafin. 

The participial construction E 1838, 1870 tahlam aslan akuu aayulux ‘the 
unworthy servant’ (Matthew 25.30) seems to contain a predicative phrase with the 
meaning ‘(he) is (not) fit for it’. In Luke 17.10, E 1870 had the normal construction, 
in the plural: tahlan aslitagaginginulux, A 1860 awam anafif aslitangizulax ‘un- 
worthy servants’. 


3.5.2.7. Analogous constructions 

A verbai noun was used by Salamatov 1860 a couple of times like the -ku- 
with a negative subject: hamaaga txin haqatag aaXta anuxtanagulax ‘he did not 
want that anybody should recognize him’ (Mark 7.24; E 1870 passive haqa- 
talgalagaagan anuxialix); waan kugaan hamaax hagatagafix alagaagta ‘{or- 
dered him) that nobody should know about this’ (Mark 5.43; similarly Mark 9.30). 

The gerundive is used like the -ku- with a personal subject in A 1840 
ukuufing alagaaita ‘in order for me not to see anybody’ (B 1:8); A 1909 hawaax 
ngaan ayagaasaaga tanaam kuga(an) alaka% maasalka ‘because he had no woman 
to give him on (from) his own island’ (J 76:13, likewise 10), cf. waan tanaam kugaan 
ngaan ayagaasakuun alaka& maasalka ‘because he had no woman to give him 
from his own island’ (ibid. 36). 


3.5.3. Counterfactual constructions 

InAtkan counterfactual constructions, marked by the particle kum (2.1.10.4.), 
the verbal noun (no suffix) is used like the -ku- with a personal subject, e.g. 1971 
hawakus Unangam alufiftaalangis ngus tagayaftanaf aguung kum, 
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. angunagulax kum ngaan hing [also hiftang] akugaan, taf hawakus agach 
F  hagatanagulag ‘if I had learned those writings in Aleut, I could tell him a little, but 


I don’t know them (those)’; 1977- angunagulax kum ngiin hittaning akus ‘I could 
have a little to tell them (something to offer in terms of information, but Ihaven’t)’; 
Piitrat angunagulax kum ngus higtaa akug ‘Peter could have a little to tell me 
(but he hasn’t)’; ayuxtal imyagnag aguung kum gag imis achxuusang akug ‘if I 
had gone out fishing, I would have had a fish to offer to you (but I didn’t go out)’. 


3.6. Noun phrases 

There are three main types of noun phrases: (1) adjunct phrases, a nominal 
head with a nominal adjunct in the relative case and/or a. possessive suffix; (2) deter- 
miner phrases, a nominal head with a preceding determiner, QB) coordinate phrases. 
Of each type there are several subtypes. In combinations of the different types an 
adjunct constitutes in most cases an inner layer, a determiner an outer layer, while a 
coordinate phrase may go with either. 


3.6.1, Adjunct phrases 

The head of an adjunct phrase may be an ordinary noun (2.1 .1.), a contras- 
tive term (2.1.3.2. f.), a quantifier (2.1.4.), anumeral (2.1.5.), apositional noun (2.1.6.) 
orarelational noun (2.1.6.3.2., 2.1.7.8., 2.1.8.3.6.),a demonstrative pronoun (2.1.7.3), 
an interrogative pronoun (2.1.8.1-2.), ora verbal noun (a subtype of participial clauses, 
see 3.14.). ; 

An adjunct may be specified or anaphoric, with different effects on the clause 
structure, as discussed in chapters 3.1-3. The following points concern the inner 
structure of the phrases and the semantic relations of the terms. 


3.6.1.1. Phrases headed by ordinary nouns 

The adjunct, in the relative case, may be an ordinary noun or a word of any of 
the above-mentioned classes, including verbal nouns. a 

As indicated in 3.1.1.6.1., if the nominal adjunct indicates an individual, a 
definite person or thing etc., it is marked for number, while only the head is marked 
for number if the adjunct indicates a general kind or species, ¢.g. A bias adaa ‘the 
boys’ father’, E 1870 amgignan tukuu ‘the chief of the castodians’ (Acts 5.26) vs. 
A isugim aniidangis ‘seal pups’, Ea 1910 qam chmangin ‘fish tails’ (J 23:4). As 
also mentioned, however, in Eastern even the number of a definite adjunct may be 
marked in the head only, e.g. Za 1909 with a plural determiner amakun ayagam 
anaadangin ‘the little mother of those women’ (J 10:74) for amakun ayagan 


Jn phrases of more than two terms there is no formal difference between an 
adjunct phrase with a simple head and a simple adjunct with a phrasal head. 
Examples of the former, abc in the sense of (ab)c, are Ea 1910 Igugnam tukugan 
asxinuu ‘the daughter of the chief of Eider Point’ (3. 27:1); En 1909 Kanaagutum 
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ulagan analugan (kangaan) ‘(from the top) of the ladder of Kanaagutu‘s house’. 
(J 43:17); A 1952 Kasakam angaginangin tukuu ‘a chief (agent) of the Russian 
people’; E 1870 adatxin Aguuguu ‘your fathers’ God’ (Acts 7.32);A adamis ulagan 
kamuu ‘the roof of your father’s house’; A 1973 chaagamguuging daa ‘my right 
eye’, lit. ‘the eye of my right side’, 
Examples of abc in the sense of a(be) are A 1973 Atfam kamgagan ulaa 
‘Atka church’, lit. ‘the house of prayer of Atka’ (kamgam ulaa ‘house of prayer, 
church’); kamgangin ulaa ‘our church’, lit. ‘the house of our prayer’;A 1977 adamis 
qaniigagan aySaasii ‘your father’s toboggan’, lit. ‘the snow vehicle (qaniigam or 
ganiigim ayfaasii) of your father’; A 1971 mayaagingin ulakuchaa ‘our hunting 
cabin’, lit. ‘the little house of our hunting ‘, In 1977 the modern more English-like 
construction qaniigim aygaasing ‘my toboggan’, where the 1.p.sg. suffix -ng re- 
places the 3A suffix, was corrected by an older speaker into qaniigang aySaasii; 
likewise chfuugim masinangin ‘our washing machine’ into chfuuging 
(chfuugingin) masinangis ‘my (our) washing machine’ (masina-s pl. ‘(one) ma- 
chine’). Thus, in the older language, there were no formal compounds, even though 
the very special phrase kamgam ulaa ‘church’ can be the base of a derivative like a 
single word (2.2.0.3.). 
The semantics of the constructions includes many different kinds of rela- 
tionships, for instance 
ownership, e.g. A Piitram ukinaa ‘Peter’s knife’; Ea 1792 Tukum Igim 
Ukuftaacha ‘Chief’s Mirror (lit. means for looking at himself)’ (Census 7.2.34); A 
1950 hawakus huzungin tanadgusii ‘the village of ali of those (them)’. 
kinship, e.g. A tayagum hlangis ‘the man’s sons’; hlas adaa ‘the boys’ father’. 
social position, e.g. tanadgusim tukuu ‘village chief’; En 1910 Akutanam tukun 
‘the chief of Akutan’ (J 69:57). 
local connection, e.g. A 1952 Amlagim anfaginangis ‘the people of Amlia’ (N.M. 
2:1); ud-hadan angaginangis ‘the peopie around here’ (N.M. 1:40); waan 
anafinangis ‘the people of this one (of this village)’; A 1950 alafum achidan 
hyaagaa ‘driftwood, lit. wood at the sea shore’. 
object and tool, e.g. A 1952 uuquchiingim katmusikix du. ‘fox stretcher’. 
whole-and-part, e.g. tayagum kamga (kamgii) ‘the man’s head’; Eu 1909 kitagan 
qalikix ‘the soles of his feet’ (J 34:28); A 1950 Amlagim chuga ‘the north side of 
Amilia’; tanas chugis ‘(going along) the north side of the islands’. 
species and sex or age group, etc., e.g. A 1950 isugim aliga ‘male seal’, isugim 
penne ‘female seal’, isugim aniidangis ‘seal pups’; alqgum sunaa ‘what kind of 
ship 7’. 
definition of instance, e.g. E 1871- Anulgilim tugidaa ‘ P= 
Amalgiiit g gilim tugidaa ‘the month of January 
Phrases with a pronominal head are analogous, e.g. A ayagamis hinganii 
‘that one of your wife’ (2. 1.7.3.); sunam alquu ‘what part of the ship’ (2.1.8.1.). 
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3.6.1.2. Phrases headed by a contrastive term or a quantifier 

Examples of simple phrases with an adjunct in the relative case are given in 
2.1.3.2, and 2.1.4. Additional examples are A 1952 Alaaskam tanangin huzungis 
‘all the islands of Alaska’ (N.M. 2:39); alagum himlagan hangadan huzuugizaa 
‘all of the surface of the wave[s] of the sea’ (N.M. 3:93); tanadgusim hangadan 
ulangin huzuugizanginiin ‘for all the houses in (all over) the village’ (N.M. 2:7); 
kudugan angagan igachingin ilangis ‘some of the sinews of one of its feet’ (for 
anga- see 2.1.3.4.). Phrases with a numeral head (2.1.5.1.) are similar, e.g. A 1860 
angalim gankuu ‘the third day’; chasis atuungii ‘the sixth hour’;A 1862 maqulim 
qamchiingigan il ‘in the eighth commandment’. 

Alternatively, the referent of such terms may be in the absolutive case, in an 
appositional relation, e.g. contrastive terms (2.1.3.2-3.): A ulug agacha ‘meat rather 
(more)’; ulu& uhlii ‘meat only’;A 1909 husikix ublikix ‘their loads only’ (1 79:311); 
Ea 1909 saaqutiin agachiidaa ‘his breach clout only’ (J 3:68); quantifier (2.1.4.5): 
A 1952 qachia ilaa ‘his skin partly’ (N.M. 3:77); anakin ilakix ‘either one of your 
parents’. 


3.6.1.3. Phrases headed by a positional or a relational noun 

Positional nouns (2.1.6.) and relational nouns (2.1.6.3.2., 2.1.7.8., 2. 1.8.3.6.) 
have no inherent number but through their possessive suffixes are marked for num- 
ber in agreement with the referent or, especially in Eastern, carry the number of the 
referent, e.g. A 1952 Niigugis ilingiin ‘from among the Atkans’, E tayagum [rel sg.] 
iliin ‘from the people’, amakux [du.] sakitam [sg.] adakin [3A du. loc.] ‘to those 
two murres’, see 3.3.1. Examples of relational nouns with an adjunct are A 
Samégunam qaluufigaan ‘from inside S, (2.1.6.3.2.); ulam waafigan ‘on this side 
of the house’ (2.7.8.); tangim qanaafii ‘which side of the islet’ (2.1.8.3.6.). 

In the locative or ablative these phrases constitute oblique terms, see 3.3. 
Some of them are used also in the absolutive case as a subject or object, e.g. A 1950 
ulas quehigis ganiixtul ‘the space between the houses have much snow, there is 
much snow between the houses’; 1952 agaliin agiku& ‘he passed behind you’ ;udan 
sitxiin akaliigutal aangan ‘when he started passing there under him (3R) again’ 
(N.M. 3:75). 

In the relative case such phrases constitute the adjunct of a noun or of an- 
other positional noun, e.g. A 1952 Malas hachan tangii ‘the islet outside Malas (a 
bay)’; hamaan isim agangan unglugan dagaan ‘onto the pinnacle on the other 
side of that chasm’ (N.M. 3:57); Eu 1909 ulaam nagan angafingin ‘the people in 
(lit. of the inside of) his house’ (J 34:150); Au 1909 Qalgaagim chiiyaam 
kinguugiqagan hat‘an chiiyaa maxtagaa ‘the young next to his (3R) youngest 
young that Raven treasured’ (J 81:17);A 1952 waan agalan tugidagan kugan ‘next 
month, lit. in the month after this one’; 1950 Sintyaabran tugidagan nagan kugan 
‘in the course of (lit. inside) the month of September’ (1959:78, 7 (31)). 
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3.6.1.4. Phrases headed by a verbal noun 
The following two types of phrases are subtypes of participial clauses (3.14.) 
but function as ordinary noun phrases. 


The adjunct, which is in the relative singular, corresponds to the subject, the 
head to the verbal predicate of a simple clause, e.g. A hla-m anguna-a ‘a big boy’ - 
hla-% anguna-ku- ‘the boy is big’; hla-m anguna-ngis ‘big boys’ - hla-s anguna- 
ku-s ‘the boys are big’. 

Phrases headed by verbal nouns without any tense suffix (the so-called gen- 
eral) correspond to clauses of most of the semantic types listed in 3.1.1.7: 

state, e.g. taangam qinganaa ‘cold water’ - taangaf qinganakug ‘the water is cold’, 

age, e.g. A 1952 tayagum suganfikix ‘two young men’ - tayagux sugangikux 
‘the two men are young’; ulam tagadaa ‘a new house’ - ulat tagadakuf ‘the house 
is new’; ulam tagadaayulax (E -yulux) ‘an old house’ - ulaf tagadalakag ‘the 
house is old (lit. not new)’. 

quality, e.g. tayagum igamanaa ‘a good man’ - tayafuz igamanakuf ‘the man is 
good’ i A 1950 angaginam tukungis ‘rich people’ - angaginas tukukus ‘the people 
are rich’. 

color, e.g. A saahmlam quhmangis ‘white eggs’ - saahmlas quhmakus ‘the eggs 
are white’. 

size, e.g. hyaagam aduu ‘a long log’ - hyaaga& adukug ‘the log is long’; A 1950 
alax chagim angunahlikix ‘two pretty (-hli-) big halibuts’. 

quantity, e.g. stukam hasinangis ‘many sea gulls’ - slukas hasinakus ‘the sea 
gulls are numerous’. 

time, e.g. A 1981 Punidiilnikam angalii (stachxizal aguum) ‘(if it is nice weather) 
on Monday’ - Punidiilnika& angalikut ‘it is Monday today’. 

A phrase of this type may be the adjunct (in the relative case) of another 
verbal noun (cf. 3.14.3.1.), e.g. A 1978 kiiguusim qaniixtugan qayaa ‘a snowy 
high mountain’; qam igigidagan aduu ‘a slender long fish’; 1952 tayagum 
angagiikangin uyminangis ‘able-bodied vigorous men’, tayaZum uyminangin 
anga@giikangis ‘vigorous able-bodied men’ (N.M. 3:39, 53). With an oblique comple- 
ment of the head in Ea 1909 ilaan tayagum angunagan kayutungin ‘big men 
stronger than he’ (J 41:4). With a partitive subject of the head in A 1981 tanam 
atxaamugan qatuugikix huzuu qayagii ‘flat land with steep sides’, lit. “land [that 
is] flat its sides all having hills’ (definition of changana-% ‘valley, ravine’), cf. 
3.1.1.6.3. A participial construction of the same type with transitive verbal nouns 
and objects is A 1952 tayafum ana maakaganulax txidix afittaasanangis ‘the 
men who could not do anything (were not able-bodied) and were left’ (N.M. 2:1). 

The phrase A 1952 istatim aguu ‘making of basket’, where the adjunct cor- 
responds to the object of the transitive verb (istatif agukut ‘she is making a bas- 
ket’), seems to be marginal, perhaps a calque from English. The regular construction 
is istatim agulganaa lit. ‘a basket being made’. Cf. 3.14.4.2. 
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3,6.1.4.2. Phrases headed by a derivative in -(®)a-na-, Au -(8)u-na- 

The suffix is a participle of the denominative -(8)a-, Au -(8)u- ‘to be had as 
N, to be used as N’ (2.2.5.3.), the passive of -(&)ta- ‘to have as N, to use as N’ 
(2.2.4.1.). This connection is seen clearly from E 1870 itaangi% kamgatukugan 
angainan talagtanangin iliin ataqan ‘one of the women that the first priest had as 
servants, one of the first priest’s maid servants’ and anfafinam talaZanagan (rel.sg.) 
‘the maid servant’ (Mark 14.66, 69). In other cases, however, the active construction 
is probably less natural, perhaps impossible, so the passive participle suffix has be- 
come a specialized suffix. 

As in the cases discussed in the preceding section, the adjunct in the relative 
case is like a subject of the head, but the relation may be the inverse, e.g. A 1860 
isxam maazaaulax ‘a lonely place’ (Mark 6.35; of. E 1870 Matthew 14.15 wan 
tanat maasalakag ‘this place is empty, this is a lonely place’) and maazamulax 
isxafanagan il ‘in a lonely place’ (Luke 9.12); in the former construction isxa- is 
like a subject, in the latter it is part of the predicate. In this pair the meaning appears 
to be the same, but there may also be a subtle difference of definiteness, as between 
the terms of a nominal sentence (3.1.2.),e.g.A 1950 yaafim Hidalug hiilaxtaa ‘the 
cape (which is) called H.’ (1959:78, 10 (2)) vs. A 1952, Chiimuusig hiilattanam 
qayafanaa ‘the hill called Ch., the so-called Ch. (which is) a hill’ (N.M. 3:56). 

The semantic relation between the adjunct and the head is frequently that of 
material and object (artifact or the like), e.g. A 1950 qagnam quxsuganaa ‘bone 
wedge’, E 1909 yaagam quxsuganaa, Au hyaagam quxsugunaa ‘wooden wedge’; 
A 1952 igluqam chugtagaganaa ‘skin clothing (coat)’; En 1910 qalngaagim 
sa@anakix, Au qaglaagim saGunaki ‘raven parka’ (J 64:16, 87: 16;sa-x du. ‘parka’); 
En 1909 alam qulanigan udaganangin ‘dried whale briskets’ (J 41:14; huda- ‘dried 
meat or fish’); A 1952 qiigam ulaganangis ‘grass houses’; chugum tugimaganaa 
‘sandy beach’ (cf. tugimagim chuguu ‘the sand of the beach’); A 1950 hamaax 
anagim qalgadaganaa ‘any kind of food, anything for food’. A similar relation of 
general and special obtains in E 1871- angaginam umniganaa ‘niece’, 1909 
tayagum umniganaa ‘nephew’ (umni- ‘(a man’s) sister’s son or daughter’); A 1952 
asxinum aniqduganaa ‘girl baby’; A 1860ayagam awaganaa ‘maid servant’ (Mark 
14.69), but also tablam angagiganaa ‘servant woman’ (John 18.17; E 1870 
anga@inam talaganaa ‘woman servant’). Another adjunct is added as in 3.6.1.1. in 
A 1860 kamgatukuugamagim awangin ayagaganangin iliin ataqan ‘one of the 
high priest’s servant women’ (Mark 14.66; for E see above), but in the way not 
accepted on Atka in 1977 (3.6. 1.1.) in Eu 1910 Nawan-Alaxsxim tounuchfaadam 
chaayafanangin ‘the Unalaska band’ (J 39:24; tuunuchfaada- ‘wind instrument’, 
chaaya- ‘musical instrument’). 

Salamatov 1860 also used phrases headed by a personal name, the adjunct 
corresponding to a determiner (3.6.2.2.) in Eastern, e.g. adamas Iaakovaganaa ‘our 
father Jacob’ (John 4.12; E 1870 tumaniin adat laakuvag); astaXtam uhngigan 
Maarfaganagan Ngaan tunuxtakuu ‘the deceased’s sister Martha said to Him’ 
(John 11.39; E 1870 tanaadaqadanam hungii, Maarfam, Ngaan tunuxtagaa). 
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And he used phrases with a numeral adjunct corresponding to a numeral determiner 
(3.6.2.1,), e.g. chaang hadim sisat aakas angaginaganangis ‘about five thousand 
people’ (Luke 9. 14); without the possessive suffix of the head chaang hadim sisam 
angaginaganaziin ‘to five thousand people’ (Mark 8.19; likewise John 6.67); hati 
hadim sisaganaa ‘ten thousand, lit. ten ten-times hundred’, algidim hatit hadim 
sisafanangis ‘twenty thousand, lit. twice ten ten-times hundred’ (Luke 14.31). 

The adjunct is a participle with an object in the above-mentioned frequent 
type Chiimuusit hiflatanam qayafanaa ‘(a) bill called Ch’. Likewise A 1977 
qanan liidam sunaganaa ‘what kind of ship, lit. a ship like which’. Examples of 
more complex adjunct phrases are A 1952 skuunag hiilattadaa-aqa& matam 
sunaganaa ‘a ship of the kind (like the one) one would calla schooner’ (N.M. 2:26); 
Au 1909 il yaxtayaayanaam qugagunaa, E ilan agattadanaam qugaganaa ‘a 
spirit that he used to enter into’ (J 81:32); A 1860 smookvas il taxsalgadagan 
awaagifanaa ‘the time at which one gathers figs’ (Mark 11.13); Eu 1910 tayagum 
chadu% attuum kadiin yuchtidaa liidam ungiikaganaa ama. tunusaganaa ‘a 
story or narrative (such as) about a man letting oil run from his fingertips’ (J 39:11); 
Ea 1909 alamagim ludagiganulux an’gan isxalakan qunalitxin isxaasagan 
chigdafanaa ‘a gut parka which the gut of a humpback whale that had none older 
than itself was not enough to make, [and] which was pieced out with its throatfolds’ 
(J 9:43). The head of these constructions corresponds, in the way indicated above, to 
the subject of the more common participial constructions discussed in 3.14, 

The participial -ma- of these constructions admits another derivational suffix 
before it, e.g. A 1952 quganam. unglu-ga-kucha-na-gan rel. ‘a small rock pinnacle 
(asmall pointed rock)’ (NM. 3:76); haakus ighugam ayfaasi-fa-hli-nangis malgal 
huzungis ‘all those (whatever) skin boats there were’ (N.M. 1:16); A 1971 chiqim 
ula-ga-za-naa ulaxtal, qiigas jlagtaa ulaxtal, ... ‘(my parents) used to (-za-) live in 
asod house, lived in grass [hut(s)] too’. In this way too a noun phrase make partake 
of the clause structure as a whole. 


3.6.2. Determiner phrases 
Determiners, taken in a broad sense, may be (1) quantifying, (2) identifying, 
(3) relational or ordinal, (4) demonstrative. 


3,6.2.1. Quantifying determiners 

The most important quantifying determiners are the cardinal numerals, simple 
and phrasal (2.1.5.). They determine the number marking of the head in a more or 
less regular way. 

The four lowest numerals and the head noun agree in number. With ataqan 
‘one’ the head noun is in the singular, but for plural nouns indicating composite 
objects (2.1.1.3.1.) the numeral has a plural form, e.g. ataqan alug ‘one letter (of 
the alphabet)’, A 1840- ataqakus alugis ‘one book’. Eaalax, A alax, Au ulax ‘two’ 
entails the dual (in later Atkan replaced by the plural), e.g. A 1950 alax tayagux 
‘two men’; Au 1909 ulax isugix ‘two seals’ (J 80:10); Ea 1983 alaalux sax ‘two 
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bird parkas’ (2.1 5.7.). Eqaankun, A qankus, Au qaku(m) ‘three’ and E, Au sichin, 
Asiching ‘four’ entail the plural, e.g. Eu 1909 qaankun iqyan ‘three baidarkas’ (J 
40:30);A 1950 qankus tayagus ‘three men’; Ea 1983 qankuulun san ‘three ducks 
each’ (2.1.5.7.); E, Au sichin angalin, A siching angalis ‘four days’. The head noun 
may have an adjunct and/or a possessive suffix, &.g- En 1936 ataqan kavkaanang 
‘one trap of mine’; E 1838 aalax hachigaqakin ‘two of his discipies’ (Matthew 
11.2; 1870 hachigaqaam {lin aalax like the Russian), A 1860 with a plural alax 
achigagatxin (Luke 7.19); Eu 1909 aalax Kanaafi(m) sugangikix ‘two young 
Koniag men’ (J 34: 100). 

chaang ‘five’ and the higher numerals entail mostly the singular of the head 
noun, e.g. A 1952 chaang slug ‘five years’, hatit sluf ‘ten years’, qankus sisat 
chngatug ‘three hundred sea otter’ (N.M. 2:35, 20); Eu 1909 chaang chngatu 
“five sea otter’, atit angaliz ‘ten days’, aalgidim atit atagan signaftaa ama aalax 
signataa slug ‘twenty-one or twenty-two years’, butatuung wluxta-n ‘six baidarkas’ 
(7 40:8, 16, 2, 66); En 1936 atim signafii qamgaang ‘more than ten geeze’. In the 
biblical translations, however, also the plural was used, ¢.g. E1870 chaang tugidag, 
but A 1838, 1860 chaang tugidas ‘five months’; A 1860 sichidim hatig angalig, 
but E 1870sichidim hatif ang: in ‘forty days’ (Mark 1.13);A 1860uluung xleebas, 
BE 1870 uluung Siiiman ‘seven loaves’ (Mark 8.6); with case agreement A 1860 
hatim alax signaftagan achixagas il(ing)iin ‘(one) of the twelve disciples’ (Mark 
14.43, Luke 22.47, John 6.71; E 1870 without the noun hatim aalax signatagan 
ilaan). 

y The interrogative qanaang ‘how many’ goes with the plural as well as with 
the singular, e.g. A 1950 qanaang tayagus ‘how many men’ (like qankus tayagus 
“three men’), qanaang angafinag ‘how many people’. So alsoA 1952-ganan azagt 
lit. ‘being (amounting to) which’: qanan aza& asxus ‘(about) how many nails (are 
there)’, qanan azag isut ‘how many seal (will the boat take)’. 

Approximation is expressed by the transitive verbal noun aaka- ‘can be, 
about’, with the determiner or the whole phrase as an object, €.g. Eu 1909 sichidim 
atif signagii aaka ulugta% ‘more than some forty baidarkas’, aalax nidilix aakax 
‘about two weeks’, atuungidim ati miilit aaka& ‘about sixty miles’ (J 40:19, 13, 
81);A 1937 chaangidim hati signagii aakag ayfaasif ‘more than some fifty boats’; 
A 1860 algidim hatim chaang signagtaa amasxuu. qankudim hatig aakat atxiti< 
‘about twenty-five or thirty furlongs’ (John 6.19); A 1860 qankus tugidas aakas, E 
1870 qaankun tugidan aakan ‘about three months’ (Luke 1.56).The nominal ilaanu- 
‘proximity’ is used correspondingly as the head of the determiner and as the head of 
an adjunct phrase in Bu 1909 sichidim atit chaang ama chaangidim ati ilaanuu 
miilig ‘about twenty-five or thirty miles’, sichiingidim ati< miilim ilaanwu ‘about 
ninety miles’ (J 40:77, 79). 

Examples of other quantifying determiners are A 1860 qalagit bitxulif “much 
fruit’ (John 15.8), but the head of an adjunct phrase in ugayanas qalagingis ‘many 
physicians’ (Mark 5.26); E 1909 ilam axta% qa ‘too much fish’; A 1981 atagan 
paarag kluuchinas ‘one pair of oarlocks’, alax paaras ufaasis ‘two pairs of oars’; 
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Eu 1910 waygim qagnagan atagan ichaa qaqag ‘one full mussel shell of food? gd 
36:25);A 1978 luusxilfum chaalquzaa saalag ‘a heaped big spoon of lard’; qankus 
luusxikucham imdangis mukam zaarigii ‘three small spoonfuls of fried flour’; 
alax chaasxim imdakix mukaf two cupfuls of flour’; chaasxim imdaa aakat 
taangag ‘about a cupful of water’; uukam angaa aakag isikuchas ‘small slices of 
about half of an onion’, lit. ‘about half of onion small slices’, 


3.6.2.2. Identifying determiners 

These phrases are headed by a personal name. The determiner may be simple 
or have an adjunct and/or a possessive suffix, ¢.g.A 1909 sugangig Qiililiifus ‘the 
young man Q.’ (J 78:222); A 1977 Ada Paavilat ‘Father (priest) Paul’; Ea 1910 
Chisung tukuu Aagluudag ‘the chief of Ch. Little Killer Whale’ (J 32:1); A 1973 
blaan Piitrag ‘his (own) son Peter’; Au 1909 uging Qaglaag ‘my husband Raven’ 
(J 82:37); En 1982 uging sistraa Aagustag ‘my husband’s sister Augusta’, 

With the head in the relative case the determiner is in the absolutive case or 
agrees with the head, e.g. A 1977 Ada& Paavilam badan ‘to Father Paul’, but 
braatamis Piitram ngaan ‘to your brother Peter’; En 1984 amaan alifaadag 
Maarkagan ‘of that little old man Mark’; En 1934 braataa Laarigan ‘his brother 
Larry’s’, but Ea 1910 chikiidaam Aagiuudam ilan ‘into (the house of) his brother- 
in-law Little Killer Whale’ (J 32:3);A 1860Iaakovam agiitudaa Ioannam ‘James’s 
brother John’s’ (Mark 5,37; E 1870 Tuannam, Iaakuvam agiitudagan, an apposi- 
tion), but A 1909 Kanaagim tukuga(n) Tumgam Hlaadaganagan ‘the Koniag 
chief Tusk-Boy’ (J 76:292). 


3.6.2.3. Relational and ordinal determiners 

Relational nouns, derived by the suffix -uugi- from positional nouns 
(2.1.6.3.2.) or demonstratives (2.1.7.8.), have as determiners invariably the abs.sg. 
form in-&, e.g. A 1950- Qagaafit Kiiguusig ‘Eastern Mountain’ (Amlia 160), Suung 
gigaagix chaxaa ‘the eastern hollow of S’ (bight, Atka 569); ingaagig nidilim kugan 
“(in) next week’; Eu 1909 aman kinguugit tayagug ‘that youngest man’, amaan 
kinguugif taya8(u)maan ‘to that youngest man’ (J 34:15, 18); Ea 1983 qaluugig 
kigusin ‘inner teeth, molars’, With the relational noun as the head of an adjunct 
phrase the relation is the inverse, cf. E 1909 waabig ula ‘the nearest house (the 
house on this side)’ and ulam waafii ‘this side of the house’. 

Ordinal numerals constituted by the transitive noun hiisi-& (2.1.5.6.) with a 
head in the relative case may have the abs.sg. form or agree in case with the head, 
e.g. A 1951 siching hiisit angalim ilan ‘on the fourth day’; E 1870 qaankun hiisi< 
/ hiisim angalim ilan ‘on the third day’ (John 2.1 / Luke 13.32). The alternative is 
the cardinal numeral as the head of an adjunct phrase (3.6.1.2.), e.g. A 1860angalim 
qankungin flan or angalim gankugan ilan (ibid.). 

The ablative form itxaan is used as a determiner as well as an oblique term, 
e.g. A 1950 itxaan tanadgusim kugaan waafakuf ‘he came from another village’; 
En 1910 itxaan tanan kungiin ‘from other villages’ (J 59:19). 
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3.6.2.4. Demonstrative determiners 

The pronominal forms of the demonstratives (2.1.7.3.) and of the interroga- 
tive qana- (2.1.8.3.1.) used as determiners agree in case and number with the head. 
The head may be a simple noun or a complex noun phrase, ¢.g. wan angalig ‘this 
day, today’; A 1950 waan tayagum aluqangis ‘this man (by my side) has written it 
(pl.)ikakus ayagas ‘the women over there’;A 1952 akaan yaagim kugaan ‘down 
from the point out there’ (N.M. 3:22); En 1983 aman sistrang ‘that sister of mine’; 
udan Atfam ublii ‘this Atka only, only Atka here’ (N.M. 3:113); En 1910 aman 
asxinuum chimignum ‘(that) his daughter’s big toe’ (J 60:17); hikan kiiguusim 
chugum hadan hikang anaa hangal ‘climbing that mountain up there on the north 
side’ (N.M. 3:12); A 1984 udakus uuquehiingis udang anangis ‘the(se) foxes that 
are here’; A 1860 hamakus hatim qamchiing signagtaa anfaginaganangis ‘those 
eighteen persons’ (John 13.4); Eu 1910 amaan isufim igluqagan nagan ‘into the 
skin of the seal (the skin of that seal or that sealskin)’ (J 35:23);A 1952 haakus naa- 
hadan tanangin Aligutangin huzuugizangin ilingiin ayfal ‘travelling to (along) 
all the Aleuts of those islands to the west’ (N.M. 3:103); with rare order Eu 1909 
aman - Kanaa@(im) tukug(a)n am(a)n ulaa ‘that - that house of the Koniag chief’ 
(J 34:168)’. In Eastern, as mentioned in 3.6.1.1., the demonstrative determiner may 
indicate the number of a following adjunct in the rel.sg., e.g. Ea 1910 amakux 
tayagum ulaa ‘the house of those two men’ (J 15:11); Eu 1909 amakux jaam kugan 
magqan ‘what had been done to those two sons of his’ (J 34:156); likewise A 1937 
udakus tanam angaginangis ‘the people of these islands’. 

The adverbial case forms of the demonstratives (2.1.7.4.) are used also as 
determiners of oblique phrases, e.g. A 1952 hikang kiiguusi(m) kangan ‘up there 
on top of the mountain’, hakaax kiiguusimax kangagaan ‘down from their moun- 
tain up there’ (N.M. 3:17, 21); umang nam-hadan A guulug hiila%tanam ilan ‘there 
on the south side at [the bay] called A’ (N.M. 2:3); umang chugum hadan haakus 
udangin ilingiin ayfal ‘sayling there in those bays on the north side’ (N.M, 2:2). 


3.6.3. Coordinate phrases ; 7 ; 
There are two types of coordinate constructions: (1) juxtaposition without a 
conjunction, (2) constructions with a conjunction. 


3.6.3.1. Juxtaposition 

These phrases are typically binary but there may also be longer enumera- 
tions, e.g. A 1952 saaxaraz, mukaf saaxarag, suxarit ‘sugar, flour fand] sugar, 
biscuit[s]’, qalgadag, qa%, ulu&, huzuugizaa ‘food, fish, meat, all of it’, haakus 
Unangam chuStaqangis uliigis, ighugas, an’gim chigdaganangis ‘those Aleut 
clothes, boots, hides, gut parkas’ (N.M. 1:9, 15, 16); qaatuugikix gala ‘both sides 
[and] the head of it (bay)’ (N.M. 3:11); Au 1909 (ataga) anaan ayagaan (agiitaa 
as) ‘(alone with) his mother [and] his wife’ (J 82:73). Note the use of huzungis ‘all 
of them’ in the enumeration A 1952 Kanaga, Adaagif, Sitxinag, udakus Atxat 
huzungis, Amlax huzungis ‘Kanaga, Adak, Sitkin, Atka here and all (lit. these Atka 
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[and] all), Amlia [and] all’ (N.M. 3:108). 

Binary phrases may be the adjunct of a larger phrase, both terms possibly in 
the relative case, e.g. A 1952 Qawalangis Niigugis huzuugizangis ‘all the Eastern 
Aleuts and the Andreanof Islanders’ (N.M. 3:1); iganaasingin ugalungin 
huzuougizangis ‘all their weapons and spears’ (N.M. 3:39); En 1910 ayagaam 
aniqduum-ikin ‘to his wife and child’ (J 48:56); En 1949 chaam chiidgiidaam 
kukiin ‘by his hands and knees’; Ea 1983 alagum tana(m) saa ‘sea and land bird{s}’ 
However, the initial term may also remain in the absolutive case: A 1952 alagum 
gaa chiganam qagan huzuugizaa ‘all the ocean fish and river fish’ (N.M. 1:52) 
(he B The ves nee is anaphone inA 1952 Niigugis txidix chikiidagtaqalil ‘they 

e Eastern Aleuts) and the Andreanof Islan i i 
each other as) in-laws’ (N.M. 3:4). ers having become (it. begun to have 


3.6.3.2. Constructions with a conjunction 
. The conjunctions are kayux ‘also; E and also, and’; ama (old E also hama) 
‘or; A, Au and’; Eamayux ‘and, and also’; Eamasix, A amas ‘and’ (asix, as ‘with’); 
E aguunulux, A asxuunulax, asxuu, amasxuu ‘or’ (lit. ‘if it is not’) E also 
aasxuunulux (aasa-guun-ulux lit. ‘if does not’); cf. the entries in Aleut Dictionary. 
There may be two or several terms, e.g. Eu 1909 angalif kayux amax a 
40:79), A 1952 angalig ama amgi% ‘day and night’ (NM. 3:99); A 1950 hlaning 
ama Aqlag ama Hugsunug ‘my sons and Hothead and Stink’ (nicknames, 1959:78 
10 (1)); itgaygis ama isugis ama qawas ama qagmangis ama hamaax anagim 
qalgaakanagan huzuu ‘reindeer and seal and sea lion and emperor geese and any- 
thing that can be eaten’ (1959:77, 7 (12)); A 1860 adaan ama ting, E 1870 Tain 
adaan kayux ting ‘your father and P (Luke 2.48); Eu 1909 kadim-ad(a)n amayux 
ukaa-hadan ‘fore and aft’ (J 34:98);A 1973sas asxuunulax qagmangis asxuunulax 
qawas haqaasamasukuf ‘perhaps he is bringing ducks or emperor geese or sea 
lion(s)’. Examples with numerals in 3.6.2.1. 
As an adjunct, only the final term is in the relative case, so i 
and Attuan: A 1971 suna% Atfa& amas Adaagim akayuu Seg the bost goes 
between (lit. passes the strait of) Atka and Adak’; A 1978 hmiichig ama gam ngaan 
anax malgag ‘that is a bat (club) for both bali and fish’; A 1977 braataan ama 
Piltramaan ‘to your brother and Peter’, braataan ama sistramis ngaan afada 
‘give it (or them) to your brother and your sister’; Au 1952 inka& ama alagum 
imyix hnwesii ‘horizon, lit. the meeting of sky and ocean’. 
; - the use of asix ‘with’ (contained in amasix, amas) as in ti 
aniqduu asix sulix ‘taking his sister and (with) her child’ (J 0) nr0unetn 


3.7. Temporal adverbials 

; Temporal adverbials relate to the verbal tenses (2.1.9,) and to verbal auxilia- 
ries 3.8.1.3.). They consist of or contain a temporal noun (ef. 2.1.1.4.2.) or are 
pronominal (2.1.7.6., 2.1.8.3.4.). Some temporal nouns are used also as verbal aux- 
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jliaries (3.8.1.3.). Unlike local objects (3.2.5.3.) and oblique terms (3.3.) of the clause 
the temporal adverbials are outside the system of personal reference but are compa- 
rable also to temporal clauses (cf. 3.11.). Most of them are in the absolutive case, the 
rest in an adverbial case or in the relative. 


3.7.1. Adverbials in the absolutive case 

‘Adverbials in the absolutive case indicate a definite point of time, some length 
of time, or recurrency, depending upon the constituents or the context. 

With a demonstrative determiner (3.6.2.4.) the temporal noun indicates a 
definite point of time, ¢.g. Eu 1909 wan qanax kuluuman uluu alanalakan 
ganagikut ‘this winter cow meat is plentiful’ (J 38:21); kayux ingan angalig sunat 
ayugnag ‘and that day the ship put out’ (J 40: 15); Eu 1910ingan qilat Usilam asix 
iklaagan igtakan ‘the next morning Usila& said he would gather firewood with 
him’ (J 35:13); A 1952 wan angali alqus maamis agsit ‘what are you going to do 
today (lit. this day) 7; hingan gan’ git haagal asgalanas hiilagtazadas ‘that win- 
ter they starved to death, it is said’ (N.M. 3:110); Au 1952 aku slu& taanaxsaaya- 
nafulag ‘last summer I did not go out camping’. 

The noun may also be specified by an adjunct (3.6.1.1.), &.g. A 1979 
Chitviirkam angalii qaniiganag ‘it snowed on Thursday’; A 1950 qilagan qilaa 
ayangit malgaqat ‘yesterday moming it was foggy’. The adjunct may also be 
clausal, possibly anaphoric, ¢.g- Eu 1909 kalikan chaasapam-ngaan usukix 
waagaalalix nung atsxaqagan angalii atqaking ‘I gave both of them to the post- 
master (lit. the one handling letters) on the day they were brought to me’ (J 383). 

If it has a quantifying determiner (3.6.2.1.) or is headed by a quantifier 
(3.6.1.2.) the temporal noun indicates a certain length of time, e.g. Eu 1909 
atuungidim atit miilit aakag atim chaang signataa chasa% iqyafinan ‘they 
paddled about sixty miles in fifteen hours’ (J 40:81); A 1950 sichiing tugidat 
angagikug ‘she is nine months old, lit. she is (has been) living for nine months’; A 
1952 slum huzuu chiftal slukug ‘it has been raining all summer’; Eu 1910 ulaam 
flaan tugidam chimikaa slaagagtalakat ‘he has not been out of his house for a 
whole month’(J 39:61); A 1952 angalim agnagan huuzuu ukaagazanat ‘he used 
to visit here every day (lit. all passing day)’. 

Some similar examples: Au 1949 tugiyag tuung ul mayaagnan ‘we stayed 
there trapping for amonth’ (1959:127, 36 (12));A 1952 angaligt ama amgit saganat 
attanagtxidix biisattanas hiilaStazadas ‘they said that they must have slept a day 
and a night, it is said’ (N.M. 3:99); amgif akiitat amgigsxagas attakus ‘they were 
watched even at night” (N.M. 3:34); hingamatal tugidagahlina& hingay hiilagtal 
ike that it was going on every month’ (N.M. 1.19). 

The exact meaning of qanax ‘winter’ depends on the preceding sentence, 
which has qan’gim ilan ‘in the winter’, in En 1909 Nugagiqat qgasilix 
saaqudakadaguum, qan’gim ilan qaanaasat magastalix qanakuum, 
qasiqangin chugadagqalinagulux. Qasiqangin tataam qanax chugaagutaagiimu- 

lux, ... ‘N., after spending the summer storing food, would give celebrations in the 
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winter and run out of food. Having again run out of stored food one winter, ...’ g 
44:1-2), ™ 


3.7.2. Adverbials in an adverbial case or in the relative 
Several positional nouns are used in a temporal sense, in the locative and/or 
in the ablative, see Aleut Dictionary under agal-, al-, haza-, asl-, guudg-, i-, il- 
kad-, ku, sitx-, ufm-. An example is gan’ gim ilan ‘in the winter’ at the end of the 
preceding section. Another is A 1952 slug agnagan huzugan ilan txidix agiidal 
‘visiting each other every summer’, barely different from the absolutive slut agnagan 
huzau (N.M. 3:5-6). The adjunct may be clausal (see 3.14.4.4) or anaphoric, with- 
out a suffixal reference in the verb, e.g. A 1952 agalagaan ‘after that’ (N.M. 3:77), 
In A 1952 wan angalimaan atxafsangan agikung ‘I°ll fix it today (lit for this 
fay) wan is in the absolutive case like a subject of the ambivalent angali- ‘day, be 
ry”. 
The special ablative forms E amgaan, A amgaax ‘at night i i 
night’, etc. (2.1.1.4.2.)) seem to be contrastive (at night rather than in tho day ti 
e.g. A 1950 amgaax alax signagtam ilan waagal amaxsis ‘they came back at twelve 
o’clock in the night’, cf. 1952 hingamatal angalinat aguun, amgim ilan uglaangil 
tanag chignigtadag ‘when it has been a day like that (sunny), in the night dew falls 
and makes the ground wet? (1959:78, 10 (5), and 80, 13 (31)). 
; The apparent relative forms qilam ‘in the moming, this morning’, qilagan 
fom tts “A ae aed , BE yam ‘yesterday’, etc., probably reflect locative 
The pronominal forms qanayaam ‘when’, wa’ ‘ , 
hamahliim ‘long time ago’, and the particle tataam ‘again’, tatahliim'one : 
have a 3R sg. suffix, appatently in reference to the time rather than to a person , 
Multiplicatives in -di-m (2.1.5. 3.) may also be temporal, e.g.A 1950, slumaan 
atagadim sunam North Star asagtaa anagis laavkimaan waagaasazakug ‘the 
ship called North Star brings goods to the store once a year’ (1959:78, 7 (37)); En 
1935 angalim ngaan aalgidim isugim ulun qalix “eating seal meat twice a day’. 


3.8. Verb phrases 
The verbal part of a Single clause, final or non-final, ma i 

form, marked for mood/tense (2.1.9.) and possibly modified by. sone Se eaeat 
suffix(es), notably for tense or modality (2.2.6.8-9.). Or it Inay be a phrase headed 
by an auxiliary verb, also marked for mood/tense (including zero, the general) and 
possibly modified by some derivational suffix(es). As most of the auxiliaries are 
used also as independent verbs the phrases have close affinities with the complex 
Sentences to be discussed in the next sections. The phrases are (1) headed by indexi 


cal auxiliaries and (2) periphrastic expressions of 
also Betgslant oda) p us of performance and appearance. Cf. 





Sita 
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3.8.1. Phrases headed by indexical auxiliaries 
These auxiliaries include (1) the neutral a-, Au u- ‘to be’ and certain deriva- 
tives, (2) demonstrative verbs in -ma- (2.1.7.7.), (3) temporal and (4) modal auxilia- 


ries. 


3.8.1.1. a-, Au u- ‘to be” 

Phrases with the conjunctive may have the same meaning as simple forms 
and may serve to simplify the morphology, especially in the case of stems in -t- and 
in the anterior and conditional (see 2.1.9.8-9.). The examples are Atkan and Attuan, 
e.g. A 1950 anagit hamang uku-lakan a-na-g = uku-na-f-ula-q ‘I did not see 
anything there’; Au 1949 hingaa qilaa uchiitila(m) tayafugunaa asqas unan ‘next 
morning they killed the male teacher’ (1959:126, 34 (14)), probably = asqahnan; A 
1860 Adam hadagaan hisix Anag ‘I came forth from the Father’ (John 16.28; B 
1870 differently); A 1909 tanagiim hadan ixchigalil ana&taa(n) ‘after he had started 
on the way back to his territory’ (J 77:245), presumably = ixchiqalinagtaan; qaqat 
inas aam [= inatxaam] ‘after he had finished his food’ (J 77: 141); changasxa aqaan 
[=changatxaan] ‘(the skin) he had put on’ (J 77:50); ... hiila&taku tutalka adaan 
[presumably = tutadaan] maasal ‘because he had heard (usually) it being said that 
w (J 76:193). 

Another usage is the combination with a series of conjunctive forms (cf. 
3.9.), e.g. A 1950 ...slachxizaguu sadahligan tunumkal aygaxs aaluftal azakus 
‘when it is fine weather they are outside talking, walking and smiling’ (1959:77, 7 
(15); the suffix -za- ‘usually’ marks the whole series); A 1840 ... ngaan hiisaftalka, 
.. ngaan hiisaxtalka, ... ngaan hiisaftalka aqaa ‘telling her ..., telling her ..., told 
her (to do so and so)’ (V B 3:5-8). 

The copula combines also with participial tenses (2.1.9.3.), e.g. with the gen- 
eral of a demonstrative auxiliary in A 1971 kiin aku& hagal hingamag aataa 
(dubitative) ‘wonder who is the one coming there’; A 1860 hamayaa un’giftachi 
a& ‘on him you rely’ John 5.45, E 1870 haman txichi un’ gitanachi; translates a 
Russian relative clause). In a non-final clause the copula serves mostly as a connec- 
tive, see 3.16 (4). 

With the suffix -%ta- the copula serves as an inferential auxiliary, see 3.8.1.4. 
below. 


3.8.1.2. Demonstrative auxiliaries 

The demonstrative auxiliaries serve to indicate the place or time of the state 
or activity in the speech situation or in the context (cf. 2.1.7.1.); sometimes there is 
another form of the same demonstrative in the same clause. As the demonstrative 
verbs are used also as simple predicates (2.1.7.7.) the use as auxiliaries is not quite 
distinctive. They most frequently head a verb in the conjunctive but combine also 
with the intentional and other verbal forms. 
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3.8.1.2.1. Phrases with the conjunctive 

The forms with the simple suffix -ma- appear to combine most frequently 
with the conjunctive of intransitive or reflexive verbs, e.g. A 1950 (ting asXanil 
angaliqaang mal) uymina-lakan gumakug ‘(because I got tired today) I don’t feel 
quite well now’ (1959:78, 8 (6)); qanaax haqa-l hingamaxtxidix ‘where do you 
(two) come from ?” (shorter: qanaax hagaftxidix); hlak haqa-lakan hamamakux 
‘my two sons did not come in’; chigtat txin haagataatu-lakan umamakug ‘the 
rain will not be stopping now’ (1959:78, 10 (8)); A 1952 ganan tana al sakaax 
kuuga-l sakamag saka ‘which island is emerging out there 7’ (reportedly said about 
Kasatochi Island when it was emerging); Eu 1909 hiftalix wakun qidaasalix gida- 
lix gumanaan away hinag awa ‘be said that he was crying because of them (lit. 
crying because of these he was crying)’ (J 34:84). 

The main verb may also be transitive but then the auxiliary may also be 
transitivized by the suffix -usa-. Examples with the simple auxiliary: Bu 1910agaya 
waan aslaan saagamagim madangin ma-lix agama-kug aga hi? ‘is that one up 
there behaving now in the usual way of an eagle (lit. doing what an eagle usually 
does) 7’ (J 35:58); A 1971 aySaasiin sakaafati-] akama-kuf ‘he is pushing out his 
boat out there’; A 1909 ilguu ayagaxtanaagiigan haga-l guma-qaan hiisagtalka 
‘saying that (s)he was coming to marry her granddaughter’ (J 78:183; anaphoric 
reference to the referent of ilguu ‘her granddaughter’), Examples with the transitivized 
auxiliary: A 1952 plaastiralgita-1 hingama-asa-kung ‘I put a plaster on it, you see’ 
(1959:80, 13 (25)); hamang adum akangan hachita-] hamama-asa-l ‘having him 
jammed up there against the ceiling of the cave’ (N.M. 3:76). 

The same kind of agreement obtains in the passive, e.g. A 1952 hingay 
qulangiin qan’gimaan anafis taxsanaag-sxa-l guma-lga-zakuf ‘that is why we 
are storing things (supplies) for the winter’ (1959:80, 13 (17)); hiikulgal ud-hadan 
angaginangis sam iglugangis chuxtanas hi-ila-fa-] guma-lga-zakus ‘that is why 
the people around here are said to have worn bird-skin clothes’ (N.M. 1:40). 

Derivatives in-ma-ta-, which add a nuance of quality (‘to be or do like DEM’), 
are used in the same way as the simple ones, e.g. A 1950 alqus anuxtal hingamatat 
‘what are you thinking about (being like that)’; A 1952... qanang kum anuxtaasal 
umamatal, sagaagan agaliguun, qachfiin ilaa kuum inaqaam amduxs igiim 
nadusaqadaguum, tutal hagumataqalizanagt hiisa&tanag ‘wondering where he 
(his partner) could be, when he was on the point of falling asleep, when he pinched 
his own skin, he began to become alert (lit. feel), he said’ (N.M. 3:89); Eu 1909 
aqadaagiim tunulak(a)n ingamtalik(u)% haway amasxaqag ‘then he remained 
silent (lit. did not talk) until he was asked’ (J 34:88). 


3.8.1.2.2. Phrases with the intentional 

The intentional indicates an activity starting with or subsequent to the situa- 
tion marked by the auxiliary (cf. 3.10.), e.g. A 1950 qanaanu-umis hingamagt 
‘where are you going 7”; A 1952 gignag imus alitxu-ugan hamamanas ‘they in- 
tended to attack going around the fire’ (N.M. 3:65); A 1909 gumatahlig ma-agan 
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agulaxt mal ‘as he did not intend to do only like that (lit. like this)’ (177:144); 
; Ep 1941 amakun alanaagsa-akigin gumanatxin atxatxalinag ‘he started to pre- 
are those with which he was going to hunt whale’. 

: Heading the intentional of a transitive verb the auxiliary is transitivized in A 
Be. 1952 sul igiim ayagaasa-afan haguma-asa-naan histakuu ‘he Said that he was 
% going to take her for his wife’ (1959:80, 16 (3)); Au 1909 asqas-afika tagama-asa- 
:° kuun maasaka, E astas-akagan aguma-asa-kuun “because he did so 
in order to kill him (or: because he was about to kill him)’ (J 80:32). 

The corresponding passive (suffix -ula-) is used in A 1909 hama(n) ayagat 
: ayaga[@Jaag(an) hamamaalaqaa ukugaadablimulax ... ‘the woman who was g0- 
FE. ing to be married was not even seen ..2 (1. 77:234). The following construction with 
the active optative is rather an instance of a complex sentence (cf. 3.10.1.2): A 1952 
.. nal haman gignag imus astasagtas hamamaalakus mal ... ‘so as they were 
induced (lit. done so to) to attack (lit. kill) going around that fire’ (N.M. 3:61; like- 
wise 3:110). 








3,8.1.2.3. Constructions with the present and the remote past : 

The demonstrative verb seems to function as an auxiliary in Eb 1984 
chimingin ukustak(u)ng gumaasakung ‘I just saw the tracks of it’, with the 
transitivizing suffix -usa- in agreement with the preceding transitive verb. But the 
following instances, where the object of the main verb is the subject of the demon- 
strative verb, have the structure of complex sentences (cf.3. 11.2.5.2.):A 1971 tayagug 
sismita-ku-ng hingamata-ku-f ‘that js the man I am supporting’; A 1952 slafuqadal 
imyagxchgiikag anuxtaasa-ku-ng umama-ku- uma ‘now I want it to become calm 
and possible to fish (Lit. { want it to become calm and possible to fish, (it) is now) 
(1959:80, 15 (1)). ; 

Similarly with the remote past of a passive in A 1909 wan ayagaan 
aniqduyuugit agiitagsiidal asgasxa-qa- hagumataagutal agtakut ukul ‘find- 
ing his wife lying there (in turn) killed together with her poor children’ (J 76:158). 

The present in the relative case indicates likewise the structure of acomplex 
sentence (cf. 3.11.2.2.1.) in A 1950 Piitram masinangis magagibli-lakag-im 
hamamanag aftal, ... ‘Peter’s motor had apparently (see 3.8.1.4.) not suffered very 
badly then, and ..2(1959:78, 9 (10). 


3.8.1.3. Temporal auxiliaries , , ; 

There are two main types of temporal phrases, the one with the main verb in 
the intentional (2.1.9.4.2.), the other with the main verb in the conjunctive. (2.1.9.2.). 
Most of the phrases of the former type refer to the future while phrases of the latter 


type refer to the past. 
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3.8.1.3.1. Phrases with the intentional 
3.8.1,3.1.1. ag, Au ug- 

This auxiliary may have originated from the transitive verb a®-, Au u8- ‘to 
put; to give’, but its transitivity is determined by the preceding main verb. Together 
with the intentional it indicates expectation or time to come, in the present an imme- 
diate future, in the remote a remote future (the latter obsolete in modern Eastern), 
e.g. A Piitra’ waagaagan afgikug ‘Peter is coming, is about to come’; Piitrag 
waafaagan afnag ‘Peter will come back later’. 

The two terms of the phrases agree in person, e.g. A 1950 huzukix hadamis 
huyaakin agikux ‘both of them will come to you’; A 1952 kimiingan agikug ‘T’ll 
go down’; Ea 1910 astasxaamin aqagtxin ‘(then) you will be killed’ (J 16:2); A 
1950 tataam hamangudagan huyaamchix agnatxichix ? ‘will you be going over 
there again (tomorrow) 2”. In later Atkan there is partial or full contraction in the 
3.person and in the 1.person but not generally in the 2. person, e.g. 1950 old speaker 
txin ukuStahliingan agnaq, young speaker txin ukugtahli-inaq ‘I’ll see you later’; 
1952 txin kiduungan agnaq, txin kidu-unag ‘T’ll help you’; 1970’s waaga-afikug, 
waafaapikut ‘he’s about to come’, but haqaamis agnaxt ii? or haqaanaft fi? ‘are 
you coming later ?’ 

Anaphoric reference is marked in both terms in Eastern, in Atkan only in the 
auxiliary, e.g. Eu 1984 suukag(a)n agikuu ‘he’s going to take it’, suukig(i)n 
agikungin ‘they are going to take it’; Ep 1983 suukaangan agikung / agikuning 
‘Tl take it / them’; but A 1860 lagaan suugan aqaa ‘he will take it from him’ 
(Luke 11.22); lmis atxafsafan agikumas ‘we will prepare it for You’ (Mark 14.12); 
A 1950 hagal agungis agiitaangan agikuning ‘if they come I'll go with them’; 
laterA Piitram suu(gan)-agikuu, suugikuu ‘Peter is going to take it’; maa(ngan)- 
aqang, maagang ‘]’1I do it later’. 

The phrases are used also in the conjunctive, indicating an inceptive action, 
in Attuan commonly a near future or a question, e.g. A 1978 hital Slaagagtaangan 
afsiting ‘I am going outside for a while now’; A 1952 kadim hadagaan malgaliin 
udang anafgiqas aftanas, ilakuchangis hagatananing imis higtaangan afsiting 
‘now I shall tell you the little I know about how people lived here in the early days’ 
(N.M. 1:1); Au 1952 asuung usiting ‘1 80 over to the other side’; ma angaliking 
maagaag us ‘he’ll be back this evening’;A 1952 hadan huyaamis afsxat ii? ‘will 
you be going to him 7; Au 1952 ganaanuum ufsit ‘where are you going 7” The 
conjunctive is used also in subordinate clauses such as the following, with a verb of 
utterance (cf. 3.15,3.1.): En 1983 Voskrisiiniyam ilan chitachfisxaang(an) agiting 
[= afsiting] iistanag ‘he said that I would be married on Sunday’, 

In old Eastern the phrases were used also in the optative, both positive and 
negative, e.g. Ea 1910 Ayagam ugigigan ilan taaman agaamin afiittxin. Taga 
ayagaadam ugifiganulux ilan tataam agaadalilagaamin afiiftxin. “By all means 
get inside a married woman. But do not get inside an unmarried girl again,’ (J 16:14- 
15; story about a spirit), 

In his grammatical sketch Jochelson listed negative phrases in the present 
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3 and the remote: Eastern sulagaangan agikuging / agnaqing ‘I will not take ‘ {ob- 


ject left out), but there are no examples in his texts. In Atkan only a verb with an 


4 obligatory negation (idagta-lakan ‘to know’, “not ignore”) is used in this way, eg. 


idagtalagaamis agikuun ‘you will recognize (know) it’, idatalagaamis aqaan 
‘you will know it sometime’. The negated future (improbability) of other verbs is 


= expressed by the suffix -duuka-, -zuuka- (2.2.6.8.) with a negation, the negated 
e present -lakag- for the foreseeable future, the negated general for the unlimited 
* future, e.g. Piitrat waagaduukalakag ‘Peter probably won’t come back (now)’; 


Piitra waafazuukagulax ‘Peter will probably never come back here’. In Eastern 
this suffix is used also in positive statements, e.g. qilagan uku&taduu(ka)kung 
‘Tl see him tomorrow’. 

The auxiliary may also have certain derivative suffixes, eg. A195: 2slagatum 
iganaa haqaagan agiigutaku& ‘terribly stormy weather will be coming again’ 
(1959:79, 13 (12));Au 1952 maagag aqalil ‘he’ll soon be back’ (lit. he is beginning 
to be about to come back). 


3.8.1.3.1.2. ag-ta- ; 

Tn Atkan the auxiliary a8- with the suffix -(&)ta- ‘temporarily’ or ‘appar- 
ently’ (2.2.6.1.) indicates in the present, in the interrogative conjunctive and in par- 
ticipial constructions an immediate or near past, e.g. (1970's) Piitrat waagaafan 
aftaku& ‘Peter came back a while ago’; Piitra’ waaaagan aftal ii? ‘did Peter 
come back ?’; Piitrat waafalagaagan agtaku ‘Peter did not come back as ex- 
pected’; 1950 sabaakam kigiigan a&takuu ‘the dog bit him’, sabaakam kigiigan 
aftal if? ‘did the dog bite him ?’; Navy-m sunaa al higaku% tutaangan atakung 
‘I heard (a while ago) it being said to be a Navy ship’ (1959:79, 11 (25)); 1340 
hingaya malgahlilix anuxtaangan agtakuning malix ‘just as I have been thinking 
it to be’ (V B 1:14). ; ; 

In rapid speech and commonly in the later language there is partial contrac- 
tion in the 3. and L.person, e.g. 1909 hama[kux] hlakuchax hamamaasa(a@an) 
aftakukin ‘the two little boys he had seen (lit. done so to) earlier’ (J 76:99); 1950 
(young speaker) maagan hiftta-aftanat makug ‘he did what he said he would do’, 
but maamis hiftaamis aftanat mada ‘do what you said you would do’; 1952 old 
speaker alagum achidan timas sakaagasagin aXtakus, young speaker tingin 
sakaafati-aftakus ‘we came down to the beach’; kalulga-aftaku ‘we (passive) 
shot it’; 1973 saxtal unalagaa-aftakuq ‘I was lazy and didn’t cook’. In modern 
Atkan there is full contraction in the 3. and 1.person, e.g. waaga(agan) aftakug > 
waafaagtakug ‘he came back a while ago’; uku(ungan) atakung > ukuugtakung 
‘ it a while ago’. , 

* ‘om old Eastern of Akutan there is an example with the additional suffix -gali- 
(if not a-Rta-gali- 2.2.6.9): asfaam(i)n aXtagilkutxinaan [syncopated from 
aftagaliku&txinaan J... ‘(you said you would do so and so) even after you were 
dead’ (J 2:8). The regular Eastern equivalent of the Atkan auxiliary, however, is the 
suffix -iaqalta- (2.2.6.8.), e.g. En 1982 qaqadaaqaltaku& ‘he finished eating a little 
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while ago’; nung agiigqaltakuu ‘he gave it to me a while ago’. This suffix seems to 
be derived from the optative-intentional -iaf- with the suffixes -qali-, which corre. 3 
sponds to the auxiliary ag-, and -%ta-, so the underlying idea seems to be the same as 
in Atkan. 


sto come’ (J 55:9), transposed into Atkan 1973 as angalit haqaafan amuku; Ea 
= 1952 uukigin [Eu 1984 nuukigin) maayuqalikungin ‘they were about to reach it/ 
them’. 
f In Eastern the sense of ‘soon’ is expressed by the remote of the suffix -iaqila- 
(2.2.6.8.), €.g. En 1982 Piitrat waagaaqlanag ‘Peter will come back soon’; Eu 
84 qilagan uuglagang ‘I’l! see (lit. reach) him tomorrow’; Ea 1910 txin 
E: akuufaasaagqalanafgulting ‘T will not carry you to shore’ (J 28:8). This suffix is 
used also in the optative, in the negative with the suffixal negation before it, e.g. Eu 
1910 sagatulagaagqilaaxtxin ‘don’t sleep late’ (J 35:8). The order of the negation 
indicates a phrasal origin of the suffix: an apocopated intentional + qila- ‘to do in 
the morning’, cf. 3.8.1.3.2.1. 


3.8.1.3.1.3. A, Au amu- 

This auxiliary may have originated from the verb amw- ‘to dress’ in an ear- 
lier sense of getting ready (cf. hatsa- ‘to get ready’, E also ‘to dress’). 

Jn the present and in the interrogative conjunctive it indicates a near future: 
‘to be ready to, about to’, in modern Atkan ‘will soon’, e.g. A 1860 astaagan amukug 
‘(his son who) was about to die, at the point of death’ (John 4.47); Au 1909 maqat 
maag-amuku& ‘he begins to behave (it. do) as he did before’ (J 81:21, HE maqalikug), 


safaa amukufgaa ‘after she had fallen asleep (lit. began to sleep)’ (ibid. 24, E 3,8.1.3.1.4. safa- ‘to sleep; to pass the night’ 





safaqalikugaan), A 1950 waafaagan amuku& ‘he’ll be coming soon’; A 1971 
Piitrak waafaafan amul ji? ‘will Peter be coming soon ?’. It admits certain deriva- 
tive suffixes, e.g. A 1950 (young speaker) waaga-amugalikug ‘he'll be coming 
soon’; A 1952 qan’git amaatxaqadaagan amuugutakut ‘winter will soon again 
be close at hand’ (said in October, 1959:79, 13 (19)). Participle of the derivative 
in -usa- (2.2.5.2.) inA 1860 magaqadaasaagan amuusanamas ‘(the fact) that we 
are about to perish’ (Mark 4.38; E 1870 tumaniin hikiigin-afikuniin). 

; In the remote, in Atkan, the auxiliary indicates a past, in modern Atkan a 
distant past, possibly a distance of several years, e.g. 1950 hamahliyaachxuzaam 
waagaangan amunagq ‘I came here a very long time ago’; hamahliim ngus afiifan 
amuqaa ‘he gave it to me a long time ago’; 1971 Piitrat waagaagan amunag ii? 
‘did Peter come here long ago ?’; 1952 akayug imax agulal angaliilaa- 
ammugaxtxidix hiisa&tanas hiila&tazas ‘they said that they had been taken across 
the strait all day (bleeding), it is said’ (N.M. 3:77); 1909 hakaax kimkalidaag(an) 
amunax ‘while they had started descending from up there’ (J 79:40); 1860 il aafan 
amuqaam hadan ‘to where he was before’ (Mark 4.38; E 1870 kadimadaan ilan 
aqaam hadan). In " Atkan the phrases are contracted and used like an English 
simple past, e.g. waafaamunag ‘he came back here’; iming agiimugaa ‘ i 
to me’. In Atkan 1909 it was used also with the sonfuneteg haputatal wins 
nagan qanguugutalix amunax ‘the two had gone into their house again’ (J 79:43). 

In traditional sentence final formulas the participle of the auxiliary may indi- 
cate a past or a fictitious future, e.g. A 1909 txin inifsitaaf(an) amunaan hiftal 
iganafii ‘he said he was happy, it is said’ (J 76:241);Au 1909 ...hiisataat amunaan 
hixtal hiZana@ii ‘... he said that he said, it is said’ (J 82:9, E iistagalinaan igtalix 
iganayii). 

Like af-, this auxiliary does not combine with a main verb in th i 
For the future the negated -duuka-, -zuuka- (2.2.6.8.) is used, for the past the simple 
remote. 

; To amu- in the present may correspond Emaayu- ‘to are to, be about 
begin to’, e.g. En 1910 angali< aqaagan maayukué-aan ‘when dayligt was about 





As an auxiliary with the intentional this verb in the remote, in the interroga- 


tive conjunctive, and in the imperative and optative indicates a future with an inter- 
val of one night, in Eastern also a more indefinite future, e.g. A 1971 qilagan 
hagaagan sagana ‘he will come tomorrow’; En 1936 qilagan asla qaangan 
sagaqang aqatalakaging, tafa Aguugug agacha qaaging nung agiigan safanat 
amasukug ‘I don’t know if I’ll eat anything tomorrow, but perhaps God will give 
me something to eat’; A 1950 haakus angaginas huzungis imyagiigin sagal ii? 


‘will all those people go fishing (with deep-sea line) tomorrow 7’; sadahligan imis 
hittaangan sagaqaning ‘I’ll tell it (pl.) to you outside tomorrow’; Eu 1909 (trans- 
lated from Attuan) ... qilagan txin asix Qixtika tanaadaafan sagaakagan iftaqaa 
‘said that he (the other one) should the next day visit Q. with him’ (J 85:8); E 1909 
sla chiganag ulux, txin atxiigan saganax ‘a wind is not ariver, some time or other 
it will stop’ (proverb, Jochelson 1933:86); Ep 1941 ukuliimin safaqaan ‘you will 
find him some day’; Eu 1984 uftaang(an) sagaqang ‘T'll go there (lit. reach it) 
some time (perhaps after three or four days or even a month)’. In Eastern the anaphoric 
reference may be marked also in the main verb, e.g. En 1982 suukam(in) [also 
suum(in)] sagada (imper. 2.sg.), suukamchin sagaagachin (optat. 2.pl.) ‘take it 


tomorrow’. 


3.8.1.3.2. Phrases with the conjunctive 

These phrases are headed by verbs that indicate (1) a certain point or portion 
of time, (2) a certain length of time. They have close affinity to conjoined predicates 
where the conjunctive qualifies the head, such as A qidal tunugtakut ‘(s)he talks 
weepingly’ (3.9.3.2.). 


3,8.1.3.2.1. Point or portion of time 

safia- in the remote is used in Atkan also with the conjunctive, to indicate a 
past with an interval of one night, in which case qilagan means ‘yesterday’ (E yam) 
or ‘the day before’, e.g. 1950 braatang qilagan waagal saganax ‘my brother came 
back yesterday’; 1971 qilagan sagalakan saganaq ‘yesterday I could not (lit. did 
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not) sleep’; 1950 sabaaka& txin kixs saganaf if? ‘did the dog bite you yesterday?’; 
chigta malgal sagaqa& ? ‘was it rain yesterday ?’; ukugtal safaqang hama ‘] 
saw him yesterday’ (1959:78, 9 (44); 1860 ... chinglam afiisalka sagaqaa ‘yester- 
day (at the seventh hour) the fever left him’ (John 4.52); 1840 asagaan akug 
gumaasalka safaqaan aftakuf ukulix ‘seeing that it was his cousin he had done 
so to (killed) the day before’ (V B 2:4). In Eastern the recent past (2.1.9.3.2.) is used 
in this sense, e.g. 1870 yam uluung chasam ilan chinglagan ilaan agalaaganaa 

‘yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him’ (John 4.52), 

The other verbs in question have an ambivalent stem (2.2,1.), used also as 
temporal adverbials in the absolutive case (3.7.1.). As auxiliaries they may indicate, 
like the adverbials, (a) a definite point of time or (b) a certain portion of time, or else 

are used as (c) independent verbs meaning ‘to pass x (time)’ or ‘to be x’. 

angali- ‘day’ is used 

(a) in a final predicate in the general (no mood/tense suffix) and in non-final clauses 

in the sense of ‘(earlier) today’ or ‘(earlier) that day’, e.g. A (and B) Piitrat waafal(ix) 
angalig ‘Peter came back today (earlier today)’; Au 1952 ma qilaf his angalig ‘he 
went out this morning’; A 1952 haang as angaling ‘I put it there (earlier today)’; 
sunang ukuftal angaliin ii? ‘did you see me taking it 7; A 1952 wan angalig 
igaxtaX kuugalakan angalikum gqilagan agach waafaagan amasukut ‘today the 
airplane did not show up but perhaps it will come tomorrow’; A 1950 ting asfanil 
angaliqaang mal uyminalakan gumakugq ‘because I got tired today I don’t feel 
quite well now’; A 1950 maangan hixtal angalining maangan agikuq ‘T’ll do 
what Ihave said I’ll do’; En 1909 iqya% ukuxtagli-kan-aan [see 3.14.3.2.1.] angali- 
&ta-na-an txin nuugan agaliingan ‘when a baidarka man he had seen earlier in the 
day was about to reach him’ (J 45:9). 

(b) in a final predicate in the present or another tense and in non-final clauses in the 
sense of ‘today, the whole day’, e.g. A 1950 chigtal angalikut ‘it is raining today’; 
Eu 1984 aygaxsix angalkuging ‘I walked all day’; A 1952 hugnaazat malgal 
angalikum taxtikum qinganat masxal ‘it was warm in the day but when it got 
dark it was cool’; E 1870 tumaniin angalim husuu awalix chinglig kayugiqa- 
daasalix angalikuniin ‘when we have worked the whole day and got tired by the 
heat all day’ (Matthew 20.12). 

(c) as an independent verb in the sense of ‘to pass the day’, possibly headed by the 
same verb in function (a), e.g. Au 1909 hiing angalil angaliku(m), angalit inas 
angalif uuyatakug ‘when he had passed the day there, had finished the day’ J 
82:7). It has the transitivizing suffix -usa- in En 1910 qasuugsxin angaliisaagu- 
tananing chugalakagin ‘the food I have spent the whole day again getting is not 
sufficient’ (J 74:15). With a temporal subject it constitutes a predicate by itself 
(3.1.1.7.), e.g. A 1971 agang angalikug ‘it is my birthday today (lit. my being born 
is today)’. 

qila- ‘morning’, amag- ‘night’, and other temporal words or derivatives (suffix 


2.2.4.5. -Rsi-, or-t-) have corresponding functions, although the difference between 
(a) and (b) are less clear-cut. 





ieee 
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(a) In Atkan derivatives in -Rsi-, e.g. 1950 qilam waaféal gilafsis ‘they came back 


j this morning’; ukuital qilagsing ‘I saw him this morning’ ; kamgalgalakan qilagsi 


i i i ing’ (1959:79, 11 (17)); agal qilafsiku& 
‘there was no worship (service) this morning’ ( . h 
“it was born this morning’ (reason for -ku- unclear); amgaax alax signatam ilan 


: waagal amaxsis ‘they came back at 12 o’clock in the night’ (1959:78, 10 (5)); ukugtal 


angalikingsing ‘I saw him this evening’ (angali(m)-king-a), 1952 wangal dayagsiz, 
Au ma avit maafal ayafsi% ‘he came in last night (late evening)’; but Eu 1984 
waafalix qilakug ‘he came in this morning’ = qilam waag(a)laaganak (recent past, 
2:1.9.3.2,). Here perhaps also Au 1909 misiisaafuung ting ayugnil gan’ gaanaq (E 
qanagnaqing) ‘last winter I set out to hunt foxes’ J 80:1); A 1973 sunam kugan 
ayuxtal amaxtikus ‘we went out on a ship in the night (or that night) (amax-t- 
from Attuan); Ba 1974 igagsilix qanikingtxalikug awa ‘he started to build a baidarka 
i ing’ >[g]i-(m)-king-a). ; 
wD Ee rere et ailakug ‘I worked all morning’ (or I spent the morning 
working’); A 1950 chiftal amagikug ‘it rained last night ; amgim huzuu achunal 
amaxsikug (perhaps for amagikug) ‘it has been blowing all night’; Eu 19: 
umladalix amaxkuqing ‘I woke up several times (-da-) last night’ 5 Eu 1909 
sagalakan amagnagqing ‘I did not sleep that night’ (J 40:49); Au 1909 igiyuki im 
saguliisaka amaxtikuu ‘she was kept sleepless all night by his two children ( 
84:4); A 1952 uuquchiingis gigunal ganagikus ‘foxes were hard to get this win- 
ter’; Eu 1909 wan qanax kuluuman ulou alanalakan qanagikut ‘this winter mere 
is plenty of cow meat’ (J 38:21); En 1909 aniqdum ukuugu-kan-aan 3. . if 
ganagikuu ‘the child had waited for her all winter’ (J 50:44); A 1952 slum. , ee 
chigtal slukug ‘it has been raining all summer’; A 1950 qganang amal slut ‘wl ere 
did you pass the summer ?” (lit. ‘where were you in the summer ”). Jn Attuan q 
had the meaning ‘until morning’, e.g. 1952 sagall gilating (conjunctive) T slept @ 
night) until the morning’; avim ukaafii saQalak qilating T did not sleep from rm - 
night to the morning’; 1909 with angali- in 80:19) (a): hiing sagal qilal angaliqaa 
‘when I had slept there until the morning’ 19). . . 
‘o E.g. A 1952 hagumatal angaginas qaatulakan qanagzanas hiltattadss > 
that way the people lived through the winter without starving, it is said’ (N M. ; . 
With the transitivizing -usa- En 1909 sagachfilakakan amagusaqadaagiim av 
ing spent the night with him not letting him sleep’ J 49:4); qugaanguusaaingin 
ngaan atxagsxan amagusaqaliqaa nawa ‘spent the night preparing magic Prot C- 
tors for him’ (J 48:12); passive Idmaaxtun achuugiz tanadgusim ‘ an 
qafanaasaalalix amagulagag ‘I. was entertained with a feast in the lower Me age 
during the night’ (J 48:24). A transitivized derivative may also have a inner 
ject, e.g. E 1978 chittat qilaasaagaltakug ‘it started raining this morning’, “It. 
morning with rain’. ; 
“ Ce rtaleokan Burenin 1909 used angali- also with the general and the remote: 
qitaf anfitaadag angalil(i)x akugaan ‘until the cramp had become a erie 
(J 34:42); hamaag(a)qaan angalilix luda§(i)qadasxagaxtxin ‘the day he 
rived there he had lost his older brothers (he said)’ (J 34:136, 141). 
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3.8.1.3.2.2. Length of time 

ukut-, as a full verb ‘to turn (something or somebody) toward (something)’ 
and ‘to show up after having been away for some time’, as a temporal auxiliary 
indicates ‘for some time or a rather long time’, e.g. Eu 1984 awalix ukutikut ‘he 
has been working for a long time’; A 1950 qanang al ukusit ‘where have you been 
all this time 7”; A 1860 haman azaatag slug imis awal ukutikug ‘that many years 
I have been working for you’ (Luke 15.29); A 1978 suna% hagal ukutiku& way 
waagakug ‘the ship has been coming (been expected to come) for some time and 
just arrived’ (likewise En 1978). After two other auxiliaries in A 1909 hiing axs 
gumal angalil ukusag(an) amunaan hiftal ‘she said that she had been moving 
along there for some time’ (J 78:177). 

hafit-, as a full verb ‘to lift’, vr. ‘to rise’, as an auxiliary indicates ‘for some 
time’ or ‘some time ago’, e.g. En 1935 chingliisaadalix txin aitiku& ‘(the bath 
house) has been too hot all day’; A 1909 tatahliim txin ayugniigutal txin hagitnag 
‘he started over again for a while’ (J 77:203);A 1840 hlaan ukulakan hafitikumaan 
‘he had not been finding his son for some time’ (V B 2:1); A 1950 waa@al hagitnag 
‘he came in the other day (two or three days ago)’. 

hula-, as a full verb ‘to dawn (of daylight), to begin (of month), to come or 
happen in the morning (e.g. of wind)’, as an auxiliary indicates ‘in or until the morn- 
ing or tomorrow’, e.g. A 1973 chagilgut asfes hulal aftaku& ‘he killed a big hali- 
but in the morning’ (for a&takut see 3.8.1.4.); A 1978 tanasxan sagal hulakug ‘I 
slept at camp last night (until the morning)’; transitivized Ea 1909 amakun 
uulngiiftxin qakaadgulix ulaasaku% awa ‘he dried his squirrels until dawn’ J 
7:15); A 1980 taangam ilan aftal hulaasal agumis ‘if you soak (lit. keep) them in 
fresh water overnight’. 

Angat-, as a full verb ‘to cool off, grow cold’, as an auxiliary indicates ‘until 
or in the morning’, e.g. 1909 sagalix ngatikugtaan angali haqakugaan ‘having 
slept until morning, when daylight came’ (J 76:205); hamaax hagumalgul aftakug 
ukugtalka ngatikung hama ‘this morning I saw (dreaming) him doing greatly’ J 
76:217). Likewise Au 1909 at-: hiingu sagal atiku, Eu iingun sa@alix ulakum 
‘having slept there until the morning’ (J 82:19). 

The Eastern adverbial unii% ‘recently’ as an auxiliary verb in the remote 
indicates ‘recently, some time ago’, e.g. Ekn 1982 waafalix uniignag ‘he came 
back here recently (a couple of days ago or perhaps a week ago)’. In the subdialect 
of St. Paul 1983 it had become a suffix by contraction with the preceding conjunc- 
tive: waagalnii@mag; so also with an anaphoric object unugulux ukulniifmang 
(rather than *ukulniigang) ‘I saw him a long time ago’. 

Attuan sti-na- ‘(did) yesterday, the preceding day’, e.g. 1952 his sina ‘he 
went out yesterday’; 1909 ting saganil sina ukuqaa ‘I went to sleep (and the next 
day ...)’ (J 80:8). 

In Atkan the phrase amaatxa agu- lit. ‘to make far’ has a similar function, 
e.g. 1952 chigtat kimduxs amaatxag aguhlikut ‘the rain has been pouring down 
for a long time now’; naga hagyayafidalakan amaatxag agunax ‘the inside (of 
the boat) has not been cleaned for a long time’. 
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E- 3.8.1.4. Modal auxiliaries 


The more important of these auxiliaries are derived from a-, Au u- ‘to be’ 
with suffixes used also with full verbs. 


3.8.1.4.1. a-Rta-, Au u-uya-Sta- (-aada-fta-) inferential 

Like a full verb with the suffix -Rta- (2.2.6.1. c), a phrase with this auxiliary 
indicates an event or state of affairs inferred from circumstances or report, including 
stories, or experienced by senses other than eyesight. The auxiliary may head a verb 
in (1) the conjunctive (Atkan), (2) the remote, (3) the intentional with or without the 
auxiliary a@- (3.8.1.3.1.1.), (4) the general. 


3.8.1.4.1.1. Atkan phrases with the conjunctive . 

With the auxiliary in the present (-ku-) the phrases with the conjunctive indi- 
cate an inference about the present or the immediate past, e.g. 1979 Piitra% waagal 
agtakug ‘Peter apparently is coming’ or ‘Peter apparently has come in’ (it is said to 
me, I see his boat, I heard him landing, or the like); Piitrag waagalakan aftaku& 
‘Peter apparently has not come’; 1950 alugiin al attakut ‘it must be your letter’; 
ulug txin chaknatigalil a&taku% ‘the meat is getting spoiled (I think)’; ugunul 
a&takung ‘I must have forgotten it’ (the fact of forgetting is not experienced); 1860 
tayagunaag Ting liidaasalix Ting suumchi waaéal aftakuftxichi ‘you are appar- 
ently coming to take Me as if I were (lit. likening Me to) a brigand’ (Mark 14.48). 
Ironical use: 1980 bumaagichxizalakan a%takut ‘wow, that’s some paper !’, lit. ‘it 
is apparently not a nice paper’. 

Such phrases are used also in a non-final predicate, e.g. 1952 Amrikaanchi 
sakaagal attakugaan ‘when the American[s] came out here’ (N.M. 2:26); 1950 
tayafut waafakum anagiin hamang ayfaasim nagan afiisal aftakuu ngaan 
kum sigusat ii? ‘the man [who] came in but left his stuff there in the boat, would 
you take it up from the beach for him?’ 

In the conjunctive the auxiliary may combine with a following temporal aux- 
iliary, e.g. 1950 hlang ludaagigan kalul aftal sagaqangis ‘my oldest son shot 
them (wild dogs) yesterday’; suna(m) kugan waaéal aftal qilasit ‘he came back 
on the ship this morning’; amgaax alax signagtam ilan waagal axtal amaxsis 
‘they came back at twelve o’clock last night’ (1959:78, 10 (5)). 

In Eastern just the suffix -ta- is used, e.g. En 1982 Piitrat waagattakug 
‘Peter apparently has come in (I’m told)’ (also ‘Peter has been in her’); 
waafattalakag ‘he has apparently not come in’; Ep 1984 ugunuxtagtakung ‘T 
must have forgotten it’; Eu 1909 atuung ulugtan maasatalaka@in afsaasanaqing 
‘Tlearned that six baidarkas were missing’ (J 40:66). 


3.8.1.4.1.2. Phrases with the remote (-ma-, -(2)ka-) 

Phrases with the remote indicate an inference about the past and are used 
frequently in stories. 

The auxiliary agrees in number with a 3.p. subject of the main verb, e.g. A 
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1952 haman agitaadaa Amuuxtam qigangan hadan tanaginag aftakug ‘his part- 
ner lived towards the east side of Amukta (according to the story)’ (N.M. 3:84); alax 
tayagux asagadudax akix, hamang adu(m) qalan changanax aftakux ‘two men 
who were cousins had entered into the bottom of the cave’ (ibid. 73); tukungis anas 
aftakus ‘he was their chief’ (ibid. 27; cf. 3.1.1.6.2.); Eu 1909 amakun qaankun 
uluftan ...Akungan nunan agtakun ‘those three baidarkas ... reached Akun Island 
(learned later)’ (J 40:78), Au 1909 sagan axtaki igina% uuyaxtakux ‘the end of 
his bird parka came off” (J 84:9). In Attuan (and in late Atkan), however, only the 
auxiliary may be marked for plural, e.g. 1952 hamaax [for tamaax] qagaanunag 
uuyagtakun ‘from there they went east’ (1959:125, 33 (36)). 

An enclitic subject pronoun for the 1. or 2.person goes with the auxiliary, 
while the negation goes with the main verb, e.g. A 1979 ting safaninat aftakuq ‘T 
must have fallen asleep (at that time)’;A 1860 Daviidam ... matxangis ii hilanagulax 
aktakuftxichix ‘have you not read what David did ..” (Mark 2.25); En 1975 
tutusiking agitaakakuq(i)ngaan madan(a)gulux axtakuqing ‘I could have kept 
my ears open (to stories) but (apparently) I didn’t’. 

In the case of anaphoric reference the auxiliary agrees in number with the 
outer subject, e.g. A 1979 Piitram ukugaa aftakug ‘Peter found it (they say)’, 
Piitram ukugangis aftakus ‘Peter found them’; ugunugang ataku& ‘] must have 
forgotten it’; A 1952 asaa haqataqadang aftakug ‘I don’t remember his name, lit. 
I must have ceased knowing his name’; A 1860 txichix tayafunaafis aduu hitxachix 
agtakug ‘you have made it a den (lit. cave) of brigands’ (Mark 11.17). Likewise in 
the passive, e.g. A 1952 hitnangis ukugaqas attakus ‘they were seen on the way 
out’ (N.M. 3:15). 

The auxiliary is very often in the present also in reference to the past, as in 
the examples above, in Attuan likewise in the conjunctive (cf. 2.1.9.2.), e.g. 1909 
Qaglaag hiing angaginag uuyaxtal ‘Raven lived there, according to the story’ (J 
82:1; E aftaku). But also the remote is used, with no apparent difference, e.g. A 
1952 kadim hadaan Qawalangis Niigugis huzuugizangis txidix ilagtal 
angafigalinas aftanas ‘Originally, all the Eastern Aleuts and the Andreanof Is- 
landers had started to live in friendship’ (N.M. 3:1; likewise 2,3, but from 7 on 
generally aftaku-); En 1909 Kanaagim suganga malgagag aftaku%. Malix ... 
wakun aan’ gilakaadaasalix txin aguqalinag nawa. ‘There was once a Koniag 
lad. And thinking about those ... he grew up’ (J 41:1-2). The phrases are used in. 
participial clauses as well, e.g. Au 1909 agluyigana% uuyaxta-na-an anuxtal, 
qiyanag uuyatal taga ‘thinking that he had got too far in his jealousy, he cried, so 
the story goes’ (J 84:10). 

In reference to a customary or repeated event or situation of the past the 
auxiliary may have the suffix -da-, A -za-, alone or in agreement with the main verb, 
e.g. A 1952 umay agach Kasakam qalgadaagamagii anax aXtazakug ‘that (pota- 
toes) used to be the main Russian food’ (NM. 3:46); dangis truba(m) qichiga 
liidanas aftazakus ‘their eyes were like a sharp telescope’ (N.M. 3:18); huzungis 
tanalfil inatzaqangis aftazakus ‘they used to bury (lit. finish burying) all of them’ 
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(N.M. 3:49). In Eastern, however, the suffix may indicate the usualness of telling, 
e.g. Eu 1909 ... txin hagumanag aftad(a)% awa ‘in that way he {avenged his sons) 
according to the story’ (J 34:197); En 1975 akun Udax iiltat nunan aftadakun 
‘(the Indians) reached the so-called Udax over there, so the story goes’. 

The remote headed by the auxiliary may be that of a demonstrative or a 
temporal auxiliary, e.g. A 1952 aagayungis kamlixtal hamamanag agtakug ‘he 
(apparently) was shooting cormorants’; Au 1909 tamaku qugan taangulag asqaasal 
asqaaX amunan uuyagtakun ‘(he gave a drink of water to) the spirits [who] seemed 
to be about to die of thirst’ (J 81:16); A 1979 ugunuungan amuganing a&takus ‘I 
must have forgotten them a long time ago’; A 1840 asagaan aku& gumaasalka 
safaqaan aftaku& ukullix ‘seeing that it was his cousin he had done this to (killed) 
the day before’ (V B 2:4); A 1952 ... hamang changanakix ukuftazigatal angalikin 
agtakux maasal ‘because he had clearly seen them entering there earlier that day’ 
(N.M. 3:74); Au 1909 ala haqaasal angalig wuyagtakux ‘(they two) having brought 
a whale’ (J 81:18). 

In the conjunctive the auxiliary may in turn be headed by a temporal auxil- 
iary, e.g. A 1952 hachitikuu hamaax anfafinam haxsiqaa aftal amaxsig ‘he closed 
it (the door) but somebody must have opened it last night’; A 1950 sits hamamanat 
aftal hagitikug ‘it (the motor) had apparently broken some time ago’. 


3.8.1.4.1.3. Phrases with the intentional + af- 

The intentional with the auxiliary ag- in the remote (3.8.1.3.1.1.) is found 
with the inferential auxiliary in predictions and questions referring to a remote fu- 
ture, e.g. A 1860 wan kingulif ilam-agduukalakag, wakus huzungis masxaagin 
agas akus ‘this generation shall not pass, [till] all these [things] be done’ (Mark 
13.30); E 1870 qanan akiitalix txichi asix aangan agnax aftakuqing? ‘how long 
shall Ibe with you?’ (Mark 9.19); Ea 1909 malakan ingamaliimin agnag attaltxin? 
“you are apparently still not going to do it?’ (J 9:4); A 1952 hingakuugizas maqaéal 
angagilgaqaliigin aqas atakus ii? ‘do we (passive) have to start living in that 
way?’ 

° Without a- in A 1860 Inaqaam Txin ii? asfasagan aftalix Hinga ‘wili He 
kill Himself?’ (John 8.22); Ea 1910 agué@im kinaa ukuStaatung ukuStagqadat 
masxaangan aftalting ‘the low-tide beach that I like to see, I am going to be re- 
duced to never seeing again’ (J 30:15, likewise 16); En 1952 alafum ilan agasxaagan 
aftaku& ukuuming ‘when I saw that he apparently was going to get (lit. be brought) 
into the sea’. 


3.8.1.4.1.4. Phrases with the general 

In modern Atkan the general is used with the inferential auxiliary in.the 
same way as the remote (3.8.1.4.1.2.), e.g. Piitrat kurizagulax aftaku% ‘Peter 
apparently does not smoke’. 

In Atkan 1860 the negation went with the auxiliary: tagaftaasis ama 
qungumaalinas ukugtasxuchigulax, luduukat aXtalakaxtxichi ‘if you don’t see 
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signs and wonders, you will not believe’ (John 4.48). In Attuan 1909 the auxiliary, 
rather than the main verb, carried likewise the anaphoric person marking: Qalgaagim 
mataka angagiyag uuyaftakung ‘how Raven used to live’ (J 81:15); luyat mayag 
uuyagtakuyin mal ‘his (3R) older siblings doing as they apparently used to do’, E 
Iudatxin madachi agtakun malix (ibid. 19). 


3.8.1.4.2, a-masu-, Au u-masu- ‘possibly’ 

Like the suffix -masu- with other verbs this auxiliary indicates a possibility. 
It heads the intentional with the auxiliary ag- in the remote (3.8.1.3.1.1.) and, in 
Atkan and Attuan, the intentional alone, e.g. Eu 1909 waagagumin tataam 
Shaayashnikum ulaa ula%taamin af-na-% amasu-ku-txin ? ‘when you come 
here, perhaps you are going to stay in Shayashnikov’s house again ?’ (J 38:15); A 
1950 qilagan hagahliikin agnax amasukux ‘they (two) will come in again tomor- 
row, I guess’; haqaasahliigan aqaa amasukuf ‘perhaps he will bring it back again 
(later)’; qilam waagaguu-ngaan, kamgalgaafan aga% amasukux ‘if he (the el- 
der) comes back in the morning, we (passive) will have service, I guess’ (1959:79, 
11 (10-11));slaa txin isxanaguun saalus hula-agan amasu-kug ‘if the wind changes 
it will be dry weather tomorrow, I guess’; A 1973 ayuxtaa-amasulakag ‘I probably 
won't go out (in my boat)’; Au 1952 maaga-a% umasu-kug ‘it (the airplane) will 
probably come down (lit. here)’. 


3.8.1.4.3, Double negation for certainty 

Combined with the negation of a preceding verb in the general or conjunc- 
tive the negated copula a-, with or without some derivational suffix, indicates a 
strong affirmation. 


3.8.1.4.3.1. Phrases with the general 

The negated copula alone or with the suffix -da- ‘generally’ indicates a strong 
affirmation, e.g. A 1860 Aguugum ilan hamaax masxaaka@-ulax ag-ulag-aan 
malix, E 1870 Aguugum ilan amaagan malgaduukan-ulux a-laka8-in-iin malix 
‘because for God nothing shall be impossible (lit. not be possibly done)’ (Luke 1:37); 
A 1984 alitxunag akuf tiflugig-ula% a-da-8-ulag hiilagtal [-wla for -ulax] ‘a 
warrior was said never to be taken (prisoner) without having a scar’. 

With the suffix -duuka-, -zuuka-, in Atkan, the negated copula indicates a 
strong prediction or obligation, e.g. 1974 qan’gim slaqatuu malgaguu, taxsaqas 
angafiilag-ulax a-duuka-lakag ‘if it is a stormy winter one will have to live on 
what is gathered’; 1979 ulaam ilagaan hitig-ulax a-zuukag-ulax ‘he/she has to get 
out from his/her house sometime (sooner or later)’. The auxiliary rather than the 
main verb is marked for anaphoric reference, e.g. 1979 hadan huyag-ulax a-zuuka- 
fula-a (= azuukaaulax) ‘he/she has to go there (to him/her/it), sooner or later’; 
1982 haqatagulax aduukalakafiin ‘you cannot fail to know it’; uku&tag-ulax a- 
duuka-qada-ku-un ‘you cannot fail to see it’. 
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3.8.1.4.3.2. Phrases with the conjunctive 

In Eastern the negated conjunctive has an additional negation ulux, e.g, 1909 
su-lakakan-ulux ana[a]qang-ulux ‘I certainly must take him (later)’; 1870 nung 
kyagtaasanatxin chfa(t)-lakan-ulux a-da-nag-ul-ting ‘I did never transgress (lit. 
not fulfill) your commandments’ (Luke 15.29); ngaan maasa-lakakan-ulux a-atu- 
qa-a-yulux ‘he did not want to reject (lit. not do with) her’ (Mark 6.26). 

Salamatov 1860 had likewise suglayas waaga-lakan-ulax a-[h]li-ika-z-ulax, 
E 1870 ungayam malgaa waagalakanulux aduukalakag ‘it is impossible but that 
offenses will come’ (Luke 17.1). Netsvetov 1840 translated ‘it is necessary’ (Rus- 
sian neobkhodime) as alakan a[hilitkalaka& “it just cannot not be”, and ‘certainly’ 
(neprimenno) as alakanulux (for A -ulax) “not not being”, both forced expressions 
according to a modern Atkan consultant. 


3.8.1.4.3.3. Other cases of double negation 

Salamatov 1862 translated ‘(God) is omnipotent’ as ma-aka-ku-u-ulax a-£- 
ulax aku “is one for whom there is not what he is not able to do”, with an enclitic 
negation of the present (rather than *maakalakaga). 

The Atkan and Attuan verb aaga- ‘to miss; to do in vain’ is used as an auxil- 
jary with the conjunctive in non-final clauses to indicate a contrast to the following 
clause, e.g. A 1971 ting ilgal aagakuqaang ting ukulagaa-axtakug ‘I looked for 
you but didn’t find you’; Au 1909 sinul aygaxs aagaku maat‘ag kasulaka ‘he was 
walking beachcombing but did not find anything’ (J 82:3; Eaygagiiglikum). With a 
negative conjunctive and a following negation it indicates inevitability in A 1952 
qidanag alakan aagal maalalakagis mal, qidal ... ‘because they were put in a 
position so that they could not but cry, they cried ...’, more literally “not being crying 
but were not done to so, so they cried ...” (N.M. 3:41). 

The combination within a word of the suffix -gada- ‘no more, etc.’ (2.2.6.6.) 
and a negation yields a strong affirmation, e.g. A 1909 tafaqadazuukaanulax mal 
ukugadazuukagulaxt ngaan hiisaftalka ‘said to him that he would certainly visit 
him and not fail to [come and] see him’ (J 76:127). 


3.8.1.4.4. A, Au ingaafi- and old A uku- 

ingaagi-, as a relational noun ‘further; next’ (cf, 2.1.7,8.), as an auxiliary 
with the intentional in Atkan indicated obligation, e.g. 1860 wakus maqafaafin 
ingaafiqas ‘these should be done’ (Luke 11.42; Emalgaagiin agan, cf. 3.8.1.3.1.1.); 
atagan giquchafix ngiin igniigankis ingaagiza[h]liqangis ‘he was obliged (ac- 
cording to custom) to release one prisoner unto them’ (Luke 23.17); haman maagan 
ingaafi(h]ligamas u[h]lii manaziin mal ‘for we have done only that which was 
our duty to do’ (Luke 17.10; Emalgaa®in agan); 1862 huzukix txidix unuqutalakan 
txidix asix anéagiigin ingaafix ‘both of them (husband and wife) must live to- 
gether in purity (lit. keeping themselves pure)’ (E ... agmax); 1952 anagis maagan 
ingaagidigulax mazas ‘they always do what they are not supposed to do’. In Attuan 
it rather indicated ability or near future: 1909 maat'at maasaag ingaagilakaka 
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‘without being able (or about) to do anything to him’ (J 81:34; E maasaduuka- 
lakakan). 

uku-, as a full verb ‘to get sight of; to Jook or turn in a specified direction; to 
find; to get’, was used in old Atkan as an auxiliary with the intentional to indicate 
obligation, e.g. 1860 Subbootam angaligan il i2amanas ii malgaagin ukus, 
amasxuu ii igamanazulax agatingis malgaagin ukus ? ‘is it lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath days, or to do evil ?’ (Mark 3.4; Emalgaaftan matxan); haman isxag, 
il kamgalgaagan ukuu ‘the place where one ought to pray’ (John 4.20; E 
kanatsxadaagan aqaa). 


3.8.1.4.5, ma-, mat-, mata- 

With (a) the intentional (same subject) and (b) the optative (different subject) 
ma- ‘to do’ and the derivatives mat-, passive masxa- (2.2.5.3.), and mata- (2.2.6.1. 
b), are used more or less like modal auxiliaries. Other usages follow in 3.8.2.1.2. 

ma- (a) A 1860 ‘to be worthy’, with -iaka- (2.2.6.9.) ‘to be able to, can’: 
Hamaan ... tahmiigasikix chiliidahliingan maqingulax ‘His shoestrings I am not 
even worthy to unloose’ (Mark 1.7, likewise Luke 3.16; E ... chililgaa aslitalakaging); 
tanam ama kuyvudam matanangis haqayaamchi maakakuftxichi ‘you are able 
to discern the nature of the earth and of the sky (but ...)’ (Luke 12.56; E 
[hJafsaasasud{[a)]kugtxichi). 

mat- (a) ‘to undertake, see to it, intend; to agree, offer, promise’, e.g. Ea 
1909 aman uyqigaada& ukuugan masix slaagakum ‘when he went out in order to 
see the little old woman’ (J 10:103); ayagam kinguufii agliisaamin mach-aadali- 
laga-aqalaatxin ‘you’ll be sure not to (lit. you’ll even see to it not to) miss that 
younger woman’ (J 17:142); En 1909 (ting asfanaftxichi iistalix) qagaafaamchi 
matiku&txichi ‘you will go east (saying that you have killed me)’ (J 45:13); A 1909 
chalaagan matiku ‘when she was about to land’ (J 78:106); E 1870 qichitin ngaan 
afiikigin matxangin ‘they promised (offered) to give him money’ (Luke 22.5; A 
1860 likewise); A 1952 inaqaam maafan matii-aftakuu ‘he volunteered (offered) 
to do it’. 

(b) ‘to have, make (cause)’, e.g. A 1860 txidix anfaginas mayaagdaaxtxidix 

txidix matduukakuq, E 1870 angagim anfagingin mayaagtadaagtxidix kayux 
maduukakuging ‘I will make you (two) to fish people, too’ (Mark 1.17); A 1840 
asagaam ayagafanaa ugiin asix sagaaXta masix aqadaam ‘after having had her 
female cousin sleep with her husband’ (V B 3:1); A 1973 hlang Daviida& ulagiitt 
matil aqadaaming ‘after having had my son David stay home’; E 1870 alqutan 
sumuutam angaligan ilan malgaatan matxan ‘what is lawful to do (lit. was made 
to be done) on the Sabbath day’ (Mark 3.4; A 1860 uku-s, see 3.8.1.4.4.). 
: masxa- (a) Eu 1909 amaan Usilam-aan ayagaadag agulganaa iiltaagan 
masxaqag ‘it was arranged to tell Usilag that a girl was born’ (J 35:3); A 1838 
ayagaalaagan masxagag lit. ‘was arranged to be given as wife’ (Luke 1.27; E 1870 
ayagaalaafan atxafsxaqag). 

(b) A 1952 haman amgignag, amgifiita masxagat ‘that guard, the one 
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that had been put on watch (lit. made to watch)’ (N.M. 3:46); A 1973 hamaa(n) 
suna(m) kuga(n) awaaftas masxaku() mal, hamaan suna(m) kugan awaafa(n) 
matil ‘as one had us work on that ship, so having to work on that ship ...’. 

mata- (a) ‘to have to, be supposed to, should’, e.g. E 1870 alqutan nung 
hiimin mataltxin ? ‘what do you have to tell me ?’ (Acts 23.19); Eu 1909 aman 
amgulgakum, ... anagiz ilaan ukulgaagan matakug ‘if it were excavated, ... one 
should find something in it’ (J 37:14); A 1952 hingamaasaamis matagulaan [= 
mataanulax] hinga ‘you are not supposed to do that’; A 1973 awaang[an] matakuq 
‘I have to work’; igafta% hawaadahliftal, hawa[kus] tanas huzungis ilgagtal 
ukuzaag[an] matakug ‘the airplane was supposed to go there and search and in- 
spect all those islands’. 

(b) ‘to make (cause)’, e.g. A 1860 hamayaa hamakus txin tafaftaattas 
matalix ana ‘he made them understand him (by signs)’. (Luke 1.22); A 1952 
tunuftal aguun hiftanat tutalgaa%tas matal tunugtaza& ‘when he talks he talks 
so as to make what he says understood’ (translation of ‘he expresses himself clearly’). 


3.8.2. Performance and appearance 

There are two main types of phrases discussed under this heading, both with 
close affinities to participial clauses (3.14.). In the one the main verb has no mood/ 
tense suffix, being perhaps a verbal noun rather than a form in the general tense, 
without or with a person suffix, used as the object of ma- ‘to do’ and derivatives and 
a few other verbs, and as the subject of haga- ‘to come’ in the sense of ‘to become’. 
In the other type the main verb is a participle, mostly in -na- (2.1.9.3.3.). 


3.8.2.1. Phrases with a verbal noun 
3.8.2.1.1. Invariable verbal noun 

The verbal noun may be intransitive or transitive. Anaphoric reference is 
marked only in the auxiliary verb, viz. ma- ‘to do’ or maqaxta- ‘to do usually, as a 
habit’ (ma-qa- ‘done, deed’ 2.2.2.2, + -Rta- ‘to have as’ 2.2.4.1,). The phrases are 
well attested in old and later Atkan, barely in modern Eastern. The passive malga- is 
used with a passive verbal noun in all the dialects. 

With ma- the verbal noun is mostly marked for contrast by the suffix -hli- 
‘just, only’ (2.2.7.) or by an appositional agacha ‘it rather, it only’ (2.1.3.2.), e.g. A 
1950 sagagulaq, quyugihlit makuq ‘I did not sleep, I only lay down’; chugalakan 
inahlit mazakus ‘(the supplies of the store) are insufficient and just take an end’ 
(1959:78, 7 (38));A 1952 iqyaan aygagiigan txin aygaxs aguun himlagan kadan 
higitzahli< maqalinag hiisagtana% ‘when his own baidarka started to go, it just 
hopped along the waves, he said’ (N.M. 3:92); A 1909 atfus ilagaa(n) lizahlig 
malka (conjunctive 3A sg.) ‘the fingers (of those carrying it) just stuck out of it (the 
skin of the baidarka)’ (J 77:109); quySi agacha madataan mal ‘as she would be 
coughing only’ (J 78:199); A 1860 ... hiisattahlit mana% ‘He said only ...’ John 
21.23; E 1870 ngaan hiisagtaliqaa); angaginas suglayag agacha makug ‘he just 
deceives the people’ (John 7.12; E 1870 angagin adaluusadakug). In Atkan 1909 
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also with -da-, -za- ‘usually, habitually, each time’ (2.2.6.5.): unada& maagan txin 
unagalil ‘started cooking as usual (lit. to do the usual cooking)’ (J 77:3);... alagugizag 
maafg(an) ayuxs angaliifutataan ‘as (his cousin) set out every day to hunt (lit. to 
do hunting each time)’ (J 76:138). 

With maqa%ta- the verbal noun has mostly no suffix but also admits -hli-, 
e.g. A 1860 adalugulax maqagtada ‘be (always) truthful (lit. do not-lying)’; A 
1984 txidix laf maqaStagqalinas ‘they began to kill each other (in constant wars)’; 
A 1950 ting adaluusahlif maqaftal ‘he is always just fooling me’; A 1952 
angaginangis hingaan Saguugam hadan ayfal ilagaan alanadix ukumixtat 
magqaxtazanas hiilatazas ‘the people used to go to Old Harbor to get what they 
needed, it is said’ (N.M. 1:30); ulungis taxsa& maqaxtazaqangis atakus ‘they 
used to collect their (the slain enemies’) bodies (and bury them)’ (N.M. 3:49); A 
1979 kukutus chiidatta& maqaxtazanas ‘they used to have young eider ducks as 
pets’, chiidatta% maqaxtazaqangis ‘they used to have them as pets’;A 1952 maasal 
iganaasahlif magatazakung ‘so I usually just scold him (disobedient boy)’ 
(1959:81, 17 (2)); A 1909 (ilguun ...) gilgiftanaa(n) anuxtai magaxtazahlikut 
‘she used to feel attracted to her (her grandchild)’ (J 78:6). 

In the passive both terms are in the passive, e.g. A 1952 (hingaan 
Saguugamax hiilaftanam sangis lalgal) chuftaqa%silgat maqafazaqag hiilagta- 
dag ‘(the birds that were caught over at Seguam) they (passive) used to make into 
clothes, it is said’ (N.M. 1:47). The passive of the auxiliary is treated like a participle 
in En 1978 awag maqafaa tafaxtakut ‘he is used to doing work’; cf. 3.14.4.3. 

agu-fta- ‘to make’ is used in a similar way in A 1909 aaxchigaadag 
aguitalix, ayZal ... ‘making fairly good speed, he traveled ... (J 77:64 f.); hamaax 
txin iqyagis, tanaanuhlit agugtal, ... ‘he started paddling, going right toward the 
shore, ... (J79;119f.);A 1952 qidal tutaatunagulax agu%taqalikus tutalgagaliqas 
agtakus ‘they were heard starting to cry and make an awful noise (lit. unpleasant 
hearing)’ (N.M. 3:41). 

With malga- the attested verbal nouns have the suffixes -chi- and -aatu- 
(2.2.5,3.), e.g. E 1909- ayuxtachit malgakuf, Au 1909 ayuxtachi< malukut ‘it is 
good (the right time) to go out (in a boat)’; A 1950 taanasxaadaatunag malgal? ‘is 
it good camping, do you enjoy camping?’ 


3.8.2.1.2, Verbal noun with personal suffix as an object 

The verbal noun has generally the suffix -iaka- ‘can, etc.’ (2.2.9.) but 
also -da- ‘usually’ is attested. It is the object of mat-, masxa-, mata- (cf. 3.8.1.4.5.) 
and two other verbs. Most of the examples are Atkan. 

mat- ‘to do, accomplish’, with the preceding -iaka- ‘to be able to’, e.g. 1952 
hiftananing higtaakaan masit ii? ‘are you able to tell (repeat) what I am telling?’ 
(1959:69, note 52); asagaan as txin astaakat masmikugtaan mal ‘as he had caused 
as many deaths as he could revenging his cousin and himself? (N.M. 3:75); 1909 


matachxizaakat igi(m) mas aftakutaa(n) ‘she had fixed herself as nicely as she 
could but ...’ (J 78:85). 
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masxa- (passive of mat-) ‘to be time for’, e.g. 1950 quyuzang masxakut 
‘it is my bedtime now’; haxtiqaliikaan masxakug ‘it is time for you to get up, you 
have better get up now’; 1952 aniqdus quyuchgiikang masxakug ‘it is time for me 
to put the children to bed’, quyuchfiikaning masxakus ‘it is time for me to put 
them to bed’ (plural in reference to the outer subject). Constructions with -da- ‘ha- 
bitually’, passive or indefinite (3.5.1.): 1952 saZalgadaa or safanag adaa masxal 
‘it is time for sleeping’; aangsusxadaa or aangsutnag adaa masxakuf ‘it is time 
(the right season) for picking berries’. 

mata- ‘to have (the possibility or obligation), to be such that’, e.g. 1978 
ixchiikang matakuf ‘it is possible for me to go home’; 1980 angaginam uyaakaa 
matal ? ‘could anybody (lit. a person) get it 2’; 1978 Charis ngus asaxtaakaan 
matakug ‘you can call me (lit. have as name for me) Charis’; qalgaakaan matakug 
‘it is such that it can be eaten, it is edible’; 1973 Agamgis unangaa axsxaakaa 
matal aguun agilgazax ‘when (depending upon the tide) the channel inside A. (rocks) 
can be passed we (passive) pass it’; 1971 kugan aakang matakufg ‘it is such that I 
can stay (it. be) upon it, I can stay upon it (e.g. a rock)’, tayagum kugan aakaa 
matakug ‘a man can (could) stay upon it’, kugan algaakaan matakug ‘it can be 
stayed upon, one can stay upon it’ (so 1952, N.M. 3:74, about shelf in a cave). 
Eastern example: En 1983 taatang skuulam adan ting sismiikaa matakum ting 
sismin(a)gulux aftakug ‘my dad could have helped me to [go to] schoo! but (ap- 
parently) he didn’t help me’. 

A aagt- ‘to be adequate for’, aagit- vr. ‘to become adequate for’, e.g. 1973 
awaakaan aagil ‘he is old enough to work’; 1909 umniin ayugiikaan igi(m) 
aagitik(u) maasalix ‘when (because) his nephew became old enough to go out in 
a boat’ (J 79:2); ayagagiikaan igim aagitikut ‘he came of age to have a wife’ (J 
76:9). An Eastern near synonym has a verbal noun without a person suffix: En 1982 
inaakag sanatikuf ‘it is time to be finished’. 

liida- ‘to resemble; to look like, seem to’, e.g. 1978 ayuxtaakaan liidat 
malgakut ‘now it looks like it’s time for you to go out’, lit. ‘like your possibly 
going out’; 1909 tanagilgaakaa liidal hulal attaku% mal ‘as in the morning it 
Jooked like weather for hunting on land’ (J 79:16); alasxagin(a) aakaa liidalgal 
aguu ‘when it seemed to be time for hunting on land’ (J 78:215); 1952 anagis ngaan, 
maayugachxizaakadix liidangis, ugachxizaakadix liidangis, ngaan agutal ‘mak- 
ing for him (as gifts) something that could be nice to be had, to be Possessed’ (NM. 
3:6). For other constructions with liida- see 3.8.2.2.3. 


3.8.2.1.3. Verbal noun with personal suffix as a subject of haqa- 

As the subject of haqa- ‘(be)come’ the verbal noun with its subject suffix 
has the nature of a participial clause, so the whole construction comes close to a 
complex sentence (cf. 3.14.4.). The verbal noun may be intransitive, reflexive, tran- 
sitive or passive. 

In the case of an intransitive verbal noun a nominal subject is in the absolutive 
case or, in old Atkan, in the relative case, e.g. A 1860 hlamis angafiikaa haqakut 
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beside hlaan angafiikaa hagakuf, E 1870 hlaan kaanguu haqakug ‘your son 
became healthy, is healed’ (John 4.50, 51), cf. A 1860 hlam an@agiikaa haqatnag 
‘healed the boy, lit. brought about the boy’s health’ (Luke 9.42); En 1978 
chihmignung gagaléii aduu agakuf ‘the nail of my big toe is getting Jong’. 

A plural subject, specified or anaphoric, entails the plural of the auxiliary, 

e.g. A 1860 huzus ... angafiikangis hagadanas, E 1870 kaangungin haqadanan 
‘all ... were healed’ (Mark 6.56); Ek 1982 angagin taangalix kuraas(if)tangin 
aqagungin ‘when the people were drinking and got drunk’; A 1973 huzugaan 
qigunangis haqakus ‘they (game) always become more difficult to get at’. The 
same agreement is seen from cases like the following where the 3R suffix of the 
auxiliary refers to the outer subject of the verbal noun (cf. 3.1.1.6.2.): En 1910 
taangulaa aqaagiim (anterior 3R sg.), Au taangulaa haqakum ‘when she became 
thirsty’ (J 64/87:24). Some other examples: Eb 1984 waag(a)duuk(aa) agaku ‘he 
should be coming here pretty soon’; En 1978 chilug saaqudgi% aqaguun amnafuu 
aqadaku& ‘when summer comes the Alaska longspur[s] become(s) numerous’; Ea 
1910 chaam ilakiin takaduukaa agqaku& tusagiim ‘when he felt that he would 
(was about to) come loose from his arms (in wrestling)’ (J 17:100); En 1909 
qidaliiglikum, dakix isax agiftaa aqaftaku& ukuXtaqangin ‘they saw that he had 
been crying until he could barely open his eyes’ (J 49:24). 

With a 1. or 2. person subject, marked by a possessive suffix, the auxiliary is 
in the 3. person, e.g. Eb 1984 ingaan agalaan ukalga(n) qasidang aqanag ‘after 
that I started fishing here’;A 1860txin kayix tagadaqadaan haqamaagan afnafaan 
malix ‘because you too will be getting old (lit. cease to be young)’. 

Reflexive verbs and transitive verbs with a specified object are treated like- 
wise, e.g. Ea 1910 txin uygifsii agalix, kayux aman laa txin sugan@i[%]sii aqalix 
akum, aygaxsuqadanaan tutaa aqgalix, amaan laam-aan tunutaqaliku% awa 
‘she became an old woman, and that son of hers became a young man, and feeling it 
difficult to walk any longer (lit. beginning to feel that she no longer walked easily) 
she said to her son’ (J 15:19); Ea 1909 Kuyakuyasaa amaan Miichim Aliigugan 
manangin achgii agalix, ayugiku% awa ‘K., gathering (lit. beginning to think) 
what M.A. was doing, set out’ (J 8:25); Ea 1910 adaan igiim igayu%sinaa agalix 
‘she felt ashamed before her father and ...’ (J 20.1); En 1952 tumhda- 
naagsxattakutxin ukuxtaa aqalix ‘getting to see that they (passive) tried to shoot 
at him’; A 1952 uluhlit qaatuqadal qa% anuxtang haqakug ‘no more wanting to 
eat just meat, I begin to want fish’; En 1952 kaangug tutaan aqalix nung iftaangan 
‘when he said to me that he was feeling better (lit. began to feel health)’ (note that 
the whole phrase kaangu tutaan is the subject of aqalix, while the 3R sg. suffix of 
tuta-an refers to the subject of itaangan, cf. 3.15.3.1.). 

An anaphoric object entails, as usual, the relative case of a nominal subject 
and number agreement in the auxiliary, e.g. A 1973 Piitrag aangsus qaatuu haqanag 
‘Peter began to feel like eating berries’ vs. Piitram qaatuu haqanax ‘Peter began to 
feel like eating it (them)’, A 1996 qaatungis haqanas ‘he began to feel like eating 
them’; En 1982 idusaakatxin aqakun ‘it is about time for you to take them out’. 
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The final 3A suffix in the following sentence is due to the preceding ngaan ‘for 
him’: En 1935 wayaam sigaarkag sanasxan igiim ugutaasaa ngaan aqakuu ‘now 
he is getting happy making it (his penis) as big as a cigar’. The following is a parti- 
cipial construction: En 1975 (taga ataqan braata% ukugtanaqing,) asix angunang 
aqaqaa ‘(but one brother [of mine] I saw,) the one I grew up (lit. became big) with’. 

Passive verb: A 1952 hizax tutalgadangizulax txidix haqaqalikus ‘when 
they became (began to become) barely audible’ (N.M. 3:44; txidix conditioned 
by -qali-). 

Verb with an oblique term: A 1973 hital sadaan angigan hagyagan ilan 
afagtaatung hagakut ‘I begin to feel like going out and get into the fresh air of the 
outside for a while’. 


3.8.2.2. Phrases with a participle 
3.8.2.2.1. -na- mat-, mata- 

The conjunctive of mat- ‘to do’ and mata- ‘to do (temporarily)’ with the 
participle -na- indicates a concomitant of the following predicate: ‘while’. The par- 
ticiple of an intransitive verb or of a verb with a specified complement has a person 
suffix coreferential with the subject of the following predicate, e.g. A 1977 qanaan 
mas tunuxtakug ‘he/she is talking while eating’; qanang mas tunutakugq ‘I am 
talking while eating’; chalizanaan mas hagakuf ‘he comes fishing (throwing his 
line as he goes)’; aangsus lazanang mas gayat hanganag ‘I went up the hill pick- 
ing berries’. In later Atkan -naan mas is contracted into -naamas or -naamis and 
used without distinction of person, e.g. qanaamas tunuftakuq like qanaamas 
tunugtakug. 

Anaphoric reference is marked in the auxiliary in Eastern, e.g. Ea 1952 
qanangin matakin astadguqangin ‘they killed them as (while) they were eating’. 
Plural participle of a derivative in -usa- (cf. 3.1.4.4.1.) in Ea 1910 mafnaadaagan 
asuum ilan txin kiniisanangin masxan, amaan du&taasigan kumsikan ‘while 
she was bowing down into her pot, her guest lifted her up (and held her head in the 
soup)’ (J 14:8). The auxiliary has the. suffix -usa- in A 1979 qasanangis mataasal 
kalul lazangis ‘we shoot them at the moment they surface’. 

Atkan 1860 had a similar construction with the general: haman angalit 
hachigichigulax mas txichi tadutlagaagta kungiin ‘in order that that day do not 
come upon you while you do not expect it’ (Luke 21.34). 


3.8.2.2.2, -na- a-, aada- 

a- ‘to be’, aada- ‘to be like, pretend to be’, together with the participle -ma- 
with a suffix coreferential with the subject indicate ‘to pretend to’, ¢.g. En 1909 
umianaan alix txin imikug-aan ‘when she pretended to wake up and rolled over’ (J 
49:9); Ea 1910 umlanaan aadakuftxin-aan ‘when she pretended to wake up’ J 
26:13); En 1952 astalkagim astanaan aadanag ‘he did not die but pretended to 
die’; Ea 1910 saaqutiin igihlakagiin igiblinaan aadalix ‘he did not take off his 
breachclout but [only] pretended to take it off? (J 17:129). With the passive, meaning 
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‘we’, in both terms A 1980 Atfam hadan huyalganaa aadalgaatt ‘Jet us pretend 
we are going to Atka on a trip’. 


3.8.2.2.3. liida- ‘to look like, seem to’ 

The object of this auxiliary is commonly an invariable participle in -na-&, a 
possible anaphoric reference being marked in the auxiliary (cf. 3.8.2.1.1.), e.g. Ep 
1983 qan’gim ilan tugidag ilkiingin amaatxan(a)gulux liidadakug ‘in winter the 
moon seems to be (looks as if it is) not far from us’; chagan isti haangunanagt 
liidaku% ‘the cut in his hand looks (seems to be) severe’; A 1909 quySiikanag 
ltidaku& ‘she was likely to (suffix -iaka-) to cough’ (J 78:200);A 1952 chiftaakanag 
liidagaliku& ‘it looks like it is going to start raining (more lit. it begins to seem 
likely to rain)’; aniqdudix yaxtanag liidakudix tataam sihmizakus ‘they seem to 
love their children but still (lit. again) spank them’; alagum himlagan hangadan 
huzuugizaa bwafiin igiim chachittaasanag liidakug ‘the agitated sea was as if 
covered with smoke all over (lit. all the surface of the rough sea seemed to have 
covered itself with its smoke)’ (N.M. 3:95); Eu 1910 inaqamin alugiqatxin ngaan 
iistagalikung, nung luusanagulux liidaqaa ‘I told him that you had written it your- 
self but (-gali-) he did not seem to (lit. seemed not to) believe me’ (J 39:54); A 1983 
mangizulax ngaan machina liidakung (likewise Ea) ‘I have a feeling that he is 
doing what he should not do’ (lit. I seem to think he is doing what he does not [have 
to] do); A 1952 anafis masxaa-afnag liidag tutakuq ‘T felt that something is go- 
ing to happen (lit. be done)’; A 1980 tutalgaa Atf?am kugan huzugaan slafuzat 
aftanag liidakuf ‘it sounds like you have nothing but storms in Atka’ (lit. it being 
heard, it seems apparently to be always stormy in Atka);A 1973 alixcha qaxchikdal 
ukufaa kitug kugan anaf liidazag ‘the middle of it (the flower of dogwood, Cornus 
suecica) is black and looks (lit. being seen) as if there is a louse on it’ (participial 
version of the type of constructions discussed in 3.3.2.2.2.). 

Passive participle: Eb 1984 tunuxtaalaqag liidaqax ‘it seemed to have been 
talked about, they seem to have talked about it’; Eu 1910 uman ula& kamisxaqat 
liidaa tutaliftakum ‘he felt as if the house were swinging...’ (J 35:29). General 
with suffix -da- ‘habitually’: Ea 1910 ittaygim uluu kum qadag liida% tutakuqing 
‘T feel like eating caribou meat’ (J 26:15); Ea 1909 algam ukugadag liidaayulux 
‘an animal the like of which was never seen’ or ‘an animal unlikely to be seen’ (J 
3:71). Present: Ea 1910 iqam iqagii taduyagakug liidaayulux ‘a paddler not likely 
to be taken by surprise’ (J 33:7). 

In the following clause the participle of the derivative in -iaka- has a per- 
sonal suffix like the verbal noun (3.8.2.1.2.): A 1909 mataakanadix liidat imax 
masagutal a&taangamax ‘when again they (her two breasts) became (seemed to 
have become) as good as they could’ (J 78:89). 
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3.9, Conjoined predicates 

Two or more predicates are very frequently conjoined by the conjunctive 
into a pair or series. The semantic relation may be successive or simultaneous but 
only the final term carries the mood/tense specification. In general, with certain 
qualifications, the predicates have a common subject. The verbs may have no comple- 
ment, a shared complement, with zero anaphora for the non-initial term(s), or sepa- 
rate complements, in both cases specified or anaphoric. The suffixal marking of an 
anaphoric complement in the conjunctive (2.1.9.2.) is regular in Eastern but partly 
left out in modern Atkan, if not reintroduced from Eastern (suffix -kan for old Atkan 
--Ka, etc.). 

Auxiliaries with the conjunctive (3.8.1.1.,2.1., 3.2., 4.1.1.) have a close syntac- 
tic affinity with these constructions. For a very different use of the conjunctive see 
3.15.3.1. 


3.9.1. Mood/tense and negation. 

Any modal/temporal marking of the final term of a pair or series applies also 
to the preceding conjunctive(s), e.g. A 1950 haga-! qa-a%-txichix (optative 2.p.pl.) 
‘come and eat!’; En 1978 tayagut kaangu-lix kayutu-ku-& ‘the man is healthy and 
strong’; A 1971 Piitra% ayuxta-] qawanaaf-na-& ‘Peter went out to hunt sea lion’ 
(lit. ‘Peter going out hunted sea lion’); A 1973 (Tigyudix qichtil aqadagumdix 
[conditional)) igi-I alugag la-] igusa-1 tanaagaasa-! chiZanam ilagaan chfuux-s 
hagyaya-l, unaalugim ilan una-] ganga(t)-s qas ngaan angaxta-| chadulfita-1 
qa-a(@in)-af-na-s. ‘(When they have hung up their wild rye to dry) they will head 
back, dig out black lily bulb[s] and take them back (bringing them) to the village, 
wash and clean them in the creek, cook them (making them) ready in the cooking 
place, add fish and oil and eat them, 

The same is true of the suffix -da-, -za- ‘generally, habitually’ (2.2.6.5.), e.g. 
A 1978 ala anguna-l adu-za-& ‘a whale is big and long’; A 1973 taatang kidu-l 
awa-ma-za-q ‘I, too (-ma-), help my dad working’ (lit. ‘helping my dad I, too, 
work’). 

; A final negation applies likewise to the preceding conjunctive, e.g. A 1978 
Ivaan tachim hila-] alufi-lakat ‘John does not yet read and write, John cannot 
read and write yet’; Daviidag kalu-l aaga-za-g-ulax ‘when David shoots he never 
misses’, lit. ‘David does never shoot and miss’; anagim ignatungis kumsi-i hachiin 
nati-ifana-&t ‘don’t hurt your back lifting heavy things’, lit. ‘don’t lift heavy things 
and hurt your back’; A 1952 alitxum tayagugan ilaa sulgaku& qachfa ilaa 
sasxagutalga-| sulga-da-f-ulax hiilagtadag ‘when a warrior was captured, his skin 
was never left intact, it is said’, lit. ‘his skin, part of it, being left intact, was never 
captured’ (N.M. 3:77). To prevent the first term from being negated through the final 
predicate a different construction must be used, e.g. A Mariiyat unguchi-kum qa- 
na-#-ulax ‘Mary sat down but did not eat’ (see 3.11.1.1.) vs. Mariiyat% unguchi-1 
qanagulax ‘Mary did not sit down and eat’. 

A negation of the conjunctive does not extend to the following term, e.g..A 
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Mariiya’ unguchi-lakan ga-na-% ‘Mary ate without sitting down’; En 1978 tunu- 
lakan safa-da ! ‘stop talking and go to sleep !’. 

A negated conjunctive may be followed by a negated term on the same level, 
in Eastern without or with the conjunction kayux ‘and’, e.g. Ea 1910 ngaan txin 
itxichgi-lakakan adan anfiidali-lagaaqaan ‘don’t let it drop you down and don’t 
even breathe at it’ (J 15:23); qa-lakan kayux taanga-lakan txin quyuda ! ‘go to 
bed without eating or drinking !’ (J 16:30). But according to Atkan consultants in 
1973 it is not possible to negate the initial negation and say * Mariiya% unguchilakan 
qanafgulax ‘Mary did not eat without sitting down’ (one can say M. unguchilakan 
aguun qanagulax ‘if M. did not sit down, she did not eat’ or M. huzugaan unguchil 
qazanag ‘M. always ate seated’); cf. the different construction (3.11.1.1.) inA 1860 
chadix cham@uxta-lakagis, qadaz-ulag-iin malix, E 1870 chadix Rulasiga- 
lakagin-ulux, liima& qadan-ulug-iin malix ‘for unless (lit. when not) they have 
washed their hands, they do not eat (E bread)’ (Mark 7.3). 


3.9.2. Person relations 
3.9.2.1. Shared complement 

By zero anaphora a specified nominal complement of the conjunctive may 
be shared by the following predicate, irrespective of the case (object in the absolutive 
case or adjunct in the relative case), e.g. 

object - object A 1978 ulu& unal qakus ‘we cooked the meat and ate it’; En 
1978 braatamin chulkii stuupralix itamna% ichaa ‘mend your brother’s socks 
well’, lit. ‘mending your brother’s sock[s] make them good’; putiilkam chachii 
chixisix taxsada ‘put the cover on the bottle (lit. put on the bottle’s cover) and put it 
(the bottle) away’; 

object - oblique En 1952 ula nulix nagan qangunag ‘he reached the house 
and entered into it’; amaagan angafit sagiquudaa ukutalix ngaan tunuxta- 
lagaaging ‘I (was told) not to talk to anybody looking him into his face’, lit. ‘any 
person, looking into his face, I (was told) not to talk to’; 

oblique - object A 1973 skuulnikas skuulim nagan qangul hagyayal 
qilagsis ‘the students entered into the school house and cleaned it this morning’; A 
1978 kuufyang saaxarag ngaan angagtal taangazaq ‘I drink my coffee with sugar 
added’, lit. ‘my coffee, adding sugar to it I drink’; 

oblique - oblique A 1952 Angaginangis hingaan Saguugam hadan ayfal 
ilagaan alanadix ukumixtat maqatazanas hiilagtazas. “The people (of Amlia) 
used to go to Old Harbor to get what they needed, it is said.’ (N.M. 1:30). 

Also the nominal base of a derivative in the conjunctive may constitute the 
referent of a following predicate (cf. 3.12.1.1.), e.g. Au 1909 ayaan sivsum il 
chamaqut'a-fsita-l, ixsattayat uuyattaku[%] ukugtal angalikuun ‘having seen 
that his father used to sleep in a cavity he had made in a big rock’, lit. ‘his father, 
having made-cavity in a big rock apparently had it as bed’ (J 81:26); En 1935 aalax 
qamgaangix suupa-Ssi-lix agiitanaking asix qakuqing ‘I made soup of two geese 
(cf. 2.2.0.3. and 2.2.1.2. (c)) and ate it together with my two companions’; A 1973... 
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taagan’gi-si-l, qiigas aqidgul ngaan chachiisal angalii aguu ‘when one has picked 
cow parsnip and‘covered the cut grass with it’, lit. ‘picking cow parsnip, cutting 
grass, covering it with it, when one has’. 

Anaphoric reference is marked in both or ali terms, e.g. 

object - object Eu 1909 akugaan haway hawaagan su-kan, haxtachgi- 
kan su-kan, away ingaag(a)n ayugas(a)qa-a ‘then he took him from there, had 
him get up and took him, and set out with him (in his boat)’ (J 34:183 f.);A 1952 su- 
Ika igiim aygaxtusaqa-a ‘he took it and walked off with it’; Au 1909 maasa-ka 
hnu-Ka asqata-a ‘(doing) so (to him) he reached him and killed him’ (J 81:34). 

object - oblique A 1860 Hama[a)n achuugigta-lkis ngiin hiisaqa-ngis, E 
1870 Hamaan angdagsgi-kin, ngiin hiisaqa-ngin ‘He answered them and said to 
them’ (Luke 3.11). 

oblique - object Ea 1909 amaan ayagagan ngaan slaaga-kan aaluusa- 
galiku-u awa ‘his wife came out to him and began to laugh at him’ (J 10:63); Ea 
1910 ... aman laa adan uya-kan, ingaagan sitxaan kumsi-kan, alafum adan 
sakaanusa-kan, alagum ilan taangalgita-kan, ngaan tunuxtaqaliku-u awa ‘he 
went up to her boy and, lifting him up on his arm (lit. from under him), carried him 
down to the sea and, holding him in the water, said to him’ (J 28:21); A 1840 ngaan 
ting iqyafi(t)-sxa, ilagaan aga-Ika ugalugtagaliku-ng ‘paddling toward him I got 
near him and speared him but ...’ (V B 1:6). 

oblique - oblique En 1910 kayux amaan anagan ikin igiqasi-kan, 
amnaguf ikin aguga-kix ‘the[ir} mother also made a lot of spears for them (lit. 
made spears for them, made a lot for them)’ (J 67:27). 

In later Atkan, however, the marking of the conjunctive is mostly left out, 
e.g. 1952 iliigingis igukuun huzuu hagu-l (or Eastern hagukan) alagum achidan 
hadan huyaasaga-a ‘when he had taken out its entrails he carried all of it (the 
whole body) down to the beach’; 1971 angaginas hnuxta-] ahmayaaxtazaqa-ngis 
‘people used to come to him and ask him’; cf. also A 1909 naga hilgi-Ika, alixcha 
hilgi-1 hamamaasahliku-un ‘he dug the inside of it, dug the middle of it until ..2 J 
79:175). 

The conjunctive is marked likewise in participial constructions such as Ea 
1910 aman aniqduun angagita-kan tanatxa-an ‘that child of hers that she had 
buried alive (lit. keeping it alive)’ (J 13:3); see 3.14.3.2.2. Likewise Ep 1941 aslingin 
gafaxta-kin mata-kuning alakafin ‘I have nothing to do that I would like to (lit. 
liking them)’; cf. 3.5.2.2. 

A pronominal complement is repeated, e.g. A 1973 kadungi& uluguum 
nagan ting agiital al, ting ayRaasazanag ‘(my grandfather) used to travel with me 
being together with me in his front hatch (of the baidarka)’; A 1909 taaman wa(n) 
amiim agiitaqaakluu sasuglil angalinaa txin [3R sg.] agiital txin hagulfis usix 
sakaafal ‘then only the one uncle of his who had been annoyed helped him packing 
down to the beach ... (he said)’, lit. ‘being together with him put a pack on him.and 
went down to the beach’ (J 79:291). Pa 
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3.9.2.2. Different complements 

The terms may have different complements, possibly with repetition of the 
same verb (cf.3.9.2.5.9.), ¢.g. A 1860 sagimagin saanfulix, imlitxin agitxadaguun 
‘when you have washed your face and combed your hair’; A 1950 hingan tayagug 
chaayug anaamaan afs kanfiixtat aniqduumaan agikuf ‘that man gave tea to 
his mother and (gave) candy to his child’. 

In the following sentence the conjunction kayux ‘and’ combines an anaphoric 
predicate with a specified one: Ea 1910 wan lakaaya& wakun iingan [anterior], 
amaan anaxtanagan chaagamguufig chaam ilan su-kan, kayux aman ayagaada& 
angagqiigit chaam ilan su-lix, idusalix slaagaasalix ... ‘when the boy said that, his 
foster mother took him by her right hand and (took) the girl by her left hand and, 
leading them outside ...’ (J 13:47). 

The complement of the following term may have an anaphoric reference to 
the complement of the conjunctive, e.g. A 1937 uxchus ublingis tanam ilaan igula-] 
hakangis chuStaqatadanas ‘(the ancient Aleuts) used to pull only puffins out of 
the ground and use their feathers as clothes’; A 1950 masinat igu&ta-1 huzungis 
chiligtal a&takug ‘(I saw that) he had taken his motor out and taken all of it apart’ 
(1959:78, 9 (8)). 


3,9,2.3. Separate complement of the conjunctive 

A conjunctive with a complement may be followed by a predicate with no 
complement or a different complement (3.9.2.2.), e.g. A 1978 hlakuchag mikaasiin 
sayu-] ixchikuf ‘the little boy is pulling his toy home (lit. goes home); sunat 
Adaagim ilagaan angi-1 waagakuf ‘the ship came from Adak to here’, iit. ‘starting 
from Adak came here’. 

An anaphoric reference of the initial conjunctive continues into the follow- 
ing term, also if the latter has a specified complement. 

In Eastern the anaphoric conjunctive has regularly an enclitic dative +(ng)aan, 
pl. +(ng)iin, which provides also the following term with an anaphoric complement, 
e.g. En 1934 tataam afiisa-kan-aan akuunuga-ng ‘leaving him again I went 
ashore’; E 1870 Taga Hamaan hamayangin quchfingin ax-sxin-iin amaanuqa- 
ngin. ‘But he passing through the midst of them went his way.’ (Luke 4.30); Ha 1910 
amayangin usungin suxta-kin-iin aygagdaamin aqa-txin ‘using all those you will 
be walking’ (J 15:56); En 1910 asfatxadaagiim, iqyaa igiim iqyaasa-kan-aan, 
qagaagan Alaxsxim chidaga naanuqaliqa-a ‘having killed him he took his baidarka 
for himself and started to go westward along the mainland’ (J 72:31). Sometimes, 
however, the dative is left out, e.g. En 1910 Qagaamilan tayagungin igu-kin kayux 
uku&taqada-kin, Adugaf nuqa-ngin a&takun ‘the men from Kagamil left them 
behind and, losing sight of them, reached Adugak Island’ (J 73:13). 

In Atkan the anaphoric conjunctive has only the enclitic dative, e.g. 1973 
Piitram kalu-l-aan [or Eastern kalu-kan] chiiluqa-a ‘Peter shot it and returned’; 
1952 hachikiim kukin hagu-l-aan txin aygaxtiku-u ‘he put it on his back and 
walked off’; aku& ukugta-l-aan gasxaqadaam aqlaqa-a ‘seeing that it had, after 
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having laughed he was angry’ (1959:81, 19 (4)); 1909 alitxugta-l-aan angafiku- 
un aqadakufaan ‘as you have no more warriors to protect your life (lit. to live)’ (J 
76:318), cf. 3.5.2.2. In late Atkan the dative may be left out, e.g. kuusxim su-l [or 
Eastern su-kan] amaanuga-a ‘the cat grabbed it and ran away’; 1971 kumsi-I ting 
angliqa-ng ‘I strained myself lifting it’. 

The marked conjunctive is used also in participial clauses such as En 1978 
chngag sufta-kan-aan qigluna-ng chugalakag ‘the yarn I used for knitting is not 
enough’; see 3.14.3.2.2. 


3.9.2.4. Separate complement of the following term 

A conjunctive without a complement may be followed by a predicate with a 
complement, e.g. A 1952 ittaygif uchix-s hanit agaaga-] qayat hangakug ‘the 
reindeer swam (passing) across the lake and ascended the hill’; A 1978 chaasxit 
imdakung alix-s stuulugim hangadan hyunag ‘when I filled the cup it overflowed 
over the table (lit. spilled over the table)’. 

If the following term has an anaphoric complement the conjunctive remains 
unmarked but a common nominal subject may be in the relative or in the absolutive 
case, e.g. A 1950 suna-m haqa-l uyagu-ngis ‘when the ship comes and fetches 
them’ (1959:78, 7 (29)); Ea 1910 kingtim sitxaan astukidam astukidam 
iglugaadaa suxta-gan kuuga-lix ngaan tunuku-u awa ‘a mouse holding a little 
mouse skin came out from under the sideboard of the bed and said to him’ (J 13:33); 
ingamatadalinam, ayaga-a sangutuu aqa-lix, lam aniqduganaa ngaan 
kuugatiku-u awa ‘after some time his wife became pregnant and bore him a boy 
child’ (J 16:22); A 1860 lisuusa& achuudgi-lix ngiin tunuga-ngis ‘Jesus answered 
and said to them’ (Mark 11.29). 

Salamatov 1860, however, also marked the conjunctive in agreement with 
the following anaphoric term: ada-gan slaaga-lka, hadaam hixtaqa-a ‘his father 
went out and called him to him(self)’ (Luke 15.28). 


3.9.2.5. Coreference of other terms 
3.9.2.5.1. Subject ~ adjunct of subject 

As expected (cf. 3.1.1.6.), a nominal subject of the conjunctive may be 
coreferential with the adjunct (3A) of the subject of the following predicate or vice 
versa; in the latter case the coreference obtains also for the first person (and presum- 
ably for the second person). E.g. E 1978 vidrag tasix taanga-a yukug ‘the bucket 
broke and the water in it is pouring out’; A 1950 angafinas qalgadas ukul gal 
kimla-ngis txidix chfas agumax ‘when the people find food and eat it and their 
stomachs get full’ (1959:77, 7 (14); A 1909 inaqaam manaafnatxin ayugnixtalix 
alitxu-u chugidahlii@dagalikum ... ‘he himself is carrying out what he is trying, 
[but] his crew, although it has gotten (killed) many ... (J 76:213);A 1973 alas ataqan 
hiisagtal akayug axs, agiiti-ngis nam-hadan huyal agiiti-ngis chugum-hadan 
huyazas ‘whales all the time pass the strait, some of them going south, others going 
north’; En 1910 tayagum isut ugdutaa cha-kix adulakan agalimadaan 
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ukaagaangan ‘when the man with a seal as a magic guise, having short arms (lit. 
his arms being short), had come in last’ (J 48:36); Au 1909 kavi-ngi tiyix uluut'as 
asqalanan ‘their head became red and they died’ (J 81:36); A 1952 ... ting 
alitsifsiidal chnga-ning txidix quhmas hiikul gumakuq ‘now, poor me, I am 
getting old and my hair (pl.) is getting white and I am like that (feeling chilly)’ 
(1959:80, 14 (10)); En 1978 tutusi-ng chutalix anagit tutaakalkaging ‘my ear is 
plugged and J cannot hear anything’. Likewise in the case of negative indefinite 
constructions (3.5.2.), e.g. A 1952 asla sulaan txidix akiku-ngis alakan, 
aqadasxagas ‘having nothing to fight back with [lit. having nothing to take and 
fight back], they were left [that way]’ (N.M. 3:39); A 1950 qaku-ng alakan haagal 
gumakug ‘having nothing to eat I am hungry now’. 


3.9.2.5.2. Adjunct of complement - adjunct of complement 

The anaphoric complement of the conjunctive may also be coreferential with 
the anaphoric complement of the following predicate, the predicates having so a 
common outer subject, while the inner subjects may be different: E 1870 malix 
Hamaya inkamaagu-m su-kan hamakun ukuxtaqadaqa-a ‘and a cloud hid (lit. 
took) Him and they (lit. those) did not see Him anymore’ (Acts 1.9); cf. 3.11.2.7. 

In addition, the inner subjects may have an anaphoric adjunct coreferential 
with the outer subject: En 1910 aman tukug [outer subject] tayagu-ngin 
gafaxtaqada-kin, chikiida-gan astasagan maayuga-a ‘that chief, his men begin- 
ning to hate him, his brother-in-law prepared to kill him’ (J 54:20), Here, then, the 
outer subject is also the object of the final verb, but since it is separated from it by 
the inner subjects there is a suffixal reference to it in the final verb (-a), cf, 3.2.2.3. 


3.9.2.5.3. Shared inner subject, adjunct of subject - adjunct of complement 

The inner subject of the conjunctive may be the subject also of the following 
predicate, but at the same time the adjunct of the subject, specified (in the relative 
case) or anaphoric, may be coreferential with the adjunct of the complement of the 
following verb, being thus an outer subject (cf. 3.1.1.6.3.), e.g. A 1973 haman 
kuysina-m taanga-a hama-an qalan aqaa hangal for chigdul] uyagi-i hnukv- ... 
‘(when) the water in the pitcher, which had been in the bottom of it (lit. of that one), 
Tose to its neck (lit. rising reached its neck) (the raven putting pebbles into it)’; 
hachigan qudgaagi-ngis haluusis ku&tal kamgi-gan agalagaan utal hizax chma-a 
hnuftaza-% (sg. -& in reference to the outer subject) ‘its (the red sculpin’s) dorsal 
fins have needles on them and go down from behind its head almost to its tail’. 


3.9.2.5.4, Adjunct of subject - subject, inner subject - object 

While the adjunct of the subject of the conjunctive is coreferential with the 
subject of the following predicate, the inner subject of the conjunctive is by zero 
anaphora the object of the following verb in A 1909 husi-kix ublikix ikaax alafum 
ilaan ligtal igi(m) iqyagidusaku ‘only his loads [being very heavy] showed up 
from the sea [as] he paddled off with them’ (J 79:311); cf. 3.11.2.4.3. 
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3.9.2.5.5. Anaphoric complement - subject 

The anaphoric complement of the conjunctive is quite often the subject (or 
the adjunct of the subject) of the following predicate (cf. 3.11.2.5.), e.g. En 1910 
(txin atxilakan igyafiliigliku&) amaan suxtana-m takachfi-kan, ingaagan 
tanaam adan uyalix tanaan nunag aftakug ‘(he paddled without stopping until) 
the one who was holding let him go, and he got back from there to his place’ (J 
52:21); (qugag afalix analugim chidagan afaangan) aman chunglu% ngaan 
anuusa-kan, utxi-kan, chuyu-gan agiicha igiku& (ukutaagiim ...) ‘Cwhen the 
demon came dancing next to the ladder) he threw that flagstone at him, hit him and 
(saw that) one of his arms came off’ (J 52:10); A 1909 ... ngaan ahngagtal-aan, 
hamaax ilagaan agal kims .. ‘he (a) agreed to him (b) and he (b) left him (a) and 
went down...” (J 76:203);A 1952 (unmarked conjunctive)... qaniigiidahlix [for the case 
cf, 3.3.2.2.2.] kungin chatil, hiikus ila&tas asfalaasal, inanas ‘even a snow avalanche 
sliding upon them, they died from that, too, and were no more’ (N.M. 3:111). 


3.9.2.5.6, Cross-reference 

In the following Eastern sentence (irregular according toAtkan Moses Dirks) 
there is cross-reference of the subjects and the oblique complements of the conjunc- 
tive clauses, and the subject of the second one is also the object of the final verb: Eu 
1909 ... tataam adangin iqyagidalix, kayux amakun iqyan asix adaming uyalix, 
nugalinaging ‘(1) paddling again toward them and those baidarkas likewise coming 
toward me, I began to reach them’ (J 40:36). 


3.9.2.5.7, Coreference with base of derivative 

In the following sentence the base gulaasxi- ‘bootleg(s)’ of the derived 
conjunctive is the inner subject of the following verb, while the adjunct of its 
subject (-ngis) is coreferential with the outer subject of the sentence: A 1984 wakus 
Kasakas [outer subject], wakus sapuugi-ngis gulaasxi-gi-l wan aduutazana-s 
a&taku-s ‘the Russians used to have shoes (boots) with bootlegs as long as this (as 
shown), it is said’, lit. ‘these Russians, these shoes of theirs having bootlegs, [the 
bootlegs] were as long as this’. Both the adjunct of the subject of the conjunctive 
and the adjunct of the object of the following verb are coreferential with the outer 
subject inA 1973 awaygqis [outer subject] kudu-ngis haka-gi-1 kita-kix hnu%tazas 
‘immature eagles have feathers down the legs to the claws’, lit. ‘immature eagles, 
their legs having feathers, [the feathers] reach their feet’. Cf. 3.9.2.5.3. 


3.9.2.5.8. Subject of the conjunctive included in following subject 

The subject of the conjunctive may also be included (with or without acomple- 
ment) in the subject of the following predicate, e.g. A 1979 Katariina-m as hanga- 
kan skuulim hadan txidix agatikus ‘Catherine ascending with her, they got to the 
school’; Eu 1909 (ataqan ulugtat ukuxtaqaliiming, agitaasaning-ngiin iXtakung,) 
agitaasaning uku-kin, asix aman ulugtag tixchgiigan adan sakaanunan ‘(hav- 
ing seen one baidarka, when J told my companions,) my companions seeing it, we 
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went down together to help that baidarka land’ (J 40:45); aman ulugtat 
agiitaaqaltanang kayux tixsix, usukiingin ulugtan akuugasix amugadaangin ... 
‘the baidarka that I had accompanied landing also, all of us took the baidarkas far- 
ther up the beach and tied them...’ (ibid.). 


3.9,2.5.9. Enumeration of nominal terms 

Nominal terms are enumerated with repetition of the common verb (cf. 
3,9.2.2.), as in Ea 1909 ayagaan aka tangaag igiim ugdufsfiisalix, adan ayagaa 
aliiggif igiim ugdugsfiisalix, ..., anaadangin tangaagim uygqiga igiim 
ugdugsgiisakug (ukugtaqaliku) ‘(he saw that) his wife over there was putting on 
abear [skin], the next woman a wolf [skin], (the third a fox skin, the fourth a caribou 
skin), and their little mother an old she-bear [skin]’ (J 10:83). 


3.9.2.6. Clauses in the passive 

The passive suffixes formally remove the inner subject (3.4.3.). In a pair or 
series both or all terms may be in the passive or a passive conjunctive may be fol- 
lowed by an active verb or vice versa, A passive may also imply reference to the 
speaker’s group, meaning ‘we’ (3.1.1.2.). 


3.9.2.6.1, General passive 

The removal of the shared inner subject of conjoined predicates may leave a 
complement as a new subject, either a shared complement or the complement of one 
of the conjoined predicates, 

The new subject may correspond to objects or oblique terms of the corre- 
sponding active constructions (3.9.2. 1.) but an oblique term must be anaphoric, possi- 
bly following a specified outer subject, e.g. 

<object - object A 1952 awa-fa-l hamang angafi-ila-qaliqas hiilattazadas 
‘they were put to use as workers there, it is said’, lit. ‘being had as workers (serfs) 
they began to be lived with there’ (N.M. 3:78); Eu 1909 away amakux higdiknangin, 
hingaag(an) taxsa-lga-lix, hid-ula-lix, amaan ulaak(am) nagan taxsa-lga-lix, at- 
sxa-lix, ... ‘then the burned remains of those two were collected and taken out and 
put away in that burial hut, put [there] ...” (J 34:22-26). Anaphoric adjunct of the one 
term in Ea 1910 iisaangan, u-lga-lix, asix imgagingin ungut-sxa-qalikug ‘being 
told, [the man] came over to him and they began to pull the line together’, lit. ‘when 
he (a) told [him (b)], he (a) was reached and his (a) line began to be pulled together 
with [him (b)]’ (J 31:27); En 1910 amaltanaa tayagugan usungin ina(t)-sxa-lix, 
agachiidaa afi-ila-agiim, (tanaam adan chiilunag) ‘while he was over there all 
his men were killed and he only having been left (returned to his village)’ (J 48:4). 

_ < object - oblique A 1978 igama-Za-I ngaan tunu-fa-kuf ‘he was spoken 
to in a very friendly way (lit. being liked)’; A 1952 an’gingis, kimlangin huzungis 
taxsa-lga-l, qakadgu-lga-] hudas ngiin, qakatangis ngiin imda-ala-zaqas ‘the(ir) 
intestines and all the(ir) stomachs were stored, dried, and filled with: dried fish, dried 
ones’ (N.M. 1:28). 
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< oblique - object A 1952 slukin changa-lga-] hamaax igu-lga-aftax ‘(the 
chief ordered that) they should be gone in to and be pulled out from there’ (N.M. 
3:74); Ea 1910 ulaada ngaan agu-lga-lix, algam igluqagan ilidan chaxtaayulux 
ngaan chuchgi(t)-sxa-lix, ungutachsii(t)-sxa-lix, amangun a%-sxa-lix, sila chachi- 
Iga-daX ‘a hut is built for her (the menstruating woman), she gets put on the skin of 
an animal not slit down the front, is placed seated there, and her front is covered’ (J 
11:3); A 1973 qata(t)-sxa-qadaguun tataam chidginangis chugingis amug ngiin 
chachigta-ala-l, ulalgita-lga-yugan’-sxa-da ‘when it (the grass for weaving) has 
been split, the green parts of it are covered [at] the root end by a piece of clothes and 
kept in the house for a while’. 

< oblique - oblique A 1952 qikun sisxif, ilan anafis hafu-lga-l, huzugaan 
ilan anagi-lga-qat hiilagtadag ‘{as for] the portage in there, goods were carried 
[across] there and [peopie] were always living there, it is said’ (N.M. 2:33). 

Corresponding to the cases where the conjunctive has a separate comple- 
ment (3.9.2.3.), the passive conjunctive has the enclitic dative +(ng)aan followed by 
the passive of a verb with no complement or with a specified different complement 
in Ea 1909 aman sag uku%talaaganaan angaasim-aan jidasi-fa-lig-aan unuux- 
sxa-kuf futaqaliku% awa ‘he heard them sing a song describing the bird he had 
seen the day before’, lit. ‘(heard that) the bird he had seen the day before being 
described by a song was sung’ (J 10:110); Eu 1909 ... aman kaad@aadag, uya-lga- 
at(a)% i-Ba-1(i)g-aan am/(a)n ayagag uya-Iga-attat ngaan hamaanuchgi(t)-sxa- 
qaa ngaan agiita-ala-lix, amay amalig(a)n at-sxa-qag ‘the stone amulet was or- 
dered brought [in] and the woman that had been sent for for him, being given him as 
companion, he was put there’ (J 34:31-34); A 1952 ... ida-ga-zigatal[akan] ilaa 
akalu-fa-l-aan, malgaa-agam huzuu malgaqag aftakumaan ida-fa-qagulax ‘he 
was recognized when one passed by him, and was recognized when all to be done 
was completed’ (N.M. 3:46). Without the enclitic, in Atkan, there is no formal (per- 
sonal) connection between the clauses, e.g. 1978 tana ax-sxa-] umaanu-lga-zag 
‘one has to pass over the land to get across to the other side’, lit. ‘land being passed, 
one gets (“it is gotten”) over there’; 1952 qagaa-hadaan alitxu uku-ga-daqadal, 
anfafi-lga-qaliqat hiilagtazadag ‘warriors from the east being no more seen, one 
began to live [in peace]’ (NLM. 3:101). 

A conjunctive.in the passive and a following active verb may share an outer 
or inner subject, e.g. En 1910 malix aman Luung, taangag ngaan ag-a-lakan, 
taangaatugalinag ‘and that Luung, being given no water, began to be thirsty’ (J 
72:4); tanaan isxanaxtakut agsa-ala-lix, Aglagam kugaan iqyan adan uyaqaa 
‘it being learned that he had changed his village, baidarkas went out from Aglagat 
toward him’ (ibid. 41) 


3.9.2.6.2. Active conjunctive followed by a passive verb 

The inner subject or the adjunct of the subject of an intransitive conjunctive 
may be coreferential with the “new” subject (the underlying object) of a following 
passive, e.g. A 1978 sat uchix-s amaanu-l uku-ga-qadanag ‘the duck swam (go- 
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ing) away and was no more seen’; En 1983 (suna% angamadaan itRaalaagtukugaan) 
aman, Inukiintiidag, chakix taka-lix, sunam qudgaan itxi-lga-kug ‘(when the 
ship was hit again by the breakers from the side) he, Little Innocent, his hands slip- 
ping, was cast off from the top of the ship’. 

Also the anaphoric complement (object or oblique) of a conjunctive, that is, 
its outer subject, may be coreferential with the “new” subject or an adjunct of the 
“new” subject of a following passive, e.g. En 1909 aalax tayagux amaan ilaan 
sulgaqaam adan uyaasa-kix, amangun af-sxa-kum ... ‘two men bringing him to 
where he had been taken from, he was put there ..” (J 46:30; note the 3R form su- 
lga-qa-am, coreferential with the outer subject); ... alitxum kuugaasa-kan, malix 
sngaasiin tayafuudguusaagalilix asta(t)-sxaqag attakug ‘a war party came upon 
him so, although killing several men with that adz of his, he was killed’ (J 45:24); 
ilaan afa-kin, chagan unangaan su-lga-lix qangu-ula-qag ‘they approached her, 
took her by the hand and Jed her indoors’, lit. ‘they approaching, being taken by her 
hand she was led indoors’ (J 49:40); A 1952 ... ayfaasingin huzuugizangis 
gisadgugadaamchix ayuxtutchgi(t)-s, huzungis ayuxtuchfisxakus ... ‘having 
tied together all their (the enemies’) boats they sent them out to sea, and when they 
had been sent out ..” (N.M. 3:39),... ayaasim huzungin ilingiin tanaanu-l, tangis 
kungin afj-ila-gas hiilaftadas ‘all the boats going ashore away from them, they were 
left on the islets, it is said’ (ibid. 40). The anaphoric complement of the conjunctive 
is coreferential with the anaphoric oblique complement of the following passive in 
A 1909 ... hiing ataqan aa hiing afiisa-l sluga(an) hama hi(t)-sxa-l-aan ... ‘they 
left him there (being) alone and went out (passive) from him’ (J 76:284 f.). 

When the conjunctive is intransitive or has a specified object there is no 
formal (personal) connection with the following passive, e.g. Ea 1909 tanadgus(im) 
tayaguu sinuug(a)n ayux-six, kasu-lga-lix hagu-lga-lix hakaafa-al(a)-lix ... ‘a 
man from the village going down to the sea to beachcomb, he (the man in the story) 
was found and carried (and taken) up from the shore...” (J6:10-13),A 1952 Qawalgan 
kugan adaafala-l, Unalgan kugan adaaa-l, aySaasingis ... hakuufia(t)-sxa-l ... 
‘they came ashore at Kavalga, came ashore at Unalga, and their (the enemies’) boats 
were pulled up from the beach ...” (N.M. 3:41); En 1909 asla txin ayugnikuf a- 
lakan[cf. 3.5.2.1.], angi-Ba-qagulux ‘nobody moved and he was left alone’ (7 45:20); 
En 1910 amakun isugnaagnan isugin waafaasa-lix, iqyaa chfa(t)-sxa-lix, tanagan 
adan uyachfi(t)-sxa-qat aman Igulaasif ‘those seal hunters bringing seals, his 
baidarka was filled [with seals] and he was sent back to his village, that I’ (J 70:18); 
Eu 1910 aman ungii tataam lag aguugiim, igiim igaynganiisa-lix, malix amaan 
Usilam-aan ayagaadag agulganaa iiltaagan ma(t)-sxa-qag ‘when his sister again 
bore a boy she became afraid for him, so it was arranged to tell (lit. to be told) Usila% 
that a girl was bom’ (J 35:3; ungi-i ‘his sister’ refers to Usila%). 


3.9.2.6.3, Passive meaning ‘we’ 
Tn constructions with the conjunctive a passive meaning ‘we’ does not differ 
formally from a general passive if the predicates are connected by some term such 
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as a common “new” subject or by anaphoric reference, e.g. A 1978 Amilaayag ida- 
§a-lakan tunufta-ala-za% ‘we know and speak English’, lit. ‘English (American) 
being known is spoken’; A 1949 aaqanag suulig ngaan anga-8a-l una-Iga-dagulax 
‘we never use salt to cook octopus’, lit. ‘octopus, salt being added to it, is never 
cooked’; A 1973 kidu-Iga-I waaZaasanaa sig-ula-aftaf ‘let us help him take up 
(from the beach) what he brought in’, lit. ‘being helped, what he (outer subject) 
brought in may be taken up’; kidunas a-kan chagif aygaasigan ilagaan igu-lga-I 
angali ‘we helped him take the halibut out of his boat’, lit. ‘some helping him 
@.5.1.3.), the halibut was taken out of his boat’ (outer subject him - his). The follow- 
ing biblical translation contains the object pronoun tuman ‘us’ but is formally like 
the constructions with a passive conjunctive with an enclitic dative +(ng)aan dis- 
cussed above (3.9.2.6.1.): E 1870un’gi-8a-lig-iin tuman hafiya-Iga-kun aqadanan 
‘we could no more hope to be saved’, lit. ‘for it (pl.) being hoped, to be tried to save 
us was (pl.) no more’ (Acts 27.20), cf. 3.5.2.4. 

Differently from the general passive, however, the connection may be just 
the semantic subject implied by the passive (the subject formally removed by the 
passive), rather than a formal “new” subject left by the passive; for instance, with 
underlying intransitive verbs, A 1980 waaga-lga-I chaayu-Iga-qa% ‘we came back 
and had tea’, cf. waaga-l chaayu-na-q ‘I came back and had tea’; A 1973 uti-lga-l 
chala(t)-sxa-atag ‘let us go down (to the beach) and meet him (the landing hunter)’. 

So the subject of an active conjunctive with no complement or a specified 
one may be coreferential with the implied subject of the following passive, e.g. Eu 
1909 akayu-lix Ugamgag nu-Iga-angan ‘after we had crossed the strait and reached 
Ugamak Island’ (J 40:60); tuman ayfa(t)-six sutu anga(t)-sxa-qaf ‘starting we 
hoisted sail’ (ibid. 26); A 1973 gula-I sunag ukuSta-Iga-aft[a%] ‘let us take a walk 
and look at the ship’ (note uku-Rta-Iga- rather than uku-fa-); A 1978 aangsus 
amdugi-] taangangis igu-lga-zaf ‘we squeeze the fruit juice out’, lit. ‘squeezing 
the berries we (passive) take out their water’ (-ngis ‘their’ makes the objects 
coreferential but the conjunctive is active); A 1980 qa-l ina(t)-sxa-qag ‘we ate all of 
it’, lit. ‘eating [it] we finished it’, rather than “eating he was finished”, cf. qa-Iga-l 
ina(t)-sxa-qa& ‘we ate all of it’, lit. ‘being eaten it was finished’, and qa-I [E qa- 
kan] inati-ga-ng ‘I ate all of it’, lit. ‘eating [it] I finished it’. 

The following sentence is an example of a series of active conjunctives with 
a more complex passive construction in between: Eu 1909 Malix Tulagim sila ax- 
six, sadaan aaliisii uku-fa-kum, alagutulix, ilan tix-sxa-duukalakan, tataam 
sutug angasix tuman ayfanan. ‘So, passing close to Cape Lazaref, when we saw 
from the sea [that] the landing place there was taking heavy sea and we would not be 
able to land there, we again hoisted sail and traveled on,’ (J 40:28); aaliisti ‘its land- 
ing place’, the “new” subject of the passive uku-fa-ku-m (cf. 3.11.2.2.1.), has a 
suffix referring to Tulagi-, the complement of the preceding active conjunctive, and 
is the referent of ilan ‘in it, there’, the complement of the following passive con- 
junctive, while the subject implied by the passive forms is coreferential with. the 
subject of the preceding as well as of the following active verbs. 
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3.9.2.7. Meteorological clauses 

Meteorological clauses in the conjunctive, with a subject, are conjoined with 
a following clause without further formal connection, e.g. Eu 1909 ayangif aqa-lix 
kayux slaf agnaag-six, iqgyan ukuttaqadanaqing ‘fog coming and the wind in- 
creasing, I lost sight of the [other] baidarkas’ (J 40:29); A 1952 gaxchikdag haqa-l 
angaginat yaagiduukaqadakug ‘when darkness was coming and people (sg.) were 
going to rest (lit. were no more going to move)’ (N.M. 3:63); Ep 1941 amaya amax 
axsmili-lakan asfanag ‘it died before the night was over’, lit. ‘the night not yet passing 
jt died’; A 1950 anangis sla-m qagaanuusa-l, chittam slaguu haqa-l, amgaax 
alax signattam ilan waafagtal amaxsis ‘being there the wind held them east and a 
stormy rain coming they came back at twelve in the night’ (1959:78, 10 (3-5)). 

Likewise with the passive malgalix ‘there being’ (3.4.3.3.4.) and A masxal, 
Au masul ‘there becoming’, e.g. Eu 1909 qagaadaan maadug aqa-lix, kachix 
malga-lix, ingaligan sichidim saganan ‘a breeze from the northeast blowing up to 
astorm (lit. from the northeast a breeze coming and there being a storm), we passed 
four nights there’ (J 40:23); En 1978 tudngilgit malga-lix chitta% aqaaqlaagan 
a@ikut ‘there is a rainbow and rain will be coming soon’;A 1950 achunag masxa-l ting 
haaganiing[an] axtakuq ‘wind set in and J stopped (fishing)’; Au 1909 hlagul 
masu-l hiing ulukug ugayakugaan ‘when the wind rose and one could not stay 
there anymore’ (J 80:20 with note d). 

Similarly A 1973 ... hitanaagikus sunam hangadaa taangafi-l hita-lga- 
adahliikalakag ‘we tried to go out (from the galley) but the deck of the ship being 
full of water we (passive) could not even go out’ (possible English influence). 


3.9.3. Semantic relations 

Sharing the mood/tense marking and possibly a negation, the predicates con- 
joined by the conjunctive are formally paratactic, or rather, there is no formal differ- 
ence between parataxis and subordination. Semantically, however, the constructions 
include a wide range of relations. In temporal terms they may be classified roughly 
as successive and simultaneous but also various other relations are involved. 


3.9.3.1. Succession 

As seen from many of the examples above, a verb in the conjunctive very 
frequently indicates an action followed immediately by the action indicated by the 
following verb. The relation is mostly contextual only but the succession may also 
be marked by suffixes such as -qada- ‘stop, no more. already’ (example towards the 
end of 3.9.2.6.1.,A 1952) or by the particle taaman ‘then only’, e.g. En 1978 paltuun 
atxagt-six achitxaaluga achiti-lix taaman itada ‘button up your coat well before 
you go out’, lit. ‘adjusting your coat, fastening its button, then only go out’; masinan 
aySa-liigli-lix txidix atxikun ‘the motor was running until it stopped’. Note also 
the use of the negation in A 1978 qaagudgusit chiati-chii-lakan hyutida ‘empty 
the garbage before it is too full’, lit. ‘not letting the scrap can become full pour it 
(qaagu- the garbage) out’. 
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A notable type of temporal succession is a verb of movement followed by an 
expression of the end point, especially the verb hnu-, E nu-, hu- ‘to reach’ or a 
derivative in -uuga- of demonstratives (2.1.7.9.3.) and a few other stems, e.g. A 
1950 hadakin huyal hnukuk ‘I went over to them (two)’, lit. “going toward them I 
reached them’; A 1978 utal alagum achidan [for achidaa] hnu&takuq ‘I went 
down to the beach’, lit. ‘going down (toward the beach) I reached the seashore’; En 
1978 duurag udusalix sakaagatikun ‘they are taking the dory down to the shore’, 
lit. ‘taking the dory down (toward the beach) they are getting it down (there)’; Eu 
1909 qangul(i)x ukaagalix ‘he went in’, lit. ‘entering he got in’ (J 34:77); Ea 1910 
.. idusalix slaagaasalix ... ‘leading them outside’ (J 13:47; for the suffix -usa- in 
both terms cf. 3.9.3.2.); A 1978 tayafut ixs tanaafaku ‘the man returned’, lit. 
‘the man going homeward got to his place’. Some other verbs are used in a similar 
way, ¢.g. A 1978 gaya hangal kangaku& ‘she climbed right to the top of the hill’, 
lit. ‘climbing the hill she got to the top of it’; chigana% amnags utiku ‘the river 
flows downstream’, lit. ‘the river flowing goes downwards’; En 1978 anagix ingulix 
ayutikug ‘he pushed something down’, lit. ‘pushing something he felled it’. 

Likewise, a verb of activity in the conjunctive may be followed by an expres- 
sion of the result, e.g. En 1978 at{uun ungasix aamagniku ‘he cut his finger and 
itis bleeding’, lit. ‘cutting his finger he made it bleed’, A 1978 saf ifas iganikug ‘T 
scared the duck into flight (lit. made it start flying)’; hyaaga® struuzal qachtiziga& 
hitikug ‘I planed the wood until it was smooth’, lit. ‘planing the wood I made it 
smooth’;A 1950 sayul qyachada ‘pull it tight’, lit. pulling make it tight” shmiichigz 
anagil amaatxat ngaan hnuchtikug ‘his hit sent the ball far’, lit. hitting the ball 
he made it reach far’. Note especially the use of the verb ina-t- ‘to finish’, which 
may come close to an aspectual auxiliary of completion, e.g. En 1938 saligut agul 
inatikuging ‘I finished making the cap’; Au 1952 angayuuchafil angaginan tamang 
agsas inas ‘making war they killed all (lit. killing finished) the people there’ 
(1959;124, 33 (5)). 

Depending upon the meaning of the verbs, the conjunctive may also be fol- 
lowed by an expression of purpose (cf. 3.10.), ¢.g. A 1978 sadaagal hamaya alquaq 
‘what shall I go out for ?”, lit. ‘going out then, what shall I (am I supposed to) do ?’; 
igaftag kims tagaku ‘the plane descends for landing’, lit. ‘descending is landing’; 
A 1971 Piitra% ayuxtal qawanaagnag ‘Peter went out to hunt sea lion (he did 
hunt)’; En 1978 Chuxchan kdag tatxitalix iimgaayudan ‘Eskimos make a hole in 
the ice to fish’, 


3.9.3.2. Simultaneity 

The simultaneous states or actions expressed by the conjunctive and the fol- 
lowing verb may be on the same semantic level, as in A 1978 alag angunal aduzax 
‘a whale is big and long’; Ivaan tachim hilal alugilakag ‘John cannot (lit. doesn’t) 
read and write yet’ (3.9.1.). This relation may be specified by the conjunction E 
kayux, A ama ‘also, and’, cf. 3.9.1. and A 1860 qalix ama taangang sitxan ‘while 
Teat and drink (lit. under my eating and drinking)’ (Luke 17.8; E 1870 qang kayux 
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taangang sitxan); A 1979 ukugalakagim haway aygaxs ama anginaa uhlii kugaan 
tutalgaku ‘we (passive) did not see him but only heard him walking and breath- 
ing’. A negation may indicate a contrast, e.g. A 1952 hingan sulakan uglaga agacha 
suda ‘don’t take that one, take rather the other one’. An alternative is expressed, in 
Atkan, by asxuun(ulax) ‘or’ (lit. ‘if it is not’), e.g. 1979 qal asxuunulax hila ? ‘is 
he eating or (is he) reading ?’. 

More frequently the conjunctive indicates a concomitant of the following 
action or state, temporal as in the case of the conjunctive of ma- and mata- with 
participles in -na- (3.8.2.2.1.), or quite as often modal. In many cases there is an 
agreement of transitivity such that the conjunctive has the suffix -usa-, passive -ula- 
(3.4.1., 2.1.) when combined with a following transitive, resp. passive verb, cf. A 
chagil qakuq ‘I am eating with (lit. having, using) my hand’ and ulug chafgiisal 
gakug ‘I am eating the meat with my hand (lit. using the hand at it)’. But the deriva- 
tive with its complement may also be followed by the same verb without the suffix, 
as in Eu 1909 wakun qidaasalix qidalix gumanaan away hinat awa ‘he was 
crying because of them, he said’ (J 34:84; likewise A 1952, N.M. 2:33), 

As in the last example, the conjunctive may indicate the reason or cause for 
what is expressed by the following verb (with or without a temporal succession) (cf. 
3.11-12.), e.g. En 1978 braataan ikisix qidaasakug ‘he is crying because he lost 
his brother’, lit. ‘losing his brother he is crying because of him’; A 1952 haagal 
asfalanas ‘they starved to death’, lit. ‘starving they died’ (N.M. 3:111); En 1978 
akalug kdafilix qdinakug ‘the road is slippery from the ice’, lit. ‘the road having 
ice on it is slippery’; E 1838-70 Sliiman ugunugtalix sunanulux ‘they had forgot- 
ten to take bread’, lit. ‘forgetting bread they did not take’ (Matthew 16.5); A 1950 
igatuusal sugqangulax ‘I did not dear to take it’, lit. ‘being afraid concerning it I did 
not take it’; A 1979 daqagtisalakan sugagulang (= sugangulax) ‘I was foolish 
enough not to take it’, lit. ‘being foolish about it I did not take it’; En 1978 agitaasang 
txin qyunigtanaa ukulix sismikuging ‘I found my friend having a hard time, so I 
helped him’; A 1978 asxinug kachalal txin ugutakug ‘the girl is swinging hap- 
pily’, lit. ‘the girl swinging is happy’. More examples in 3.9.2, passim. 

The conjunctive frequently indicates manner, in various senses such as speed, 
intensity, quantity, etc., and posture and the like, etc., e.g. Ea 1910 alqulix ingan 
txin liidasitxin ‘how (lit. doing what) did you get to be like that ? (J 13:19); A 1978 
baankig alqutal haxsit ‘how did you open the can ””, lit. ‘doing what to the can did 
you open it’; A 1952 hingamatal hitikut ‘he went out in that way’ (2.1.7.7.); A 
1950 xadaxs aygaxs ‘walking fast’, xadaglakan aygaxs ‘walking slowly’; A 1973 
slagug kayutul humsikug ‘the wind is blowing hard’; ataqan hital itxilal ‘drop- 
ping them one by one (lit. making them one)’; A 1976 ana hitalakan lazaqangis 
‘they had no problem getting (catching) them’, lit. ‘not making them anything (= 
easily) they used to catch them’; A 1978 txin kinital aangsutikuf ‘is picking ber- 
ties in a bowed position’; A 1950 chlaxtal ay&al ‘swimming under the water (lit. 
having dived)’; iiil aygaxs ‘walk limping’; A 1978 qanglaagif ulug kixtal 
igagtakuf ‘the raven is flying with a piece of meat in his mouth’; ittaygit kalas 
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kimusakuf ‘he is dragging the reindeer down the hill’, lit. ‘dragging the reindeer 
takes it down’; qidal tunugtakut ‘is talking weepingly’; bla% adalul tunugtakug 
‘the boy is telling a lie’, lit. ‘is talking lying’, En 1978 ting adaluusalix tunusakug 
‘he is telling me lies’; etc. 

Manner includes also means, e.g. Eu 1909 ... atuukix ufalul(i)x astas(i)x 
aqadaagiim ‘after having speared both of them to death (lit. spearing killed)’ (J 
34:115); A 1971- Piitrag skiifagil ayuxtanag ‘Peter went out in (lit. having, using) 
askiff’, Piitrag Paavilag skiifagiisal ayuxtaasanag ‘Peter took Paul out in a skiff’; 
A 1952 ifilagiilal aglalgal ‘being brought together in baidars’ (N.M. 2:7); A 1860 
kamga quganafiisal sitisxa ‘smashing his head with rocks’ (Mark 12.4; E 1870 
kamga quganan ngaan tatxilaasaqag). 

Further relations expressed in the conjunctive are, for example, order, place, 
time, and quantity, e.g. A 1978 itaangis txin hamaafatikuk ‘he got there first (lit. 
being first)’; A 1973 tangim Angusxus asaxtaa itaangiisal axs angalis ‘we passed 
first (lit. doing first to) the islet called A’; A 1978 tayagus chugaanutal 
gagamiigukus ‘the men are hunting on the north side (lit. having moved to ‘the 
north side)’; qagmangit hamang aalal qalgaqag ‘the goose was consumed there 
lit. being done to there)’; Ea 1909 amaan adagan qusan aasakan, ayugnaa 
uku&taqalikuu awa ‘that father of his, being (in relation to him) above him, began 
to watch him go out’ (J 8:4); A 1950 angunalakan waafanag ‘he came here as a 
child (lit. being small)’; A 1952 ilan angunatalgal qaqagulax ‘it (groceries) was 
not eaten in great quantity there’ (N.M. 1:55). Quantity may also be expressed by 
the following term, e.g. A 1978 wayaam qalgal liisnaalazalakagis ... ‘nowadays 
they are not eaten very much (but...)’, lit. ‘being eaten are not usually done to much’. 

The constructions appear to be paratactic but semantically the conjunctive 
may also imply a predicative relation with respect to the following verb: A 1978 
anfaginag aqlal txin ukuttachfidagulax ‘a person should not (lit. does never) 
show that he is angry’, lit. ‘being angry never lets himself be seen’; A 1979 kangaa 
uluudal txin ukutachfizakug ‘the top of it (covering for flashlight) appeared red 
(showed up being red)’. Similarly, the conjunctive may seem to be the semantic 
object of a following tafa- ‘try’ but then it may also have the suffix -naaég- ‘try’, 
which underscores the parataxis, e.g. En 1978 anagif ayalix tagada ‘try to request 
something’; A 1952 hunkinaags tafaaqaan ‘try to tip it over’; with reflexive taBa-: A 

1973 chalil ting taZamaa-agikug ‘I, too (-ma-), will try fishing (with a line)’; En 
1952 aygagnaagsix ting tafagung ‘whenever I tried to walk’. 

In a series of conjunctive clauses different semantic relations may be com- 
bined, e.g. Ea 1909 uulngiiftxin agulix, igusalix, kayugiqadaasalix tanaagaasaku& 
awa ‘he got home completely exhausted from carrying his squirrels on his back’, lit. 
‘packing (on his back) his squirrels, going homeward with them, becoming weak 
from them, he brought them back to his place’ (J 10:5);A 1973 qiigas laftal, isxaxtal, 
ingtit akfigasal, chachigial, safazanas ‘(when we were out trapping) we used to 
sleep in beds of grass that we cut, covered by blankets we took along’, lit. ‘cutting 
grass (pl.), using it for bed, taking along blanket[s], using them for cover, we used to 
sleep’. More examples in 3.9.1-2. 
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3.9.3.3. Specialized conjunctives 

su-Xta- ‘to hold; to use’, passive su-fa-, is an ordinary verb, used also in the 
conjunctive, e.g. En 1978 alugag sugalix xliibat agulgadaku& ‘we use flour to 
make bread’, lit. ‘flour being used, bread is made’. But the conjunctive is used also 
in a generalized sense, like the conjunctive of derivatives in -8i- ‘having, using, 
with’ and -usa- ‘with’, passive -ula- (cf. 3.4.1.), e.g. En 1978 biilka suxtalix qaku& 
the uses a fork to eat’ = biilka@ilix qakut ‘he is eating with a fork’;A 1979 tukuulkig 
suxtal iklas quxsukuq ‘I am chopping wood with an (or the) axe’, cf, tukuulkig 
iklas ngaan quxsuusakug ‘I am using an (or the) axe for chopping wood’; A 1950 
chaan suital quganag kumsiku% ‘he lifted the rock with his hand’; A 1979 chaan 
suftal suqaa ‘he took it with his hand’ = chaan ngaan suusaqaa. 

agiita- ‘to accompany, be together with’ is used likewise as an ordinary verb 
and, in the conjunctive, as a postposition like the petrified conjunctive asix, A, Auas 
‘with’ (3.3.7.), ¢.g. En 1982. amalig(a)n alix ting agunaq(i)ng anaak()ng usuk(ix) 
agiitalix ‘there (being) I grew up together with both of my parents’ (innovative order 
with the conjunctive phrase last); A 1952 alitxuum ilakin txidix agiisanaa agiital 
tanat hadangin chiilunag ‘together with the few warriors he had remaining, he 
returned to his islands’ (N.M. 3:28); agiital tunugtal qilatsichix ii? ‘did you (pl.) 
talk with him this morning 7’; Au 1909 ugiin agiital qasuugiit, E ugiin agiitalix 
qasuugiigan ‘together with her husband to look for food’ (J 81:13). 


3.9.3.4. Special constructions with ma- ‘to do’ and derivatives 

This verb constitutes several types of verb phrases (3.8.1.4.5. and 3.8.2.) and 
is used also as a sentence connective (see 3.11.4.; 3.16 (3)). In the conjunctive it 
constitutes two special types of idioms. 


3.9.3.4.1. ana ma- 

Meaning literally ‘doing anything’ (a-na-& ‘being’), these phrases serve in 
modern Atkan as a generalizer in negated clauses, e.g. A ana& mal adaafachfisxa- 
duukalakan axtakug ‘one (passive) would apparently not let anybody get ashore’; 
ana mal tingin takachgiduukalakan ‘they would not let any of us go’; A 1978 
gan’gim aslaan ana mal ayuxtalgaakalaken aguun ‘in the winter when nobody 
can go out (to sea)’; qas Attam kugan anat mal taxsagaakazalaka@is ‘one can- 
not really keep fish fresh (lit. store fish) on Atka’; chagif agach anag ma-ala-l suli- 
Iga-akazagulax ‘only halibut cannot really be salted’; A 1973 anaf malgal 
chalalgaakalakag ‘there is no place there where one could land’, lit. ‘there being 
anything it cannot be landed’. 


3.9.3.4.2. Conjunctive with enclitic dative +aan, pl. +iin 

Being used with a following participle or verbal noun, these forms are for- 
mally comparable with the anaphoric conjunctive followed by a verb with a speci- 
fied or no complement discussed in 3.9.2.3, They indicate manner: “doing so to it/ 
them”, etc., and may be translated by ‘how’, but the constructions are not indirectly 
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interrogative or relative like the English translations. The forms have the simple 
stem ma- or the derivatives mat-, mata-, used with or without the anaphoric comple- 
ment marker or in the passive. For the use of masxangaan, etc., in jndefinite expres- 
sions see 3.5.2.5. 

Examples with the simple stem are En 1909 ladix makiniin asganangin 
aqatalakan, Au layix makinii astanang t'aglaka ‘not knowing how their son had 
died’ (J 58:13, 86:13); A 1860 angaginas maliin Txin tagaqutanangis Inaqamis 
ukuftakut ‘You see Yourself how the people are thronging You’ (Mark 5.31; note -t 
‘you them’ in reference to mal-iin); A 1952 kadim hadagaan malgaliin udang 
angagigas axtanas ‘(I shall tell you about) how people (passive) lived here in the 
early days’ (N.M. 1:1). With negation Ea 19 10malakakin-iin ulaaqaltakutxin malix 
‘doing as she had not done during the night’ (J 28:25). 

Stem mat-: A 1860 angaginas, hamakus masxiziin txidix ayatxangis 
uku&tanas ‘the people saw how they (Jit. those) departed’ (Mark 6.33); haman 
masigaan ulam il qanguusaagin ilganas ‘they sought [a way] how they could bring 
him (lit. that one) in’ (Luke 5.18; E 1870 maasakin); A 1952 masxalaan agulgaa 
ngus ukuchgigaa ‘he showed me how it is made’. 

Stem mata-: A 1909 mataliin agacha qudusaga(n) aqat hagqatanaanulax 
anuxtal ‘having no idea (lit. thinking that she did not know) how to urinate’ (J 
78:129). Constructions with mata- are used especially in comparisons, followed by 
another mata- ormat.-, e.g. E 1870matakiniin inim hadan Hamaan hanganangin 
ukugtanachi, kayux hiikuugusan liidan matalix haqaduukakug ‘in the way you 
see Him ascending to heaven, exactly like that He will be coming’ (Acts 1.11); 
angafim angagigan matakiniin tunutadanginulux mataku&, hingan tayagut 
‘never man spake like this man’, lit. ‘how a person never speaks, he is like, that man’ 
(John 7.46); A 1952 matalgaliin angagilgaqas matalgagtalakagis imax 
ukugtaqalinas a%takus ‘they began to see that one (passive) did not live in the way 
one had lived [before] (N.M. 2:34); Eu 1909 amakun Jaam kugan matak(i)niin 
astachfi{na]ngin masxan ‘making him die in the way he (the enemy) had done to 
his son[s]’ (J 34:189). Cf. 3.14.5.2. 

The forms are used also with a following conjunctive with the enclitic da- 
tive, e.g. A 1952 (huzungis alafux axchfisxahlikus,) masxiziin udagaliin 
Had@iilu(m) dagan agaagdagalikus huzungis txidix alagulitikus, ... ‘(all of them 
were allowed to pass the sea [the sound] until) all of them had gotten into the sea on 
their way over to H.’, lit. ‘how going into the sea they would get over to H. (N.M. 
3:25); Ea 1910 malakakin-iin astakin-iin amagnatxin malix ‘doing as he did not 
do in his mortal combats (lit. killing) the nights before’ (J 17:110); E 1861 Iisuusam 
kayux makiniin angagin iliin inagan Txin hitakaniin Inim Aguuguganaan 
kamgadagangin matalix kayux inagan txin hitadada ‘as Jesus also went apart 
(lit. making Himself apart) from the people [when] praying to God in Heaven, you, 
too, go apart {when praying]’ (1902:9). 

Jn biblical translations the conjunctive of verbs with the suffix -usa- are used 
in the same way as the conjunctive of mas, e.g. A 1860 angagasalkangaan hingan 
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manang ‘by what authority (lit. havin, . ser over it) I do that’ (Mark 11.29); 
Peetram asfaasalkiziin Aguugug sanganataduukanangis ‘by what kind of death 
Peter was to glorify God’ (John 21.19). Cf. 3.14.4.1. 


3.10. Clauses of purpose 

A non-final verb in the intentional or optative (2.1.9.4.1-2.) indicates in gen- 
eral the purpose or motive of the person represented by the subject of the following 
verb (in biblicai translations, as a calque from Russian, a clause of purpose quite 
often comes last); the purpose may be specified by the ablative pl. quliin (A also sg. 
qulaan, qulagaan) or (A 1860) kungiin ‘in order to’ (in other connections resp. ‘for 
the sake of’ and ‘because of’, etc.). The subject of the intentional is in general 
coreferential with the following subject, the subject of the optative mostly coreferential 
with a complement of the following verb, or else the one or both verbs are in the 
passive. The semantic cohesion of the clauses tanges from phrases with an auxiliary 
verb as the second term (see 3.8.1.2.2., 3.8. 1.3.1., 3.8.1.4,1.3., 3.8.1.4.4-5,) to rather 
free combinations. 


3.10.1. Person relations 
3.10.1.1. Active verbs in the intentional 

The subject of an active verb in the intentional is coreferential with the sub- 
ject of a following active verb (note that, apart from recent innovations in Atkan, the 
intentional has only 3A forms for the third person), e.g. A 1977 imyag-iigan 
ayuxtanag ‘he went out (in his boat) in order to fish’, cf. ayuxtal imyagnat ‘he 
went out to fish (and fished)’; A 1952 chift-lagaangan qanguufgutal angalig ‘in 
order not to get wet I came in again’; A 1973 saahmlat hugnata-agan kingtim 
sitxan isxagikuf ‘in order to brood (lit. keep warm) her eggs she (the eider) has her 
nest under the bank (by the seashore)’; slachxiza& malgal aguun qawanaag-iimdix 
[or qawanaagiigdix for older gawanaafgiigin] Kudugnam hadan txidix 
huyagalizas ‘when it is nice weather they go to K. to hunt sea lion’. 

An anaphoric complement of the intentional is marked by an infix in East- 
em, by a suffix in old Atkan but is left unmarked in modern Atkan. It may be 
coreferential with the anaphoric complement of the following verb, e.g. Ea 1952- 
amchigu-ukagan ilan sakaag(a)ku-u ‘he went down there (to the beach) to meet 
him (the landing baidarka man)’; En 1910 Untigun kungiin angaginam ugigta- 
akagan adan waafaqadaagiim asgataku-u ‘a woman from the Islands of Four 
Mountains having come to him to marry him has killed him’ (J 69:56); E 1870 
asfas-akagin kayux taamanulugaan ilgaagusagqaliqa-ngin ‘they sought the more 
to kill him’ (John 5.18);A 1860 Pilaatam igni-iganka igim haanguusaqa-a ‘Pilate 
sought to release Him’ (John 19.12); uku&taaza-angankis hadangin huyaku-ning 
‘T go to them to prove them’ (Luke 14.19); A 1952 ilan a@gii(gan) agnaan hixta- 
aan anuxtalakag-a ‘he did not want to tell where he was going to put it’. 

As in the case of the Conjunctive (3.9.2.3.), if the verb following an anaphoric 
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intentional has no complement or a specified one the intentional has in Eastern and 
in old Atkan an additional enclitic or separate dative +(ng)aan, ngaan. pl. +(ng)iin, 
ngiin, e.g. En 1934 uku-ukangan-aan itxa-ng ‘I went out to look for him’; Ea 
1952 ayagan qach&i-ikig(i)n-iin [En 1982 qachgiikigin ngiin) sakaag(a)qa-ngin 
‘the women came down to feed them’; Ea 1909 ... qaagan ngaan agikuu awa “(the 
animal) opened its mouth to eat him’ (J 3:81); En 1909 asanaqagan Judaafgigan 
uyaagan-aan [for uyaakaganaan] Aglaga% nuqaa ‘her older sister-in-law came to 
A. to invite her’ (J 50:40); Ea 1909 anaadagan angachfii[%]kin-aan ulamdix kugan 
akaagakukix awa ‘his parents got up on their house to send him out (to see him go 
out)’ (J 3:13), En 1910 ngaan ittayginaafiikagan-aan angakuu awa ‘she sect out 
to hunt caribou for him’ (J 26:16); E 1870 hamayangin tagaakinginiin 
{hjamaanukuning ‘T go there to prove them’ (Luke 14.19);A 1860 hamayaa umlas- 
anganka-ngaan aygagiku-ng ‘I [will] go and (lit. in order to) wake him up’ John 
11.11). 


3.10,1.2. Active verbs in the optative 

The subject of an active verb in the optative with no complement or a speci- 
fied one may be coreferential with a complement (rather than the subject) of a fol- 
lowing active verb, e.g. Ea 1909 aman Miichim Aliifuu umla-agtat amgiqalikug 
‘he began to watch for M.A. to wake up’ (J 8:28);A 1952 hit-lagaagtag amgigiingan 
axtakung ‘I watched it so it should not go out’; txin huuguzuuzas-attag tumsakuu 
‘she put it (soaked piece of skin) away for it to become soft’; En 1909 duRtaasat 
asxinuun asix saga-afta% uyaagan aqanaan iisaku nawa ‘she said she was coming 
to bring over the guest to sleep with her daughter’ (J 41:29); A 1973 anga@inaning 
ga-axtas ngiin unagalizaq ‘(at dinner time) I cook for my people to eat’; A 1952 
maagning ngus hitta-a&t txin hayakug ‘I ask you to tell me how to do’. 

Also a first or second person subject of an anaphoric optative may be 
coreferential with a complement of the following verb (note that the optative has no 
special anaphoric forms with a 1.p.sg. subject), e.g. A 1950 su-lagaaqaan imis 
hi&taa(ngan) a&takung ‘I told you not to take it’; A 1952 hadan huya-aqaan imis 
hixtaangan agtakung ‘I told you to go to him’; ma-aq ngus kyaXtaasaqaa ‘he 
forced me to do it’; En 1983 amaya sugtanaa®i-l(a)gaaqing kayux nung iistagaa 
‘he also told me not to try to hold at it’. , 

With a third person subject (inner subject) of the anaphoric optative the 
anaphoric referent (Complement) is coreferential with that of the following verb, 
that is, the clauses have a common outer subject, e.g. A 1952 aniqdu-m su-lagaaqaa 
ngaan higtaangan ataku-ng ‘I told the child not to take it’; angagina-m tuta- 
lagaaqaa alaazagsil tutusing ilan hittaqa-a ‘he whispered it (lit. said it quietly) 
into my ear so that nobody should hear it’; Au 1909 Qalgaagi-m uku-uqaa qungas 
tamang uqayaam ‘having put it there ready (lit. making ready) for Raven to find it 

J 81:5). ; 
‘ ‘a a participial clause the optative may have a 3R subject coreferential with 
the subject of the participle, e.g. A 1952 ma-agqat iim hiftaqa-ning maza-% ‘he 
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does what I tell him to do’; A 1971 aniqdus ad: 

mianaz-s ‘the children did what their father told them t----~ ~~ ~~~ 
asa ayagifta-agaan ngaan txin amaifsi-if-a ny === wait was his 
maternal uncle who named him by a name he would be ashamed of and become 
angry [by]’ (J 36:32; the first ngaan is used because the following verb, a gerundive, 
js not by itself anaphoric, cf. 3.10.1.1.); cf. the first person in Eu 1910 amakun 
angdagsgi-iqing imasugaadaasin liidan nung aqatxin [= aqatxin] ‘the ques- 
tions about riddles you gave me to answer’, lit. ‘those for me to answer like riddles 
you gave me’ (J 39:10). 








3.10.1.3. Passive verbs 

In combinations of an active and a passive clause the optative is used, the 
subjects being different, e.g. 

active - passive En 1983 inasxaXtaguun, ga-aging uyalgad(a)ga-qing 
‘whenever it (the dish) was ready I was invited to eat’; A 1860 txin asix tunuta-aq 
hagachgiga-g ‘I was sent for to talk with you’ (Luke 1.19; likewise E 1870);A 1952 
hamaanu-lagaagtaf ngaan higaqa% ‘he was told not to go there’; Eu 1910 
anqaStalix tugaadida-lagaagtag ngaan aflixtaaladaqaliku& awa ‘he was now 
forbidden to urinate in standing position’, lit. ‘for him not to urinate in standing 
position, it was now forbidden to him’ (J 35:10); A 1952 ma-aqat imis 
kyataalaqazulax ‘you were not forced to do it’, lit. ‘for you to do them, they were 
not forced upon you’; - participial clauses: En 1909 qichag sufta-aqaan igiim 
atxafsxatanaa ‘(he examined) the knife that had been prepared for him to use’ (J 
45:19); Ea 1909 amaan yagim awaagigan aga-lagaaqaan ifaqagan awaagigan 
‘(he got) beyond the cape he had been told not to go beyond’ (J 8:7); Eu 1909 ma- 
aqatxin-iin qagaanuchgisxagatxin a&takun malix ‘doing what he had been sent 
eastwards to do’ (J 34:135); 

passive - active En 1949 (amakun unignan taxsachfigatxin ilaam afasix) 
ilangin aqa-ala-a%tan aalax ayagam tahlaganakix qaqadgasim adan uyachginag 
‘(remembering those blueberries he had had gathered) in order to have some of them 
brought, he sent two slave women to the storehouse’; A 1979 qilam qilaag umlasxa- 
a&t(ag) alakug ‘I want to be waked up early in the morning’. 

In the sense of ‘we’, however, a passive may be used in the intentional with 
a following active verb: En 1910 isugim uluu ga-lga-afan isugnaagiiztan ‘let us 
go sealing in order to eat seal meat’ (J 68:10); En 1952 ula nu-iga-agan 
amaatxaqadakugaan ‘when we were no more far from reaching the house’. The 
use of the intentional inA 1952 txin kidu-Iga-lagaagan anuxtazag (translated from 
‘he does not want anybody to help him’) lit. ‘he wants himself not to be helped’ is 
unclear, perhaps induced by the coreference in English. 

In combinations of two passive clauses the intentional is used, a common 
subject having been removed by the passive, e.g. E 1870 Hamaya su-lga-agan ilga- 
Iga-qaf, A 1860 Haman sulgaagan ilgaqag ‘they sought to take Him’, lit. ‘He was 
sought to be taken’ (John 7.30); A 1952 hadangin huya-lga-l alitxu-ula-agan ilga- 
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Iga-lakafis ‘one did not go to them and seek to make war on them’ (N.M. 3:52); Ea 
1910. aman asxinuun qa-lga-agan maayu-ula-Rtakug ukuxtaqaliigiim ‘seeing people 
prepared to eat his daughter’, lit. ‘his daughter to be eaten was prepared’ (J 60:16); En 
1983 kamxam ulagan adan uya-ala-anga(n) maay(u)qaqing ‘I was [made] ready 
to be taken to church’. 

Preceding the passive of an intransitive verb the passive intentional has in 
Eastern an enclitic -(ng)aan (cf. 3.9.2.6.1.): E 1870 aniqduf iqidgu-iga-agan-aan 
waaga-Iga-qa% ‘one came to circumcise the child’ (Luke 1.59); Ngaan taman 
kanaf(t)-sxa-agan-aan waaga-lga-kug ‘we came to worship (lit. bow ourselves 
to) Him’ (Matthew 2.2). In this case Salamatov did not use the enclitic: A 1860 
aniqdut qigax-sxa-agan waafaqag (Netsvetov 1838 waagalgaqag) ‘one came to 
circumcise the child’; likewise A 1909 manangis ma-lga-ma-a§(an) [or (in)] haqa- 
lga-kus hagumalal aftakus hawa ‘they too have apparently come to do what they 
intended’, lit. ‘what they do to be done, too, are come «? (J. 77:127). But he used it 
aberrantly before a transitive verb inA 1860 (accepted 1971) asfa(t)-sxa-afan-aan 
ilgaqag ‘one sought to kill Him’ (John 5.16); cf. above. 


3.10.1.4. Use of qui(ag)aan, quliin, kungiin ‘in order (to)’ 

The purpose is found specified by these terms in cases where the semantic 
cohesion with the following verb is week (cf. 3.10.2.3), e.g. A 1952 haaga-lagaafin 
qulagaan huzugaan qanaagzakus ‘in order not to starve we go fishing all the time’; 
Ea 1909 amaagaalaagusalix Raayag ngikin, ufaya-ala-agan quliin Raayag ikin 
anigax ‘as soon as they (two) were brought there, a steam bath to treat them (lit. for 
itto be treated by/in) was lit for them’ (J 4:35);A 1860 Haman ilamaax aga-lagaagta 
kungiin, Haman sulaxtanas ‘in order for Him not to depart from them they held 
Him back’ (Luke 4.42). 

In the biblical translations clauses of purpose marked in this way usually 
come last, translating Russian clauses introduced by shtoby or daby ‘in order to/ 
that’, e.g. A 1860 ... kamgatukuugamagis hadangin txin aygaxtnag, hamakuziin 
Haman maguliisa-agan kungiin, E 1870 itaangin-kamgatukungin hadangin 
huyanag, hamakun-ngiin Haman agas-afan quliin ‘(Judas) went (A walked off) 
to the chief priests to betray (E sell) Him to them’ (Mark 14.10); A 1860 aniqdus 
Hadan waafaxtaalagas, ngtin Txin hadagasa-agangis kungiin, E 1870 aniqdun 
Hadan hingaagaasadaqag, ngiin Txin had@aasa-agangin quliin ‘children were 
brought to Him, in order that He should touch them (lit. touch them with himself)’ 

(Mark 10.13). 


3.10.2. Semantic relations 
3.10.2.1. Clauses of purpose as a complement 
Some of the verbs which follow clauses of purpose demand a complement. 
Semantically a few of them recall the temporal auxiliaries (3.8.1.3.), espe- 
cially E maayu- ‘to prepare to, to be about to, to begin to’, but this verb takes suf- 
fixes of valence (3.4.) like full verbs, cf. Eu 1909 tigiigan maayu-qalinas ‘we be- 
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gan to prepare to land’ (J 40:40) and Ep 1941 amaya alg--~ 
algagaagan maayu-ula-kugaan ... ‘he was going to cut —--- ~~” ; 

be cut up ...’. Other such verbs (with derivatives) are hats: z=: 7640 to’ (e.g. Au 
J 81:2) and the reflexive verbs atxaft- ‘to prepare oneself, get ready’, Au aagata- 
‘to be ready to’ (J 81:24), Au ukuta- ‘to have gotten ready’ (J 80:10), and the transi- 
tive aslita- ‘to be fit to, worthy to’. 

Another important group of verbs demanding a complement are anuxta- ‘to 
want’ (cf. 3.15.3.5.), ala- ‘to want, wish, need’, ilga- ‘to look for, seek’ (examples 
above), A haangu- vr. ‘to strive, seek’, E qayunifta- vr. ‘to endeavor’, A un’gifta- 
‘to hope to’, also ugunu- ‘to forget’, e.g. A 1860 xleebas su-ugin ugununas ‘they 
forgot to take bread’ (Mark 8.14), cf. E 1870 2liiman ugunuftalix sunanulux (ibid.; 
3.9.3.2). 

Further hixta- ‘to say, promise (with intentional); to tell, order (with optative)’ 
(examples above; cf. 3.15.3.5.), haya ‘to ask, request’, A mangi- ‘to ask, beg, pray’, 
E higadaasa- ‘to promise’. 

In the biblical translations also phrases with a noun were used with clauses 
of purpose, e.g. A 1860 Haman ngiin maguliisa-aginkis awaagichxizag ilgagalinat 
‘he began to look for a convenient time to hand Him over to them’ (Luke 22.6); ag- 
iinganka-ngaan angax mafing, E 1870 a§-iikangan-aan aslitagapiisit hingaya 
matakung ‘I have power to give it up’ (John 10.18). 





3.10.2.2. Clauses of purpose as goal of movement 

As illustrated in 3.10.1., clauses of purpose are very common with verbs of 
movement such as anqa- ‘to set out, depart’, ayuxta- ‘to go out (in boat)’, had(a)- 
huya- ‘to go to, toward’, waaa- ‘to come back here’, etc. So also with atxita- vr. 
‘to stop’, e.g. A 1952 qa-angan ting atxital ‘J stopped (working in order) to eat’ 
(1959:79, 13 (3)). 


3.10.2.3. Clauses of purpose as adjunct 

As indicated above, a clause of purpose may also be a more independent 
adjunct of the following clause, e.g. E 1870 alquusa-akamchi chilikuchi “why (lit. 
in order to do what to it) are you untying it ?” (Luke 19.31; A 1860 alqumaan 
chilidix ‘for what do you untie it’);A 1978 qanaanu-umis ting maxaayal angaligt 
“where were you going when you waved at me 7’, lit. ‘in order to go where did you 
wave at me’; A 1973 tayagus alugis haqaalanangis uya-afdix [for older uyaagin] 
duuradix atxaxtikus ‘the men made their dory ready for fetching the mail that was 
brought in’; A 1971 aySaasing agu-ung[an] asxus alakuq ‘I need some nails to 
repair (lit. make) my boat’; A 1952 chifti-lagaagan chiftaliisiin chuku ‘he is 
putting on his raincoat in order not to get wet’. 


3.10.2.4. Combinations with the same verb 
The clause of purpose is followed by a clause with the same verb or verb 
stem in Ea 1910 ayagag anaaguimaan ayaya-afan ayaya-guun ... ‘when a woman 
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menstruates (lit. menstruates in order to menstruate) for the first time’ (J :11:3); A 
1973 ... tanaagamagix hnuxta-zaxchi-ing[an], hnu&ta-maayanag ‘(then) for the 
first time I came to the mainland’, lit. ‘in order to reach the mainland for the first 
time, I finally reached it’. 

The following appears to be a somewhat similar type: A 1977- haguma-ag 
[= hagumaagan] agach qigufsilaka< mal hagumazakug ‘that’s why he has no 
trouble gathering for food”, lit. ‘in order to do so, rather, he has good luck (with the 
game) so he usually does so’; hingama-at ana% maakalaka& hingamazakug lit, 
‘to do so he cannot do anything but usually does so’, e.g. said about a poor hunter. 


3.10.3. Intentional of a- ‘be’ as connective ‘because’ 

A clause introduced by the intentional of a- comes last, giving the reason for 
the preceding. It is mostly marked as subordinate by a final conjunctive of ma- 
‘do(ing) so’ or a derivative (cf. 3.11.4.), e.g. A 1952 kamgam ulagan nagan tataam 
chixisxagag, aagan kamgadag aftaku% mal ‘he was married again in the church, 
because (lit. he to be) he is a Christian’ (1959:81, 16 (12-13)); anagix taxsanazulax 
agtagalikus, anagif imax alatalakan uftadakus, aagin tukukus mal ‘although 
they do not gather anything, they usually have plenty of things, because (lit. they to 
be) they are rich’ (1959:80, 13 (19-21)); Filiip kay qaga%taagutamalakaga hawa, 
aafan aaliisiim naga chahmitiku% maasal ‘Philip, too, disliked it, because (lit. he 
to be) it blocked the interior of his harbor’ (1959:81, 19 (5-6); Eu 1909 aluqaning 
waya imin chimgutalakaging, aangan kangchimatingin inaftalakan ‘what I 
have written I am not sending you now, because (lit. I to be) the translations are not 
finished’ (J 37:28). 


3.11. Linked clauses 

A final clause may be linked to a following clause with adjustment of the 
tense/mood and person relations. An adjusted non-final clause may be comparable 
with a subordinate clause in the anterior (3.12.) or conditional (3.13.) or have affini- 
ties with participial clauses (3.14.). Cf. also clauses with verbs of perception 
3.15.1.1.2. 


3.11.1. Tense/mood relations 

The tense marker of a linked clause refers to the following clause rather than 
to the time of the speech act. The adjusted tense markers are the present -(i)ku-, neg. 
-lakag- (2.9.1.), which represents also the conjunctive of a final interrogative clause 
(2.9.2.), the participial tenses (2.9.3.), and phrases (3.8.1.3-4.). The temporal and 
modal relation between the clauses may be specified also by derivational suffixes 
(2.2.6.8-9.). 


3.11.1.1. Adjusted present 
Like a final present in relation to the time of the speech (2.9.1.1.), anon-final 
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present may indicate a state-of-affairs simultaneous with that « rs 
or preceding it more or less immediately. The possible mark ~~" ~~~ 
depends upon the person relations to be discussed in more det—~—--—- 






If the clauses have different subjects (and no other person relations), succes- 
sion or contrast is usually marked in the third person by an enclitic dative singular 
-(ng)aan, dual -ikin, or plural -(ng)iin (in later Atkan mostly replaced by the singu- 
lar), e.g. A 1952 
Alitxug ina-na-&. + Attam hadan ugqitiiguta-na-s. 


The war ended. We returned to Atka again. 
> Alitxug ina-ku-g-aan Atfam hadan ugitiigutanas. 

“When the war ended we returned to Atka again.” 
(Beside -kugaan, attested in Eastern since 1838, old Eastern and Atkan also had 
-kum-aan, with the relative case before the enclitic, in V A 01:8 and B 2:1-2; A 
1952 in N.M. 3:46.) 

Tf the clauses have the same third person subject (and no other person rela- 
tions), succession or contrast is marked by the relative case (distinct from the 
absolutive case only in the singular), e.g. A 

Saf uchigihli-na-2. + Saf txin ifas iga-na-%. 

The duck was stillswimming. The duck got scared and took off. 
> Saf uchigihli-ku-m txin igas iganag. : 

‘The duck was swimming until (-hli-) it got scared and took off? 

Wan hyaagag adu-lakag&. + Wan hyaagat tumtatu-ku-&. 

This log is not long (is short). This log is thick. 
> Wan hyaagag adu-laka@-im tumtatukug. 

‘This log is not long but thick (more thick than long). 

The corresponding simultaneity is unmarked, e.g. A 1952 Kasaka& haman 
suta-ku-, an@aginas ... praviizam qaatagaan anafim liisnaa ukugtazanazulax 
a&tazakus. ‘When the Russian{s] were dominating that [place], the people did not 
get more than some groceries,’ (N.M. 1:8); Kasakam kampaanii, udanAtfaf sugta- 
ku-%, qankus sisat chngatu% guudam ilan aguchfizanag hiilaftazadag. ‘The 
Russian company, when it dominated Atka here, used to have three hundred sea 
otter caught a year, it is said.’ (N.M. 2:20). 

A non-final clause with an enclitic 1. p. sg., 2. p., or 3R p. subject is mostly 
marked by the singular enclitic -(ng)aan (1.p.sg. E -qingaan, A 1860 -qaan, 1950- 
-qaang), e.g. A 1950 taanasxaada-ku-qaang igattag waafanag ‘while I was camp- 
ing the airplane came here; I was out camping when the airplane came in’; A 1952 
huzufil ukaaga-ku-Stxichig-aan hitiku% hama ‘when all of you came in he had 
gone out’. The use without the enclitic appears to be modern Atkan. A non-singular 
Lp. is expressed by the 3.p.pl. (3.1.1.2.), e.g. A 1952 tanadgusit hnu-ku-z-aan 
[for older -iin] qaxchikda masxaa-aftaku& ‘when we came back to the village it 
was getting dark’. 

An interrogative conjunctive or general is adjusted as a present, e.g. A 1950 
alqul tunu&tadunaafi-ku-%t-aan hixtanat tutalakag ‘why do you try to talk so 
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fast, {so that] I don’t hear what you say ?’ < alqul tunutadunaag-si-t + hiftanat 
tutalakaq. In the following cases, where the interrogative clause indicates a circum- 
stance of the following clause, the latter gets the interrogative form: A 1977 alqui 
asaxta-ku-%t-aan unanahlig hiila&tada-%-t [general] ‘what is your name, being 
called just cook ?’ < alqu& asafta-f-t ‘what is your name (it. what do you have as 
name)?’ + unanahlit hiilattada-ku-&t ‘you are called just cook’; A 1978 alqus 
ma-ku-t[aan] kikagnal bingama-%-t ‘what are you doing that you get so dirty?’ 
<alqus ma-&-t+ kikagnal hingama-ku-St; A 1950alqus madusa-ku-un [pl -kuchix] 
atxaza-ka-t [pl. -txichix] ‘how did you get it?’, lit. ‘what did you do to it [that] you 
got it’ <alqus madusa-ka-t (pl. -txichix) + atxaza-qa-an (pl. -chix). 

A yes-no question may be treated likewise, e.g. A 1987 Piitra sabaakat 
nat-ikug ii? sabaaka-m kigi-qa-a ‘did Peter hurt the dog when the dog bit him 7” 
(older speaker with embedding of the second clause: Piitrat sabaakax txin kigiku& 
natnag ii? ‘did Peter, when the dog bit him, hurt it 2’, see 3.11.2. 5.2.1.). 


3.11.1.2. Conjunctive with a-ku- 

With no apparent semantic difference from the simple present, the conjunc- 
tive with the present of the auxiliary a-ku- ‘be’ may serve to adjust a clause to the 
following one (for the person relations see 3.11.2.). In Atkan this use is known from 
the oldest texts on, e.g. 1840 hawan aguugug ... mangi-lix akum, hamaan aguugum 
ngaan tunuxtaqaa ‘when she asked that god (to do so and so) that god talked to her’ 
(VB 3:3); 1909... nagaan agaasa-l akuun ilan alitxuum ilagaan tayagug tugaalal 
asfal akugaan ... ‘when he brought it (his crew) in there, when one man of his crew 
was beaten and killed ..’ (J 76:230); 1952 uchiitilas Unalaaskam sudiiyagan hadan 
tunug huyagtachgi(t)-s akuziin, sudiiya maazalakan aftakugaan maalal, ... 
“the teachers sent a word to the commissioner of Unalaska but as the commissioner 
was not in attendance ..” (1959:80, 16 (7-8)); 1978 tayagut inglaakut chaamiida-1 
akuf txin isina& ‘the man was shaving his beard but cut himself’. 


3.11.1.3. Participial tenses 

The participial tenses (2.1.9.3.) are used in non-final clauses less frequently 
than the present. The remote is also combined with the present of the copula (cf. 
3.8.1.1). 

An example of the general, referring to a general condition, is A 1952 
inaftahli-g-ulagaan qan’git ikaaga-za-qaa hiilattadag ‘it (the food) did not end 
before the winter was over, it is said’ (N.M. 1:19), ef. 3.11.2.1.2. 

Recent past: En 1910 Malix Qatxaykusa% laan agachiidaa tanasagan 
maayu-laagana-m, asxinuun aina ilguun ama Jaan tanasagan maayugalinax. 
‘So Q., having prepared to bury his son only, now prepared to bury his daughter and 
his grandson and his son.’ (J 73:48). 

Remote: Eu 1910 Amamatalix amangun an@afilida-na-m, angalikinga 
aqaangan, ayagakin asix txin quyuugiim, ikin tunugtagaliku awa. ‘After he 
had been living there like that for some time, one evening (lit. when evening came) 
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after he had gone to bed with his two wives, he said to them.’ (J 35:36); A 1950 
haqaaxt higta-na-qaang alqul haqanagulagt ‘I told you to come, so why didn’t 
you come?’; A 1973 aslagaan kay ayangit malgaaguta-qa-gaan, ayangit 
kumsagalikugaan ... ‘at that time there had been fog again too but when the fog 
started to go up ...; Au 1909 ... aglu-na-taan agluyigana uuyaxtanaan anuxtal ... 
‘thinking that when he was jealous he had been too much jealous’ (J 84:10). 

Remote with copula: A 1952 angalig agnagan huzuu ukaagaza-na-% akum, 
wayaam ukan hnudagadakug ‘he used to come in here (visiting) every day but 
now he never comes in here anymore’ (1959:81, 20 (4-5)); nuuznikaan aqis 
ayuxchgis hadaakutal aalufta-qa-a akum, prusaayilka slagugulax aguutat 
hiftal ayuxchfi-qa-a akum, wan qila% tataam hagal Filiip aaliisigan ilan 
chalaagutal qilagsig ‘he had removed his privy and sent it out (to sea) and looking 
in that direction had laughed, had said good-bye to it and sent it out wishing (lit. 
saying) it to be calm weather, but this morning it came again and landed in Philip’s 
landing place’ (1959:81, 19 (1-3)). 


3,11.1.4. Phrasal predicates 

Also temporal auxiliaries (3.8.1.3.) are used in non-final clauses, without or 
with a copula, e.g. A 1973 hita-angan ag-ikuqaang ugitiigutaangan afikug ‘I’m 
going out but will be back soon’; A 1971 qilagan aygax-s saZa-na-% akuqaang 
namigikug ‘yesterday I was walking so I feel stiff (now)’; A 1909 inaqaam txin 
ayfa(t)-s angali-m, aaxchigaadag aguitalix, ayal akum.... ‘having started trav- 
eling by himself, making fairly good speed he traveled but ... ‘ (J 77:63 f.); A 1952 
udang ax-s angali-ng akum ukugalakag ‘I put it here (earlier today) but it is gone 
(lit. is not seen)’; Au 1952 kachikali-l siinaf uk[um] avim chimikaa kachixs ‘it 
started blowing yesterday and has been blowing all night’. 

Likewise inferential phrases (3.8.1.4.), e.g. Eu 1909 Kayux amakun 
Sanagagim kugan txidin agijisanan Iluulat nuqada-na-n attakun-ngiin, Muulat 
nunaqing. ‘And those who had remained behind on Sanak had already reached 
Unalaska Village when I arrived there.’ (J 40:76); Ea 1910 ... qaliigalikum, kdat 
txin agaasa-laagana-f aftakug-aan, kangaan agitiku% awa ‘she was busy eating 
(the seal entrails) but the ice had drifted away with her when she raised her head’ (J 
27:1); A 1973 ... kuris taxsafta-qa-t aftakum ngus agnag ‘the cigarettes he had 
kept (gathered) he gave me’; A ali safa-l attakugaan hital angalig ‘the old man 
was apparently sleeping so I went out’. 


3.11.1.5. Suffixal specification 

The temporal relation to the following clause may be specified by the suf- 
fixes (2.2.6-7.)-hli- (E -li-) | -smi-(+ -hli-) ‘still, while; until’ ; E -lii@(a)Li- | -smiliigi- 
‘while; (in vain) until’; E -iigusa- (A -iiguza-) ‘as soon as’; E -figusali- (A -liguzahli-) 
‘while’: E -saagu- (A -zaagu-) ‘have recently -ed’; e.g. A 1950 iklat quxsu-bli- 
kuqaang ting hnukugt ‘I was chopping wood until you caine to me’; En 1910 
aman iqyamixtit inga(¢)-smiliigli-kum, igigagiqadaqalinag nawa ‘he threw spears 
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at that fleet until he ran out of spears’ (J 68:16); E 1909 qaqada-agusa-kug 
uyalgakuf ‘as soon as he had finished eating he was fetched’; E 1870 hamayangin 
akalu&chi aygag-iigusali-kuniin, amaagan Ngaan hiisanam aqaa ‘while they were 
walking along their road somebody said to Him’ (Luke 9.57); Eb 1984 i(t)-saapu- 
kuéaa(n) sakaaltak(a)n ingamaas(a)kuun ama ‘shortly after he had gone out, 
you went down there (to look for him)’ ( cf.3.11.2.1.2.). 

A contrastive or concessive clause is marked by E -ia§(a)li- ‘in vain; but; 
although’ (also ‘while (until)’); -iigdagali- ‘in vain; but; although’; -(%)tagali- ‘al- 
though, even though, even if; but’; e.g. En 1909 ingasxan ugulugta-agali-kuun, 
asfalakan ‘he threw and hit him but did not kill him’ (J 45:9); A 1860 hamayangis 
ukugagi-igdagali-kus ukuqagilakafis ‘they may look but not see’ (Luke 8.10, like- 
wise E 1870); A 1840 ugalu-Rtagali-kung, ugalug ilan changatlakanka akung ‘I 
speared him but did not make the spear penetrate him’ (V B 1:6); Au 1909 ugigan 
anagan tamaanulaguut hifta-tagali-kuu, tamaanul uku, ... ‘even though her 
husband’s mother told her not to go there, she went there’ (J 84:3). In Atkan, espe- 
cially in the modern language, the auxiliary aftagali-ku- is used with the conjunc- 
tive and also with a remote, e.g. 1952 qichitit ngus akiftaasa-l aftagalikuf ilagaan. 
sulakan angaling ‘he offered me money for it but I refused (lit. did not take it from 
him)’; anafif taxsa-na-zulax axtagalikus, anafit imax alatalakan uxtadakus 
‘although they (rich people) haven’t gathered anything they have things in plenty’ 
(1959:80, 13 (19-20); atxagizulax maasa-qa-ng aftagalikum ting an’gaagasa- 
nagulax ‘I had done wrong to him but he forgave me’. 


3.11.2. Person relations 

The person marking in linked clauses depends both on the interrelation of 
the arguments (including adjuncts) of the clauses themselves and on the specified or 
anaphoric nature of the non-final clause. The choice between specified and anaphoric 
arguments concems of course only nominal (3.p.) arguments, while the 1. and 2. 
persons are inherently specified. 


3.11.2.1. Independent arguments 
3.11.2.1.1. Specified non-final clause 

As illustrated in 3.11.1.1., a specified non-final clause with no person rela- 
tion to the following clause in the case of succession or contrast is marked by the 
enclitic sg. +(ng)aan, du. +ikin, pl. +(ng)iin, but in the case of simultaneity is left 
unmarked in the 3.p. 

A meteorological clause may be marked by -ku-m, as if having a subject 
coreferential with that of the following clause (cf. 3.9.2.7.), e.g. A 1952 slat hamaax 
liidanaan liidal aftagali-ku-m ayugzag hama ‘no matter how the weather is (lit. 
although the weather is like whatever it is like) he goes out (in his boat)’, cf, slagut 
maigal atagali-ku-% ayugzag ‘although it is blowing hard he would go out’. A 
purely temporal clause, however, has the ordinary form, e.g. angali& haqa-ku-8- 
aan ‘when daylight came’ (e.g. N.M. 3:68). 
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3.11.2.1.2. Anaphoric non-final clause 
If the non-final clause has an anaphoric subject there is a suffixal reference 

to it also in the following clause, e.g. A 1952-1971 

txin quyugalikug ‘he went to bed’ + hitiku-q ‘I went out? 
> txin quyuqalikugaan hitiku-ng ‘when he went to bed I went out’ 
tunumkaqada-na-s + _ ting sagani-na-q 
they stopped talking I went to sleep 
> tunumkaqada-ku-z-iin ting sagani-qa-ning (-ning pl. L.sg.) 

‘when they stopped talking I went to sleep” 
ys. hlas tunumkagadakuziin ting saganinaq 

‘when the boys stopped talking I went to sleep’; 
Eb 1984 amaya it-iku-g-aan sakaalta-kan amamaas(a)ku-chix ama ‘he had gone 
out when you (pl.) went down there (to look for him)’ (ama refers to the anaphoric 
outer subject). Likewise A 1952 anagis maaq ngus higtal aftagaliku anag 
malagaa-axtaku-ng ‘he asked me to do something but I did not do anything’ (-ng 
‘him I refers to the anaphoric subject of the initial clause). 

The final predicate agrees in number with its inner nominal subject in En 

1909 Niigugin tanangin nu-ku-g-aan Niigugin unglum kangan txichi taxsaqa- 
ngin ‘when he reached the island of the Atkans, the Atkans gathered on a pinnacle” 
(1. 57:11); A 1996 (oldest speaker) tunumkagada-ku-z-iin Piitra-m txin saganiqa-a 
‘when they stopped talking Peter went to sleep’ (the plural txin saganiqa-ngis not 
accepted) vs. hlas tunumkagadakuzin Piitrat txin saganinat ‘when the boys 
stopped talking Peter went to sleep’. This could be an innovation like the one in 
simple anaphoric clauses (see 3.2.2.1.). In 1996 younger Atkan speakers did not 
accept this type of anaphoric reference at all. 

The indefinite nominal subject of the final clause is in the absolutive case in 
En 1910 aygaxsix amaxsix, Chalukam anii nu-ku-f-aan, angali- aqaqa-a 
axtakug ‘walking the whole night, when she reached Chaluka lake, daylight came’ 
(1.69:23); A 1952 inagtahli-8-ulagaan qan’gi-& ikaafazaqa-a hiilagtada ‘it (the 
stored food) did not end before the winter was over, itis said’ (N.M. 1:19); Ep 1941 
algagaagan maayuula-ku-f-aan ingaligaagan aniqdu-% qaatuu aqaqaliqaa ‘as 
he was going to be cut up, all of a sudden a baby got hungry’. Cf. 3.3.2.2. 

The suffixal reference to an anaphoric complement in the non-final clause is 
continued in the following clause, being marked by an additional enclitic +(ng)aan 
(cf. 3.9.2.3.), e.g. A 1973 agul inat-iku-ng-aan Piitra-m ukaagaku-u ‘when I had 
finished making it Peter came in’. Likewise A 1952 hingaan tayagum ngus 
ukuftachgi-ku-u-ngaan aaluftaqa-ng ‘that man showed it to me and I laughed’. 
See further 3.11.2.2. 


3.11.2.1.3. Referential remarks 

The following referential remarks appear to be minor clauses: A 1952 
hamakus hitta-ku-ning ‘as I said before’ lit. ‘those that I said’ (N.M. 1:52); wayaam 
uku-fa-& ‘as we (passive) see now’ (N.M. 2.444), cf, 3.14.2.3.3.3. 
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3,11.2.2. Shared subject 

3.11.2.2.1. Shared inner subject 

As illustrated in 3.11.1.1-4., a clause with the same 3.p. subject as the fol- 
lowing clause and no anaphoric complements has the predicate in the absolutive 
case or, in the case of succession or contrast, in the relative case, while a clause with 
an enclitic 1. or 2.p. subject marker has the enclitic -(ng)aan. Some more examples: 
A 1973 haga-ku-m hamamatakug ‘he is on his way (unseen)’, lit. ‘he is coming 
but is like that (unseen)’; Eu 1910 amaagan aga-ku-n, aqa-yukach-aasaada-nan 
agtakun ‘it is very long ago that they came from there’, lit. ‘they came from there 
but they had come a very long time ago, it seems’ (J 39:32);A 1971 buchuunuka(m) 
gala ilgahli-ku-m qat ukunag ‘he searched the bottom of the barrel until he found 
afish’;A 1978 aangsus ... agiichigaan hasina-ku-s agiichigaan maafutazagulas 
(older -za-z-ulax) ‘berries are sometimes numerous, at other time they are not’; A 
1973 alax braatax ublii mata-laka(£)-q-aang alax sistrax ilattaa mataagutakuq 
‘Thave not only two brothers but Ihave also two sisters’; En 1949 ulam ilan qangu- 
ku-qaan agilging afatalix qangul(a)gaaging ‘when I’m entering into the house I 
should not enter with open mouth (lit. keeping my mouth open)’. In reported speech 
the first person is represented by the reflexive third person, which is treated like- 
wise, e.g. A 1952 ... txidix aé-iku-%txidig-aan hamaax txidix sulgal txidix 
hidulaqadaangan ... hiisaftanas hiila&tazas ‘when they gave themselves up and 
were taken out from there ... they said, it is said’ (N.M. 3:77). 

Aspecified clause may be followed by an anaphoric one, ¢.g. A 1952 hlag a- 
ku-q-aang hiilattakus tutaza-ga-ning ‘when I was a boy I heard people telling 
about it’ (N.M. 2:25). In the following sentence the two actants of the final anaphoric 
clause are coreferential with the dual subject of the preceding clause: Ea 1910iqagili- 
ku-x, tanadgusim adaan ligali-ku-x, amaan aya-gan ngaan tunuku-w ‘they 
paddled until they came in sight of the village and his friend said to him ‘ J 33:10). 

The anaphoric reference of anon-final clause is continued in the following 
clause, being marked by the enclitic +(ng)aan (cf. 3.11.2.1.2. and 3.9.2.3.), e.g. A 
1952 as tunuftal ina-ku-ng-aan hitiku-ng ‘when Ihad finished talking with him I 
went out’. In later Atkan, however, the enclitic is left out (cf. 3.9.2.3.), e.g. 1979 
tutahli-ku-ng ting sagani-qa-ng agtaku% ‘I must have (attaku-) listened to him 
until I fell asleep’; Piitra-m atxagti-ku-un txin ayfatii-attaku-u ‘Peter fixed it 
and went out’. Cf. 3.11.2.3. 

The subject (underlying complement) of a passive non-final verb is treated 
like the subject of an active verb, e.g. A 1952 ilga-lga-lakag-is, hadangin huya- 
Iga-l alitxu-ula-agan ilga-lga-lakag-is, agatingis ayfal txidix hagumaasachtiza- 
na-s hiilagtadas ‘they were not provoked (lit. searched), were not approached and 
provoked to be induced to war, but sailing on their own initiative they had that happen to 
them (were killed)’ (N.M. 3:52); En 1910 aman ulat chidagan aga-lga-ku-m, 
gignam kugan ana liidagta-ku-& (ukuxtagalikun nawa) “(they saw that) when 
one got close to that house, it looked as if it were standing on fire’ (J 48:32). 
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3.11.2.2.2. Clefting with a-ku- 

Interrogative sentences like A 1950 kiin a-ku-& hawan agi-% ‘who is (the 
one) passing by there?’ andkiinkus a-ku-s haga-l haguma-s ‘who are (those) com- 
ing there?’ may be understood according to 3.11.1.1. as interrogative clauses ad- 
justed to declarative ones: kiin a- ‘who is (s)he?’ + hawan ag-iku-& ‘(s)he is pass- 
ing by there’; kiinkus a-s ‘who are they?’ + haga-I haguma-ku-s ‘they are coming 
there’. The following declarative sentences may be understood correspondingly: A 
1950 haman agitaadang a-ku-m haqa-ku- ‘it is that friend of mine who is com- 
ing’, A 1973 Piitrat a-ku-& (or akum) haqa-ku-% ‘it is Peter who is coming’ (a 
possible answer to the question kiin aku hagal ‘who is (the one) coming?’). But 
the copula serves also to bring the subject into focus, e.g. A 1952 asagaduda-x a- 
ku-x aasanax agtakux ‘it was the cousins who did’ (N.M. 3:81); angaginam 
sagatungis akus txidix quyuutuzalakapis ‘it is the people who sleep late who never 
want to go to bed’; A 1909 uhngiin aku gumal aftaku& nagmiim txin afasix ... 
‘it now apparently was his sister who came in to him (he said)’ (J 77:118); A 1973 
ting aku-% (or aku-q) hital anagali-q ‘it was me who went out (earlier today)’. 

In late Atkan the copula is used more freely to bring a term into focus, e.g. 
1973 kiin ilagaan aku& alugit atxazanaxt ‘from whom (is it that) you got a letter?’ 
(=kiin akug ilagaan alugit atxazanatt, cf. 3,11.2.4.);laavkim ngaan anafis akus, 
gan’gim ngaan aku, anagis chugaagtas akus Attam ngaan waagaasazas ‘they 
bring goods to the store on Atka, so there are sufficient goods for the winter’, lit. ‘goods 
for the store, for the winter for the goods to be sufficient, they bring to Atka’. 


3.11.2.2.3, Shared outer/inner subject 

The 3.p. subject of a non-final clause is mnarked as coreferential with the 
adjunct of the subject of the following clause by the relative case of the tense marker 
but also the absolutive case is possible (in the du. and pl. no case difference), egA 
1971 tayagu-% uqit-iku-m hla-a ayugna-% ‘when the man came back his son went 
out’;A 1973 uchiitila-& imgagiigan ayuxta-ku-m ayaasi-i kidugna- ‘the teacher 
went out in order to fish but his boat sank’; tayagu-% haqa-lakag hla-a agach 
haqaku- ‘the man did not come but his son did come’; Au 1952 Chuning igiyuu 
tin angunati-lakag-im, ana-a ilagaa atsaku-& ‘Chuning’s child was not grown up 
when his mother died away from him’ (1959:126, 33 (56-57); En 1910 Luung 
Chungsun tanafta-ku-m, ayaga-a asfalix, asxinuun agachiidaa asix ulaam ilan 
angafigalina- ‘Luung lived in Chungsun, but his wife died and he began to live in 
his house with only his daughter’ (J 72:1); En 1909 txin alifsi-ku-m, tana-a 
tayafugi-lakag-im, ayagaagusalin tayaguftalix ... ‘when he had become an old 
man and his settlement had no-men, he used only women as crew’ (7 45:22), 

The adjunct of the subject of the non-final clause is marked in the same way 
as coreferential with the subject or the adjunct of the subject of the following clause 
in A 1971 hla-a ugiti-ku-m ayugna-% ‘when his son came back he went out’ ; hla-a 
ugit-iku-m ayaga-a ayugna-% ‘when his son came back his wife went out’; En 
1910 ugi-i ayug-iku-m, aniqduun saganiqadaagiim ... txin aygaxna-% ‘when her 
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husband had left, she put her child to sleep and ... set out’ (J 74:6); En 1909 ixchxi- 
ngin nu-lga-qali-ku-m, tanam adan ukuxtalix aan’ gilakaadagalina-& ‘when her 
neck was reached (by the sea) she looked toward the shore and began to think’ (J 
232). 

032) In the older language, however, in the cases where different persons are in- 
volved (cf, 3.1.1.6,.2.), the subject of the non-final clause may also have a reflexive 
suffix in reference to the subject of the following clause, the subjects being then 
marked as different by the enclitic +(ng)aan, pl. +(ng)iin : Ea 1910 wakun dugtaasi- 
txin galikun-iin, tunuku-% awa ‘while his guests were eating, he said’ (717:10);A 
1909 ami-kin iqyadix husil a-ku-g-aan [sg. for du.], iqyaan husimal angali-ku- 
&t-aan, ... ‘when his uncles had loaded their baidarka, he too loaded his baidarka ... 
(J 79:294 £.); Au 1909 lwya-t qaqayal tamaax sig-iku-é-aa [sg. for pl], kay 
manangin mal tamaax sixs, ... ‘when his older siblings had finished eating and 
went up from the shore, he did as they did and went up from there’ (J 81:22). This 
pattern is like constructions with the first or second person, e.g. A 1971 hla-ng ugit- 
iku-8-aan ayugna-q ‘when my son came back I went out’; hla-ng ugit-iku-g-aan 
ayaga-ng ayugna-% ‘when my son came back my wife went out’. Cf. 3.12. Ante- 
rior. 


3.11.2.3. Shared subject and complement ; 

A shared nominal complement is specified only in the non-final clause, with 
zero anaphora in the following clause. The sharing of the subject and the specified 
nominal complement is marked in the non-final verb by a two-place person suffix, 
reflexive in the case of a third person subject, while an anaphoric complement is 
marked according to the general rule by a two-place person suffix in the following 
verb. A 1. or 2. p. pronominal object is specified in each clause, with no suffixal 
reference in the verb, e.g. A 1979 sabaakag txin kig-iku-m txin natna- ii? ‘when 
the dog bit you, did it hurt you ?’ (-ku-m as in 3.11.2.2.1.). 


3.11.2.3.1. Shared object ; ; 

The suffixal adjustment to the following clause of a clause with a specified 
object versus an anaphoric one may be illustrated as follows: A 1973 

hla-s ilga-na-q_ + hia-s uku-na-é-ulaq 

looked for the boys —_I did not find the boys 

> hla-s ilga-ku-ning uku-na-f-ulaq 

‘Tlooked for the boys but did not find them’ 

ilga-qa-ning = + uku-qa-ning-ulax 

Tlooked for them —_I did not find them 

> ilga-ku-ning uku-qa-ning-ulax 

‘Llooked for them but did not find them’ 
The coreference of the subjects and objects of the two clauses is marked by a two- 
place suffix (-ning pl.1.sg.) in the verb of the initial clause also when the. object is 
specified (hla-s pl.), but in the verb of the final clause only if the object is anaphoric, 
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Some other examples: A 1973 Piitrat kiiguusi-& hangahli-ku-un (sg.3Rsg) 
kangal angalif ‘Peter ascended the mountain until he reached the top of it’; A 1909 
igilaam qagnaa agul ukut-iku-un inasix ‘he worked on the frame of his baidar for 
a while and finished it’ (J 77:43); Ea 1909 ayagaan isix u-ku-un udalakan ‘he 
almost reached his wife but never reached her’ (J 10:53);A 1952. aniqdudix yaxtanag 
liida-ku-dix tataam sihmizaku-s ‘they seem to love their children but still spank 
them’; yaxtahli-ku-ng kay hagumaasahliku-ng ‘I love him but still do so to him 
(scold him) also’ (1959:81, 17); ‘A 1950 aniqdu-m su-ku-un ugidusaduukalakag-a 
‘the child took it and will not return it’; A 1909 ngaan afiiguta-ku-kin tatabliim 
suugutal-ka hinga ‘what (dual) he had given her he took again’ (J 77:197; sg. -ka in 
reference to ngaan ‘to her’). 

With identical verbs the present is used like a participle (no anaphoric refer- 
ent, see 3.14.2.3.): Ea 1910 u-ku-ng u-l-ting ‘I have reached my limit’, lit. ‘I now 
reach what I reach(ed) (u- = hu-, hnu-)’ (J 17: 154); A 1952 sana-ku-un sanal ‘do- 
ing his utmost’, lit. ‘equaling what he equaled’ (N.M. 3:92). 


3.11.2.3.2. Coreferential object and oblique 

According to the general rule of zero anaphora, the specified object of the 
non-final verb may be the referent also of an oblique term (positional noun) of the 
following clause, e.g. Ea 1909 nit ukutaaka-ku-un ukugtadaxta-I(a)kag-tin, ada- 
nuyalix ‘he saw a baidar he had never seen before and went over to it’, lit. ‘he could 
see the baidar but had never seen it [and] went toward it’ (J 10:86); aman ayagat 
uulngiigitxin isxanagta-ku-txin, ngiin matadalaaganatxin matalix slaagaasaku& 
‘(he saw) that woman come out with another set of squirrels and treat them in the 
same way as before’, lit. ‘that woman changed her squirrels and doing to them as 
she had done each time before came out with them’ (J 10:25). The enclitic -aan in 
the following sentence seems to be conditioned by the next following clauses: Ea 
1910 aygagasaliigali-ku-un-aan, txin uyqigsii aqalix, kayux aman la-a [3A] txin 
sugangitsii agalix akum, aygaxsuqadanaan tutaa aqalix, amaan la-am [3R] 
-aan tunugtagaliku awa ‘she walked with him [her son] until she became an old 
woman and her son a young man, and feeling it difficult to walk any longer said to 
her son’ (J 15:19). 

Conversely, the oblique term of the non-final clause may serve as the object 
referent of the following verb, e.g. A 1987 (older speaker) tayafug yaasika-m ku- 
gan txin ungut-iku-un [younger speaker -kum or -kug] chaxtina-% ‘when the man 
sat down upon the box he cracked it’; A 1971 tayagu-m ku-gan txin ungut-iku-un 
chaxtiqa-a ‘when the man sat down upon it he cracked it’; Eu 1910 yaagam 
anatuugisaa [absol. for rel. ilaan txin agaasa-ku-un, angtaan an’ guqalix chagaya- 
ku-& ukutaqalikuu awa ‘he (a) saw that when he (b) had brought him (a) to the 
thickest log, he (b) tried to split it in the end with his wedges’ (J 35:16). 

The oblique term of the non-final clause may also be coreferential with that 
of the following clause, marked in the same way as in the other cases, e.g. A 1909... 
(iqyaan ...) nagan hanganaaghli-ku-un nagan hangal aqadaam ... ‘she tried to 
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enter into (her baidarka) until she got in and then ..” J 78:96); A 1973 hamakus gas 
ngaan waafaasanat ngaan a@-iku-un ilagaan hitiqa-a “he gave him those fish he 
had brought to him and went out (from him)’. 


3,11.2.3.3. Adjunct relations 

In Atkan, if the complement (or its adjunct) of the non-final clause is 
coreferential with the adjunct of the complement of the following clause, the suf- 
fixal adjustment of the non-final clause seems to be the same as in the case of 
coreferential complements, both in the case of a specified complement and in the 
case of an anaphoric one: 1971 tayagut ilga-ku-ng hlahli-i ukunag ‘I looked for 
the man but found only his son’; taya@ut uku-lakag-ing blahli-i as tunugtanaq ‘T 
did not find the man but talked with his son only’; 1909 Saaqudam tanaa hnulix, 
uda-a ulgi-ku-un angadan hakuugal ‘reaching Parsnip’s island, he entered his 
bay and came ashore in front of his place (lit. him)’ (76:19 £); 1952 ukuxta-lakagé- 
ing amilg-a tutaangan agtaku-ng ‘I did not see him but heard his voice’; 1950 
higtanangin agiitingis tuta-ku-ng, agiitingis maasa-lakag-ing ‘some of what (pl.) 
he says I understand (lit. hear) but some Idon’t make out’ The lack of adjustment in 
the following sentence seems to be innovative: 1971 tayafu% uku-lakaqg hiahli- 
gan hadan huyanaq ‘when I did not find the man I went to his son (only)’. Here the 
complement of the final clause is oblique rather than an object but so it is in 1909 
above. Or there could perhaps be Eastern influence. 

In Eastern, the complements (when the first one is specified) appear to be 
treated as non-coreferential (cf. 3.11.2.2.1.): En 1910 amakux lax sadaligan 
saquchaadam angunaadanginulux amnagungin ukuta-ku-x, asangin 
aqatalakan, anamag-aan ahmayaaxtagalina-x ‘while outside the two boys saw a 
lot of small birds, but, not knowing their names, they began to ask their mother’ J 
67:10); Eu 1910 ayagag ugigigadaqaam agalaan aniqduun asix sagaafali-ku-m, 
adaa uku&talix kugan angida-B-ulux ‘after the loss of her husband a woman may 
sleep with her child but, while looking at it (Lit. in its direction), never breathes at it’ 
(J 36:15). 


3,11.2.4. Subject coreferential with following complement 

According to the general rules of reference, the constructions depend on the 
nature of the initial subject (pronominal or nominal, specified or anaphoric, or hav- 
ing an adjunct) and on that of the following subject (nominal or suffixal only). 


3.11.2.4.1. Pronominal subject 

The enclitic first or second person subject marker, followed by the enclitic 
4+(ng)aan, is repeated as an object pronoun in the next clause, e.g. A 1952 iklag 
quxsuhli-ku-q-aang ting hnukuft ‘I was chopping wood when you came to me’; 
A 1971 qa-ku-q-aang ting hnukug ‘he came to me while I was eating’. So also the 
reflexive third person subject marker (in fictionally reported speech): A 1909 (anaan) 
hitag-iku-t-aa(n) txin ukul agtakug ‘(his mother) saw him showing up (when he 
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showed up)’ (J 77:247; cf. 3.15.3.). Correspondingly in the case of an oblique comple- 
ment, e.g.A 1971 Piitrat qa-ku-q(aang) nagming gangunag ‘Peter came in to me 
while I was eating’. 

Also the suffixal subject (inner subject) of an anaphoric clause is repeated as 
an object pronoun in the following clause, while the anaphoric reference (outer sub- 
ject) is continued by an enclitic +(ng)aan (cf. 3.11.2.1.2.), e.g. A 1950 su-ku-ng- 
aan ting sihmiimis ataku-un ‘when I took it you spanked me’. (In later Atkan the 
enclitic is left out.) 


3.11.2.4.2, Nominal subject 

By zero-anaphora a specified nominal subject constitutes the complement of 
a following verb with a suffixal subject, e.g. A 1952 aniqdu-% hitnaag-iku-& 
hitich%inagulag ‘the child tried to go out but I didn’t let it go out’; En 1909 amaan 
ulam angafingin sagagta-ku-n umlatxadaagiim ... ‘after waking up the people of 
that house [who] were sleeping’ (J 41:41); Ba 1909 ayaga-% amangun axta-ku-&, 
il-a-n akaafanaging ‘there was a woman there (Thad heard), so I went up to her’ (J 
4:4); A 1971 Piitra-& qa-ku-& nag-a-n ganganaq ‘while Peter was eating I went in 
to him’. Beside -ku-, pl. E-n,A -s, the initial clause in modern Atkan also has -ku- 
8-aan, with a difference illustrated in 1977 as follows: tayagu-% ayfaasiin sayu- 
ku-& hadan huyaa-aftakuq ‘when the man was pulling up his boat I went over to 
him’ vs. tayagu-€ ayfaasiin sayu-ku-8-aan hadan huyaa-agtakug ‘when the man 
had pulled up his boat I went over to him’: cf. 3.11.1.1. 

A nominal subject of the following verb, in the relative case, turns the 
anaphoric complement into an outer subject coreferential with the initial subject, as 
possibly marked by -ku-m in the initial clause, e.g. A 1971- tayagu-% ugit-iku-m 
hla-m hnuga-a ‘when the man came back the boy went to him’; ayaga-& qangu- 
ku-m uchiitila-m ungutichiga-a ‘when the woman came in the teacher had her sit 
down’ ; tayagu-& aySaasiin sayu-ku-m Piitra-m had-a-n huyaga-a ‘when the man 
had pulled up his boat Peter went towards him’; Piitra-& qga-ku-& tayagu-m nag-a-n 
ganguqa-a ‘while Peter was eating a man came in to him’: aniqdu-& hitnaap-iku-& 
Piitra-m (ana-gan) hitichfiqagula-a (= -qaaulax) ‘the child tried to go out but 
Peter (its mother) did not let it go out’. When the subject of the following verb is 
suffixal only, the initial subject is by zero-anaphora the direct object of the following 
verb: aniqdng hitnaagikut hitichtinagulax ‘the child tried to go out but (s)he did 
not let it go out’. 

An anaphoric subject of the initial clause naturally entails suffixal reference 
in the following clause, being the outer subject of the sentence, e.g. A 1973 igal 
amaanu-ku-g ilgaqa-ng ‘when it flew away I looked for it’; A 1951 qalgadaan 
inat-iku-m tataam liidagt ngaan agiqa-ng ‘when he had finished his food, I gave 
him another piece’; En 1909 igichim an’ gaganangin aguita-ku- il-a-n ukaagaqa-a 
‘she came in on her while she was making sinew ropes’ (J 49:14). A nominal 
subject of the following clause is in the relative case or, if the complement is ob- 
lique, in the absolutive case, depending on definiteness (cf. 3.3.2.2.2.): En 1909 
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isugitxin inanaan i<ta-ku-m, Kanaagutu-m nigalaan ingulix, agachiida-a agiisa- 
kan, il-a-an ayuka-a ‘when he said that he was through with his seals, Kanaagutut 
pushed out his baidar and, leaving him alone, sailed away from him’ (J 43:22) vs, Bn 
1910 chuyukin taangam ilan aftaafli-ku-m, chigda-gan alugan ilingiin taanga-% 
iluugaga-a-yulux ‘he kept his arms in the water, but no water came in through the 
seams of his gut parka’ (J 72:14). 

An anaphoric complement (object) in the initial clause, entailing anaphoric 
reference also in the following clause, is marked by the enclitic +(ng)aan, while a 
nominal subject in the relative case is automatically also the complement of the 
following verb: A 1977 hla-m su-ku-u-ngaan sihmiingan agtaku-ng ‘when the 
boy took it, I spanked him’ (-ng sg.1.sg. ‘it I’ refers to the anaphoric object of the 
initial clause rather than to its subject hla-m, the “real” object of sihmi- ‘spank’); cf. 
3.11.2.4.1. 


3.11.2.4.3, Adjunct of subject coreferential with following subject 

If the adjunct of the subject of the initial clause is coreferential with the 
subject of the following clause, the complement of the latter, by zero-anaphora 
coreferential with the subject of the initial clause, has a covert reflexive relation to 
its subject, e.g. A 1973 hla-m ada-a waafgal hifa-qa-% ‘the boy’s father was said to 
have come back’ + hla-& ada-am had-a-n. huya-na-& ‘the boy went to his father’ > 
hla-m ada-a waagal higa-ku--aan had-a-n huyana-& ‘when the boy’s father was 
said to have come back, he (the boy) went to him (his father)’. 

If the adjunct (and with it the subject of the following clause) is anaphoric, 
there are two types of construction, the one attested in Atkan and western Eastern 
(Nikolski), the other one in western and eastern Eastern: 

(a) The anaphoric adjunct, marked by a3A suffix, is the outer subject (possi- 
bly specified in the absolutive case), possibly marked by -ku-m as coreferential 
with the subject of the following clause, e.g. A 1971 (Piitram) ada-a qa-na-% ‘his 
(Peter’s) father was eating’ + (Piitrag) ada-am nag-a-n qanguna-f ‘he (Peter) went 
in to his father’ > (Piitrag) ada-a qa-ku-& hag-a-n qanguna-% ‘while his (Peter’s) 
father was eating he (Peter) went in to him’, cf. ada-a qa-ku-& (Piitra-m) nag-a-n 
qanguqa-a ‘when his (another one’s) father was eating, he (Peter) went in to him’; 
En 1910 angalikingan ugi-i waaga-ku-m, igiim aqayattalakan, angamilina-& 
‘in the evening when her husband came back, she paid no attention to him and 
remained lying’ (J 74:13); En 1909 Taya@ut-Kayulinagt malgakum, ami-iAglagat 
tanaadaafan maayu-ku-m, agiitaagan anuxta-ku-m, ami-in ifayuusagalina-< 
‘there was a man called Man-Weakener; when his maternal uncle got ready to visit 
Aglagag, he wanted to accompany him but felt shy before his uncle’ (J 50:1). 

(b) The subject of the initial clause has a reflexive suffix in reference to the 
subject of the following clause and represents only the complement of the following 
clause, e.g. En 1910 tanaafaqadaagiim, aniqdu-un sagalifta-ku-% chidaé-a-n 
txin quyuna-& ‘having come back home, while her child was still sleeping, she lay 
down alongside it’ (J 74:11) (A 1973 type (a): aniqdu-u sagahlil aftaku& angan 
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txin quyunag); Ea 1909 aman ayaga-an gakuunu-ku-& agal-a-an qakuunulix 
‘when his wife went to the rear of the house, he went in after her’ (J 10:73), amakun 
tuumilida-txin chtagta-ku-n, il-i-in agaku& awa ‘those snares of his were full 
when he got to them’ (J 10:4). 

In Atkan, type (a) is used also when the initial clause has an anaphoric ob- 
lique term that entails a two-place predicate (cf. 3.3.2.3.2.), €.g. 1971-73 (igakum) 
ayfaasi-i (or ayaasi-gan) ila-ga-an agaqaliqa-a ‘(when he went out) his boat 
began to drift away from him’ + ayfaasi-in suna-& ‘he grabbed his boat’ > aySaasi-i 
ila-ga-an agaqali-ku-u suna-& ‘his boat began to drift away from him but he grabbed 
it’. By zero-anaphora the initial inner subject ayRaasi- represents the object of the 
final su-na-, as a covert reflexive ayfaasiin ‘his own boat’ with no reference in the 
final verb, while a final two-place su-qa-a would refer to the anaphoric adjunct (the 
outer subject) and mean that he grabbed another one’s boat. 


3.11.2.5. Complement coreferential with following subject 

These constructions depend on the nature of the complement (pronominal or 
nominal, specified or anaphoric). In general, a nominal complement is marked by a 
verbal two-place suffix as the subject of the following verb, but clauses with a speci- 
fied nominal oblique term and a nominal subject are treated differently. 


3.11.2.5.1. Pronominal complement 

A 1. or 2.p. object pronoun is represented by the person marker of the fol- 
lowing clause, e.g. A 1973 uging astal ... ting hiftachtikug hamaagaku-q-aang 
ve ‘mny husband was dying and sent for me (lit. had me called), and when I came 
there ..?, An anaphoric subject is naturally marked in the final verb, e.g. En 1983 
ting ulig()kugaan, umlaqa-ng (sg. 1.sg.) ‘when he rubbed (massaged) me I woke up’. 


3.11.2.5.2. Nominal complement 

Aspecified nominal object, which by itself entails no suffixal reference, may 
be marked by a two-place suffix in the verb as the subject of the following clause, 
e.g. A 1971 Piitra% hla-% tuga-na-& ‘Peter hit the boy’ + hla-& qidagali-na-& ‘the 
boy started to cry’ > Piitrat hla-& tugaku-u qidaqali-na- ‘Peter hit the boy and he 
(the boy) started to cry’; -ku- or -ku-m instead of -ku-u would imply that Peter 
started to cry (see 3.11.2.2.1.). The construction is a chain, as seen most clearly by 
the fact that the object may have a reflexive suffix in reference to the nominal subject: A 
1971 Piitra-% ayZaasi-in sakaafati-na-% ‘Peter pushed out his boat’ + Piitra-m 
a -i kidug-na-& ‘Peter’s boat sank’ > Piitra-% aygaasi-in sakaagatiku-u kidug- 
na-& ‘Peter pushed out his boat but it sank’. The subject of the following clause, 
covert in the Atkan sentence, is overt in Ea 1910 Ula Qanat asxinu-un ayalgakut 
maasalix attagaliku-u, aman asxinu-u txin a@daliigali-lakag-im,.. ‘Bearberry 
Eater wanted to (lit. would) give away his daughter who (lit. because she) was wooed, 
but his daughter did not give herself over,..” (J 20:1). 

If, in a more complex sentence, the subject of the final clause is introduced 
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as a subject in the initial clause, it may be represented by a reflexive pronoun (sg. 
txin) as an object in a following non-final clause, e.g. Ea 1910 Iguénam tukugan 
asxinuu isugim iliigingin,.. kdam kugan ungudusaqadaagiim,,.. qaliigalikum, 
kdag txin agaasalaaganag agtakug-aan, kangaan afitiku awa ‘the daughter of 
the chief of Eider Point, having sit down on the ice with the seal entrails, was eating 
them but the ice had drifted away with her (txin) when she raised her head’ (J 27:1). 
Cf. 3.11.2.6.2.3. 

If the subject of the initial clause is suffixal only, the object is turned into a 
subject of the following clause by the two-place verb, e.g. A 1973 wan chahmang 
imdahli-ku-ng hizax angtaan ag-iku-£ ‘I filled this cup of mine until it was almost 
half full (lit. passed its half)’; sabaaka-m had-a-n huyal igamanaasa-ku-u (-ng) 
txin igatal amaanuu-agta-ku-& ‘he (I) went towards the dog and was friendly to it, 
but it got scared and ran away’; A 1909 asagaam hlaa aniqdutalix haxchgiza(l) 
abli-ku-un, txin hagzigasafutal a-ku-& ... ‘he yaised his cousin’s son as his own 
child until he came of age (he said)’ (J 76:130); Au 1952 chaali(m) chiiyaa 
chaayuusi(m) chiiyaa chiiyaXta-ku-kin tiyix as avéi-ku-x ukuftal ‘she looked at 
a young sea gull [and] a young female eider duck she had for pets fighting together’ 
(1959:125, 33 (25-27). 

A specified oblique term in a clause with a specified nominal subject recurs 
in the absolutive case as the subject of the following clause, without suffixal adjust- 
ment of the verb, e.g. A 1971 (elicited) tayagu-& yaasika-m (yaasika-am) ku-ga-n 
unguchi-ku-, yaasika-% (yaasika-a) chag-na-& ‘when the man was sitting on the 
box (his box), the box (his box) cracked’; Piitrat hamaan tayagum hadan buyaku& 
tayagug ayuxtal aftaagan axtakuz ‘when Peter went towards that man[‘s house] 
the man had gone out (in his boat)’. Likewise in the case of a specified adjunct of the 
oblique term, e.g. Piitrag tayagu-m ula-gan hadan huyakug tayagug ula-am ilaan 
hitnag ‘when Peter went towards the man’s house, the man had gone out of his 
house’; uchiitilat hlam anagan hadan huyakug hlaa gidanag ‘when the teacher 
went to the boy’s mother the (lit. her) boy cried’. 

If the subject of the initial clause is suffixal only, the construction is more 
like an object construction. The adjunct of the positional noun may remain in the 
relative case or it may be put in the absolutive case as the outer subject of the whole 
sentence (cf. 3.3.2.1.2.), e.g. A 1978 tayafu-m (or tayagu-%) ngaan tunugxta-ku- 
ng aaluhlit mana ‘when I talked to the man, he just laughed’; A 1909 Tumgam 
Hlaadaganagan sadan angal a-ku-dix, kamgiin alax hadakiin sulix hiing txin 
qidagqalil a-ku-% ... ‘when they (3R) stood on the floor before Tusk-Boy, he grabbed 
his bead from both sides and started crying (they said)’ (J 76:312-314); A 1973 
haman tayagu-% had-a-n huya-ku-ng ayuxtal aftaagan agta-ku-& ‘I went to that 
man but he had gone out in his boat’; haman tayagu-& ula-gan had-a-n huya-ku-un 
ting hnustal saganag ‘yesterday, when you went to that man’s house, he visited me’. 

An anaphoric object or oblique complement, entailing a two-place verb, is 
automatically the outer subject of the whole sentence, e.g. A 1971 Piitra-m tuga- 
qa-a ‘Peter hit him’ + qidagali-na-& ‘he started to cry’ > Piitram tuga-ku-u 
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qidaqalinag ‘Peter hit him and he started to cry’; En 1909 aniqdu-m ukuugu-kan- 
aan ganagi-ku-u, waagalaafanag akum... ‘the child had waited for her all winter, 
so now that she had come back ... (J 50:44);A 1971 tayagu-m ku-ga-n txin unguti- 
ku-u chag-na-% ‘when the man sat down upon it it cracked’; A 1987 tayagfu-m 
ngaan tunuxtaku-u qasxahlig manag ‘when the man talked to him he just laughed’; 
A 1971 tayagu-m ayfaasi-i ngaan sayuku-u txin aygaxtna ‘the man pulled his 
boat up for him and he walked off’; A 1952 haman ufaluun ngaan tugaasaku-u, 
txin ikus hitxiqadaam ... ‘he (a) thrust his spear into him (b) and, turing around, 
he (b) rushed out ...’ (N.M. 3:74); En 1909 ... aman asfaanam chaduu ngaan 
chim&aasa-ku-un, txin atxiingan (anterior 3A sg.), qusaa ixisix .., ‘he splashed it 
with the dead-man’s fat, it stopped, and he jumped over it’ (J 41:7),A 1971 ukugtahli- 
ku-ng txin saganinag ‘I looked at him until he fell asleep’; ngaan hifta-ku-ng 
hamaagan aganag ‘I said it to him and he went away’. A clause in the passive is 
treated similarly in A 1909 chalasxaafan adangan hadan u(t)-sxal angali-ku-u, 
chalagalil al chalaagan matikut .. ‘when they (passive) came down to the beach to 
meet him, he started landing but when he was about to land ... (J 78:105 f.). 

In a clause with an anaphoric oblique term an indefinite nominal subject 
may be in the absolutive case (cf. 3.3.3.2.), e.g. A 1973 tani-gan kugan 
aagumikaadgi-% tagatta-ku-u umlanag (or txin umlatnag) ‘when a fly landed on 
his forehead he woke up’. 

The referent of the oblique term may be included in the following subject: 
Eu 1909 ..agitaasaning nuuming, ukuftananing ngiin igta-ku-ning, tixtalakan 
ingaagan tataam tuman aygaxsix ... ‘having reached my companions I told them 
what I had seen, and without landing we started out from there again’ (J 40:61). 

The referent may also be the meteorological zero: A 1952 slagugadal 
imyafchfiikag anuxtaasa-ku-ng umamakug uma ‘what I want now (umama-) is 
that it would stop storming and become possible (-chii-ika-) to fish’ (1959:80, 15); 
A 1987 slaguqadal ayuxtachfiikat anuxtaasakung slagux uhlii makux ‘I want 
it to stop storming and become possible to go out (in a boat) but it is (lit. makes) only 
storming’. 


3.11.2.5.3. Adjunct relations 

Following the general rules of reference, an anaphoric adjunct functions in 
respect of verbal suffixes basically like a simple anaphoric term. 

Thus the complement of the initial clause may be coreferential with the ad- 
junct of the subject of the following clause, e. g-A 1973 tayagu-% hnu-ku-ng ayaga- 
a hitnag ‘when I came to the man, his wife went out’; En 1910... qugag ... anulix 
utxi-ku-un chuyu-gan agiicha iqiingan (anterior 3A sg.) (ingaagan iqyaam adan 
txin idgignag) ‘when he threw at the demon and hit him, and one of his arms came 
off (he ran away from there toward his baidarka)’ (J 52:15; the 3R -ku-un refers to 
the subject of the final clause, the man); En 1909 ngaan iista-ku-u, kita-a txin 
ayugni-ku-% (ukukuu nawa) ‘when she had said that to him, (she saw that) his foot 
began to move’ (J 42:14). In addition, the complement of the initial clause may be 
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coreferential with an oblique term in the following clause (cf. 3.3.2.3.1.): A 1971 
tayagu-% as tunuftaqada-ku-ng ayaga-gan had-a-n huyaga-a ‘when I was through 
talking with the man, his wife went to him’. 

Or the adjunct of the complement may be coreferential with the following 
subject, e.g. A 1952 agal-a ag-iku-ng txin ikuti-ku-& ‘when I passed behind him, 
he turned around’; Eu 1909 ... utxi-ngin tuglafta-ku-ning, ugnaasagta-angin (an- 
terior 3A pl.) ... ‘I touched the ashes (of the fireplace), and as they were warm... (J 
49:61). The indefinite nominal subject of the initial clause is in the absolutive case 
(cf. 3.3.3.2.) in En 1910 aman lag, iqya-gan chidagan uugluuda-& achigi-ku-u, 
abmalalix uhnag ‘that boy, when a dart fell next to his baidarka, was frightened and 
overturned’ (J 73:38). 

In addition to the coreference of the complement or its anaphoric adjunct 
with the following subject, the subject of the initial clause may have an anaphoric 
adjunct coreferential with the following subject, e.g. A 1971 hla-gan umlati-ku-u 
hatna- ‘when his son woke him up, he got up’; En 1910. ada-gan kayux ana-gan 
qaZaasa-lakag-a, ugiftaagiin ilgaagan, tanam kugan txin aygax-na-& ‘her fa- 
ther and mother did not like it (her attitude), so to look for a husband for herself she 
set out walking across the country’ (J 62:3); A 1971- ayaga-gan hadan huya-ku-u 
chugigada-na-& ‘when his wife went toward him, he got silent’; hla-ngin ayaasi-i 
atxagti-ku-u txin ayfati-atta-ku-& ‘his sons fixed his boat and he set out’; brata- 
gan saygi-ngis ngaan agi-ku-u txin aygaxt-na- ‘his (a’s) brother gave him (a) his 
(a’s) gun and he (a) walked off’. Between the object and the following subject there 
is a partitive relation, and the subject is coreferential with the adjunct of the follow- 
ing subject inA 1950 (Piitram masinangis magagihlilakagim hamamanat aftal) 
taaman masinat atxags afta-ku-ngis, duura-a ayfal txin waaati-ku- ‘(Peter’s 
motor had apparently not been damaged and) then when he had fixed his motor his 
dory was running and he came back here (today)’ (1959:78, 9 (10-12)). 

In addition to the coreference of the complement with the following subject 
also the complement may have an anaphoric adjunct coreferential with an adjunct of 
the following subject: A 1971 qugana-% hla-gan ku-ga-n iti-ku-u hla-a asfa-na-% 
‘(when they ascended the mountain) a rock fell on his son and his son died’. 


3.11.2.5.4. Additional shared object 

The suffixal marking in the verb of the coreference of an anaphoric oblique 
term with the following subject is not affected by a specified object shared by the 
clauses through zero-anaphora, e.g. En 1910amakun ngaan wafaasanatxin ngaan 
af-iku-un, su-unganulux, (tahlaam-aan ahmatxaa) ‘when he (a) did not take (su-) 
those things he (b) had brought for him (a) and gave him (a) (he (b) asked his (own) 
slave woman)’ (J 74:44; 3R -ku-un refers to the subject (b) of the final clause); ... 
tanaafakug, qaagtag kalukag ngaan ag-iku-ng, nung anuusalix ... ‘when he came 
back I gave him a dish to eat, but he threw it at me ..” (ibid. 47); A 1971 hamakus 
gas ngaan waagaasanat ngaan af-iku-u, sunag “he (a) took those fish he (b) brought 
him (a)’ (suffixal reference to the anaphoric subject (b) of the initial clause is lack- 
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ing: sunag for suqaa, cf. 3.14.2.5.1.1.1); qichitig ngaan akigtaasal aftagali-ku- 
ng, sulagaa-agta-ku-% hinga ‘although I offered him money he did not take it’; (4 
aniqdus) anagis maaXtas ngiin hittalakan a&tagali-ku-ning, inaqamax maza-s 
‘although I don’t tell them to do things they (the children) do them of themselves’. A 
Lp. oblique term does not entail any suffixal reference: A 1971 adang anagis maaq 
ngus hixtalakan aagdagali-ku-% inaqating maza-na-q ‘although my father did 
not tell me to do things I used to do them of myself’. 

With the corresponding passive two different constructions are found, the 
one Eastern and the other Atkan. In the Eastern sentence the verb is marked only for 
the outer subject (-ku-min reference to the preceding ngaan): En 1910 ... tayaguun 
igiim aqaalaagtag iftaku, maalalix [see 3.11.4.] ngaan nuula-ku-m, qugafiisalix 
angagihnag Idmaaxtun ‘Idmaaxtun ordered his man to be brought to him, so when 
he was brought to him he used his magic on him and revived him’ (J 48:61). The 
Atkan construction is like the one with shared subject and complement (3R pl. -ku- 
dix, cf. 3.11.2.3.): A 1952 Kasakam kampaanigan hadagaan gaqa%, ilagan 
angunaayulax ngiin sismitaalal axtagali-ku-dix hagatalakan ... ‘from the Rus- 
sian Company they were given food, some little, for support, but they were foreign 
to it (lit. did not know it) ..” (N.M. 3:11 1). The nature of the difference is unclear. 


3.11.2.6. Cross-reference : 

The combination of the coreference of the subject with a following comple- 
ment (3.11.2.3.) and vice versa (3.11.2.4.) naturally entails different constructions 
according to the nature of the arguments (pronominal or nominal, specified or 
anaphoric). 


3.11.2.6.1. Pronominal arguments 

If the one argument is a first person and the other one a second person pro- 
noun or oblique positional noun, they are treated like independent specified argu- 
ments (3.11.2.1.1.), e.g. A 1970's ting tuga-ku-&t-aan txin kita-na-q ‘when you 
hit me I kicked you’; ting hitta-ku-St-aan hadamis huyaangan afta-ku-q ‘when 
you called me I went to you’. 

If the subject of the initial clause is a specified noun, it is the complement of 
the following clause by zero-anaphora (cf. 3.11.2.4.2.), e.g. A 1971- Piitra-& ting 
tuga-ku-% kita-na-q ‘when Peter hit me I kicked him’; Piitra- ting higta-ku-% 
had-a-n ugitiingan agta-ku-q ‘when Peter called me I returned towards him’; A 
1950sabaaka-& txin kig-iku- nat-na-£t if? ‘when the dog bit you did you hurt it?’, An 
anaphoric initial subject entails a suffixal reference in the following clause, being the 
outer subject of the sentence: ting tuga-ku-m kita-qa-ng ‘when he hit me I kicked 
him’; A 1952 ngus tunugtal agtagali-ku-m hitanangis hagata-qafula-ng © -qa- 
ng-ulax) ‘he talked to me but I did not understand (lit. know) what he was saying’. 

If the complement of the initial clause is a specified noun, a two-place verb 
turns it into the subject of the following clause (cf. 3.11.2.5.2.), e.g. A 1971- Paavila-& 
tuga-ku-ng ting kita-na- ‘when I hit Paul he kicked me’; qawa-& kalu-ku-ngin 
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tingin mayaa&ta-na-% ‘when we shot at the sea lion it attacked us’. The referent of 
a positional noun is put in the absolutive case, as the outer subject of the sentence: A 
1987 Piitra-% nag-a-n qangu-ku-ng kanfiixtaf ngus ag-na-% ‘when I went in to 
Peter he gave me candy’. An anaphoric initial complement, being already an outer 
subject, is treated in the same way: nag-a-n gangu-ku-ng kanfiixtat ngus af-na-& 
‘when I went in to him he gave me candy’; En 1983 ad-a-n ala-ku-ng ting umchu- 
ku-g-aan (chinglit kugang agina%) ‘when I tumed to her she kissed me (and heat 
passed over me)’; A 1951 ngaan af-iku-ng ting qaBaasa-ku-£ ‘I gave it to him and 
he thanked me’; A 1952 agal-a ag-iku-ng hadaming halataa-axta-ku-& ‘when I 
passed behind him he turned towards me’; amaatxataqada-ku-ngin ilangiin 
xaadagnaafii-atta-ku-% ‘when we got close to it it ran away from us’. 

The two types of relation are combined in En 1909 aman laan kayux umniin 
ting su-ku-x amgiisaangan maayu-ku-king, ting chiiluchgiigan agnattxidix nung 
lista-na-x ‘when your son and nephew seized me, I was ready to fight them, but they 
told me that they would let me go home later’ (J 46:27). 


3.11.2,6.2. Both arguments nominal 
3.11.2.6.2.1. Both arguments specified 

A nominal subject differs from a pronominal one by preceding rather than 
following the verb. Thus, representing the specified complement of the initial clause, 
the second noun, repeated in the relative case as the inner subject of the following 
clause, separates the initial noun from the final verb and turns it into an outer subject 
of the two-place verb: A 1971- Piitra-% Paavila-< tuga-na-% ‘Peter hit Paul’ + 
Paavila-& Piitra-& kita-na-& ‘Paul kicked Peter’ > Piitra-% Paavila-& tuga-ku-% 
Paavila-m kita-qa-a ‘when Peter hit Paul Paul kicked him’ ; Piitra-& qawa-% kalu- 
ku-f gawa-m mayaagta-qa-a ‘when Peter shot at the sea lion, the sea lion attacked 
him’; tayagu-% Piitra-% hifta-ku-% Piitra-m had-a-n huyaa-agta-ku-u ‘when the 
man called Peter Peter went towards him’; En 1910 isu quga-% kumsilix anuusa- 
ku-&, amaan quga-m takachgilaka-kan, asix chugaamin ilin achika-a ‘when the 
seal lifted and threw the demon, the demon did not Jet go of him and fell with him 
into the bone spikes’ (J 48:59). A reflexive suffix of the second noun, referring to the 
initial noun as the subject of the initial clause, is represented in the following clause 
by the anaphoric suffix of the inner subject, referring to the outer subject of the 
sentence: En 1910 amakux la-x ana-dix ahmayaafta-ku-x, ana-gan ikin 
tunutaqa-a, ... ‘when the two boys asked their mother, their mother talked to them 
(and said ...)’ (J 67:29; -qa-a for older -qa-kix, see 3.2.2.1., 3.3.2.1.2.). 

The notional object of the initial clause may also come first, as the outer 
subject of the sentence (cf. 3.2.2.3.), the inner subject being repeated as the speci- 
fied complement of the following clause : A 1840 Ulgusig hiilattam tayaguu, 
Qawalangis hlali-I-ka aku-u, hamakus Qawalangis agalim hadagaan atzis 
aafalix, hlaan ukulakafim ... ‘a man of the (village) called U., when the Q. (people 
of western Unalaska or Umnak) had kidnapped his son (lit. deprived him of his son), 
pursued those Q. but did not find his son ..” (V B 2:1). 
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In Atkan constructions elicited since 1950 the second noun is the subject of 
an embedded clause, while the subject of the initial clause is represented by a reflex- 
ive complement: Piitra- sabaaka-& txin kigi-ku-& nat-na-8 ii? “did Peter hurt the 
dog when it bit him (txin) 7’; Piitra- hlakucha-% nagiim gqangu-ku-é-aan 
kanfiixtat ngaan af-na-& ‘Peter gave the little boy candy when he came in to him 
(Peter)’. Without the initial noun (Piitrag), these constructions match the construc- 
tions with a 1. or 2. p. complement in the initial clause (3.11.2.5.1.). In texts they are 
found in wider contexts suggestive of reported speech (see 3.11.2.6.2.3.). The alter- 
native to the interrogative sentence was mentioned in 3.11.1.1.: Piitra-& sabaaka-& 
nati-ku-& ii? sabaaka-m kigi-qa-a. 


3.11.2.6.2.2. Anaphoric initial subject 

According to the general rules of reference, an anaphoric subject of the ini- 
tial clause is marked as the anaphoric complement of the following clause, being the 
outer subject of the sentence, while the specified complement of the initial clause 
may be represented as the inner subject of the following clause by the noun in the 
relative case, possibly with an anaphoric adjunct representing the reflexive suffix of 
the complement of the initial clause, e.g. En 1910 chikiida-an nu-ku-%, chikiida- 
gan asix qawanaag-iikagan maayu-qa-a ‘when he got to his brother-in-law, his 
brother-in-law prepared to hunt sea lion with him’ (J 59:3); En 1909 anaada-am 
ilan ukaagalix tunuStaagli-ku-m [corrected by consultant 1984 from ms. -kuu], 
ana-gan il-a-n tunugali-qa-a-yulux ‘he went in to his mother and talked to her, but 
at first she did not say anything (to him/it)’ (J 43:30), En 1910 aman tayagut 
uku&tanaan [for -naam] adan uyalix nukug, amaan tayagum ahmatxaa ... ‘when 
she went over to that man she saw, that man asked her ...’ (J 62:15); laaqudan 
algagsilgagungin, ami-txin axtalix qayuugiifli-ku-%, anagilix ngaan afda-qa- 
ngin-ulux ‘whenever the fur seals were being cut up, he would go around to his 
(maternal) uncles and ask for food, but they never gave him anything’ (J 66:5); A 
1987 Piitra-m nag-a-n qangu-ku-g-aan kanfiixta% achuSta-qa-a ‘when he went 
in to Peter he (Peter) gave him candy’. 

An anaphoric complement or an anaphoric adjunct of the complement in the 
initial clause entails as usual a suffixal reference in the verb: Ea 1909 kanga-a 
agiyaagali-ku-un a@ismili-lakag-a, amaan ayaga-gan il-a-an iti-ku-u awa ‘he 
tried to get her to raise her head but could (lit. did) not get her to raise it until his wife 
left (lit. went out from) him’ (J 10:48). 


3.11.2.6.2.3. Anaphoric initial complement 
‘There are two different constructions with a specified subject and an anaphoric 
‘complement in the initial clause, schematically: 
(a) Piitra-m tuga-ku-u kita-na-& 
(b) Piitra-& txin tuga-ku-& kita-na-& 
‘when Peter (a) hit him (b), he (b) kicked him (a)’. 
Construction (a) is a simple anaphoric version of the construction with two speci- 
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fied arguments (3.11.2.6.2.1.): the second argument being anaphoric, there is no 
nominal subject separating the final verb from its complement, viz. by zero-anaphora 
the specified initial argument (Piitra-), which entails no anaphoric reference in the 
final verb. Construction (b) has a reflexive complement (txin) comparable with a 
first or second person (cf. 3.11.2.6.1.), but differently from the latter an anaphoric 
subject entails a suffixal reference in the final verb, being the outer subject of the 
sentence: A 1981 txin tuga-ku-m [better than -ku-%] kita-qa-a (hinga) ‘when he 
(a) hit him (b), he (b) kicked him (a)’. 

Some examples of construction (a): A 1987 tayagu-m kagnanaafasa-ku-u 
ulugagsi-na-& ‘when the man teased her she slapped him (on the cheek)’; tayagu- 
m had-a-n huya-ku-u, ilagaan aga-na-& ‘when the man went towards her she left 
him (lit. departed from him)’; En 1910 amakux sakita-x nugta-ku-u, ada-kin 
uyalakan, iingun unguchigali-na-& ‘when the two murres came to her, she did not 
go with (lit. to) them but continued to sit’ (J 69:44); Ba 1909 amaan tala-m analu& 
ngaan aglidusa-kan silan anqa-ku-u, ingaagan su-lix isxa-gan ilan anufta-lix, 
isxa-a ax-six sadaadan aga-ku-& awa ‘the slave, preventing him from reaching the 
ladder, stood up in front of it, but he took her from there and, throwing her into her 
bed, passed the place where she had been standing and got outdoors’ (J 10:102). 

The initial subject may have an anaphoric adjunct coreferential with the final 
subject: En 1909 ... asan(a)qa-gan kinguugigan uya-ku-u, asix Aglagam kugaan 
Uukim adan uya-na-% nawa ‘when her younger sister-in-law invited her, she went 
with her from Aglagat to Uukit‘ (J 50:41). Also the complement may have an 
anaphoric adjunct, with an indefinite subject in the absolutive case: A 1973- (some 
uncertainty) aySaasi-gan kadagaan isugi-% kuuga-ku-u kalu-na-& “when a seal 
appeared in front of his boat, he shot it’. An anaphoric initial subject entails a suf- 
fixal reference in the final verb, e.g. A 1952 tuta-ku-ngis ayuxtaasaqat ngiin 
tunumkaasa-qa-ngis ‘while they were listening to him, he told them about his travel’; 
En 1909 .. “..2? ngaan iistaftagali-ku-u, tagalakan igaftaagaltakum, Ngam 
unglugan kangan tagaasa-qa-a nhawa «... although she said “...” to him, without 
alighting he flew on for a while but then alighted with her on top of South Pinnacle 

J 49:37). 
‘ Construction (b), with or without a specified subject, is found in the texts in 
larger sentences where the referent of the reflexive term is the principal topic, in a 
way suggestive of reported speech (where the reflexive third person represents the 
first person of direct speech), e.g. Ea 1909 (malix qaya ayugsix kangakum), aman 
ayagaan aaykaagug txin itakum, chixtiim achan txin acha@itta-ku-%, ilaan aga- 
ku-& awa ‘(and when he got to the top of the hill), his wife had turned into a fox and 
was waiting for him at the entrance of her den, [so] he approached her’ (J 10:54); En 
1910 asix txin sukuun, isix txin kumsida-ku-% tutaaglikuun, ngaan txin 
awaagatachfilakakan, ang-a inakug tutaqaliigiim, ... ku-ga-n tada-qa-a 
Tdmaaxtun ‘when he (a) grappled (txin su-) with him (b), he (a) felt that {cf. 3. 15. LJ 
he (b) was almost lifting him (a txin) up, but he (a) did not let himself (txin) be 
thrown over by him (b ngaan), and having heard that his (b’s -a)) breath was giving 
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out, he (a) ... trampled on him (b), Idmaaxtun (a) [did]’ (J 48;63);A 1952 ... (asagaan 
hamang iquéim ilan ags ngaan afutichtiqadaam), tayafu-% qakaax angalim 
silagaan qanguitagali-ku-%, txin ukuSta-lakaf, qakangudagan agach ukuta- 
ku-un hada-am qanguhli-gu-u, ... ugaluun ngaan tugaasa-ku-u, ... haang ayul 
haang asfa-na-X hiilaftazag ‘... (having had his (a’s) cousin hide himself in the 
corner [of the shelf in the cave]), [when] a man (b) came in from the daylight and did 
not see him (a txin), but he (a), looking out, saw him (b) (-ku-un sg.3Rsg = b a), and 
when he (b) was on his way towards him (a -ama 3R), ... he (a) thrust his spear into 
him (b ngaan), ... and he (b) dropped there and died, it is said’ (N.M. 3:74; for the 
complement (b) turned into a simple subject, as at the end, see 3.11.2.5.2.); Au 1909 
(principal character (a) Tree-Twister, (b) Raven) ... hakaax kivs tin chisa& hafsaqali- 
ku, naa skaqaan aafaasa-k(a), tula-a sixsik tamang(u) itkiqaya-am, ... ‘when he 
(b) came down ready to grab him (a tin), he (a) raised his hand against him (b naa) 
and missed him (his head) but fractured his (b’s -a) upper arm and knocked him (b) 
down, whereupon he (a -am 3R) ... (J 81:28). 


3.11.2.7. Coreferential nominal complements, different subjects 

Tf the complement is specified, the construction depends on the nature of the 
second subject, nominal or pronominal, e.g. A 1973- Piitra-& itRaygi-& algaftaqada- 
ku-%, Viira-m una-qa-a ‘when Peter had butchered the reindeer, Vera cooked it’, 
itkaygi-% algattaqada-ku-q Viira-m una-qa-a ‘when I had butchered the reindeer, 
Vera cooked it’ (the nominal second subject separates the verb from the preceding 
object and entails the suffixal reference in the final verb); chixtim ilaan aga-ku-q- 
aang, uuquchiingi-m nagagaan hiti-qa-a ‘when I went away from the den, the fox 
went out of it’, but Piitra-& itRaygi-& algattaqada-ku-% una-na-q ‘when Peter had 
butchered the reindeer, I cooked it’ (simple zero-anaphora). However, the second 
subject may also be put first, with embedding of the clause with the pronominal 
subject: En 1936 A.C. isugim chadugnaa igit-iku-ng usuu chadugsi-ku-% ‘A(lex) 
C. made oil of all the blubber J took off’, lit. ‘A.C., [when] I took off the seal blub- 
ber, made oil of all of it’. The complement may also be repeated, making the clauses 
formally independent: A 1971 Aaqanagim sadan tingin haaganixtal akuzaan 
Daniila& Aaqanafig hnuu-axtakug ‘when we stopped outside (the bay) A., Dan 
reached A’ 

An anaphoric complement entails of course a suffixal reference in both clauses, 
e.g. A Piitra-m algagtaqada-ku-u Viira-m una-qa-a ‘when Peter had butchered it, 
Vera cooked it’; En 1909 amaan ulam angagigan usu-gan chunglun ngaan 
amnixtaasa-ku-ngin, inaqaam kahlumixta-kan asXati-ku-u nawa ‘all the people 
of the house threw flag stones at her, but he himself shot her several times and killed 
her’ (J 41:46). 

In addition to the shared complement, the subject of the initial clause may be 
coreferential with another complement in the final clause, e.g. A 1950 tayafu-% 
waaga-ku-m anagiin hamang ayfaasim nagan afiisal afta-ku-v, ngaan kum 
sigusa-t ii? ‘the man came in and left his stuff there in the boat, would you (-t) take 
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itup (from the beach) for him (ngaan)?’; A 1952 inati-ku-u tatahliim liidag ngaan 
afiigutaa-afta-ku-ng ‘when he had finished (eating) it, I again gave him another 
piece’. 

The one subject may have an adjunct coreferential with the other subject, 
e.g.A 1971-tayagu-& ayfaasiin sakaafati-ku-m, hla-gan ilan hanga-qa-a ‘when 
the man pushed out his boat, his son entered it’ (-ku-m because tayagug is also the 
outer subject of the whole sentence); A 1971 hla-gan ayaasi-i atxagti-ku-u 
sakaafati-na-& ‘when his son had fixed his boat, he put it out (to sea)’ (the object of 
the final verb is a covert reflexive ayaasiin, cf. 3.11.2.4.3.); A 1952 algattaqada- 
ku-u ayaga-gan una-qa-a ‘when he had butchered it his wife cooked it’ (two outer 
subjects: the man and the reindeer). 

By passive derivation one of the coreferential complements (an object) may 
be turned into a subject (cf. 3.4.3.), simplifying the possible two-place verbal refer- 
ence, e.g. En 1909 aman kalukaan kadaam sitximudagan chiyaagusa-ku-, ilaan 
su-lga-agiim (anterior 3R sg.), agalaan qangu-ku-m ... ‘as soon as she reached her 
dish down before her, it was taken from her, whereupon she entered and ...’ (J 49:13); 
En 1910 malix chaayax ikin ag-agali-ku-x, chaayax sulakan unuukali-na-x ‘and 
a drum was given them (i-kin 3A du.) but they did not take it and sang’ (J 67:36); Eu 
1910 igtanangin ma-ala-lix kuugachi(t)-sxaku[], itxaan ulalgi-kan, asxinuum- 
ikin ugiisa-ku-u awa ‘it being done as he (a) ordered, he (b) was brought out, and 
he (a) gave him (b) a separate house and married him (b) to his two daughters’ (J 
35:35); akaan amtim kangan aligim aniqdug agugtaa uku-lga-lix, aqa-ala-afta% 
tayagut ngaan uyachfi(t)-sxa-kum waagaasa-ku-u, ... ‘on the top of the hill by 
the shore there an old man (a) was seen carrying a child, so to have him (a) brought, 
aman (b) was sent to him (a ngaan), and when he (b) brought him (a) there ...’ (J 
85:52). 


3.11.2.8. Connective aku- 

As mentioned in 3.11.1.3., a clause with a participial tense may be linked to 
a following clause by the copulaa-ku-, e.g. En 1949. akug Uyum tuku-gan ukuugiim 
adan uya-kan asix sngaluqali-qa-a, aku-u [person agreement with the preceding - 
qa-a] Uyum tukugan ngaan tunuxtagalinat ‘but when the chief of Uyuk saw 
him, went to him and conversed with him (observed the weather and chatted), he 
said to the chief of Uyug‘; Eu 1910 nung waagaasa-akigin [intentional pl.3A] 
unugulux ifta-qa-txin aku-ngin, taga aqaguum ugunuxtada-kin ... ‘he said long 
ago that he would bring them to me but when he comes he always forget them...’ (J 
39:27). 

The copula may also serve to contrast a clause in the present with a follow- 
ing clause, e.g. A 1978 tangig igamana-ku-% aku-f aaliisiziga-lakax ‘the island is 
good but it has no good landing place’ (-kug aku equivalent of -kum, cf. 3.11.1.1.); 
karandaasig mata-ku-ng aku-& sisafta-ku- ‘I have a pencil but it is broken’ (cf. 
3.11.2.5.). By its suffix the copula may also, for example, turn the object in an for- 
mally independent clause into the subject of a following clause, e.g. A 1950slumaan 
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ataqadim sunam North Star asaStaa anagis laavkimaan waagaasaza-ku-%, aku- 
ngis sanalakan inablit maza-ku-s ‘once a year the ship called North Star brings 
goods to the store but they (akungis) are insufficient and just take an end’ (1959:78, 
7 (37-38)); En 1978 rayviilaf mata-ku-qing aku-ng chiikdakix atxaglakan ‘] 
have a rifle but its sight (lit. bullets) is not right’. For the use of the copula as a 
connective of sentences see 3.16 (4). 


3.11.2.9, Anaphoric demonstratives 

The demonstratives hinga-, hawa-, hama- (2.1.7.1., 11.) are frequently used 
anaphorically, referring to a preceding term of the context. Used as determiners 
(3.6.2.4,), they serve to make a term explicitly definite but have no further syntacti- 
cal consequences; many examples in the preceding sections. 

In their pronominal use, however, they have the syntactic function of speci- 
fied nouns (2. 1.7.3.) and so may serve as a syntactic alternative to suffixal anaphoric 
reference, e.g. A 1952 sil-a-n txin gi-hli-ku-un ayagalgu-um aduu anuusa-l hama-n 
su-na-f [rather than su-qa-a] ‘as he took a fancy (txin gi-) to her, he rejected his tall 
big woman and (-I) took her (that one, the former)’ (1959:81, 20 (1)). 

The adverbial forms may serve likewise as an alternative to anaphoric posi- 
tional nouns, e.g. A 1973 ... ulattanangin kuuxnii sakaatxal traapagikug, plitat 
hamaafaasaqangin hamang axtal plita&tazanas ‘[as] the kitchen of the house we 
lived in was a floor (lit. staircase) down, we put (a%-ta-l) the stove we had brought 
there in it and used it as stove’ (hama-ng ‘there’ rather than il-a-n). 


3.11.3. Chaining and embedding 

As seen from the preceding sections, the typical order of linked clauses is 
iconic, for example in the last examples in 3.11.2.6.2.3. Since the final clause of a 
complex sentence is regularly marked for tense and mood in relation to the time of 
speech as the “main clause”, there is no clear-cut formal difference between coordi- 
nation and subordination. In some cases the person relations demonstrate the chain- 
ing rather than embedding of the clauses (see especially 3.11.2.5.2.), while embed- 
ding implied by a reflexive pronoun or oblique term is more or less clearly associ- 
ated with reported speech, see 3.11.2.6.2.1., 3., and 3.15.3. 

In connected speech, a clause may be inserted as a parenthesis, possibly 
marked as such by speed and intonation, for example within a nominal phrase: A 
1952 ... Unalgan (tangikuchag al angunalakan hingamatakug) sadan tangim 
isaftangis ... ‘the islets with channels between them [lit. the cut islands] outside 
Unaiga (it is [itself] an islet and a small one) ...’ (N.M. 3:32), 


3.11.4. Causal connective ma- and derivatives in the conjunctive 
The conjunctive ma-lix, A, Au ma-l ‘doing so’ and the transitive ma-asa-lix, 
ma-asa-l ‘doing so to’ , passive ma-ala-lix, A ma-ala-l, Au ma-alu-l, present a non- 


final clause as the reason for the following clause, frequently translatable as ‘be- 
cause’. 
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The basic form is used when the clauses have no coreferential complements. 
The clauses may have the same subject, including adjunct relations (cf. 3.11.2.2.3.), 
e.g, Ea 1909 aman ayagaan kaduufidalaaga-na-m malix kaduugilix.... ‘his (3R) 
wife had been [walking] first before so she was first ..” (J 10:105); A 1952... 
sagaatumasu-ku-s mal txidix saganila-na-s agtakus ‘as they were probably sleepy, 
they went to sleep’ (N.M. 3:37); A 1973 angaginachxizaf a-ku-% mal chagiin 
achxulaxtaasal angali-& ‘because he is a nice person, he distributed his halibut’; A 
1950 ting astanil angali-q-aang mal uyminalakan guma-ku-q ‘because I got tired 
today I do not feel quite well now’ (1959:78, 8 (5-6); Au 1909 Qaglaag ~~ sinuya-m 
mal maag[a] tin aygaxs angali-& ... ‘Raven ... used to go beachcombing, so one 
day he started out to do so’ (J 82:1); A 1950 umna-ku-m mal naga qaka-ku-8 ‘it 
(the boat) is tight so its inside is dry’. The subject of the final clause may also be 
coreferential with the object of the preceding clause (cf. 3.11.2.5.),e.g.A 1950 ama- 
ngin haqayaxta-lakag-is qaatuchti-ku-ngis mal haguma-ku-s hawa “because their 
mother doesn’t take care of them and let them be hungry, they behave like that’ 
(1959:79, 12 (5-6)); A 1952 aasal ting qanguusa-ku-%t mal wang unguchi-ku-q 
‘and then you took me in(to the house), so here I am sitting’ (1959:79, 13 (7-8)). Or 
the clauses have no argument in common, e.g. A 1950 ayagam wahligan anangis 
gaatul haagal aza-ku-z-iin mal, qan’gim ilan tayagus haagatalakan galgadat 
ilgaaguzahlizakus ‘because the women who are here are hungry and starving, in 
winter the men are constantly looking for food’ (1959:77, 7 (10-11). ; 
The transitive form is used when coreferential complements are involved, 
e.g. A 1971 anfaginag stuukakug tuta-ku-ng maasal had-a-n hitanaq tT heard.a 
person knocking so I went out to him/her’. if. the complement is anaphoric, it is 
marked in the connective in Eastern, old Atkan and Attuan, e.g. Eu 19 10Amilaayum 
muukmagan ilan alugagiisanangin maasakan, uyqiigiim-ngaan ukugtachti- 
ikagan ilakiiming aya-ku-u, maasa-kan ngaan ayaquiiisa-qa-ng ‘because it (the 
letter) was written with American letters, for him to show it to his wife he asked (to 
borrow) it from me, so I lent it to him’ (J 39:53). The marking is due to the following 
two-place verb (the object turned into a following subject) in En 1910 aaykaagut 
uku&taagiim, ilan tixsix, ifatu-laka% maasa-kan sunaafi-ku-u, aman aaykaafuk 
angamadan ixidalix ahliingan ... ‘having seen a fox, he landed near it and because 
it was not shy he tried to grab it, but the fox kept jumping aside ...’ (J 64:28; likewise 
Au 87:28). In modern Atkan the unmarked form is used, e.g. gaatu-ku-& maasal 
[older maasalka) qachi-ku-ng ‘he was hungry so I fed him, I fed him because he 
as hungry’. 
" The passive form is used when the following verb is passive, eg. A qaatu- 
ku-& maalal qachgi(t)-sxa-qag ‘he was hungry so he was fed, we fed him because 
he was hungry’; Au 1952 iga(t)-su-utulaka& [= A igasxaatulakag] maalul 
hyaagagan axtaa naa qagnaqu-lga-] ..’because they (passive) did not want to 
frighten her, they (passive) [just] touched the end of her log (she was sitting on 
(1959:125, 33 (47-48); A 1952 al hawan Rafayiilat agacha Amrikaanchim ian 
chixtana% mal, bumaagiim atxagis huzungis matanag axta-ku-m maalal, 
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kamgam ulagan nagan tataam chixi(t)-sxa-qag, aafan kamgadax aftakug mal. 
‘out Ralph had been married in the American way, so because he had all his papers 
right, he was married again in the church, because he is a Christian.’ (1959:81, 16 
(10-13). 

As in the last example, with an initial intentional of a- the clause with the 
final connective conjunctive comes at the end of the sentence; see 3.10.3. 


For the use of the present and the gerundive as adjunct of positional nouns 
see 3.14.4.4, For the use in report clauses see 3.15.1.1., 3.15.2.1.1., 3.15.2.3. 


3.12. Anterior 

The anterior (2.1.9.8.) indicates an action completed before the completed 
action represented by the final predicate. It may come close to a linkage in the present 
(3.11.) but rather than indicating a contrast the anterior may have a causal implica- 
tion. It has frequently, in modern Atkan and Attuan almost exclusively, a preceding 
suffix -qada-, Au -qaya- ‘to have already’ (2.2.6.6.). The anterior of the copula with 
this suffix is common in phrases with the conjunctive. In modern Atkan such phrases 
tend to replace the simple anterior forms, yielding in late Atkan a shortened aqadaa 
‘and then’. 

The negation in Eastern is the enclitic +ulux, in old Atkan the suffixal -laga-. In 
modern Eastern and Eastern-influenced Atkan the enclitic negation is sometimes 
used redundantly, possibly induced by the meaning ‘no more’ of the postbase 
-qada-. 

The subject is marked by possessive suff:xes in the locative case (1.p.sg. 
-ming, for the rest like the relative case, see 2.1.9.8.), on the one hand for the first, 
second and reflexive third person, all of which are coreferential with the subject of 
the following clause, and on the other hand for the non-reflexive third person (in old 
Atkan +a, du. +ax, pl. +as). 


3.12.1. Subject coreferential with the following subject 
3.12.1.1. Specified or no complements 

E.g. A 1973 chalaqada-am ayaasiin sayu-ku-% ‘having landed, he pulled 
up his boat’; A 1860 Haman uku-lagaamax ... txidix aygaxt-na-x ‘when they did 
not find Him (lit. that one), they walked (back)’ (Luke 2.45; E 1870 Hamaya uku- 
umang-ulug-ikin, cf. 3.12.1.2.); En 1909 malix txin aygaxs-agiim ala-ku-m, iqya% 
uku-ugiim, kum aaliisittaakakan anuxtaasanaam ilan agaqada-agiim, kuan 
gahngun ngaan chachiisa-ku-% nawa ‘and having walked on he turned his head 
and having seen a baidarka [and] having gotten to where he thought it would land, 
he covered himself with seaweed’ (J 41:9); Au 1952 qagaayagaa iygan 
tamaagaqaya-amang, angayuuchafil angaginan tamang agsas inas ‘baidarkas 
came there from the east and, making war, killed all the people there’ (1959:124, 33 
(4-5)); A 1952 qilam hats aqada-aming aniqduning uqlags inat-iku-q-aa(ng], 
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unagtal qachil aqada-aming, aangsutiing[an] angal angali-q ‘when I had got- 
ten up this morning and finished bathing my children, having made the cooking and 
fed them I went out to pick berries’; A 1973 ...saygis suzaqada-angin-ulax, alax 
ayfaasif al tingin ulgigali-na-s ‘having taken the guns we started to go in (to the 
village) in two boats’; Ea 1982 Piitrag sunaan atxagtalix aqada-agiim-ulux 
ayuxsaafa-na-f ‘Peter, after having fixed his boat, went out some time ago’. 

The number of the subject may differ from that of the following clause, e.g. 
A 1909 alitxuun agi[iital] chalal aqada-am hamaax hangal hakaaga-ku-&txidig- 
aan mal... ‘after he had landed with his crew, they went up there and ...’ (J 76:227); 
Eu 1909 (translated from Attuan) aqada-agiim agulix, sisuxsix, Hayan-Axtim 
tanadgusii nugada-agiim, ulagan adan alitxuun asix afuchi iqitxada-amang, 
Hayan-Axtim ulagan ilan qanguqada-agiim, qasiqatxin ngaan aqaasanaan ixta- 
na-& axtakux ‘then (lit. having been/done) he carried [them] across the isthmus and 
having reached H.’s village he and (lit. with) his crew removed their loads near his 
house, whereupon he entered into H.’s house and said that he was bringing him fish 
he had stored’ (J 85:4). 

As seen from examples above, a specified complement may by zero-anaphora 
serve as the complement of a following verb. The same is true of the nominal base of 
aderived verb (cf. 3.9.2.1.), e.g. A 1973 qa-txa@i-qada-am una-na-% ‘having caught 
fish he cooked them’; chagi-txa$i-qada-am ila-a ngus achxu&ta-na-% ‘having caught 
a halibut he gave me a piece of it’; ulasu-Rsi-qada-aming nag-a-n saga-na-q ‘having 
built a hut I slept in it’; hamang ulakucha-si-] aqada-angin ulagtazaqali-na-s 
‘after having built a small house there we began to live in it (lit. have it as house)’. 


3.12.1.2. Anaphoric complement 

In older Eastern an anaphoric complement is marked by an infix, sg. -ka-, pl. 
-ki-, e.g. 1870 achigaqa-n hamaya amgaan sugada-ki-imang, anguguchftum 
nagan kingtim akangaan kimt-xa-ngin ‘the disciples having taken him in the night, 
lowered him in a basket through the wall’ (Acts 9.25; pl. in reference to the subject, 
cf. 3.2.2.1.); En 1934 qiigam qagnagiidanginulux ... ngiin kixchiqada-ki-iming, 
ati fuuta ankam ilan asix ixichtinaatchgiqali-qa-ning ‘after having made them 
chew (keep between the teeth) soft grass, I had them try to jump about ten feet with 
i’, In old Atkan it was marked by an enclitic +(ng)aan, pl. +(ng)iin, e.g. 1860 
Tisuusa-m hiqada-am-iin ngiin tunugta-ku-ngis ‘Jesus called them and said to 
them’ (Mark 10.42). In modern Atkan it is left unmarked, e.g. 1952 chaduqada- 
aming ayugasaa-agta-ku-ning ‘having oiled [them] I took them out (in my boat)’. 

If the following clause has no complement or a specified one, the anaphoric 
reference is continued by an enclitic dative (cf. 3.9.2.3.), in old Eastern also with the 
infix, e.g. E 1870 wakun ngiin hiqada-agiim-iin, Galiliiyam ilan ilgu-qa-ngin 
‘having said this to them, he remained in Galilee’ (John 7.9); amaagan tayagu-n 
hadan agaqada-ki-imang-iin mangiyu-qa-ngin ‘some men joined him and be- 
lieved’ (Acts 17.34); Ea 1909 ukutaqada-agiim-aan ulaam ilan qangu-ku-u awa 
‘having seen it, he went into his house’ (J 8:6); En 1952 agada-agiim+ngaan tanaam 
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adan chiilu-qa-a ‘after (having done) that (to him) he returned to his land’; A 1840 
.» asSasxa agada-am-aan ixchi-I-ka .., ‘he killed him and then went home’ (V B 
2:3); A 1860 Jisuusa-m hadan halagqada-am-aan hiisa-qa-a ‘Jesus turned to him 
and said’ (Luke 7.40). In later Eastern and in Atkan the enclitic may also be left out, 
e.g. Ep 1941 amaan adaa agacha ukuftanangin ukuxta-agiim, amakun saygin 
amayux asxun adangin ixisix sulix amaan ulam nagaan it-xa-ngin ‘when he saw 
that they were looking in that direction only, he jumped to those spears and nails, 
took them and went outside of that house’; A 1860 tayagunaafis ... hunalpitug-sxa 
[conjunctive 3A sg.] aqgada-amax amaanu-qa-a ‘brigands wounded him and went 
away’ (Luke 10.30);A 1952 uku&taqada-aming ting saganiingan axta-ku-ng ‘hay- 
ing looked at it I went to sleep’. In the Easter texts the reference is not always 
followed up, even after the enclitic, e.g. En 1909 suqada-agiim-aan, “Tafa” iisalix 
imahnag ‘having grabbed him, he shouted “Now!”” (J 44:17). 

In 1952 the oldest Atkan consultant changed the anterior inas-aming-aan 
into inat-iku-ng-aan in the following sentence, probably because the subjects are 
not coreferential: agul inatikungaan uging waaga-ku-u ‘when I had finished mak- 
ing it, my husband came back’ (cf. 3.11.2.1.2.). 


3.12.1.3. Adjunct relations 

In modern Atkan the subject may be coreferential with the adjunct of the 
following subject or vice versa, e.g. chalaqada-am hla-a ayaasim ilagaan iga- 
na-& ‘when he had landed, his son got out of the boat’; hla-a waagaqada-am txin 
quya-na-& ‘when his son came back he went to bed’; cf. 3.11.2.2.3. 

Of the latter relation there are a couple of instances in Jochelson’s Eastern 
texts as well: Ea 1910 tugida-ngin amaatxaqada-agiim, chiklaxchfisxaagusalida-% 
‘when her months (time of delivery) approach, one (passive) makes her be active all 
the time’ (J 12:5); En 1910 ada-kix qanguugusa-amdix ... txidix iqyafiti-ku-x ‘as 
soon as their father had gone in, they (du.) paddled off...’ (J 68:89); ada-a ayugiiguta- 
agiim, tanadgusiim angadan uuSluudagaliiguta-na-% aman laf ‘once when his 
father had gone out (in his boat), he was again playing with his dart in the village, 
that boy [did]’ (J 74:26). In Eastern the person relation usually goes the other way 
round, see 3.12.2. 

In Jochelson’s texts there is also an instance of the coreference of the adjunct 
of an object (an outer subject) with the following subject: En 1909 ingamataliifli- 
ku-m, simsi-ngin taanga-m nugali-igiim, aman aniqduun qusaam kumsix- 
taaglilix alagum ilan aqada-agiim, kugan anga-ku-% nawa ‘she remained that 
way until the water began (3R) to reach her (3A) chest, whereupon she held her 
child above her for a while and then put it into the sea and stood on it’ (J. 49:31). This 
‘recalls the linkage in the present (3.11.2.5.2.). 


3.12.2. Non-reflexive third person 
The clauses may have no coreference, e.g. En 1910 angali-% aqa-angan, 
txin aygax-na-% ‘when day came she set out walking’ (J 64:4). The expression angali-& 
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(h)aga-angan alternates with no apparent difference with angali-& haqa-ku-g-aan 
(e.g. Eu 1909, J 40:50, 55), in Atkan the usual construction ( 3.11.2.1.1.). The 
coreference of the adjunct of the subject with the following subject does not seem to 
count syntactically in En 1910 (and 1984) adatana-a kayux anatana-a txidix 
safani-ingkin [3A du.], amgaan ulaam ilaan isix txin aygax-na-& ‘after her fos- 
ter-father and foster-mother had fallen asleep, at night she left the house and walked 
off’ (J 69:13). 

The subject may by zero-anaphora represent the complement in the follow- 
ing clause (cf. 3.11.2.4.), e.g. A 1909 alaguginas ayuxs a-anganas agiital hamaax 
ayuxsix ‘when the hunters set out (when the men set out to hunt on sea) she set out 
together with them’ (J 78:195). The anaphoric subject entails the enclitic +(g)aan 
in Ea 1909 “..2” iisa-angan-aan, saxtanalilakan chang ngaan ayugni-qa-ng “...” 
she said, whereupon without delay I moved my hand to her’ (J 4:13). 

The anterior may also have a reflexive object or other reflexive complement 
in reference to the subject of the following verb, e.g. En 1909 txin mikaasaqadalix 
il-kiigiim isagan txin aygaxs-angan, igaan ngaan tugaasa-kan itachgi-qa-a ‘af- 
ter he had played with her (txin) and was starting to go out of her place, she thrust 
her knife in him from behind and sent him out’ (J 42:6); En 1910 aman Qatxaykusag, 
igyan tana-an nu-ungin, Tanag Angunam tayagungin uyachgi-na-% ‘when the 
baidarkas arrived in his (3R) village, Q. sent for the men of T.A.’ (J 73:9); A 1952... 
ulgihliku& uman qudgi-in akalil a-angan haman[g] adum akangan hakang 
anqaasal ... ‘he (a) was on his way inside until he (a) was passing right above him (b 
3R -in), whereupon he (0) stood up with him (a) against the ceiling of the cave’ 
(N.M. 3:76). With cross-reference Ea 1910 wan yaagag igiim tunugtaqada-angan, 
il-a-an ayugi-ku-% awa ‘when the (lit. this) tree had finished talking to him (igitm 
3R), he set forth from it’ (J 17:39). 

In Eastern also the subject of the anterior has frequently a reflexive suffix in 
reference to the subject of the following verb, e.g. Ea 1910 ana-an asfa-angan, 
ingaagan txin aygaxsix ... ‘when his mother died, he walked off from there and ...” 
(J 15:41); Ea 1909 amakun ungi-ngin, uyu-din ayug-iingan, asanqamdin adan 
uya-ku-n awa ‘those sisters of his (3A), when their (3R) brother had gone off, went 
to their (3R) sister-in-law’ (J 10:38); ayaga-an ugdufiin igiim ag-iingan, ilaan 
sulix, chngayugtaam ilan a@-iku-% awa ‘when his wife gave him her magic guise, 
he took it from her and put it in his quiver’ (J 10:33). This is the converse of the 
construction mentioned above, rare in Eastern (3.12.1.3.}, and the converse of the 
linkage usual in Atkan (3.11.2.4.3.). 


3.12.3. Constructions with the passive 

An anterior in the passive followed by a clause in the active may have a 3A 
or a 3R subject suffix. 

The 3A suffix is found in sentences with independent arguments, with a 
subject (underlying object) coreferential with a foliowing complement, or with a 3R 
complement in reference to the subject of the following verb, e.g. En 1909 iqya-n 
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a&sa(t)-sxa-angin, aman Ugdusxiin ukudagali-na-& ‘when the baidarkas had been 
made ready, U. kept watching’ (J 44:15); Ea 1910 Ukalag asaa i-lga-angan-ulux, 
ad-a-n txin aygaxti-ku-% nawa ‘when Bark[‘s] name was not mentioned, he (Reed 
Grass) went over to him (J 32:17); A 1952... anagit ukuduukagulax hi(t)-sxa-l a- 
angan, hamaax huzungin ili-ngiin ayuxtufs, ... ‘after they (a) had been made 
unable to find anything, all of them (b) went out away from them (a)’ (N.M. 3:39); 
En 1909 asxu-un igiim af-sxa-angan, suqada-agiim, Aglagam adan txin aySah- 
na-& ‘when his spear thrower was given (reached) him, he took it and then departed 
for A.’ (J 50:5). The passive in the sense of ‘we’ has an enclitic, not followed up in 
the following clause, in E 1870 hamaya su-lga-qada-angan-aan, Mitiliinam hadan 
waafa-na-n ‘having taken him, we came to Mitylene’ (Acts 20:14). 

The 3R suffix is found in sentences with a 3A complement coreferential 
with the following subject (the converse of the construction above), e.g. En 1909 
tayagu-txin asix qaaga ngaan af-sxa-agiim, tayagu-um-iin udigasalix iingun 
txin ukuni-na-& ‘when he (3A ngaan) was given food to eat with his (3R) men, he 
distributed it to his (3R) men and put up for the night’ (J 44:9); Eu 1910 Usila-m 
ngaan i-lga-agiim, uku&taafan[+]ngaan amaanu-ku-u awa ‘Usila%, when it was 
told him (about him (b)), went over to see (him (b))’ (J 35:4). The 3R complement is 
perhaps irregular in En 1909 aman laf ila-kiigiim igu-Iga-agiim [A 1973 3A ilagaan 
agalgaqadaan)j, ... amaagan iga-ku-% ‘that boy, when he was left alone (lit. had 
been gone away from), ... escaped from there’ (J 43:11). In the following sentence 
the passive is a switch from an active with a nominal subject in the relative case: En 
1909 (confirmed Eu 1987) ... ami-gan ingan ayagak maasaatuguum suugtat i- 
ila-agiim, aman ayaga usilix ... ‘when his (maternal) uncle told him (when he was 
told by his uncle) to take that woman if he wanted her, he took her on board ...’ (J 
50:30). 

Aclause in the passive followed by a clause in the passive may likewise have 
a 3A or a 3R subject suffix. 

The 3A suffix is found in sentences with coreferential subjects (underlying 
objects) or one of them a 3A complement or adjunct, e.g. A 1952 ... ayRaasi-ngin 
suun’gimax huzuu angagtangis alagum hadagaan udaga-ala-l sadim hadan 
kitxi(t)-sxa-qada-angan, hakungudagan imachgi-8a-qali-ku-s ... ‘when their boats 
with all their equipment had been taken away out to sea, people (passive) started 
hollering up to them from the sea side’ (N.M. 3:39); Ea 1910 ... ikin sakaanu-lga-I 
aqada-angkin akuunu-ula-lix .. ‘people (passive) came down to the shore to them 
and carried them up the beach’ (J 17:56); E 1870 maalalix hunam amna@ungin 
ngikin af-sxa-qada-angkin, giqutam ulagan nagan anu-ula-lix ‘and having been 
given many wounds, they were thrown in jail’ (Acts 16.23). In reported speech the 
passive may have a reflexive object pronoun, e.g. A 1952... txidix agiku&txidigaan 
hamaax txidix su-lga-l txidix hid-ula-qada-angan, ... Amuuxtam hadan txidix 
akayu-ula-galiqax akuXtxidigaan ... ‘when they had surrendered (lit. given them- 
selves up), they were taken out from there ... and when they were transported across 
the strait towards Amukta ...” (N.M. 3:77). 
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The 3R suffix is found in Atkan and Attuan in similar sentences, e.g. A 1952 
.. hamabliim as%a(t)-sxa-qada-am, alagum achidan anu-ula-qa-& agtakug ‘hav- 
ing been killed previously, he had been thrown onto the beach’ (N.M. 3:47), 
Amuuttag ngiin hnu-ula-qada-amax, astasxahli-qa-z-ulax aftakus ... ‘when they 
had been brought to Amukta, they were not killed ..” (N.M. 3:78); Au 1909 ... amu- 
lu-qaya-am imax u&-su-kug ... ‘when she had been clothed she was given to them 
(and they took her ...)’ (J 82:25). The Eastern version has the 3A suffix: chula-lga- 
qada-angan, imdix afsxakut ..., so there seems to be a dialectal difference with 
respect to the passive (cf. 3.4.3.3.). 

In the Eastern texts an active anterior with a 3R suffix is sometimes followed 
by a clause in the passive, the coreferential subject being removed, e.g. En 1910 
amakun agana-n waagaqada-amchi, ikin tunu-lga-qa-x ‘when those who were 
coming arrived, it was said to the two (one or some of them said to the two)’ (J 
63:17). 


3.13. Conditional 

In contrast to the non-final present (3.11.) and the anterior (3.12.), the condi- 
tional (2.1.9.9.) indicates a non-completed action: future, habitual/recurrent, or hy- 
pothetical. Like the present of the copula (3.11. 1.2-4.), the conditional of the copula 
is used frequently with a preceding conjunctive (especially in modern Atkan) or a 
participial tense. As in the case of the present (3.11.1.5.) and the anterior (3.12.), the 
temporal relation to the following clause may be specified by derivational suffixes. 


The negation is enclitic, E +(y)ulux, A +ulax, in earlier Atkan with a special 
variant -sxu- of the mood marker, in later Atkan replaced by the negative conjunc- 
tive (-lakan) with the conditional of the copula a-gu-. 

The subject is marked mostly (exception in 3.13.2.8.) by possessive suffixes 
in the absolutive or relative case. In the second and reflexive third persons there is 
(or was) a case distinction like the one in the non-final present (3.1 L11 .), while the 
first person has no case distinction (cf. 2.1.1.3.). The non-reflexive third person suf- 
fixes in Atkan are in the absolutive case, while in Easter the singular was replaced 
by the third reflexive already by the 1830’s and the plural has no case distinction (cf. 
2.1.1.2.). An anaphoric complement, with a nominal subject, is marked in a couple 
of cases by the replacement of a singular 3A suffix by the plural (3. 13.2,5.). In 
several other cases (3.13.2.1-5.) it is marked by the enclitic +(ng)aan, pl. +(ng)iin, 
but especially in the later language it is also left unmarked in the conditional clause. 


3.13.1. Tense/mood relations 

3.13.1.1. Future ; ; 
A clause in the conditional may be followed by a clause in the imperative 

(2.9.6.), prohibitive (2.9.7. Attuan example), optative (2.9.4.1.), or an expression of 

future (3.8.1.3.), e.g. A 1952 kim-igu-un [absol.] hagaya-da ‘when you go down 
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be careful !’; En 1982 maasaat(u)-gu-m(i)n-ulux [rel. neg.] agiisa-da ‘if you don’t 
want to do it, leave it’; A 1950 suutu-gu-mis su-ugqa-an ‘if you want to take it, take 
it’; wakus uyuxta-gu-un su-umis ? ‘if you like these, will you take them ?";A 1952 
chigtaliisiin chu&ta-sxu-un-ulax [absol. neg.] chigs-amis ag-iku-t ‘if you do not 
put on your raincoat, you will get wet’; sis a-gu-mis [rel.] txin kahnulugni-imis 
ag-na-&t ‘if you sweat you will (later) catch a cold’; haqa-gu-ung imis hifta-angan 
a(8)-qa-ning ‘when I come back I'll tell it (pl.) to you’; ixchil chala-gu-mas timas 
quyuu-ag-iku-s ‘when we return and land we’ll go to bed’;A 1950 (young speaker) 
ting angunati-gu-ung idatazuuka-gulang (= -zuuka-ng-ulax) ‘if I get big I will 
know it’. 

Participial tense with the conditional of the copula, e.g. A 1860ngaan hasina& 
luula-qa-% a-gu-u, hasinag ilagaan ilgalgaagan aga ‘to whom much has been 
committed (lit. if much has been committed to him), of him much shall be asked (lit. 
sought)’ (Luke 12.48); ilan ulam il qangu-qa-chi a-gu-u, il txichi afiftaasaatxichi 
‘wherever (lit. if there) you have entered into a house, remain there ...’ (Mark 6.10). 

Conjunctive with a&ta-gu- ‘if eventually’, e.g. A 1950 chifta-lakan aftagu- 
un, gilagan waafaagan sagakug ‘if it doesn’t rain, he’!l come back tomorrow’; A. 
1952 kalul asfas aftagu-un imis ayugniisal hagyayada ‘when you have shot it/ 
them start cleaning it/them’. 


3.13.1.2. Habitual/recurrent 

A clause in the conditional is frequently followed by a clause indicating a 
habitual or recurrent (repeated) action, mostly marked by the suffix -da-, A -za-, Au 
-ya-. -yaaya-, e.g. A 1950 qanikinga haqa-gu-u, qaniix hawaax takagali-gu-u 
[absol.], tayagu-s tanadix imax hagyayaqali-za-ku-s ‘when spring comes, when 
the snow begins to go away, the men begin to clean up their places’ (1959:77 f£., 7 
(22-24)); qalgadas ilgal la-gu-max [rel.] haqaasa-za-ku-s ‘they look for food and 
when they get it they bring it back’ (ibid. (6)); A 1952 txin safaniqada-gu-um txin 
qungtukali-za-% ‘when he has fallen asleep he starts snoring’; Eu 1910 ungiin 
tayafum laganaa agu-gu-un, asXa(t)-da-qalinag attaku& awa ‘whenever his sis- 
ter bore a male child, he would kill it’ (J 35:2); A 1952 iqyaan aygagiigan txin 
aygax-s a-gu-u, himlagan kadan higit-za-hlit maqalinag hiisattanat ‘when his 
baidarka started to go, it began to just hop along the waves, he said’ (N.M. 3:92). 

Phrasal future in the conditional, e.g. A 1937 qaXtalakan ataqan chadugnam. 
ukdugan ilaa alitxuugin ag-igu-max qadana-s ‘they did not eat but [only} when 
they were about to attack they ate a piece of blubber’. 

Participial tense with the conditional of the copula, ¢.g. En 1909 anqa- 
laa@ana-f a-gu-um, maayum amnagungin waagaasa-da-na-& ‘having been away 
for a while he would come back home with many things’ (J 57:4);A 1952... haman 
galgadag taxsa-qa-% a-gu-un, taxsa-qa-% afta-gu-un, qan’gim silan.... anfaginam 
gaatunanginiin chisilgaqali-za-qa-% ‘when that food was stored, had been stored, 
towards winter it began to be distributed to the hungry people’ (N.M. 1:18). 
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3.13.1.3. Hypothetical 

With the particle kum, A also kam, old A kuma, a synonym of the Russian 
by, the conditional indicates a hypothetical or unreal condition, e.g. A 1950 wan 
angalif slachxiza-gu-u kum ayuxtal imyagikug ‘if it were nice weather today I 
would go out fishing’; A 1952 aniqdum su-qa-a-ulax a-gu-un kum imis 
ukutachgi-ku-ng ‘if the child had not taken it I would show it to you (now); A 
1973 nam-hadaa lital aguu, kam nam-hadalixta-laka®-is ‘if there had been wind 
from the south, they would not have gone to the south side’; Eu 1909 aslaan-ngaan 
txin uduukanaa agata-gu-ung-kum, imin liida% chimgu%taangan anuxtagali- 
kan, agiisa-ku-ng ‘if I had known when it (meat) could reach you, I would have 
liked to send you some, but I didn’t (lit. left it)’ (J 38:23); A 1860 wangus anag alix 
Aguun, kuma huyung asganagulax, E 1870 waligan Agumin kum, huyung 
tanaadaqadanagulux ‘if You had been here, my brother would not have died’ John 
11.21). 


3.13.1.4. Conditional with preceding present 

A clause in the present indicating the initial part of the condition may pre- 
cede the clause in the conditional, e.g. A 1937 aniqdu% aga-ku-m kaangu-gu-un- 
ulax hingahligaagan kamgaxsilga-za-ku-% ‘when a child is born but is not healthy, 
it is baptized at once’; En 1909 ingasagan qas%i-ku-m, chuyuu axta-gu-um, iglag-a 
amaatxan achig-da-& ‘when he raises the arm to throw and his arm is extended, his 
spear will fall far away’ (J 56:6); iqyagiliigli-ku-n chngatug uku-gu-mang, adamchi 
uyalix, txichi gimadgusix, qasaaguqali-da-n ‘they paddle until they see a sea otter 
and go towards it, form a circle and wait for it to come up’ (ibid. 9); A 1840 ... 
aygaxsmi-ku-m gichituqdatagan ilagaan afa-gu-um, nagan ganguugan agnat 
(ngaan hiisaftalka ...) ‘(telling her) to walk until she got to a revolving circle and 
then enter it’ (V B 3:6). 


3.13.1.5. Suffixal specification of time 

As with the present in expressions of completed action (3.11.1.5.), the suffix 
-hli- | -smai- is used with the conditional in the sense of ‘until’, e.g. A 1950 laavkim 
imdaa taya-hli-gu-dix tukugulax hit-za-ku-s ‘they buy the content of the store 
until they exhaust it (lit, make it poor)’ (1959:78, 7 (33-34). 

-qali- ‘to begin’, sometimes translatable as ‘as soon as’, is equally common, 
e.g. Au 1952 hlan igafta& tuta-gali-gu-chix sugal gaya hanga-ya-l ‘as soon as 
the boys hear the airplane, they run up the hill’; A 1980 haaga-gali-gu-max txidix 
tuuhyuta-za-na-s ‘when they began to starve, they used to feel lonesome’. 

-qada- ‘to have already V-ed’ is used with the conditional in the same way as 
with the anterior (3.12.), e.g. En 1909 yaalusag umiii taguiga-qada-gu-un, yaxutaa 
alagum ilan anuula-da-& ‘when the bait has been tied onto the yarus, the float is 
thrown into the sea’ (J 56:18); En 1910 chu-qada-gu-min, qanang qidaqada-da 
‘put it on now and (then) stop crying !’ (J 55:22); A 1950 igattat waafagta-qada- 
gu-u, tataam tanamis hadan huyaamis a@nait ii? ‘when the airplane comes back 
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(after having gone west), will you be going to your place again 2’; A 1952 Atxalag 
yaatat hnuxta-qada-gu-mis uqich-ada ‘go as far as A. and then come back’. 


3.13.2. Person relations 
3.13.2.1. Independent arguments 

A third person subject independent of the following clause was in olderAtkan 
marked as non-reflexive by a 3A suffix, e.g. 1950 waan tanadgusim tayagugan 
huzuu gan’ gim ilan ayuxta-gu-u, ayagam wahligan anangis qaatul haagal aza- 
ku-z-iin mal ... ‘when all the men (sg.) of this village are out in the winter, the 
women that are here are hungry and starve, so ...’ (1959:77, 7 (9-10)); saalu-gu-u 
tataam ayugiimchix agnaxtxichix ii? ‘if it is dry weather, will you (pl.) be going 
out again later ?’. In Eastern the 3A sg. was replaced by the 3R sg. already by the 
1830’s. This usage spread also to later Atkan. 

Clauses about the weather, however, tended to have the reflexive suffix also 
in older Atkan (cf. 3.11.2.1.1.), e.g. 1950 slaa txin isxana-gu-un saalus hulaagan 
amasukug ‘if the wind changes direction, perhaps it will bring dry weather tomor- 
row’. 

An anaphoric subject entails a suffixal reference in the following clause (cf. 
3.11.2.1.2.): A 1980’s tunumkagada-gu-ngis ting safaniingan aqa-ning ‘when 
they stop talking, I'll go to sleep’. The older Janguage may have had here an enclitic 
+(ng)aan, pl. +(ng)iin (cf. 3.11.2.1.2.). It is found with a following passive in A 
1950 qilam waaa-gu-u-ngaan kamga-lga-afan aqag amasukut ‘if he (the church 
elder) comes back in the morning, we (passive) may perhaps have service’ (1959:79, 
11 (10-11)); Ea 1910 kayux alagum kugan angiin agukug tuta-lga-agusa-gu-un- 
aan, tix-sxa-da-qa-& ‘also just as soon as one heard it (the monster) raising its voice 
at sea, one put ashore’ (J 22:7 with erroneous present in the translation). 


3.13.2.2. Shared subject 

As seen from the examples in 3.13.1., the subject of the conditional clause, 
coreferential with the subject of the following clause, is marked in the 2.p. and the 
3R by suffixes in the absolutive or the relative case, with the difference noted there, 
while the 1.p. suffixes have no case distinction. 

The reference to an anaphoric complement of the conditional clause is con- 
tinued by the enclitic +(ng)aan into the following clause, e.g. A 1952 qa-gu-ung- 
aan sadmudafan hitaangan af-iku-ng ‘when I have eaten it I will go outside’; Ea 
1909 kamakun latuxtxin kugan ufasafiigan ittaqada-gu-m(a)ng-aan, waaga- 
da-ga-ngin-ulux awaya ‘whenever (one of) your grandfathers said that they were 
(he was) going to have a sweetheart there, they never came back’ (J 3:6); Ea 1910... 
kugaan kim-sxan-aan, txin aygaxt-xu-min-aan, kalukan aamax itangin u- 
ugalaqa-an ‘when you descend from it and walk on, you will reach some bowls 
containing blood’ (J 15:24). 

As in the case of the non-final present (3.11.2.2.3.), the subject may have an 
3A adjunct coreferential with the following subject, the conditional having a reflex- 
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ive subject suffix, e.g. A 1950 ada-ngis wahligan a-gu-dix kum haguma-lakaé-is 
‘if their father had been here they would not behave like that’ (1959:79, 12 (3-4)); 
hingaan aslaan anfafgina-s qalgadas ukul gal kimla-ngis txidix ch&as a-gu-max, 
inifsil ... a-za-kus ‘at that time, when the people find food to eat and their stomachs 
get full, they are happy ...’ (1959:77, 7 (14-15)); En 1949 laa Ana Uyuk tanatalix 
Uyum tukuu alix, tayafu-ngin chngatunaagiigan qagaanu-gu-um, ayagangin 
Uyagag ngiin nuusagada-gu-um, ngiin imgaxsix qasichi-da-na-% ‘his son Surf 
lived at Uyug and was the chief of Uyuf, and while his men went northeast to hunt 
sea otter, he would take their wives to Vsevidof Island and have them fish with lines 
for supply’. 


3.13.2.3. Shared subject and complement 

Differently from the non-final present (3.11.2.3.), the conditional has in the 
modern Atkan and the Eastern material no special two-place suffix marking a shared 
complement, e.g. A 1952 idaftalakan a-gu-ung imis hiftaangan aqa-ng ‘when I 
know it I will tell it to you’; wan angalit haqaasalakan a-gu-un, gilagan 
haqaasaafan safa-qa-a / saga-qa-ngis ‘if he does not bring it / them today, he will 
bring it / them tomorrow’. In old Atkan an anaphoric object was marked by the 
enclitic +(ng)aan: 1860 tafa uku-gu-un-aan [E 1870uku-gu-um], txin inigsitalix 
qangliim kugan suugan aqa-a ‘but when he finds it, he will be happy and put it on 
his shoulder’ (Luke 15.5). 

Subject coreferential with the adjunct of the subject of the following clause: 
A 1952 aniqdum sul a-gu-u ana-gan ugidusazaca ‘if (whenever) the child takes 
it its mother brings it back’. 


3.13.2.4. Subject coreferential with following complement 
These constructions correspond to constructions with the non-final present 
(3.11.2.4.), e.g. A 1952 haman tayagug uqis a-gu-u, ahmayaataangan agna-q 
‘when that man comes back, I'll ask him’; uqis a-gu-u, ahmayaaftaangan aqa-ng 
‘when he comes back, I'll ask him’; En 1910 amingin laaqudanaagsix angalilix, 
laaqudan waafaasa-gu-ngin, ilingin aygaxsix qayuugiigli-ku-&, (achxudaqa- 
fulux) ‘when his uncles had been out all day hunting fur seals and brought fur seals 
back, he would go to them and ask for food (but would never get a share)’ (J 66:4); 
En 1909 chngatu& mayaaxtaagan maayunag, itaangasix agug kitxuun, ilan 
sakaafalix, igiim agu%taasa-gu-um, chngatu-m ifagta-da-a-yulux ‘if a man who 
prepares to hunt sea otter goes first down to the beach at low tide (lit. when the beach 
drains) and rubs himself with it (kelp or sea food), the sea otter does not shun him’ (J 
56:37);A 1952 mayaaqadal hingaagal a-gu-mchix, kampaanim ilagaan Kasakam 
taangagan akigiiyulax ... hiing ngiin a&-sxa-za-qa-s ‘when(ever) they came back 
from hunting, they were given Russian liquor free from the company’ (N.M, 2:13); 
hingaan tayagu-m hagyayal a-gu-u, ngaan kiduusal as haguungan a@-iku-ng 
‘when that man has cleaned it, I'll help him packing it (lit. helping him with it Pll 
pack it with him)’. 
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The reference to an anaphoric complement of the conditional clause is con- 
tinued by the enclitic +(mg)aan into the following clause: A 1952 su-gu-miz-aan 
txin sihmiingan ag-iku-ng ‘if you take it I’ll spank you’ (younger speaker 1950 
sugumis ngaan txin sihmii-agikuq). 

The subject may at the same time be coreferential with a 3A adjunct of the 
following subject, e.g. A 1952 hingaax his a-gu-u, braata-gan agitaagan a@-iku-u 
‘when he goes out from there, his brother will go with him’. Likewise with a follow- 
ing passive in En 1909 anaada-a alam ilaa suugan aqu-un, cha-kix tugamig-a-lix, 
ingaagan iguchfi(t)-sxa-da-ku-% (ukuftaliigiim ...) ‘(seeing that) whenever his 
mother was about to take the piece of whale blubber, her hands were beaten and kept 
away from it’ (J 43:41; for anaada-a one might expect the reflexive anaada-an, the 
suffix referring to the subject of the next following clause ‘(he) seeing that’). 

On the other hand, the subject may have a reflexive suffix in reference to the 
following subject, so at least in Eastern, e.g. Eu 1910 ungi-in tayagum lafanaa 
agu-gu-un, asfadagali-na-% attaku% ‘whenever his sister bore a male child, he 
would kill it? (J 35:2); Ea 1910 ... ugi-txin alagugiigin ayu(g)-ku-ngin, agiitalix 
ayukada-gu-um, tanaanu-gu-ngin kayux asix tanaanudalix ... ‘whenever her 
husbands set out to go to sea, she would set out together with them, and when they 
came back home, she too would come back with them’ (J 27:4). 


3.13.2.5. Complement coreferential with following subject 

The anaphoric plural object, coreferential with the following subject, is marked 
by a3A plural suffix in the two-place way (the plural -gu-ngis replaces the singular 
-gu-u, the subject being singular) inA 1950 uknaax Simpuula(m) kugaan suna-m 
hagal uya-gu-ngis, hamaanul hamang awal sluza-ku-s ‘when a ship comes from 
St. Paul and fetches them, they go there and pass the summer working there’ (1959:78, 
7 (29-30), 

In the absolutive sg. there is no difference between the two-place and the 
one-place marking, e.g. A 1952... igiim ayugnilaftaasa-gu-un sinigim hadagaan 
qagalazaknf tutal ... ‘when he made movements with him (man jammed up against 
the ceiling of the cave) he heard cracking sounds within him (he said)’ (N.M. 3:76; 
the 3R -gu-un in reference to the final ‘he said’). The relative case in the following 
sentence leaves the anaphoric reference unmarked: En 1983 ayaga-m suXtaxta-gu- 
um, tayagum ingangun unguchina-gan uku-gu-un-ulux, achi-gan kugaan ngaan 
tuga-ala-ku-% ‘if a woman is holding it (stick in game) and the man sitting there 
does not find it, he is beaten with it on his back’. Likewise Eu 1910 sangu-u aalax 
adakiin aalax chax ngaan su-ula-lix a-gu-um, saxtanalakan kuugatxafi-ku-& 
‘one (passive) holds her belly on both sides with the hands, and then she has her 

- delivery without delay’ (J 36:7). The same is apparently true of the 1. p.,e.g. A 1952 
anafis ngaan higta-gu-ung tutaqafi-za-$-ulax ‘when I tell him something he never 
listens (does not behave)’. 

The reference to the additional shared anaphoric object is marked when the 
subject of the conditional clause is nominal: A 1952 tayagu-m ngus a@il [for older 
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a&s] a-gu-ngis suungan af-iku-ning ‘if the man gives them to me, I'll take them’. 
With a 1.p. subject there is apparently no such marking, e.g. A 1952 imis higtal a- 
gu-ung idatazuuka-an-ulax ‘when I tell it to you you will know it’. 

In addition to the object coreferential with the following subject, the subject 
of the conditional clause may have a 3A adjunct coreferential with the following 
subject or vice versa: En 1983 ugi-gan nu-gu-um txin aygaxt-iku-% ‘when her 
male (eider) comes to her (to take over the sitting on the eggs) she walks off’; Eu 
1910 ugilam qalgaatta% chaasagaa qa-gu-um-aan, qana-ngin guudg-a-n 
chitaatuduuka-lakag-a ‘if one eats what a widow has touched in preparation, what 
he eats will tend not to remain within him’ (J 36:24; -aan for continuation of the 
reference to the anaphoric subject). 


3.13.2.6. Cross-reference 

A pronominal argument is treated in the same way as with the non-final 
present (3.11.2.6.1.), e.g. A 1952 txin kixs a-gu-u asfach-ada ‘if it bites you, kill it’. 

A 3.p. object coreferential with the subject of the final clause is expressed in 
Eastern by the reflexive pronoun (cf. 3.11.2.6.2.): En 1910 kinguugi< ami-gan, 
txin nu-gu-un, qach%iqada-gu-um, itachi-da-qa-a ‘his (a’s) youngest uncle (b), 
when he (a) went to him (b), he (b) would feed him (a) and send him out’ (J 66:11); 
En 1909 kayux txin anulix txin agliisa-gu-un, aman igiim anuusanaa suqada- 
gu-um, ngaan anuusa-kan ngaan utxida-gu-um, alimaa iqi(t)-da-qali-qa-a 
‘whenever she (a) threw at her (b) and missed her (b), she (b) would take the one (the 
rock) thrown at her (b) and whenever she (b) threw it at her (a) and hit her (a), she (b) 
would knock off a limb of hers (a’s)’ (J 49:17). 


3.13.2.7. Shared complement, different subjects 

A shared anaphoric object is marked only in the final clause in A 1952 
tumsalakan a-gu-ung aniqdu-s suugan amasu-ku-u ‘if { don’t put it away the 
kids may take it’; hiing afiisal a-gu-un qanglaag-im suugan ag-iku-u ‘if you 
leave it there the raven will take it”; inaqamis aqitiika-lakan a-gu-mis, txin kidul 
imis aqitii-aqa-ng ‘if you can’t take it off yourself, I'll help you and take it off for 
you’. 


3.13.2.8. Simple plural 

Atkan Salamatov 1860 in his translation of John (not elsewhere) used five 
times plural conditional forms in -gtis (twice without the accent), probably to be 
read as -guus, four of them the copula agtius with a preceding negative conjunctive 
ot participial form, and once a negative -sxtius (without the enclitic negative), while 
Eastern Shayashnikov 1870 used the pl. 3A forms (or some different translation), 
eg. kanguuhmaxsitalgalix kungiin alug-sxa-guus, kuma alugim alugagingis 
slum-imugan il itlakan anuxtakuging ‘if they (all the things which Jesus did) 
should be expounded and written about, I think that the written books would not 
have room in the whole world’ (John 21.25; E 1870 alug-ala-gu-ngin-iin); alix 
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wakus sanahli-lakan aguus, maqaXtaaguzadananing Ngus luusaaftxichi ‘but if 
this (pl.) is not sufficient, believe Me for what I am really doing’ (John 14.11; E 
1870 hingamata-gu-ngin-ulug-iin); alix hingamata-sxius, kuma imchi Tanunaq 
“but if it (pl.) were not so, I would have told you’ (John 14.2; E 1870 taga hingamata- 
gu-ngin-ulug-iin, kum Ting imchi hikuning ‘... I would have said it (Jit. them) to 
you’). 

In the Eastern material from Nikolski there are two examples of a plural 
conditional in -gun: 1983 ... usqigaadan txichin asix tunuta-gun, iXtanangin 
aqat(a)dan(a)gulting ‘when old women were talking together, I did not know what 
they were saying’; 1936 tuman quyuqada-gun isxam ilan agacha qungtuxsix 
afanag [7] liidat agu&taafin agikun ‘when we have gone to bed, we will be just 
snoring in the bed and be like dancers [?]’, but Eu 1984 tum(an) quyugad(a)-gu- 
ngin ... 

These exceptional forms were perhaps contracted from respectively A -gu- 
ngis, -sxu-ngiz-ulax, and E -gu-ngin. 


For the use of the conditional with positional nouns see 3.14.4.4. 


3.14. Participial clauses 
3.14.0. Introduction 

Clauses of most types may have a participial predicate and have nominal 
functions in the matrix sentence, being used as a subject (3.1.), nominal predicate 
(3.1.2.), object (3.2.), adjunct of positional nouns (3.3.) or of other nouns (3.6.1.), or 
as a temporal adverbial (3.7.). There are close affinities with certain noun phrases 
(3.6.1.4.) and verb phrases (3.8.2.). 

Formally, a participial clause is treated as a whole. The participiai predicate, 
rather than a nominal term, is marked for case, absolutive or relative, in the matrix 
sentence, and the clause may have a demonstrative determiner (3.6.2.4.). A nominal 
term of the participial clause may be the semantic head of the clause, serving, for 
example, as the subject or object of the matrix sentence, but it is not a formal head of 
the construction like the head of a relative clause in English. The semantic relation 
may be ambiguous (for example, both the subject and the object of certain parti- 
cipial clauses may serve as the subject or object in the matrix sentence), and a parti- 
cipial clause may also be treated as a semantic whole, as an expression of fact (3.14.4.; 
for the use in report clauses see 3.15.). 

Formally, there are three versions of participial clauses. As an example of the 
simplest case, the Atkan sentence hla-& aygag-iku-& ‘a/the boy is walking’, pl. hla-s 
aygag-iku-s, has the following participial versions: 

(a) _hla-& aygag-na-a anagig uku-ku-& 

‘the boy while walking (or who is/was walking) found something’ 

hia-s aygag-na-ngis anagif uku-ku-s 

‘the boys while walking found something’ 





and | 
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(b)  hla-m aygag-na-a anagif uku-za-& 

‘a walking boy usually finds something’ 

hla-m aygag-na-ngis anagi uku-za-s 

‘walking boys usually find something’ 

(c) aygag-na-& anafif uku-za-% 

‘one who walks, a walker usually finds something’ 

aygag-na-s anagif uku-za-s 

‘walkers usually find something’ 

In all three types the present -(i)ku- is replaced by the participial -na- (details in 
3.14.1.). In version (a), the subject remains in the absolutive case, while the parti- 
ciple has a 3A suffix in number agreement with the subject (as, for example, in the 
conditional, see 3.13.); the subject may be anaphoric, marked only by the 3A suffix 
of the participle, while the use of a suffixal 1., 2., or 3R subject has strict limitations 
(3.14.2.). In version (b), the subject, often indefinite, is in the relative singular, and 
the number is marked in the participle (cf. 3.6.1.1.). In version (c), there is no nomi- 
nal subject, the participle being a simple verbal noun (cf. 2.2.2.1.). 

Acomplement may keep its preverbal position, or it may be extraposed as an 
outer subject (cf. 3.2.2.3., etc.), yielding an appositional subtype of (a) or (b) (3.14.2.3. 
ff.). Or it may be promoted to a subject by elimination of the underlying subject by 
a passive (cf. 3.4.3.). 

A participial clause may also include one or more clauses of different types 
(3.14.3.). 

The mules of anaphora and reflexivity apply as the case may be. 


3.14.1. Participial predicates 

As in the case of linked clauses (3.11.1.), the participial tense markers refer 
to the matrix sentence rather than to the time of speech. 

The participial -na- (2.1.9.3.3.) in relation to the matrix sentence corresponds 
to the present -(i)ku- in relation to the time of speech, as in the example above 
(many more examples in 3.14.2.). 

The participial -(8)ka- corresponds to the remote -na- and -(8)ka- (2. 1.9.3.3.), 
e.g. A hla-& ayuxtal qawanaagi-qa-a isxaam ilan saga-ku-% ‘the boy who was out 
hunting sea lion (the other day) is now sleeping in his bed’; cf. hla-% ayuxtal 
qawanaag-na-& ‘the boy was out hunting sea lion (in the past)’. 

The participial recent past corresponds to the final one (2.1.9.3.2.), e.g. Ea 
1909 mada-laafana-din malix ‘doing what they did the last time’ (J 10:98); Ba 
1952 tayagu-m i(t)-saagana-a ‘the man who went out a while ago’. 

The participial general corresponds likewise to the final one (2.1.9.3.1 .) orto 
the present, e.g. A 1950 tugida-m chiftaatu-da-ngis ‘the rainy months’, lit. ‘[the] 
months that usually tend to [be] rain[y]’; En 1949 qawam sangu-gan udan ita- 
ngin ‘sea lion stomachs containing dried fish’. 

The gerundive (2.1.9.4.3.) corresponds to the optative (2.1.9.4.1.) or to the 
imperative (2.1.9.6.) but has a more limited use, e.g. A qa ga-ag-iin imis agikug 
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‘T’ve given you a fish to eat’; cf. qa% qaa-Rt (or qada) ‘eat the fish !’ Also the 
optative -iaqa- is attested as participial (examples in 3.14.2.4.2.4. and 3.14.4.4.). 
Also verb phrases have participial versions: 
future (3.8.1.3.1.1.), e.g. A suna-m waagaagan aqa-a ‘the ship that will be coming 
in’; cf. suna-& waagaagan af-iku-& / af-na-& ‘a ship will be coming in soon / 
later’. 
near past (Atkan, 3.8.1.3.1.2.), e.g. asxinu-& aangsutiigan agta-na-a txin waagat- 
iku-& ‘the girl who has been picking berries just came back’. 
temporal auxiliaries with conjunctive (3.8.3.2.), ¢.g. A tayagu-m ayuxtal safa-qa-a 
‘the man who went out yesterday (or, in the past, the day before)’; A 1950 haman 
suna-m waafagtal qilagsi-i ‘that ship that came in in the moming (this morning)’ 
(1959:79, 11 (23)). Cf. 3.14.3.2.1. 
The negation of a participial clause is enclitic, e.g. A 1952 chifana-m qa 
ala-a-yulax ‘a creek abundant with fish’, lit. ‘creek not wanting (lacking) fish’. 


3.14.2. Simple participial clauses. 
The following paragraphs specify the participial versions of the simple sen- 
tences (final clauses) analyzed in 3.1-3., using the same labels. 


3.14.2.1. Subject and predicate 
3.14.2.1.1. Version (a) 

The nominal subject is in the absolutive case irrespective of the case of the 
clause as a whole, or it is anaphoric. 

The subject of the participial clause may be the semantic subject of the ma- 
trix sentence, the participle being in the absolutive case with a one-place verb, in the 
relative case with a two-place verb; example above and Ea 1909 aman uyqigaada-& 
agaluugida-laagana-a txin agaluugisix isagan maayu-ugiim ‘when the little old 
woman who before had been the last was about to go out as the last one’ (J 10:99); A 
1952 qagaan tayagu-ngis hamaafa-qa-ngis hamang safal afta-ku-s ‘the East- 
ern men who had come there were apparently asleep there’ (N.M. 3:39), A 1840 
haman asaga-a isufsaagumaagan hamaanu-na-gan hamang haqa(t)-sxa ...’that 
cousin of his who also came there to hunt seals came upon him there ...’ (V B 2:2.). 

The subject, specified or anaphoric, may be a semantic term of the matrix 
sentence also when the clause is used as an object, with a passive verb, or, in the 
relative case, as the adjunct of a positional noun or of other nominal terms, e.g. A 
1952 maaslagi-i anuxta-laka®-ing ‘I don’t want it with (lit. having) butter on it’ -ng ‘it 
I with reference to the anaphoric subject of the participle, a general); adaagahli- 
ngiz-ulax akayum ilan ugalu-lga-l ina(t)-sxa-qa-s ‘before reaching the shore they were 
speared to death in the strait’ (N.M. 3:25); A 1950 a-na-ngis sla-m qagaanuusal ... 
‘as they were [hunting], the wind holding them east ... ‘(1959:78, 10 (3)); A 1971 
Piitrag aniqdu-% qida-na-gan ngaan kanfiixtat agnag ‘Peter gave candy to a 
child that was crying’; En 1909 uyu-um il-a-n ukaagalix asfata-gan-aan 
tunuftaqalinag ‘she went in to her brother and began to talk to him, who was dead’ 
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(J 42:12); A 1952 slu-& ag-na-gan huzu-u ‘every summer’, lit. ‘all passing sum- 
mer’ (N.M. 3:5). 

A participial clause may also be used as a temporal adverbial in the absolutive 
case (cf. 3.7.1.), its subject having no specific relation to the matrix sentence, e.g. A 
1952 ...haang itiku& tayagu-% ugaluxta-ku-un his hit-za-I angali-i, haang ilan 
anuusanaam ilan txin haafaninag hiisataqaa ‘he fell and whereas each of the 
men he had speared had gotten out [to the entrance of the cave], he stopped right 
there where he threw him, he said’ (N.M. 3:76); haang a-na-a ... ataqan tanag 
liidaku% ‘seen from there (lit. when one is there) ... it looks like continuous land’ 
(N.M. 3:57). Cf. 3.14.4.4. 

Formally, the demonstrative is a subject in A 1952 wan angali-m-aan 
atxafsangan afikung ‘I'll fix it for today’, lit. ‘for this one [being] day’; 1971 also 
wa-an angali-m-aan ‘for this day’. 

The qualifier chimika- has a predicative use in Eu 1909 yaasin ... usungin 
chimika-ngin waaga-na-n ‘all the boxes have arrived whole (safely)’ (J 37:26). 


3.14.2.1.2. First, second and reflexive third person subject 

In report clauses the participle may have a first, second or reflexive third 
person subject suffix, see 3.15. 

The following use is a special kind of report: A 1981 hila-ng hnu&taagan 
agtaku ‘he came to (lit. reached) me while I was reading’; asta@il quyu@i-na-ng 
agiidanag ‘he visited me while I was lying sick’. According to Moses Dirks these 
sentences could be used if, for example, the speaker was explaining a film: “there he 
came to me while I was reading”, etc. The straightforward way of putting it is a 
linkage of the clauses (3.11.2.): hila-ku-q-aang ting hnuftaagan atakug ‘I was 
reading when he came to me’; asfaafil quyugi-ku-q-aang(+ Piitrag) ting agiidanag 
‘when I was lying sick he (Peter) visited me’. 

The following case seems dubious: Eu 1909 amaag(a)-qa-an angali-lix 
luda&(i)qadasxagqa%txin ngaan iistakan akuu ‘the day he had arrived there he had 
lost (lit. been deprived of) his older brothers, he said to her’ (J 34:136). Cf. 3.14.3. 

Another isolated case is the general of hagsa- ‘to make preparations, get 
ready’ inA 1952 hafsa-max huzu-u alitxuugan ‘(they came) to attack all prepared 
(with all their equipment)’ (N.M. 3:65). 


3.14.2.1.3. Version (b) 

Clauses of this type are more like descriptions of a person or object, espe- 
cially with a predicate in the general, see 3.6.4.1. Some other examples are A 1952 
ayagaléu-um adu-u ‘his (3R) tall Big Woman [nickname]’ (1959:81, 20 (1)); ikun 
slu-m haqaagan ag-na-a ‘that coming year (= next year)’; itRaygi-m xaadagnaag- 
na-a tayagu-m xaadagnaag-na-gan ilagaan axchigazag ‘a reindeer runs faster 
than a man’, lit. ‘a running reindeer is faster than a running man’. 

However, such clauses may also refer to a particular condition or event, €.8. 
Eu 1909 maarsala-m waaga-qa-a ‘the marshal who came (had come) here’ (J.38:8); 
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Eu 1910 1a-max angafi-i ukugtaaxkin ama ‘let them see their son alive’ (J 35:12); 
A 1978 suna-m haga-na-a hachi#ikug ‘I am waiting for the ship to come’, lit. ‘the 
coming ship’. 


3.14.2.1.4. Version (c) : 

A subjectless participle is used like a noun, e.g. A 1909 alagugi-na-s ayuxs 
a-angana-s ‘when the men went out to hunt at sea’, lit. ‘when the sea hunters went 
out’ (1 78:195);A 1971 ayuxta-na-s haga-ku-s ‘those who went out are coming’;A 
1952 qichitigi-na-z-ulax maagdix alal ‘those who have no money are at the loss 
what to do’ (1959:80, 13 (23)); En 1909 ga-na-n ukugtagqalikug ‘he saw people 
eating’ (J 46:10); A 1952 haaga-& astalaasakus ‘they died of hunger, starved to 
death’ (N.M. 3:111); A 1979 inagating ugunuqatul guma-% aguitakug ‘because 
of my forgetfulness I do thus to myself’, lit. ‘I myself, being forgetful, do being 
thus’; Eu 1909 Mr Gray waaga-da-m-ulux-ngaan ayugikug ‘Mr. Gray departed 
never to come back’ (J 37:32). 


3.14.2.2. Nominal predicate with copula 

The following are examples of versions (a) and (b), respectively: A 1952 (a) alax 
tayagu-x asagaduda-x a-kix ‘two men who were cousins’ (N.M. 3:73); (b) kadim 
hadagaan angagina-m kamgadaf a-ga-ngiz-ulax ilan txidix kamgadas ...’the 
people who had not been Christian before were baptized in it (the church)’ (N.M. 1:6). 

The construction of indefiniteness (3.5.1.1.) has a participial version (b) in 
Ea 1910 angata-na-m a-na-ngin ‘people who went out’ (I 13:3), cf. anqaita-na-n 
a-ma-n ‘some went out’. 

The exceptional 1-p. sg. subject suffix in A 1952 atagan a-ng awaag ting 
agixtaasanas ‘they left me to work alone’ (likewise 1860, Luke 10:40), lit. ‘being 
one’ (3A sg. ataqan a-a awaagtat afittaasaqangis ‘they left him to work alone’), 
is comparable with the contrastive uhli-ng ‘only I’ (2.1.3.3.) as in A 1978 ubling 
wang a-ku-q ‘I am the only one here’, lit. ‘only I am here’. 


3.14.2.3. Object 

There are participial versions (a), (b) and (c) both of the straightforward clauses 
S-O-V (3.2.1-2.) and of clauses with the object extraposed as an outer subject 
(3.2.2.3.), as well as of clauses with the subject removed by a passive (3.4.3.3.). 


3.14.2.3.1. S-O-V 
3.14.2.3.1.1, Version (a) 

Having a specified object, the clause is like a clause with only a subject 
(3.14.2.2.), the subject being mostly the semantic head, e.g. En 1909 chagi-% aman 
yaalusaf inu-na-a txin klaxsix asa-ku-% ‘the halibut that has taken the skate (hook) 
in its mouth is choked and dies’ (J 56:20); A 1971 hingan tayagu-% ulat agu-na-a 
ting as tanasxagi-za-% ‘that man who built the house camps with me’; tayagu-% 
aygaasiin atxaXta-na-a kidu-na-q ‘I helped the man fixing his boat’, with anaphoric 
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subject ayRaasiin atxafta-na-a kidu-qa-ng ‘I helped him fixing his boat’ (cf. tayagu-& 
ting kidu-] ayZaasing ting as atxat-na-% ‘the man helped me fixing my boat’, lit, 
‘the man, helping me, fixed my boat with me’); tayagu-& Amlagigt hnugta-na-gan ila- 
ga-an tutagang ‘I heard it from the man who went to Amlia’; with an anaphoric 
subject Au 1909 ... tin chinaag-na-a tin aagaasal ... ‘trying to grab him with his 
claws he missed him’ (J 81:28; 3R tin ‘him’ in reference to a following subject), 

In the following clause the object (ala& the whale) is the semantic head but 
in such cases the subject is normally in the relative case (version (b)): tayafum 
uungimkaadag ugdugta-a [for expected -gan] ala ufulu-na-a qasa-lakag nawa 
‘the whale that the man with a blowfly as a magic guise speared did not come to the 
surface’ (J 48:15). In constructions with the gerundive the subject may belong in the 
matrix sentence: A 1971 hla-& qa / qas qaagi-i ngaan ag-na-q ‘I gave the boy fish 
(sg./pl.) to eat’, qas qaagi-i ngaan afi-qa-ng ‘I gave him fish to eat’; cf. 3.14.2.3.1.3. 

However, version (a) may also express a fact, as an object or as an adjunct, 
e.g. A 1952 Kasaka-& txidix afiisa-na-a qidaasal qidal ‘they cried because the 
Russians were leaving them’ (N.M. 2:33); Ep 1941 aman lakaaya-an txin u-na- 
gan-ulux amaxsmili-i ngaan txin aySat-xa-a (perhaps for older -na-% with zero- 
anaphora) ‘when his son did not come back to him all night (lit. the very night of his 
son not coming back to him) he took off for him’. 

There may be a nominal predicate in addition (3.2.7.), e.g. A 1909 hingan 
sugangif Qiigligliigug txin hiisata-a alaxsxafiigan ayuxs angalif aguu ‘when 
she who called herself the young man Q. set out to hunt on land’ (J 78:222). 


3.14.2.3.1.2. Version (b) 

The participial clause A 1971 tayagu-m sa-& kalul angali-i corresponding 
to the sentence tayagu-% sa-% kalul angali-z ‘the man shot a duck today’ has three 
different meanings depending on the context: 

(1) a specification of the subject, the man, as in tayagum sa kalul angalii 
aslixtaangan aftakuq ‘I met (a while ago) the man who had shot a duck earlier 
today’; 

(2) a specification of the object, the duck, as in tayagum sag Kalu! angalii ukuungan 
axtakuq ‘I found the duck that the man had shot earlier today’ ; 

(3) the fact, as in tayagum sat kalul angali-gan uda-a hnugtaangan a&takuq ‘I 
came to the bay where the man had shot a/the duck earlier today’, lit. ‘I reached the 
bay of the man’s having shot a/the duck earlier today’. 

Some other examples: 

(1) Eu 1909 angagi-m miigug agu-na-a ‘the man who made the beer (was sent to 
court)’ (J 38:9); En 1949 aman tayafu-m Qigaadtaafan asfat-xa-a ‘that man who 
had killed Q.’ (aman in the absolutive case is a determiner of the whole clause); En 
1909 isugim angunagan qungan igluga-gan ilaanulux iguta-a tamixtattaku 
‘she apparently had as an anklet the skin of the back of a big seal with a different 
piece (lit. not its part) added’ (J 41:42); Eu 1910 amaagan uumlikaada-m txidin 
agutagali-na-ngin aqatalagaagaa quliin ‘in order that he would not be affected 
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by (lit. know) any epidemic that might occur (lit. make themselves)’ (J 36:29); A 
1952 alitxu-um ila-kin txidix agiisa-na-a agiital ‘together with the few of his war- 
riors that were left’ (N.M. 3:28); A 1971 angagina-m ting kiduugi-i [gerundive] 
ma-Iga-lakaf ‘there is not a person who could help me, I have nobody to help me’. 
(2) En 1910 ada-am tan@i-& isugnaag-da-qa-gan adangan sakaagakum ... ‘she 
came down to the shore inside the islet where her father used to hunt seal’ (J 64:27); 
En 1910 aman aniqdut Kangagsimaag-im angagina-% tahlafta-na-gan 
aniqdufta-kan agitxali-qa-a ‘a woman that K, had as his slave brought up that 
child as her own (lit. having it as child)’ (J 74:21); Au 1909 Qaglaag-im quga-n 
ayugligta-qa-ng [< -ngin] hnul ‘reaching the spirits which Raven kept in a cave’ (J 
81:14); A 1971 tayagu-m paltug chuSta-na-a chaglimagagikut ‘the coat that the 
man has on is torn’. 

The subject may be anaphoric, e.g. A 1952 haman ayaga-$ ilaata-na-gan 
quiaan ahmayaagta-ku-ng ‘when I asked him about that woman he is living with’ 
(1959:80, 16 (22); hiing adu- ulata-na-gan hachan ‘there outside the cave they 
(sg.) where living in’ (N.M. 3:73); En 1910 amakun maayu-n ixta-qa-gan usu- 
ngin ‘ali those things he had said’ (J 71:5). 

Also the object may be anaphoric, coreferential with the anaphoric comple- 
ment or the subject of the matrix sentence, e.g. Ep 1941 ama-an tayagu-m uku-na- 
gan qanglagu-kan ulaam adan uyaasa-qa-a ‘that man who found him carried him 
on his shoulder to his house’; Ea 1910 ama-an ayaga-m ukaagaasa-na-gan amaan 
aligaadam chidagan ungutachfiqadaagiim ... ‘that woman who brought him in bad 
him sit down beside the little old man (and went out)’ (J 26:5); En 1909 alagu-m 
nu-duuka-na-gan ilan agaqadaagiim, agugim yanaa achigiqaliku% nawa ‘having 
gotten to where the sea would reach him, he waited for the rising tide’ (J 43:23); A 
1952 alitxu-gan angata-ngis la-lga-za-1 .each time he and his warriors were 
beaten’, lit. ‘his warriors being with him, he was beaten each time’ (N.M. 3:30). 


3,14.2.3.1.3. First, second and reflexive third person subject 

These clauses are used mostly as a subject or object, having the object (never 
the subject) as the semantic head, e.g. A 1971 tayagug sa-& kalul angali-in ilgal 
aagakuun ukuukalakag ‘the man looked in vain for the duck he had shot (earlier in 
the day) and could not find it’; Bn 1910 amakun isug-in la-qa-txin qaxtalix ‘eat- 
ing those seals he had killed’ (J 70:10); En 1983 lakaaya-n asix ting agu-qa-ning 
‘the boys I had grown up with’;A 1909 wa-kux asxuftal angali-kin ‘(took) the two 
nails she had gotten’, lit. ‘those two she had gotten for nails’ (J 78:68); Au 1952 ga-& 
qa-a@-ing nung ufs ‘he gave me a fish to eat’; Ep 1941 aang, kum ayaga-% ag-iin 
matanaan ngaan iisaqaa ‘yes. he could have a woman to give, he said to him’; A 
1973 anafim hasina-ngis hiftaag-it alanagulax ‘she had lots of (lit. did not lack) 
things to tell’. 

Or they are used as an adjunct, e.g. A 1971 ula-£ ulaftaza-qa-ng il-a-n 
Piitrat txin agaliku ‘the house I used to live in Peter is living in now’; En 1910 
aman ayaga-% uku-qa-am adan uyaagan maayunag ‘he prepared to go to the 
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woman he had found’ (J 67:6); En 1909 aman isxagta-laafana-am adan uyalix 
‘going back to the place he had been lying at’, lit. ‘to that he had had as place’ J 
41:21);A 1952 umaax tang-it hnu-ga-mag-ulax huzuugiza-a hnumixtal ‘reach- 
ing one islet after the other’, lit, ‘reaching repeatedly all of any islet[s] they had not 
reached’ (N.M. 3:51); A 1971 tana-& hnugtal safa-qa-mis asa-a idaftalakat ii? 
‘do you know the name of the island you visited yesterday 7’; Ba 1910 aalax ayaga-x 
wakux tanadgusix la-na-min tuku-kix ‘the two women, the chiefs of the two vil- 
lages you have slain’ (J 17: 123); Ea 1909 ama-kun ga-na-am gagna-ngin ‘(he 
threw to the fox) the bones of those [squirrels] he was eating’ (J 10:15). 

Like other participial clauses, however, they may also express a fact, e.g. A 
1952 tingin (timas] tutaaZan agqangin yaatal angalis ‘we were at hearing distance 
from each other’, lit. ‘we were at the distance of being about to hear each other (lit. 
us)’; used as an adverbial inA 1909 wakus manadix (inaqahlimax txidix agiisaagin 
matnagulaxtxidigaan mal) ‘(for they had decided not to leave each other) as they 
had done’, lit. ‘these they did’ (J 76:341). 


3.14.2.3.1.4. Version (c) 

A subjectless clause has an inherent subject (like an agent noun) and may be 
used as a subject, predicate noun, object or adjunct, or express a fact, e.g. Ba 1910... 
tutasigan quehxikix ag-na-% txin ukudigadag ‘whoever passes between its (the 
monsters) ears will be safe’ (J 22:6); A 1909 ukalgan tukugan asxinuu 
ayagaxtanaagiifan hagadaagan amu-na-s ‘the ones who had come to court (lit. 
try to have as wife) the daughter of the village chief (were there)’ (J 77:124); En 
1909 chngatum mayaafaa txin mayaagta-na-m agiicha igattalakan, agiicha 
ifaftadag ‘a hunted sea otter is not afraid of some of its hunters (it. of some hunt- 
ing it), of others itis’ J 56:34); En 1910... dakix tugamixtalix, angalit ukugta-é- 
ulux itxadaagiim ... ‘having beaten bis eyes repeatedly and made him unable to see 
the daylight’ (J 59:11); 1909... tayagug txidix malimagtaaka-% hagsachiisxalix 
angalikugtaan .. ‘when aman had been prepared to fight with them (3R)’ (J 76:294); 
Fa 1910 txidix ukugta-g-ulux aygaxchtiqadaamdix, txidix uugtukux ‘after hav- 
ing gone along for a while without seeing each other (lit. having let go the not seeing 
each other) they came close to each other again’ (J 28:6); A 1979 kamgiin kinita- 
hli- mag ii? aygagasazaxt ‘do you always walk with your head down?’, lit. ‘do 
you usually walk with doing just bowing your head’. 

The object may be anaphoric, coreferential with the anaphoric subject or 
object of the matrix sentence, ¢.g. En 1910 ama-an suta-na-m takachfi-kan, 
ingaagan tanaam adan uyalix ... ‘the one holding him letting him go, he went 
from there towards his place ...’ (J 52:21); En 1909 ama-an itaangisix ukulaaga- 
na-m igiim ugiisa-kan, asix tanaam adan uya-qa-a ‘the one who first found him 
took him as her husband and went back with him to her settlement’ (J 43:26). 
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3.14.2.3.2. Object extraposed as outer subject 
3.14.2.3.2.1. Version (a) 

The inner subject is a noun, animate or inanimate (cf. 3.2.2.3.), in the relative 
case. The relation between the outer subject and the predicate clause is appositional 
(like the relation between a nominal subject and the predicate in general), both terms 
being either in the absolutive case or in the relative case, e.g. A 1860 hamayaa 
tunu-% Tisuusa-m hi-qa-a, igim luniisaam, hamaanunat ‘he believed the word 
that Jesus had spoken and went away’ (John 4.50; E 1870 haman tunu lisuusam 
igiim hinaa luusalix ..., cf. 3.14.2.5.1.2.1.);A 1971 hingan tayagu-& tanadgusi-m 
sismita-na-a ukugtanaq ‘J saw the man who is supported by the village (lit. whom 
the village is supporting)’; Ea 1910 chaga-% sla-m uduuka-a-yulux italix ‘making 
a ditch that the wind will not reach’ (J 11:8);A 1973 qiiga-& alagu-m chimgamixta- 
qa-a ‘grass splashed by the sea (that the sea has splashed)’; En 1910 asa-m adaam 
isugnaagda-qa-gan ad-a-n txin aygagnag ‘she went toward the reef where her 
father used to hunt seals’ (J 55:36); A 1973 uda-m Piitra-m hnugtal saga-qa-gan 
asa-a hagatalakag ‘J don’t know the name of the bay that Peter visited yesterday’; 
hla& unguchiilug-im ada-am kraasxil angali-gan ku-ga-n txin ungutnag ‘the 
boy sat down on the chair that his father had painted that day’; En 1983 Nelson 
iilta, ama-n Eunice [suffixless rel., cf. 2.1.1.4.3.] kapitaanatta-qa-a ‘the one called 
Nelson, who was the captain of Eunice’, lit. ‘that one whom Eunice had as a cap- 
tain’. The appositional nature of the construction is especially clear from sentences 
like A 1971 chagi-m ila-a Chalana-m atxazal safa-qa-gan ila-a atxazaa-aftakug 
‘I got a piece of the halibut that Chalanag [nickname] caught yesterday’, lit. ‘a piece 
of the halibut, a piece of the one Ch. caught yesterday’ (cf. 3.14.2.3.2.3.). 

This type of construction is relatively rare in the available material. To Moses 
Dirks 1980 the straightforward version (3.14.2.3.1.2.) is preferable: Piitra-m uda-& 
hnugtal saga-qa-gan asa-a hagatalakaq; Chalana-m chagi-% asfas safia-qa-gan 
ila-a atxazaa-agtakug. 


3.14.2.3.2.2, Version (b) 

In this version both the outer subject and the inner one are in the relative 
case, the 3A suffix of the participle having thus a double referent: A 1860 (accepted 
1971) tmuusi-m gidgi-m yaagiisada-na-a, E 1870 usxi-m, sla-m yaagiisa-na-a ‘a 
teed (lit. A cane, E willow bush) shaken with the wind’ (Luke 7.24);A 1862 angagiisi-m 
Aguugu-m anuxta-ngin maquli-ngis ‘rules of a life pleasing to God’; A 1973 
alagum achidan chugu-m alagu-m hnudagulagan [= hnu-da-gan-ulax] ilan hitzas 
‘they (certain plants) grow on the beach in sand never reached by the sea’; qalgada-m 
Amilaayu-s qaatuza-a ‘food that the Americans like to eat’; asxinu-m hla-s 
qaaxta-za-a ‘a girl liked by boys’. 


3.14.2,3.2.2.3. Version (c) 

Without an object term, the clause has an inherent object, with a nominal 
subject in the relative case (or anaphoric) or a suffixal first, second or reflexive third 
person subject. 
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Nominal subject, e.g. Ea 1910 la-am agu-qa-ngin ukugtaqadaagiim ‘hay- 
ing seen what his sons had made’ (J 29:33); A 1952 hlam Tudaagi-ngin ma-na-ngis 
qiluzag ‘he imitates what the older boys are doing’; A 1952 tayagu-m agangaa- 
aqa-a slagaatalakafim ... ‘it is too wide for a man to get (jump) across’, lit. ‘it is 
not as wide as a man would get across [it]’ (N.M. 3:57); En 19 10luda-ng ayagagta- 
ag-a ngaan ukukuging ‘I have found a wife for my older brother’, lit, ‘one for my 
older brother to have as wife’ (J 55:6); En 1909 iqya-m unamaaxta-at-kix agunag 
‘he was making gunwales for a baidarka’, lit. ‘two for a baidarka to have has gun- 
wales’ (J 45:23). 

Anaphoric subject (entails suffixal reference in the matrix verb): En 1948 
una-na-ngin qaatuda-ku-ng ‘I like to eat what (pl.) he/she is cooking’; En 1909 
tayagugan mafta-na-ngin afsaasa-kin ‘his men realizing what he was doing’ (J 
57:5);A 1860/E 1870 qa-ag-is / qa-ag-in ngiin a§-fiqa-chi ‘give you (pl.) them to 
eat’ (Mark 6.37); Ep 1941 qa-aé-ingin ngaan ilgaakagan ilaan ayuka-a ‘he left 
her (lit. went out from her) in order to look for food (something to eat) for her’. 

First, second and reflexive third person subject, e.g. A 1952 tuta-qa-ning 
ilagan angunangizulax hagatananing [3.14.2.3.1.3.] imis higtaa(ngan) aXsiting 
‘I am going to tell you the little I have heard that I know’ (N.M. 1:1); A 1973 
tanadgusita-na-ngin ilagaan tingin aySas ‘setting out from the village we live in 
(lit. the one we have as village)’; A 1950 maamis hiftaamis aXta-na-t mada ‘do 
what you have said that you’! do’; A 1952 ala-na-mchix huzuugizaa mayaaé-na- 
mchix kugan ukuxtal ‘getting all they needed for [in payment for] what they hunted’ 
(N.M. 2:37); En 1910 ugita-ag-iin ilgaagan ‘in order to look for a husband for 
herself (lit. for one for her to have as husband)’ (J 62:3); En 1909 ... makiniin 
chngatutxaida-ag-txin alalix, aan’ gilkaadalix ... ‘thinking about what he should 
do to get sea otter’, lit. ‘needing how (makiniin 3.9.3.4.2.) for him to get sea otter, 
thinking’ (J 47:3), 

Adverbial use of the gerundive: En 1909 tunusagiisa-a8-ing isugim santugan 
ala chfaasaa sigattalaaganang iqyang ilan afiisakuqing ‘to tell you something (lit. 
for me to have a story with), in my baidarka I left a seal stomach full of whale 
blubber (3.14.2.3.1.2.) that I had for travelling provisions (3.14.2.3. 1.3.) (J 44:6). 


3.14.2,3.3. Passive 
The subject being removed by the passive, the construction is like a subject 
with a simple predicate (3.14.2.1.) 


3.14.2.3.3.1. Version (a) 

The subject (underlying object) is in the absolutive case irrespective of the 
case of the clause, e.g. A 1952 wa-n chguugafi-i alakug ‘I want (need) this washed’; 
A 1971 slachxiza-% malgaagan aqa-a agach matalgakug ‘it should be fine weather 
by now’, lit. ‘fine weather to be (lit. be done) it is like (passive) now’; A 1862 
suun’gim ingaagi-i ukulga-qa-a uuyuusalagaaq ‘(in order that) I do not hide 
another’s belongings that have been found’; En 1909 ama-kun ayage-n 
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awachgisxada-qa-ngin-ulux ‘those women who had never been put to work before 
(he put to work)’ (J 43:45): A 1909 wa-n asagaam tanadguch-a asasxa-qa-gan 
hadan ‘towards his cousin’s village who[se people] had been killed’ (J 76:338); En 
1910 ataqan unguchiilug malga-na-gan utm-a-n txin unguhnag ‘he sat down in 
the middle of one of the sitting places’, lit. ‘in the middle of one sitting place there 
was’ (J 48:33). 

Adverbial use: En 1909 atxidusi-& tafa-Iga-qa-a, ingaligaagan qamdagulux 
ulgalix .. ‘when the plumb was tried, at once a shallow place was reached ...’ (J 
37:6); A 1909 uhngi-in Hyaagagi(m) tanadgusig(an) kugan ayagagaagan su- 
lga-qa-a, hamaanugan sila axtamaayaagan higtaagan amunaan ‘his sister hav- 
ing been taken for marriage to Driftwood Village, he finally got ready for going over 
there (he said)’ (J 77:52); A 1979 unglum sada-a ax-sxa-gada-a ... ‘when we had 
passed outside of the pinnacle’. 


3,14.2.3.3.2. Version (b) 

E.g. En 1909 aman tayafu-m su-lga-qa-a tununag akug tutaku% ‘that 
captured man heard someone saying’ (J 46:22); Ea 1910 tayagu-m aska(t)-sxa-na- 
gan asangin ‘the names of the men who were killed’ (J 32:17); En 1910 angagi-m 
ma-Iga-na-gan usungin asfas ‘killing all the people there (lit. that there were)’ (J 
67:5); A 1952 haka-m qutax(t)-sxa-na-a liidal ayZaku% ‘he was going (in his 
baidarka) like a feather blown by the wind’ (N. .M. 3:92); qalgada-m asfa-ala-a- 
aqaa ‘poison’, lit. ‘food one would die by’. 

Also a 1., 2. or 3R subject (underlying object) is possible: A 1973 (gerun- 
dive) achixa-lga-ag-ing alakuq ‘I need being taught’, achixa-lga-ag-iin alakut 
*he needs being taught’. 


3.14.2.3.3.3. Version (c) 

A passive participle with a simple number suffix is used with a subject (under- 
lying object) and a specified agent (underlying subject) in A 1952 qagaan ayaga-a 
Niigugim ilaan ayagaga-qa-&, hiagil ‘the Eastern woman who was married to the 
Atkan (lit. was had as wife by the Atkan) had a son’ (N.M. 3:5), 1973 qagaan ayaga-a 
Niigugim ilaan ayagagaqa-m hla-a ‘the son of the Eastern woman married to the 
Atkan’. 

A passive participle with a simple number suffix may also be used with a 
nominal predicate (cf. 3.2.7.), e.g. A 1952 hawan tigyu-% hiilattanag ‘that so- 
called wild rye’ (N.M. 2:6); hingaan aslaan uda-kus chuxtaqa-s hiilataa-aqa-s 
ngiin chufaqaliqas hiilagtadas ‘at that time people began to wear what we now 
call clothes, it is said’, lit. ‘these that would be called clothes began to be had on by 
them’ (N.M. 2:41). 

Simple examples of version (c) are A 1952 malga-na-m huzu-ngis ukul 
‘seeing all that was going on (lit. was being made)’ (N.M. 3:21); malgaa-aqam 
huzuu malgagag aftakumaan ‘when all what was to be done had been done’ (ibid. 
46); ma-lga-aé-is ngus hittada ‘te!l me what to be done’ (gerundive). 
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Adverbial use: A 1952 wayaam uku-fa-%, daqagilakagis maalal 
hamamaalagas axtakus ‘as we (passive) see now, they were treated in that way 
because they Jacked understanding’ (N.M. 2:44). 


3.14.2.4. Oblique term 

As in the case of clauses with an object, there are three versions both of 
straightforward clauses, with the adjunct of the positional nown in the relative case, 
and of clauses with the adjunct extraposed as an outer subject. In either case an inner 
nominal subject may (i) precede or (ii) follow the oblique term as in a final clause 
(see 3.3.2.1. vs. 3.3.2.2.). 


3.14.2.4.1, S-ObI-V, ObI-S-V 
3.14.2.4.1.1. Version (a) 

The subject, rather than the oblique term, is the semantic head, being the 
subject or another term of the matrix sentence, ¢.g. 

(i) En 1910 ama-n ayaga-& igli-m il-a-n a-na-a, alitxug adaam aqaagan maayunaa 
agqatalix, ... ‘the woman (being) in the cave, learning that an army was ready to 
come against her, ..” (J 69:58); A 1973 kapitaana priistina-% hama-ng a-qa-a 
kanxuugutakug ‘(when) now the captain bumped into the pier that was there’; A 
1971 hla& taanga-% ku-um hyu-na-a (+ kumiim) angadanag ‘the boy wiped off 
(himself) the water that spilled over him’; En 1909 ama-kux tayagu-x tana-m ku- 
ga-n a-na-kix [absol. -kix for rel. -kin] kamga ahnax-sxan asfat-xa-a ‘the two men 
(who were) on land clubbed his head and killed him’ (J 57:8); A 1971 tayagu-% 
suna(m) kugan awa-na-gan asa-a hagatalakaq ‘I don’t know the name of the 
man working on the ship’; sluka-& ula-am kangan taga-na-gan-aan quganax 
anuusanag ‘he threw a rock at the sea gull that landed on his house’; A 1909 ulum 
jnukicha-a hama-ng il-a-n aaka-a agul ‘making space for a little piece of meat’, 
lit. ‘making for a little piece of meat to possibly be there’ (J 79:300); 

(Gi) A 1987 ula&taqgam nagan uuquchiingi-% qangu-na-gan hadan huyanag ‘I 
went to(ward) a/the fox that crawled into the old house’; A 1971 Saganam ilan 
tayagu-s a-na-ngin hadan huyaa-axtakuf ‘he went to the men who were at Saganat 
(abay)’; En 1949 akaagaagan agikug, qusaan tataam tayagu-% kuuga-qa-a aman 
ukukum ... ‘when he was about to get up on top, he saw the man appearing again 
above him’. 

Anaphoric subject in A 1952 Chiimuusig hiilagtam qayaganagan 
{3.6.1.4.2.] kangan a-ngis tataam aslixsxal ukulgaagutal ‘being on top of the hill 
called Ch. they were met again’ (N.M. 3:56); tanamax flaan agaatu-ngiz-ulax oe 
Saguugam kugan axtugsalgaqas ‘not wanting to depart from their islands [= being 
removed from their islands against their will] they were put at Old Harbor’ Gbid. 
110). S 
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3.14,2.4.1.2. Version (b) 

The subject in the relative case is the semantic head in both orders, eg. (A 
1973 tayagu-m hada-am huya-na-a hagatanagulax ‘he did not know the man 
who came toward him’; A 1952 haman alitxu-m agal-iim haqagali-qa-a 
ukuXtaqadanagtxidix hiisaXtanas ‘the warrior[s] who had come after him they no 
longer saw, they said’ (N.M. 3:93); En 1909 qiiga-m ku-mchi a-ngin agatingin 
‘just a heap of grass’, lit. ‘grass (pl.) being on top of each other’ (J 44:5); 
(ii) En 1910 aman chidagiim tayagu-m angami-na-a umlalakan ‘that man who 
was lying beside her did not wake up (she heard)’ (J 55:12); Ea 1910 analugim 
utman tayafu-m a-na-gan ilan igisxan ... ‘a man who was halfway up the ladder 
jumped at him’ (1 31:4); En 1910 amaan kiiguusim kangan ula-m a-na-gan nagan 
‘into a house (that there was) on top of that mountain’ (J 64:8); A 1952 haakus 
tanam ilan sa-m aza-na-gan huzungis stumaan lazaqas ‘all those (kinds of) birds 
that stay on the ground were caught during the summer’ (N.M. 1:36). 


3.14.2.4.1.3. Version (c) 

E.g. A 1952 qayam ilidan a-na-% yaagikut ‘there is something moving on 
the hillside’, lit. ‘something being on the hillside is moving’; A 1950 sadang inga- 
na-& suugt ‘take the one hanging outside’; A 1952 ludamiing axta-s ifayuxtazaq 
‘T respect people older than me’, lit. ‘those originating earlier (in age) than me’; A 
1860 ahmigmis angafi-s ‘your neighbors’, lit. ‘those living in your neighborhood’. 
Expression of fact: En 1909 Unmagim kugaan ayu(g)-ka-m qila-a ‘the moming 
O37 * had left from Umnak (we ...)’, lit. ‘the morning of having left from Umnak’ 

Anaphoric adjunct, coreferential with the anaphoric oblique term of the ma- 
trix sentence: Ea 1910 ilaan iqi-na-m ngaan txin suchfida-a ‘whoever flees from 
it will get (lit. let himself be) taken by it’ (J 22:4), 


3.14.2.4.2. Adjunct extraposed as outer subject 

3.14,2.4.2.1. Version (a) 

; The relation between the outer subject and the clausal predicate is apposi- 
tional (cf. 3.14,2.3.2.1.). 

Corresponding to order (i), the inner subject is in the relative case, mostly 
Preceding the anaphoric oblique term, e.g. A 1973 suna-% tayagu-m ku-ga-n awa- 
na-a waafal angalif ‘the ship on which the man is working came in today’, suna-m 
tayagu-m ku-ga-n awa-na-gan asa-a hagatalakagq ‘I don’t know the name of the 
ship on which the man is working’; ulasu-& uchiitila-m il-a-n al sluza-qa-a 
imdafilakaf ‘the hut where the teacher used to be in the summer is empty’, ulasu-m 
uchiitila-m il-a-n al sluza-qa-gan had-a-n huyaa-agikug ‘I'll go to the hut where 
the teacher used to be in the summer’; En 1983 alix wa-n anfa@i-m nag-a-n 
unguch(i)-na-a, alqutag iiltadag ‘but this one in which a person sits, what is it 
called ?°; Tilgudag iiltana-m, suna-m il-a-n a-na-gan ad-a-n uyanaging ‘I went 
to the so-called Ii. where the ship was (wrecked)’. The order is the opposite in A 
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1971 tangi-% ku-ga-n tayafu-m a-na-a hnugtanaq ‘I visited the island where the 
man was staying’. 

Initial inner subject, apparently topicatized, in Eu 1909 tuman Agita-m 
angali-& il-a-n afa-qa-a ‘the birthday of our Savior’, lit. ‘the day on which our 
Savior was born’ (J 38:24); E 1870 Guuspuda-m isxa-f il-a-n angami-ga-a ‘the 
place where the Lord lay’ (Matthew 28.6; 1838 isxag, ilan Guuspudam angamiqaa, 
Russian original mesto, gde lezhal Gospod’). The inner subject may also be 
anaphoric, e.g. Eu 1910 amakux ayagaam adakin uyalix, tana- il-a-n a-na-kix 
uqadaagiim ... ‘he went in the direction of his two wives, and when he reached the 
place where they were ...’ (J 35:66); A 1971 hingayaa tangi-% ku-ga-n mayaafza- 
qa-a ‘that one (you see there) is the island where he used to trap (foxes)’; A 1984 
ulasu-m il-a-n al safa-qa-gan hadan huyaa-afi-ku-ng ‘I’Il go to the hut where he 
used to stay in the summer’. 

Corresponding to order (ii), the inner subject (if it is a subject, cf. 3.3.2.2.2.) 
is in the absolutive case, e.g. A 1971-1987 ulattaga-% nag-a-n uuquchiingi-& qangu- 
na-a ukuftanaq ‘I saw the old house into which a fox crawled’, ulaftaqa-m nag- 
a-n uuquchiingi-& qangu-na-gan hadan huyanaq ‘I went to the old house into 
which a fox crawled’; A 1978 kanga-a ila-ga-an huy@i-& hiti-igi-i tatxil ‘punching 
the top of it (the crust) for steam to escape from it’; A 1860 agiitaqaa isxam 
quganagu-gan, il-a-n chiqi-% hasina-qa-gan-ulax ilan itna% ‘some of it fell in a 
stony place where there was not much earth’ (Mark 4.5). With an indefinite con- 
struction (3.5.2.) as the “subject”: A 1860 (confirmed 1973) qummam quganam il 
ahngugafi-gan, il-a-n hamaaga agakuf a-na-gan-ulax il Haman agnag ‘put Him 
in a grave dug in stone where nobody had been put’ (Luke 23.53). 


3.14.2.4,2.2. Version (b) 

Corresponding to version (a): A 1973 suna-m tayafum hasina-ngis ku-ga-n 
awa-na-a hamang ana ‘a ship on which many men are working was there’. The 
relative form hasina-ngin was not accepted, so the clause corresponds to a sentence 
sunam kugan tayagum hasinangis awakus ‘on the ship [there are] many men 
work[ing]’. 

The subject in the relative case is coreferential with the anaphoric adjunct of 
the oblique term (rather than being the adjunct of it) in Ea 1910 tan@i-m alagu-gan 
achida-n chuguulfufgi-i ulix ‘reaching an island with a gravel beach’, lit. ‘island 
having gravel at its seaside’ (J 29:10); A 1952 chigana-m qusa-n tana®i-i ‘a creek 
with earth (an earth-bridge) over it’; kiiZuusi-m kang-a-n imudiga-a ‘a rounded 
mountain’, lit. ‘a mountain round at its top’; tangim isafta-ngis, ungi-ngin akayu- 
fi-ngis ‘islands {as if] cut, with channels between them’ (N.M. 3:32). The oblique 
term being anaphoric (3A) rather than reflexive, these clauses are reminiscent of 
sentences with a double subject such as ittaygit chngaa usakuf ‘the reindeer, its 
hair is falling off; the reindeer is shedding its hair’ (3.1.1.6.3.). 
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3.14.2.4.2.3. First, second and reflexive third person subject 

These clauses correspond to clauses with an object (3.14.2.3.1.3.), the predi- 
cate corresponding to a transitive participle. 

In Atkan, there is an appositional relation between the outer subject and the 
clausal predicate as in the case of a nominal inner subject (3.14.2.4.2.1.), e.g. 1971 
ulasu-f il-a-n azaa-amu-qa-an hnunag ‘he came to the hut where he had used to 
stay’, ulasu-m il-a-n azaa-amuqa-am nag-a-n afgigaa ‘he put it in the hut where 
he had used to stay’; 1987 hla-& hadan huya-qa-ng ting ilattaku& ‘the boy I went 
to is friendly to me’; 1973 ula-m il-a-n al saBa-qa-mis hadan huyaa-agikug ‘I’m 
going to the house where you stayed yesterday’; ula-m il-a-n a-na-ng angagina- 
ngis tagadaqadakus ‘the people of the house I’m staying in are getting old’. (The 
absolutive gerundive a-af-dix is exceptional in 1952 tanam ilagan ilan aagdix 
ilan chisilalgal ‘they were scattered about in places (lit. part of land) they were 
supposed to be’ (N.M. 1:44); the expected form is aaf-max ilan or aag-imdix ilan.) 

In Eastern, the outer subject is in the absolutive case irrespective of the case 
of the participle, as in the case of an object (3.14.2.3.3.1.), e.g. En 1910 ama-n ula-& 
il-a-an ayug-na-an gignagiftaku ukaugiim ‘having seen that there was light in 
the house he had left’ (J 52:8); afanan ilingin ama-n tayafu-% qui-a-anaan aqa- 
na-an ukuf&talix ‘seeing among the dancers the man she had come for’ (J 69:47); 
En 1909 Iuugim sutugana-a ku-ga-n asfaag-iin agulix qanakalinag ‘she spent 
the winter making a grass rug for herself to die on’ (J 50:39); Ea 1910 tanadgusi-& 
ku-ga-n afafta-qa-am adan txin idgittiku ‘he ran towards the village where he 
was born’ (J 13:16); En 1909 wa-n ula- il-a-n a-na-am angagi-ngin astadgulga- 
qalilaaganan a&takun ukunaf ‘he saw that the people of this house where he was, 
had begun to be killed’ (J 50:51; A 1973 wa-an ula-m ilan...). A 1971 uda-% hadan 
huya-na-am ila-ga-an sas kaluu-agtakuf ‘he shot some ducks in (lit. from) the 
bay he was going to’ must be a case of Eastern influence, for Atkan uda-m hadan... 


3.14.2.4.2.4. Version (c) 

Without the outer subject, the clausal predicate functions as a noun in the 
same way as clauses with an object (3.14,2.3.2.2,3,), It is especially common as an 
oblique term (adjunct of positional nouns). 

A nominal inner subject is mostly in the relative case, e.g. A 1973 kasami-m 
ila-ga-an iga-qa-a hnuxtakug ‘he came to where the eider had flown from’; En 
1982 qa-m il-a-n amnagu-na-ngin ‘where there are many fish’ (explanation of 
amil@it ‘fishing place’); En 1910 ugi-im adan ayux-saagana-gan adan txin 
aygaxnag ‘she set out in the direction her husband had gone’ (J 74:7); Eu 1910 sla-m 
usmi-na-gan kayux angafi-m il-a-n ayga(g)-ka-gan ilan ‘where the wind biows 
and where a person has walked’ (J 36:20); A 1952 agitaadaam ulugan ilan achigii- 
afta-na-gan, ilan haang tataam achigiigutakug ‘he in turn fell where the body of 
the (lit. his) other one had fallen’ (N.M. 3:75). Anaphoric inner subject: A 1952 ilan 
ablizouka-gan-ulax ilan agikuun ‘you put it where it is not supposed to be’; hamaax 
ilangiin angiXta-qa-ngin hadangin aygaxsxakus ‘the people (passive) went to 
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where they had started from’ (N.M. 3:69). 

Also an inner subject in the absolutive case is possible, corresponding to 
order (ii): A 1979 buchuunukalgus ... ulas kangaan chigtam taanga-a nag-a-n 
[sg. for pl. nagi(ngi)n] ichag-iiqa-gan [optative] ilan ngiin afchfinag ‘he had us 
put big barrels where rain water would drip into them from the houses’. 

The subject may also be a suffixal first, second or reflexive third person, e.g. 
En 1910il-a-an kim-saagana-am ilan txin unguhnag ‘she sat down where she had 
descended from’ (J 69:51); A 1952 umaax ilan adaafa-na-max huzugan ilan 
adaagal aagakus ‘wherever they came ashore they came ashore in vain’ (N.M. 3:10); 
En 1910 qul-a-an aqagali-qa-an ngaan jistakan ‘telling him why she had come’ (J 
69:50); A 1952 hadan huya-ag-ing ngus bittada ‘tell me where to go’; A 1973 
ilan changa-af-iin alal ‘needs where to crawl in (= is embarrassed)’. 


3,.14.2.4.3. Passive ; 

The passive of an intransitive verb having no subject or object 3.4.3.1-2.), 
the adjunct of the positional noun is extraposed as an outer subject, in version (b) in 
the relative case, e.g. Ea 1910 aman ayaga-m ada-an tunufa-na-a ... ukaagakuz 
“that woman talked about came in’ (J 26:10);A 1952 ulam anguna-gan, ilan angagi- 
lga-a-yulax, qalgadas qulihlingiin aguéal ‘a big house in which no one (passive) 
lived being built just for food’ (N.M. 1:15), with explicit agent: ulam angunagan, 
inagamchix kumchiix nagan anfgaéilgaayulax agugtal ‘building (having built) a 
big house not lived in by themselves’ (ibid. 52); Ea 1909 ama-an ayaga-m il-a-n 
asga-lga-qa-gan ilan ukaagakut ‘he entered into [the house of] the woman where 
people (passive) had previously died’ J 3:53);A 1978 ulalgu-m nag-a-n mika-lga- 
za-gan ilan mikal angali ‘he was playing in a big gymnasium’, lit. ‘in a big house 
where one (passive) usually plays’. 

Without the outer subject, the participle has a simple number suffix: En 1910 
flan iqyagsi-lga-da-ga-n axtalix ‘going to (lit. passing) places where baidarkas had 
been built’ (J 67:23); A 1952 tayagug ilan chali-lga-qa-m hadan huyakug ‘the 
man went to where people (passive) had been fishing’. 


3.14.2.5, Object and oblique term ; 

Just as in a final clause the order of the complements determines more or less 
the degree of definiteness (3.3.4.1.), ina participial clause the order determines toa 
large extent the relation to the matrix sentence, the first complement, if not the sub- 
ject, being mostly the semantic head. As in the clauses with only one complement, 
the order of the terms may be (1) straightforward: S-O-ObI-V or S-Obl-O-V, or (2) 
the object or the adjunct of the positional noun may be extraposed as an outer sub- 
ject, or (3) the subject may be removed by a passive. In all three cases there are the 
versions (a), (b) and (c). As in the other clauses, a term (argument) may be nominal, 
anaphoric, or a pronominal or suffixal first, second, or reflexive third person. Three 
terms being involved in the participial clause, the relations of anaphora and reflexiv- 
ity are of special importance. 
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3.14.2.5.1. Object before oblique term 
3.14.2.5.1.1, S-O-Obl-V 
3,14.2.5.1.1.1. Version (a) 

Depending on the context (the meaning of the words), the subject or the 
object of the clause may be the semantic head, or the clause is an expression of fact, 
e.g. A 1971 tayafu-% masinas ayfaasi(m) nagan ag-na-a awal txin asanixtazag 
‘the man who put the motor in the boat is working hard (lit. gets tired)’; tayagu-& 
sag udam ilan kalul saga-qa-a asxinum ukugaa ‘the girl found the duck that the 
man had shot in the bay the preceding day’; A 1973 tayagu-& chagi ngus waagaasa- 
na-a ngaan qafaasanaq ‘I thanked the man for having brought me a/the halibut’; 
unguchiilugi-% ngus agi-qa-mis kugan unguchikug ‘I am sitting on the chair you 
gave me’; Au 1909 ma Qaglaag ayagag iim uyagchi-na-a, ayagaf ukulaka ... 
‘Raven, who sent for the woman for himself, not seeing the woman ...’ (J 82:19). 

An oblique term coreferential with the nominal (3A) subject of the matrix 
sentence is reflexive, e.g. A 1971 tayagut hla-& chagig iim waafaasa-na-a 
ganguusanag ‘the man took in the boy who brought him the halibut’ or, less likely, 
‘the man took in the halibut that the boy brought him’; tayagug hla-& chagif iim 
waagaasaa-afta-na-gan ila-a unakug ‘the man cooked a piece of the halibut that 
the boy had brought him’; tayagug hla-& chagif iim waaaasa-na-a ngaan 
qagaasanag ‘the man thanked the boy for having brought him the halibut’, 

An anaphoric subject entails a suffixal reference in the final verb, e.g. A 
197] qa- iim ats saga-qa-a una-ku-u ‘she is cooking the fish he gave her yester- 
day’; qa-& ngus afs safa-qa-a qa-ku-ng ‘I am eating the fish he gave me yester- 
day’. The object (the fish) being specified, entailing zero-anaphora, the suffixal refer- 
ence could only be to the subject (the person). 


3.14.2.5,1.1.2. Version (b) 

Both the subject, in the relative case, and the object may be the semantic 
head, depending on the context, e.g. A 1987 angagina-m anafgis laavkim ngaan 
haqaasa-na-ngis hasina-na-s ‘there were many people bringing the goods to the 
store’, lit. ‘people bringing goods to the store were numerous’; A 1971 ayagat 
tayagu-m gas asxinuum ngaan achxufta-qa-a qagaasakug ‘the woman thanked 
the man who had (or for having) given fish to her (3R) daughter’; braata-am saygit 
iim a@-na-a iim aygaxtusanag ‘he walked off with his (3R) gun that his (3R) brother 
gave (reached) him (3R)’. 

In the case of different numbers, the number marking in the participle may 
tesolve the functional ambiguity, e.g. A 1952 tayagu-m tunu-s ngus hifta-qa-a 
ugunuzuukagulag ‘I'll not forget the man who told me the words’ vs. tayagu-m 
tunu-s ngus higta-qa-ngis (hifta-na-ngis) ugunuzuukagulaq ‘T’ll not forget the 
words that the man told me (is telling) me’;A 1981 kuusxif Piitra-m qa-s ngus ag- 
na-ngis chxanag ‘the cat stole the fish (pL) Peter gave me’. 
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3,14.2.5.1.1.3. First, second and reflexive third person subject 

Only the object, the initial term of the clause, can be the semantic head, e.g. 
Eu 1909 yaasi-n wangudagan chimgugta-qa-txin usu-ngin chimikangin waafa- 
na-n ‘all the boxes you sent over here have arrived whole’ (J 37:26);A 1971 tayafug 
asxinu-% udam ilan ukul saga-qa-an hnuu-ataku& ‘the man came to the girl he 
had met at the bay the day before’; tayafu& asxinu-% uda(m) ilan ukuu-afta-na- 
am ana-gan ula-gan hadan huyakug ‘the man went to the house of thé mother of 
the girl he had met at the bay’; (tayafug) hla-& hadaam huyachgi-na-am ngaan 
kanfiixtag agna ‘he (the man) gave candy to the boy he had come to him (3R)’. 
Anaphoric oblique term: En 1910 maayu-n ngaan agu-qa-txin-ulux maayutta- 
na-ngin ngaan amayaagtaqali-qa-a ‘he began to ask her about the things she had 
that he had not made for her’ (J 53:8). 

While in the case of a nominal or anaphoric subject an oblique term 
coreferential with the subject of the matrix verb is reflexive, the participial clause 
being thus the formal complement of the matrix verb (3.14.2.5.1.1.1-2.), with a first 
or second person subject it is non-reflexive, e.g. Eu 1987 qa-n ngaan achxugta-qa- 
ng una-ku-f ‘she is cooking the fish (pl.) I gave her’; A 1971 (Piitrag) qa-s ngaan 
af-na-ng su-ku-& ‘he (Peter) took the fish (pl) I gave him’, qa-s ngiin a$-na-ning 
su-ku-s ‘they took the fish I gave them’; A 1973 (Piitraf) tunu-s ngaan hixta-na-ng 
hifsaasa-na-f-ulax ‘he (Peter) did not understand the words I told him’; Piitra-% 
qa-s ngaan waafaasa-na-ng gqanguusa-na-X ‘Peter took in the fish I brought him’, 
cf. Piitraf qas ngaan waafaasa-ku-q-aang ting qanguusanag ‘when I brought 
Peter the fish he took me in’. 

Here the participle agrees in number with the oblique term, as also in an 
anaphoric final clause: qa-s ngaan agi-qa-ng (aqang) ‘I gave him some fish’, qas 
ngiin agi-qa-ning (aganing) ‘I gave them some fish’. The oblique term being non- 
reflexive, the participial clause can not be the formal object of the matrix verb but 
constitutes the subject, while the initial object is by zero-anaphora the object of the 
final verb as well: “he (Peter) to whom I gave the fish, took [the fish]”, etc. 


3.14.2.5.1.1.4. Version (c) 
E.g. A 1952 asagaan agiital adum qalan changa-lagana-& ‘the one (he) 
who together with his cousin had just gone into the bottom of the cave’ (N.M. 3:74). 


3.14.2.5.1.2, Object extraposed as outer subject 
3.14.2.5.1.2.1. Version (a) 7 
The outer subject is the semantic head, the clausal predicate an apposition. 
With a nominal inner subject, an oblique term coreferential with the subject of the 
matrix sentence is reflexive. E.g. A 1971. kuusxif ga-s Piitra-m ngus af-na-ngis 
chxanax ‘the cat stole the fish Peter gave me’; hla& furaaski-% ada-am iim afi-qa-a 
chukug ‘the boy put on the cap his father had given him’; ukina-& hla-s (hla-m) 
ilamiim su-qa-a ukunagulax ‘he did not find the knife that the boys (the boy) had 
taken from him’; tunu-s uchiitila-m igiim hitta-na-ngis hitsaasa-na-g-ulax ‘he 
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did not understand the words that the teacher said to him’ (same as uchiitila-m 
tunus igiim hifta-na-ngis h.); unguchiilugi-m Piitra-m ngus afi-qa-gan kugan 
unguchikug ‘I am sitting on the chair that Peter has given me’, unguchiilugi-m 
Piitra-m iim agi-qa-gan kugan unguchiku ‘he is sitting on the chair that Peter 
has given him’ (at another occasion the initial term was given in the absolutive case: 
unguchiilugi-%). 

This construction was used also by Atkan Salamatov 1860, while astern 
Shayashnikov 1870 had mostly the straightforward order (except John 4.50 in 
3.14.2.3.2.1), e.g. A tunu-&, Tisuusa-m igim hi-qa-a ... iliim agatnax, E Tisuusa-m 
tunug igiim hifta-qa-a iliim aganaf ‘he remembered the word Jesus had said to 
him’ (Mark 14.72); A hamakux, tunu-s Hama-an imax hi-qa-ngis tafa-na-g-ulax, 
E bamayakix Hama-an tunun imax hi-na-ngin taga-na-g-ulux ‘they (two) did 
not understand the words He said to them’ (Luke 2:50). 

Version (b) is not attested. With a first, second or reflexive third person sub- 
ject there could be no difference from the straightforward order. 


3.14.2.5.1.2.2. Version (c) 

Without an outer subject, the clause has an inherent object, with a nominal or 
a suffixal first, second or reflexive third person subject, e.g. A 1952 hinga-an alig- 
im ngus higta-qa-ngis ugunuzuukagulag ‘T’11 not forget what (pl.) that old man 
told me’; A 1860 amgigna-s imax tunumkaasa-ga-ngis quumaliftaasanas ‘they 
wondered at what the shepherds told them’ (Luke 2.18); Eu 1910 Usilam-aan ikla- 
ga-ning a! ‘here are the pieces of wood I got for Usila&‘ (J 35:21);A 1950 iming [= 
ngus] higta-na-t makuq ‘I did what you told me’; Eb 1984 ingaan uglagaan 
imch(in) ifta-a@-ning agatalkaqing ‘besides that I don’t know what to tell you’, 
Ea 1909 imdin ugdugsfiisada-laagana-din imdin ugdugstiisalix ‘putting on the 
magic guise they had put on the last time’, lit. ‘providing themselves as magic guise 
with what they had provided themselves as magic guise with the ast time’ (J 10:104). 

Anaphoric oblique term: A 1860 Ngaan achuufiisa-aé-dix haqata-qa-ngiz- 
ulax, E 1870 Ngaan angdagsfiisa-ag-din haqata-qa-ngin-ulux ‘they did not know 
what to answer Him’ (Mark 14.40); En 1983 awakun Kuluusan itxaftag 
itadqangin; ngaan angaStaasad-qa-ngin aqata-Ika$-ing ‘those Indians (Tlingits) 
made it differently; what they had mixed with it I don’t know’; A 1952 kugan mas- 
ag-ning ngus uluchgi-qa-an ‘you showed me what (pl.) for me to do to it’; hinga- 
an tayagu-m kugan ma-qa-ngis ugunuzuuka-gula-ng (= -zuuka-ng-ulax) ‘I'll 
not forget what that man did to him’ or ‘I’ll not forget what he did to that man’ 
(anaphoric subject). 

Differently from the case with an initial object term (3.14.2.5.1.1.3.), an ob- 
lique term coreferential with the third person subject of the matrix sentence is re- 
flexive also with a first or second person subject of the participle, e.g. A 1950 igiim 
higta-na-ning ma-ku-& ‘he did what (pl.) [told him’;A 1973 (Piitrag) igiim hitta- 
na-ning hifsaasa-na--ulax ‘he (Peter) did not understand what I said to him’; hla-& 
igiim afi-qa-ning hikiti-na-% (aqaning hikitnax] ‘the boy lost what I gave him’; 
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Piitra-% igiim waagaasa-na-ning ngus qafaasaa-akta-ku-& ‘Peter thanked me for 
what I brought back to him’. Here there is no term for the final verb to refer to by 
zero-anaphora, so the alternative would be, for example, hla-m ngaan a(@i)-qa- 
ning hikit-xa-a ‘the boy lost what I gave him (another one)’. The anaphoric ngaan 
entailing a suffixal reference in the final verb and a subject in the relative case, the 
following is ungrammatical: *hla& ngaan a(gi)qaning hikimag. 


3.14.2.5.1.3. Passive 
The subject being removed by the passive, the construction is like a subject 
with an oblique term (3.14.2.4.). 


3.14.2.5.1.3.1, S-Obl-V 
3.14.2.5.1.3.1.1. Version (a) 

E.g. Bu 1909 aalax kalika-kin unugulux Ikalgan-ngaan u-ula-qa-kix agta- 
na-kix waafaasakun ‘(the men from Chernovski) have brought your two letters 
which had been brought to Chernovski long ago’ J 38:2); A 1973 chopsticks ngiin 
ag-sxa-qa-a suftal qaakalakan ... ‘we could not eat with (lit. holding) the chop- 
sticks that were given us’; qa-s igiim achxu-ga-qa-ngis unal angalig ‘she cooked 
the fish that were given her’. 

Anaphoric oblique term: qa-s ngaan achxu-£a-qa-ngis unal angali-i ‘she 
cooked the fish that were given him’; Ep 1941 saga-% ngaan kaméu-lga-na-gan u- 
kan txin saganiguun ... ‘when the sleep wished upon him reached him and he fell 
asleep’ (ngaan coreferential with -kan and the subject of the following verb, cf. 
3.9.2.5, fourth paragraph). Anaphoric subject, clause adjunct of temporal noun: En 
1909 kalikan chaasanam-ngaan usu-kix waagaalalix nung at-sxa-qa-gan angali-i 
ag-qa-king ‘I gave both of them to the postmaster (lit. the one handling letters) the 
day they were brought here and given me’ (J 38:3). 


3.14.2.5.1.3.1.2. Version (b) 

E.g. A 1952 qalgada-m Kasakam aslaan uku-ga-qa-ngiz-ulax, 
huzuugizangis, adaagalaxtaasal ‘bringing ashore food, of all kinds, that had not 
been seen in the Russian period’ (N.M. 2:29); A 1979 hingan gahmig-im, walk 
ilagaan qangu-lga-na-gan ilan, wlakuchag hiing aku&, hingay power house azanak 
‘at the door where one came in from the walk, the little house that was there, that 
was the power house’; Eu 1910 ukalgan asla tunusa-m kum imin tutaatu-na-gan 
ma-Iga-na-a maasalakag ‘here (in the village) there is no news that could interest 
you’, lit. ‘any news possibly for you nice to hear that exists (ma-Iga-)’ (J 39:21); En 
1949 tayagungin nuusi-m imchi atxat-sxa-aqaltana-ngin suxtalix ‘his men hold- 
ing the knives that had been prepared for them’; Au 1909 saagayusi-m iim uxta-lu- 
qa-a naa saagayusaka ‘making her drowsy with the sleep-charm that had been 
given him’ (J 81:10). 
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3.14.2.5.1.3.1.3. Version (c) 

Eg. A 1952 hamaax kugaan qigulgaa-aqa-m huzu-u [kugaan] qigu- 
Iga-za-qa-% ‘anything that could be collected from there was collected (from there)’ 
(N.M. 1:27); A 1840 igim higta-qa-s huzu-ngis malix ‘doing all that had been told 
her’ (V B 3:9); A 1971 hingan tayagu ku-um hi-ga-na-s haqatalakag ‘that man 
does not know what we (passive) are talking about him’; En igiim achxu-8a-na-% 
qaqadaguum ‘when he finished eating what was fed to him’ (J 66:10); Ea 1910 
matalgaligiin nagnaadalgadan iiltalix, igiim ukutachgi(t)-sxa-na-n matalix ... 
‘being told how one (passive) eats soup, doing as was shown her, ...’ (J 14:8). 


3.14.2.5.1.3.2. Extraposed adjunct 
3.14,2.5.1.3.2.1. Version (a) 

E.g.A 1973 ula-8 il-a-n hagi(t)-sxa-qa-a alitxum aslagaan hixsxaqag ‘the 
house he was brought up in was burned in the war time’; ulla-¢ il-a-n hagi(t)-sxa- 
qa-an atxaftiifutanag ‘he repaired again the house he was brought up in’; ula-m 
il-a-n hagi(t)-sxa-qa-am ilan angagikut ‘he lives in the house he was brought up 
in’; En 1909 angigalakan ama-an il-a-an su-lga-qa-am ilan afsxaaftag fistakan 
‘saying that he should be put unharmed back to where (lit. that one) he had been 
taken from’ (J 46:29), 


3,14.2.5.1.3.2.2. Version (b) 

A 1860 chamluuda-m hitnisas i] chisi-8a-qa-gan hangad-a agim aslagaan 
‘at the time of passing through the cor fields’, lit. ‘passing along (lit. the surface of) 
the flat ground where plants had been sown (lit. scattered)’ (Mark 2.23; E tanasxan 
hinisafiilugin ilin aygakalinag ‘began to walk in places with plants in the field’, 
suffix -@iilug- 2.2.3.8.). 


3.14.2.5.2. Oblique term before object 
3.14.2.5.2.1. S-Obl-0-V 

These constructions have been found mostly in modern Atkan, while older 
Atkan and Eastern extrapose the adjunct (3.14.2,5.2.2.). 

The semantic head is the oblique term, in version (a) possibly also the sub- 
ject, e.g. A 1971- (a) hla-% yaasikam nagagaan gas suu-agta-na-a ukunag ‘I found 
the boy who took the fish out of the box’ or ‘I found the box out of which the boy 
took the fish’; tayagu-% udam ilan sag kalul saga-qa-a asxinum hnugqaa ‘the girl 
came to the bay where the man had shot the duck the preceding day’; (b) Piitra-m 
yaasikam nagan gas afii-afta-na-a saraayam ilan aku ‘the box that Peter put 
(the) fish in is in the shed’. 

Likewise with a first, second or reflexive third person subject, e.g. A 1971- 
udam ilan Piitrag aslixtal saga-qa-ng hnuu-agtakug ‘I came to the bay where I 
had met Peter yesterday’. But alsoudam ilan Piitrag aslixtal saga-qa-ng ilan hnuu- 
agtakugq ‘I came to Peter in the bay where I had met him yesterday’. Here the sec- 
ond ilan refers the participle to the initial oblique term, which leaves the object 
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PiitraX as the object of the final verb. 

Salamatov 1860 used version (b) with the object as the semantic head: 
Taakova-m hlaam Iosifigan[agan]aan tana-% a(6)-qa-gan ilaaguzan ‘near the land 
that Jacob gave to his son Joseph’ (John 4.5.). 

In Eastern, version (b) is found with an anaphoric oblique term: Ea 1910 
ama-an ayaga-gan ilaan txin aguta-laagana-gan agalaan sakaanugalikuu ‘his 
wife who had been hiding from him started down after him’ (J 14:13). In En 1949 
tanam kugan yaagam kugan qiigan chachigtaa ngaan nuusakan ‘getting with 
him to a log on the ground covered by grass’, lit. ‘a log having grass as cover on it’, 
the second kugan 3A (rather than 3R kuum) seems to be irregular, perhaps by 
contamination for yaaga-m qiigan chachifta-a ‘a log that grass (pl.) cover’, cf. 
3.14.2.3.2.2. 

Version (c) is not distinguishable from version (c) of clauses with extraposition 
of the adjunct, see 3.14.2.5.2.2.3.. 


3.14.2.5.2.2. Extraposed adjunct 
3.14.2.5.2.2.1. Version (a) 

In Atkan there is an appositional relation between the outer subject and the 
predicate clause, while in Eastern the outer subject is in the absolutive case irrespec- 
tive of the case of the participle (cf. 3.14.2.4.2.3.). The inner subject is a noun in the 
relative case, following the oblique term, or a suffixal first, second or reflexive third 
person, e.g. A 1971- uda-& il-a-n Piitra-m ting kidul saga-qa-a hnuxtaa-aftakuq 
‘T visited the bay where Peter helped me yesterday’; hama-an uda-m {l-a-n Piitra-m 
txin kidul safa-qa-gan had-a-n huyaa-aftakug ‘he went to the bay where Peter 
helped him yesterday’ (1971 without txin, the final verb showing that there could be 
no other object); uuquchiingix chixti-m il-a-n Piitra-m txin ukul saBa-qa-gan il- 
a-n ahlil aftakug ‘the fox is apparently still in the den where Peter saw it yester- 
day’; A 1860 hama-an isxa-m il Maarfa-m Txin kadamga-qa-gan il ahlinag, E 
1870 hama-n il-a-n Maarfa-m Txin kadgama-qa-gan il-a-n alina% ‘(Jesus) was 
still in the place (E that one) where Martha had met Him’ (John 11.30); A 1973 
tangi-% ku-ga-n isugis kalul safa-qa-ng amaatxakux ‘the islet where I shot seal 
yesterday is far away’; A 1860 Kaanam Galileeya-gan, il taangag viinag hit-xa- 
am had-a-n kayeegutalix waaganag ‘(Jesus) came again to Galilee of Cana [sic ] 
where he had made the water wine’ (John 4.46); En 1934 ama-n ufgnaasa- il-a-an 
txin su-na-ng ad-a-n txin uyaasaaqing ittaku ‘he told me to bring him back to 
the warm place J had taken him away from’; Ea 1910 ama-n il-a-an uku-na-am 
adangan aguxsix ‘towing it to the shore in from where he found it’ (J 28:18). 

With a suffixal inner subject, the oblique term may follow the object (cf. 
3.3.4.1,), e.g. En 1952 yaaga—& ulugtag il-a-an agu-ug-iin taxsaagan aygaxsix 
‘walking to gather wood for him(self) to make a baidarka of’; A 1973-tayagu-% qas 
ngaan af-na-ng idaxtalakat ii? ‘do you know the man I gave the/some fish to ?”. 
With a nominal inner subject this inversion is hardly acceptable (A 1987) : *tayagut 
Piitram qat ngaan agnaa idagtalakat ii?; better Piitra-m tayagum-(ng)aan qa 
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a@-na-a idaftalakat ii? ‘do you know the man that Peter gave the fish to ?’ (cf. 
3.14.2.5.2.1.). In modern Atkan there is some uncertainty in this matter. 

In the following sentence, where the oblique term is temporal, Salamatov 
1860 put the inner subject in the absolutive case: awaagichxizaf matxaX, il-a-n 
Tiroda-% qaygi% agu-qa-a ‘a convenient time occurred when Herod gave a feast’ 
(Mark 6.21; E 1870 quite differently). 


3.14.2.5.2.2.2. Version (b) 

A 1860 Taming siéli-m il hitxuli-m txin galalgi-na-a-ulax aqitdakug 
Hama ‘[every] branch in me in which the seed bears no fruit (lit. provides itself with 
content) He takes away’ John 15.2; E 1870 differently); A 1973 changana-m il-a-n 
itRaygis txidix sufta-na-a hnuftal angalig ‘I came to a valley where reindeer were 
gathered (lit. kept themselves)’; changana-m il-a-n it%aygis txidix sufta-na-gan 
had-a-n huyal angaliq ‘I went to a valley where reindeer were gathered’. 


3.14.2.5.2.2.3. Version (c) 

The inner subject is a noun in the relative case or a suffixal first, second or 
reflexive third person, e.g. A 1973 Piitra-m had-a-n ting huyachii-na-gan had-a-n 
huyaa-agtakug ‘I went where Peter sent me’; A 1860 ngaan inuf chigilix chiya- 
na-ng, hamayaa akux ‘the one for whom J dip and reach a piece (of food), that’s 
the one’ (J 13.26; E 1870 with initial hama-n); A 1973 ila-ga-an taangag uku-ug- 
iin alal hamamahlikum ... ‘he still needed [to find a place] for him to find water’. 

With a suffixal inner subject, a nominal object (more or less definite) may 
come first, e.g. Ea 1910 ayuxsix, ama-n alag il-a-n ugulu-laagana-am ad-a-n 
uyaligtakum ‘he set out in his boat toward the [place] where he had speared the 
whale the day before’ (J 16:34); A 1937 saaqudgim aslaan Kasakam tayanangis 
chaangidim hati signagii aaka% ayfaasit sunamax kugan husil ayugasal 
chngatus il-i-in mayaag@-iig-is [perhaps for rel. mayaagiigin] hada-ngin 
huyaasadanas ‘in the summer the Russian traders used to load in on their ship 
about fifty boats (baidarkas) and bring them [to places] where for them to hunt sea 
otter’. 

The object may be anaphoric, e.g. A 1952 il-a-n a@-iig-iin imis hiktaa-agta- 
ku-ng ‘I told you where to put it’. And the anaphoric object may be coreferential 
with the subject of the matrix sentence (cf. 3.11.2.5.2.), e.g. A 1971 agitaada-gan 
il-a-n anuusa-na-gan ilahli-gan txin haaganinag ‘he stopped right there where 
the other one threw him’; A 1952 haang il-a-n anuusa-na-am ilahli-gan txin 
hafaninag hiisaxtagaa ‘he (a) stopped right there where he (b) threw him (a), he 
(b) said’ (N.M. 3:76). 


3,14.2.5,2.3. Passive 
The underlying object being promoted to a subject by the passive, the con- 


structions are like constructions with an extraposed adjunct and an inner nominal 
subject (3.14.2.4.2.1-2., 4.). 
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3.14.2.5.2.3.1. Version (a) 

The subject (underlying object) follows the oblique term (order ii), e.g. A 
1973- saraaya-% il-a-n ayRaasix agu-lga-qa-a hiing aku ‘the shed where the boat 
was built is over there’; tayagu-% ila-ga-an qichitit chxa-lga-qa-a kidunag ‘he 
helped the man from whom money had been stolen’; Piitra% tangi-m ku-ga-n isugis 
kalu-lga-a-atta-na-gan had-a-n huyanag ‘Peter went to the islet where the/some 
seals had been shot’;A 1860adu-m, il asfaftaz ata-lga-qa-gan ku-ga-an quganat 
agatxat ‘the stone was removed from the cave where the deceased had been laid’ 
(John 11.41); Eu 1910 Unimgim naagigan adan yagim adu-u-yulux, qagaagi- 
gan tugumag malga-na-a, Tanam Tugumaga asaxtaa ‘the short cape toward the 
southwest side of Unimak Island, on the northeast side of which there is a sandy 
beach, called Land’s Beach’ (J 40:39). Without extraposition: Eu 1909 alagum 
achidan adum qamda-a-yulux malga-na-gan ilan ‘in a shallow cave on the sea- 
shore’ (J 37:11). Anaphoric subject: En 1983 tana-f il-a-n agu-lga-aZan usuu 
atxagsxalix ‘the whole place where it was going to be built, being made even’. 

Reflexive third person subject in A 1860 Nazareeta-m, il haxisxa-qa-am 
iluun aganag ‘he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up’ (Luke 4.16; E 
1870 Nasariitam hadan, haman ilan hagisxaqaam hadan waafgalix, withhaman 
‘that one’ possibly in imitation of the Russian relative pronoun). 

A comparable construction is found with a local object (cf. 3.4.3.6.4.): A 
1973 tana-s tingin hnuStaala-ga-ngin asa-ngis haqatazagulaq ‘the names of the 
various islands we were taken to (flying back from Japan) I don’t know’ (-za- in the 
final predicate makes the plural object tanas distributive, see 2.2.6.5. (c))- 


3,14.2.5.2.3.2. Version (b) 

A 1860 hitnisa-m aangsu-ngin il-i-in viinat agu-iga-da-a ‘a plant from 
the berries of which wine is made’ (explanation of Russian vinograd ‘vine’ in note to 
John 15.1); A 1973 qawag alga-m an’gi-ngin ili-ngiin chigda-& / chigda-s agu- 
Iga-za-qa-a aku& ‘the sea lion is an animal from the intestines of which the gut 
parka / gut parkas used to be made’ < qawam an’gingin ilingiin chigdaz / chigdas 
agulgazaqa-f /-s ‘the gut parka / gut parkas used to be made of sea lion intestines’. 


3.14.2.5.2.3.3. Version (c) 

A 1971 isugis il-a-n kalulgaa-atta-na-a [for attana-gan] hadan huyanag& 
‘he went to where we (passive) had shot the seals’; A 1952 il-a-n ag-sxa-af-a ngus 
hixtada ‘tell me where to put it’, lit. ‘where it is to be put’; En 1983 awaan usugaan 
awadnaging, ilan a&-sxa-na-ng ilan ‘I worked all the time, wherever I was put’. 

Indefinite subject (underlying object) with anaphoric oblique term: A 1952 
ku-ngin chugaa-aqa-gan huzuugiza-ngis hama-ng il-a-n taxsazagax ‘everything they 
would wear (lit. that would be put on them) used to be stored there’ (N.M. 1:16). 
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3.14.2.6. Extraposed adjunct of nouns 
3.14.2.6.1. Version (a) 

The extraposed term, the outer subject, may represent the adjunct of (1) the 
subject, (2) the object or (3) the positional noun (oblique term) of the corresponding 
underlying clause, and the participial clause may serve as the subject, object or 
oblique term of the matrix sentence, e.g. 

() A 1973 hama-n tayagu-% ada-a igyafiza-qa-a ayfaasim masinafgii 
tayaa-amunag ‘that man whose father used to paddle in a baidarka bought a boat 
with a motor’ < hamaan tayagum adaa iqyafizanaf ‘that man’s father used to 
paddle in a baidarka’; tayagu-% hla-a qas imis afs saZa-qa-gan hadan huyaa- 
afikug ‘I’m going to the man whose son gave the fish to you yesterday’; 

(2) A 1973 tayaéu-& ada-gan aySaasi-i atxags safa-qa-ngin ugis qilatsit 
“the man whose father’s boat we repaired yesterday returned this morning’ <tayagum 
adagan ayaasii atxags saganas ‘we repaired the man’s father’s boat yesterday’; 
tayagu-% ayfaasi-i sufta-na-ng hnunaq ‘I came to the man whose boat I use’, cf. 
tayagu-m ayfaasi-i sufta-na-ng hnunag ‘I came to the man’s boat I use’; En 1949 
ama-n tayagu-% igiga-kan qachima-kix qadgit-xa-an nuxtaaZan qagaanunag 
‘he went east to visit the man whose thighs he had pierced with his spear (lit. spear- 
ing him)’; En 1909 ama-n tayagu-& sa-kix unga(t)-saagana-an ukufaagta, ‘(she 
sent her slave girl) to find (passive) the man whose parka she had torn’ (J 42:3); E 
1870 hama-an Angaligadiga-m asa-a asafta-na-min-aan txin agdada ‘entrust 
yourself to the Saint whose name you have (lit. have as name)’; A 1860 hama-n 
Snganaada-f, asa-a asafta-na-mis hadan ‘to the Saint whose name you have’ ; B 
1870 ama-n Piitra-m tutuch-a iqit-xa-gan ilaasa-a ‘a kinsman of the one whose 
ear Peter cut off’ (John 18.26; A 1860 likewise); 

(3) A 1973 hama-n tayagu-% ula-gan nag-a-n al saga-qa-an ahmatida 
‘ask the man in whose house you stayed yesterday’; hama-an tayafu-m ula-gan 
nag-a-n al saga-qa-mis hadan huyaa-agikuq ‘I'll go to the man in whose house 
you stayed yesterday’. 

In clauses with the participle in the relative case there was some uncertainty 
about the case of the outer subject. 


3.14.2.6.2. Version (b) 

The extraposed term, here in the relative case, corresponds to the adjunct of 
the subject of the simple clause. The inner subject, which has an anaphoric suffix in 
reference to the extraposed term (the outer subject), is either (1) in the absolutive 
case or (2) in the relative case, apparently with a dialectal difference, e.g. (1) A 1860 
angafina-m huzu-u qachgiluxta-a, (2) E 1870 tayagu-m husu-gan qadutu-u ‘a 
person (E man) leprous all over (lit. all of him leprous) (came)’ (Luke 5.12). Some 
other examples: 

(1)A 1973 aniqdu-m cha-kix kikagna-a ‘a child with dirty hands’; A 1971 
hyaaga-m ukdu-u isigi-i ‘a log from which a piece is cut’; hyaaga-m anga-a 
imudiga-a ‘a piece of wood round on the side’; A 1977 tayafu-m imli-i uluuda-a 
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‘a man with red hair’; Eu 1984 tayagu-m saligu-u quhma-a ‘a man with a white 
cap’; 

(2) En 1909 tayagu-m sa-gan agaluugi-gan ungata-a ‘the man who had 
the hind part of his parka torn’ (J 58:4; Au 1909 agaluufil, J 86:4); En 1910 iqya-m 
ighuqa-gan qaka-a-yulux ‘a kayak with wet (lit. not dry) covering’ (J 70:23); Ea 
1910 kinguufif la-am cha-gan isinagi-gan ayaga-gan il-a-an tayagux agakug 
ukuxtaagiim ‘seeing a man going to the wife of his youngest son whose hand was 
cut (perforated)’ (J 29:10); A 1971 laampa-m kudu-gan adu-u ‘lamp with a long 
leg’. 


3,14.2.6.3. Version (c) 
With a passive participle Ep 1941 wa-an chimignu-u iqi(t)-sxa-na-m amaya 
aan’ gilakaadaasa-qa-a ‘the one whose big toe was cut off was thinking about it’. 


3.14.3. Complex participial clauses 
3.14.3.1. Nested participial clauses 

The participial clause corresponding to a sentence with conjoined predicates 
such asA 1978 chagi-& ichaaqida-] anguna-za-& ‘a halibut is flat and big’ (3.9.3.2.) 
has as a predicate nested participles, version (b), the first one being the adjunct of 
the following: chagif qa-m ichaaqida-gan anguna-a af ‘the halibut is a flat big 
fish’. The number of the subject may be marked in both participles or only in the 
final one, e.g. A 1952 tayagu-m angafiika-ngin uymina-ngis ‘able-bodied vigor- 
ous men’ (N.M. 3:39); En 1909 ilaan tayagu-m anguna-gan kayutu-ngin ‘big 
men stronger than he’ (J 41:4). 

As mentioned in 3.6.1.4.1., the one or the other participle may have a comple- 
ment, e.g. A 1952 haa-kus txidix afiftaasa-na-s, tayafu-m ana% maaka-gan- 
ulax txidix agittaasa-na-ngis ‘those who were left, the men who could not go out 
(lit. could not do that, the mentioned activity) and were left’ (N.M. 2:1); quganam 
unglugakuchana-gan [cf. 3.6.1.4.2.], haman adum qalagaan unangaa ax-sxa-a 
sana-a ‘a small pointed rock that allows (lit. equals) the passing (passive) of the 
passage from the bottom of the cave’ (N.M. 3:76); A 1973 angafina-m haqata- 
gan-ulax flan aaka-qa-a-yulax ‘an inexperienced (lit. not knowing) person that 
should not have been there’. 

The one or the other participle may also have an inner subject (3.14.2.6.2.), 
e.g. Ea 1910 uda-m qal-a uku-8a-gan-ulux alan chfaasa-a ‘a bay with an invisible 
bottom (lit. its bottom being not seen) and full of whales’ (J 17:37); E 1978 qa-m 
kamgitu-gan agalgi-gan anguna-a ‘a fish with a big head and a big mouth (lit. its 
mouth being big)’; A 1973 sa-m kudu-kix uluuda-gan hitxi-i adu-u ‘a bird with 
red legs and a long tail’; A 1952 yaag-im qatuugi-i kingtitu-gan qaya-a ‘a point 
with a steep side (lit. its side having a high bank) and high (a high point with a steep 
side)’ (N.M. 3:57); A 1860 (accepted 1973) Kidrona-m nag-a hanigaada-gi-gan 
awangan, il hitnisagiilug a-na-gan hadan txin aygaxtnax ‘(Jesus) went beyond 
Cedron, that has a small kind of lake (lit. being a lake) within it, to where there is a 
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garden’ (John 18.1; the clause with awangan ‘beyond’ may be the outer subject of 
anagan ‘there being’ [3.14.2.4.2.1. (ii)], the whole construction being the adjunct of 
hadan ‘to, towards -’). 


3.14.3.2. Embedded conjunctive 
There are participial clauses corresponding to most types of sentences with 
conjoined predicates (3.9), including verbal phrases with the conjunctive (3.8.1.). 


3.14.3.2.1. Conjunctive with auxiliaries 

With temporal auxiliaries (cf. 3.14.1.), by themselves intransitive, a transi- 
tive conjunctive has in Eastern an anaphoric suffix in reference to a preceding noun. 
The noun may be the subject, version (a), as in Ea 1910 ama-kun tayagu-n txin 
amchigu-kin uniigna-ngin il-i-in qaankun tayagun ‘three (men) of the men who 
had met him (3R) on the beach (to receive him) the other day’ (J 17:70). If the noun 
represents the underlying complement the conjunctive has also the enclitic +(ng)aan, 
du. tikin, pl. +(ng)iin (cf. 3.9.2.3.), e.g. Ea 1910 tanadgusi-x asfasig-ikin amag- 
na-am ila-ki-in wan tanadgusi-% ngaan aygag-na-an qaganaasaxtakuf tutalix 
‘hearing that the village he was going to was celebrating [even more] than the two 
villages he had annihilated (lit. killed) the night before’ (J 17:109); En 1909 iqya-& 
ukuftagli-kan-aan angaligta-na-an txin nuugan agaliingan ‘when a kayak man 
he had seen earlier in the day was about to reach him (3R txin)’ (J 45:9); Ea 1910 
ama-n ayaga-% il-a-n asta-kan-aan amag-na-an liidagulux ‘unlike the woman 
he (3R) could have died for the last night’ (J 17:93). Version (c): Ea 1910 chilanagsi- 
kan-aan qanag-na-an sulix ‘taking the cord that she had spent the winter braid- 
ing’, lit. ‘what she had been cord-making in the winter’ (J 15:4); Eu 1909 ama-kun 
fqya-n aslan ukuxtada-kin-ngiin angali-na-ng adangin ‘over to where (aslan) I 
had seen those kayaks off and on (-da-) [all] day’ (J 40:35). 

Demonstrative auxiliaries appear to agree in valency with the conjunctive 
(cf. 3.8.1.2.1,): Ea 1909 haman laan lagas(i)tuun hifta-k(a)n hamama-as(a)-na-an 
Qalngaafimguus(i)k hamaya ‘that son of yours, the popular son of yours you were 
talking about, that’s Real Raven’ (J 1:24); A 1973 version (b) angu-m una-lga-] 
hingama-ala-na-gan chidag-a-n aaq hixtal ‘telling me to be beside the pot we (pas- 
sive) were cooking’; En 1952 version (c), anaphoric oblique term, ku-ga-n maatu- 
Ika-kin-iin gumaasafali-na-txin maasaagan af-na-an ngaan iisakan ‘saying to him 
that he was going to do all sorts of things he (3R) really did not want to do to him (3A)’. 


3.14.3.2.2, Conjunctive with other intransitive participles 

The semantic head of the clause may be the subject of a conjunctive without 
or with a complement, e.g. 

Version (a) A 1950 Piitra-% ayuxta-l imyag-na-a masina-ngis sits ‘while 
Peter was out fishing his motor broke’; A 1973 qiiga-s la-gi-I qaka-ngis hamang as 
mal ‘as there was grass cut and dry there’; A 1973 hamaax hama-n Alfred ayaga-a, 
kita-an naXta-1 quyugi-na-gan ula-gan had-a-n huyalgal ‘then they (passive) went 
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to the house of Alfred’s wife who was lying in bed with (lit. having) pain in her 
foot’; with an anaphoric complement of the conjunctive coreferential with that of 
the matrix sentence and the subject in the relative case Ep 1941 ama-kux aalax 
ayaga-m agiita-kan asix qa-na-gan asugan nagan ukaadaa ukut-xa-a ‘the two 
women who were eating together with her, turned her inside her pot’. 

Version (b) Ea 1910 tayagu-m ayagafiisa-laagana-txin mata-lix safa-a 
ukuftalix ‘seeing a man asleep as he would be after sexual intercourse’, lit. ‘doing 
like the way (-usa- 3.14.4.1.) of his having recently had intercourse’ (J 17:66); 
qaagnaadam achiigusaada-ngin sitxuugi% adit gadgita-lix iingun yaagi-ngin 
‘small straight bones going through the lower lip and dangling there’ (J 25:3, de- 
scription of suklug). 

Version (c) Eu 1910aluqaa chuta-lix ayuxta-na-% algag qifuxtadat ‘who- 
ever goes out wearing what she (a mourning widow) has sewed has difficulties catch- 
ing animals’ (J 36:23). 

A conjunctive with a complement as the semantic head of the clause has in 
Eastern an anaphoric suffix and the enclitic dative, e.g. En 1978 chnga-& sutta- 
kan-aan qiglu-na-ng chugilakax ‘the yarn I use for knitting (lit. using it I knit) is 
insufficient’; Ep 1941 chimignu-% ifta-kan-ngaan qida-aqaltana-an qulaasalix 
gumakut wa ‘now it (the child) is being choked by the big toe it was crying for (lit. 
saying it was crying)’; Ea 1910 kama-kun ala-n ukugta-kin-iin ingaaga-qa-txin 
uku&talakan ‘without seeing those (absent) whales he had seen on his way there 
(lit. seeing them had come there)’ (J 17:150); Ea 1910 ama-kun chufta-kin-iin 
ayaya-qa-ngin kugaan iqisxan ‘removing from her those (clothes] she had on while 
menstruating’ (J 11:10). With suffix -usa- indicating reason (2.2.5.2., 3.4.1.), ver- 
sion (c), Ea 1910 (ayagaan) ukna-n ungi-im ula-a qignadigaasa-kin-iin qigna- 
gi-na-ngin (ukuuxtat iistalix, amaanuchgikug) ‘(he sent his wife down there, 
telling her to find out) why his sister’s house down there had such a bright light in it 
dit. for what having bright light had light in it)’ (J 35:43). 

In Atkan the conjunctive has no anaphoric suffix, e.g. 1952 hawakus naa- 
hadan tanangis ax-s hakuuga-na-gan huzugan ilan hamaax hiilazaqas ‘at all of 
the islands of the west they approached (lit. passing approached the shore of) they 
suffered the same fate’ (N.M. 3:29). In version (c) the conjunctive has the enclitic 
(cf. 3.9.2,3.), e.g. 1979 (double enclitic) kangugiisa-l-aanaan asfa-I hamama-na- 
ngis hitsaasanaagimasu-ku-u ‘perhaps he tried to find out how (the reason why) 
he (anaphoric subject of the participial clause) died’; 1952 il-a-n al-iin qus-ag-in il- 
i-n qichgi-ku-ngis ‘she hanged them (grass for weaving) up where (lit. being there) 
they would fade (get white)’. 


3,14.3.2.3. Conjunctive with transitive participles 

The semantic head of the clause may be the subject of the conjunctive with a 
complement different from that of the participle, e.g. version (a) En 1910 ama-n 
adagtana-a isugin tuga-lix la-na-a ahnagiin sixsigtakum ... ‘her foster-father, who 
clubbed (lit. hitting caught) seals, once broke his club’ (J 69:6). 
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The conjunctive may also have an inner subject in reference to the semantic 
head of the clause, e.g. 
version (a) Ea 1910 (agalikiigiim astaanaam ilaadaa suqadaagiim, udan 
axtaaiim aslan-aan chimfaasakum), uda-n asl-a chimga-na-am asl-a-n ala- 
ngin asfa-lix chifanag txin Iiida-na-gan nag-a axtalix ‘(when, having taken a 
small piece of his dead-man’s fat from behind himself [from behind the cockpit of 
his kayak], he splashed it along where he was to pass), he passed inside the area he 
splashed which, the whales there (lit. its whales) dying, became like a river’ (J 17:41); 
version (b) En 1909 chiZanam anguna-gan snanga-gan adamdix uyamix-six 
angagim qagnangin amnag-asa-a nuugiim ‘having reached a big river which, its 
banks coming repeatedly together [and separating], was floating with human bones’ 
(J 41:7); Ea 1909 alamagim ludagi-gan-ulux an’g-a-n isxa-lakan qunalitxin 
isxaasa-gan chigda-fana-a chukug ‘he put on a gut parka [made] of a humpback 
whale that had no older than itself, which, its guts being insufficient, was completed 
with its throat-folds’ (J 9:43; suffix -ana- see 3.6.1.4.2.). 

In the case of different complements, the complement of the conjunctive or 
that of the participle may be the semantic head, e.g. 
version (a) A 1952 aySaasi-& hawaax imax chxaasa-l ud-hadan afa-ag-dix imax 
ukuzagalinax agtakux ‘they (two) started to look for a boat with which to sneak 
away from there and get over to here’ (N.M. 3:83); 
version (b) Ea 1910 wa-kux qaya-m txidix utxi-lix qigna-m chiganagana-a 
anuchfi-na-gan ilan ‘in the fire river that these two mountains made flow by knock- 
ing against each other’ (J 17:132); 
version (c) A 1952 amgigmatanaan qanang su-l kum asfad-usa-ag-iin ala-na- 
an anuxtal ‘thinking where to take (lit. taking) what he would need to kill his guard 
with (N.M. 390). 

In the case of a common complement, the conjunctive has in Eastern and in 
old Atkan an anaphoric suffix (cf. 3.11.2.3.), e.g. 
version (a) Ea 1910 algaf asfa(t)-sxan [modern A asfas] ga-na-mchi qagna-ngin 
‘the bones of the animal[s] they (3R) killed and ate’ (J 29:14); aman aniqduun 
anga@ita-kan tanat-xa-an ‘that child of hers (3R) that she had buried alive (lit. 
keeping it alive)’ (J 13:3); Eu 1910 amakun amayaagta-kin nung alugasa-qa-min 
uglagngiin ‘besides those [questions] you asked me in writing (lit. asking them you 
wrote to me)’ (J 39:12); A 1840 hamakux agatikix qafatta-I-kix, qugaasa-na-ng 
anuxtada-king ‘that one (the drum, chaayax du.) I love most and think myself to 
be a master of’ (V B 1:13); A 1860 anuxta-l-kis ama anuxta-lakan-kis 
tunugtaagugta-qa-ngis huzungis ngiin ignida ‘forgive them all they have, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, sinned’; 
version (c) with an additional enclitic dative: Ep 1941 il-a-n txichi taxsa%ta-kin- 
ngiin qaasaf alix qagagsiidat agutta-da-na-mchi adan ‘to where they (3R) used 
to gather for (Lit. and do) a party or enjoyment’. 
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3.14.3.2.4. Clauses in the passive 

The subject (underlying complement) of the conjunctive and of the parti- 
ciple is the semantic head in Au 1909 tama-ku quga-n tamang afi-ilu-] ili-ngii 
aga-lu-qang, Qalgaagim alataa qaxtal, E amakun qugan amangun afiilalix 
ilingiin amaanulgagangin, Qalngaagim alatxaa qaxtalix ‘those spirits, which were 
left there when they went away (lit. being left there had been gone away from), ate 
the whale killed by Raven’ (J 81:36). 

The clauses appear to be interlaced in A 1952 txidix kamgadatikus hama- 
kus ma-lga-I kadim hadaan ma-qaga-l ma-lga-qa-s ma-lga-qada-1 ‘when they 
became Christian, they no longer did what they once used to do’, lit. ‘those there 
being, formerly being usually done that there were, no more there being’ (N.M. 
3:105);A 1973 haa-kus sugana-lga-l sugana-lga-na-s su-Za-l suun’gixta-lga-na- 
ngis ukuftanaxt ? ‘did you see the equipment for doing handicraft 7’, lit. ‘those, 
with (lit. being hold, sugal) the handicraft being done that are done, that are used as 
equipment’ (sugana- ‘handicraft; to do handicraft’). 

In the following Atkan sentence (recorded on tape in 1973) the participial 
clause hyaaga-s il-a-an [ablative sg. for pl.] ula-s agu-lga-za-na-ngis ‘planks of 
which houses are made’ is embedded in a linked matrix clause by ilan ‘in/at it’: ... 
hingan Sitka kugan sawmill hiilaZakug, hyaaga-s il-a-n agu-lga-l, ula-s il-a-an 
agu-lga-za-na-a, il-a-n agu-lga-za-kux, hamang awaagutazanag ‘that sawmill at 
Sitka [as it] is called, where (lit. in it) planks are made of which houses are built, 
there I used to work again’ (recollection of war time). The repetition is essential for 
the meaning, for the simpler clause hyaagas ilan agulgal ulas ilaan agulgazaku 
would mean that also the houses were built at the sawmill: ‘where planks are made. 
and houses are built of them’. Thus, in the text, the clauses are interlaced rather than 
nested, presumably because participial clauses have no formal head. 

The conjunctive goes with a quantifier rather than a participle in A 1952 
haa-kus ighngam ayfaasigahlina-ngis ma-lga-I huzu-ngis, suun’ giilgi-ngis, ... 
hamang il-a-n taxsaza-qa-& hiilagtadag ‘all those skin boats there were and their 
equipment .. used to be stored there in it (the community house)’ (N.M. 1:16; singu- 
lar predicate in reference to the anaphoric ilan ‘in it’). 


3.14.3.3. Embedded intentional/optative 
3.14.3.3.1. Intentional/optative with auxiliaries 

ma- ‘to do’ in the intentional with an enclitic dative and a participial demon- 
strative auxiliary (cf. 3.8.1.2.2.) or aqa- (a8+ka-) (cf. 3.8.1.3.1.1.) indicate the way 
of a planned action. In Eastern the intentional has an anaphoric suffix, inAtkan only 
the dative (cf. 3.14.3.2.1.): Ep 1941 maakigin-ngiin guma-qa-txin malix ‘doing 
what (in the way) he was going to do’; A 1952 maaganiin [for pl. ma-agin-iin] 
haguma-na-ngin huzu-ngis ida-fa-laka§-is ‘all that (how) they had planned to do 
was known’ (N.M. 3:42); 1997 (accepted by Moses Dirks) Qawalangis ku-max 
maafiniin aqa-ngin huzu-ngis ukuxtakus mal ‘because they (a) saw what (how) 
the Q. planned to do to them (a)’; ku-ngin maafiniin aqa-ngis ukuta-ku-ning ‘I 
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saw what (how) they (a) planned to do to them (6)’. 

The passive ma-lga- is in the optative: A 1952 ku-max malga-axta-z-iin 
aga-m huzu-ngis ukuxtakus mal ‘because they (a) saw all that (how) was going to 
be done to (was planned against) them (a)’ (N.M. 3:58). 


3.14.3.3.2. Embedded clauses of purpose 

The intentional has the same subject as the participle (cf. 3.10.1.1.), e.g. 
version (a) En 1910 aman Iqitaqangulux chiilu-ugan txin aygag-na-a ayukut 
‘when L, who started (or while starting) to go back, fell’ (J 54:19); Eu 1909 ama-n 
il-a-n tig-iingan maayu-na-ng masxiniin ilan tigduukanang aqataqalinagulting 
‘I did not know how J could land there where I was prepared to land’ (J 40:41); A 
1909 hama-n ayagafta-agan haqa-ga-a ngaan ukuchfisxalix ‘that one she had 
come to marry (lit. have as wife) being shown to her’ (J 78:190); Ea 1909 ika-n 
ugasafta-akamin ngaan tix-saagana-min ilan sigiittxin igaltxin ‘you are told to 
go up in the bed of the one you landed here to have as a sweetheart’ (J 3:89); A 1952 
Tanagagim Igadagikix tataam, alax tanadgusilfux hamang akix tataam, 
astasa@uta-agan hnu-na-ngis tataam hiing maazaqadasxaagutagqas hiilaxta- 
zadas ‘reaching in order to kill in‘tum the I. of Tanaga, which are two big villages 
there, they were again annihilated’ (N.M. 3:31). 

The subject of the optative is different from that of the participle or the par- 
ticiple is passive (cf. 3.10.1.2.), e.g. 
version (a) En 1909 qichat su&ta-aqa-an igiim atxag-sxa-%ta-na-a uku&taa- 
saa@liigiim ‘having examined the knife that had been prepared for him to use’ (J 
45:19); Eu 1910 ama-kun angdagssi-iqing imasugaadaasin liidan nung a&-qa- 
txin (= aqatxin) ‘the questions about riddles you gave me to answer’, lit. ‘those for 
me to answer like riddles you gave me’ (J 39:10); ami-gan agach-a-n asag ayafixta- 
aqa-an-ngaan txin amgigsi-ig-a ngaan asaasada-qa-a ‘[it was] rather his (the boy 
child’s) maternal uncle [who] gave him the name, a name for him to be ashamed of 
[and] get angry’ (J 36:32; -mgaan because the object of the optative is different from 
the reflexive txin of the following gerundive, cf. 3.14.3.2.2.); 
version (c) Eu 1909 ma-aqa-txin-iin qagaanuchzi(t)-sxa-qa-txin atta-ku-n malix 
‘doing what he had been sent eastwards to do’ (J 34:135). 


3.14.3.4. Embedded linked clauses 

Version (a) Ep 1941 ingan Kaangiidaa kaangu-ku-m [3.11.2.2.] kaangu- 
na-an-ulux aada-lix asfa-qa-a waagaqalikug ‘(saying that) that K., who was in 
good condition but feigning sick had {as if] died, was coming in’; Ep 1941 (con- 
firmed En 1982) ama-kux uglugta-kix kayux ilikiin kaangu-gali-ku-m 
-kaangugulux txin ita-qa-am ada-kin agacha chiiluugan anuxtagalinag ‘he wanted 
to return to those two whom he had disliked and, although he was in good condition, 
[going away] from them had pretended to be sick’. 

Version (b) Ea 1909 tayagu-m ayagagi-ku-m mayaag-iigan txin atxagta- 
na-a ayagaan asix txin quyuugan aquum ‘when a man who is married but pre- 
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pares himself for hunting, is about to go to bed with his wife’ (J 19:3); wa-kun 
uulngiif-iim asla chaasa-ku-n a-lakag-in [3.5.2.1.] agichagi-ngin ilin tanaagalix 
‘coming home to his squirrels that [although] there was nobody to clean them were 
all spread out’ (J 10:20). 


3,14.3.5. Embedded conditional (3.13.) 

Version (a) En 1909 un@dun taxsa-gu-um, iinuutkaadag chidag-a nugtada- 
na-an nukum ‘when she got to the hummock she used to go to (lit. the hummock 
the space beside of which she used to visit) when she gathered moss’ (J 49:7). 

Version (b) A 1979 sa-m igafta-l a-gu-dix axchiga-ngis azas ‘they are fast 
flying birds’, lit. ‘fast birds when they fly’; En 1983 tayagu-m tunugta-gu-um 
alaasaangulux tunuta-d(a)-qa-a ‘a man who used to talk loudly (lit. not quietly) 
when he talked’; Ep 1941 chaaya-m itxi-gan angta-kiin ad8a-lga-gu-mdix tunuda- 
agan mata-kix ‘a musical instrument (dual) being such that it plays when it is touched 
by its tail end’. 

Version (c) A 1937 Kasakam aslaan mayaag-igu-mas agu-da-qa-mas 
ayxa agudagalinas ‘we began to make more [money] than we used to make when 
we hunted in the Russian period’. 


3.14.3.6. Embedded report clauses 

The general discussion of report clauses follows in 3.15. The examples be- 
low illustrate the embedding of report clauses in participial clauses. 

(1) uku&ta- ‘to see’: 
version (a) Ea 1910 amaen il-a-an ani& iqgi(t)-sxan-aan sakangun tanadgusin 
malgadan afta-ku-n ukuxta-qa-am ad-a-n uyalix ‘going to that [place] from where, 
removing the lupine root, she had seen that there appeared to be villages down be- 
low’ (J 15:4, story of the Moon’s Sister); version (c) En 1909 ugi-im ad-a-n uya- 
ku-u ukuSta-laagana-am ad-a-n txin aygagnag ‘she walked off to where she had 
seen her husband go’ (J 49:11); Eu 1909 ama-n anaada-an, hakangun il-a-n txin 
ungut(i)-ku-u ukugta-k(a)n-aan [3.14.3.2.2.]ayu(g)-ka-an, iingun unguchilifta- 
ku- il-a-n tixsix, ‘landing where his mother, whom he had seen sitting down up 
there when he left, was still sitting’ (J 34:131-133). 

(2) haqata-na- neg. ‘to be not known’: 
version (b) En 1910 ama-kux aalax tayafu-m as%a()-saagana-am il-kiin tayagu-m 
kuufa-na-a, uku-fa-na-a angagig amasu-ku-m aqata-na-a-yulux kuugaku& 
ukuftagaliigiim ‘when he saw a man appearing who, more than the two men he 
had killed before, looked inhuman’, lit. ‘who being looked at was not known if 
perhaps he was a person’ (J 17:112); En 1952 (confirmed 1982) waan tanadgusim 
kugan ula-m asla agu-na-& aqata-na-a-yulux a-qa-gan ad-a-an tunutanan ‘they 
talked about a house, unknown who built, that had been in this village’. 

(3a) higta- ‘to say; to tell’, passive higa-, hiisa- ‘to say, tell about’: 
complement semantic head, version (a) A 1973 hla& hama-n adu-% [1976 adu-m] 
nag-a-n ana-gan changa-lagaaga-an [1976 -qa-a] igiim hita-I angali-gan nag- 
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a-n changaa-axtakug ‘the boy entered into the cave that his mother had told him 
not to enter into’ (1977 hla anagan adum nagan qangulagaaqaa igiim higtal 
angalii [probably for angaligan) nagan qanguu-atakut); En 1910 aman laf aman 
ya awaagi-gan aga-lagaaqa-an i-fa-laafana-m awaagi-gan aganag ‘the boy went 
beyond the point he had been told not to go beyond’ (J 51:5); 

version (b) Ea 1909 aman la sa& chmaxtanaan ama-an yaf-im awagi-gan afa- 
lagaaqa-an i-fa-qa-gan awaaégi-gan agaasagalikug ‘the boy let the bird he chased 
take him beyond the cape he had been told not to go beyond’ (J 8:7); 

version (c) En 1978 anuxta-kan i-Sta-na-an matagung kum imin agikugqing ‘if I 
had what you say you want I would give it to you’. 

Subject semantic head, version (a) En 1909 nigalaam sitxan alangin angiga-lga- 
a&ta-n i-isa-naag-na-a, nifalaam sitxan alangin kayux iisakut ‘while trying to 
tell the whale blubber under his baidar not to be touched, he told also the whale 
blubber under his baidar [to be taken]’ (J 44:19). 

(3b) anuxta- ‘to think’, anuxtaasa- ‘to think about’: version (c) En 1909 
ama-n asix saga-na-am amilgi-ta-duuka-kan anuxta-na-an ngaan agukan ‘us- 
ing a voice he thought the one he slept with would use’, lit. ‘what he thought the one 
he slept with would have as voice’ (J 41:38); iqya-& ukuugim, kum aallisi-fta- 
aka-kan anuxta-asa-na-am il-a-n agaqadaagiim ‘having seen a kayak, when he 
got to where he thought it would land’ (ibid. 9); Ep 1941 ala-8 ... il-a-an qasa- 
duuka-na-a anuxta-asa-na-am il-a-n txin anikasix achigiqalina% ‘he stopped 
paddling and waited where he thought the whale would surface’. 

(3c) un’ gifta- ‘to hope’: version (a) A 1860 hama-kus ixchimudagan ili-ngiin 
ilgatxa@i-imchi un’ gifta-na-mchi uhli-ngin-iin isxulit afzada aguchi ‘if you 
give a loan only to those from whom you hope to get something back’ (Luke 6.34). 


3.14.4. Participial clauses as expressions of fact 

As mentioned in several sections above, parrticipial clauses of various types 
may express a fact, rather than having a semantic head, being used as an object or an 
adjunct of a noun (3.14.2.3.1.1-3., 3.14.2.4.1.3., 3.14.2.5.1.1.1.) or as an adverbial 
(3.14.2.1.1., 3.14.2.3.1.2-3, 3.14.2.3.2.2.3., 3.14.2.3.3.1., 3.). Here follow some special 
types. 


3.14.4,1. Participles of derivatives in -usa-, -ula- 

Version (c) of plural participles of derivatives in -usa- ‘with’, with a nominal 
or suffixal subject, removed by the passive -ula-, indicates a fact or the circum- 
stances of a fact. The derivatives have the same kind of complements as in other 
connections (see 3.4.1. and 3.4.3.6.). 

Underlying intransitive verb, e.g. Eu 1910 (anaphoric subject) ukudiga-asa- 
na-ngin ... taching tutali-lakag-ing ‘I have not yet heard how he is’, Jit. ‘what (pl.) 
he is happy with’ (J 39:40); A 1952 hamaanu-usa-lakan angali-ning ngus 
amtaasakug ‘I regret that I did not go over there today’; A 1909 alafugi-isa-qa-dix 
matalix ‘doing as they did when hunting at sea’ (J 76:162);A 1973 awa-asa-na-dix 
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imchix taZatakus ‘they are skilled at their work’; A 1862 asaftas haSad-usa- 
afan aqa-ngis un’giftakuqing ‘I hope for the resurrection of the dead’, lit. ‘the 
deads’ future rising (from the dead)’;A 1860 ukuqulaf a-asa-qa-ning, ama wayaam 
ukugqaféi-isa-na-ning agatingis idaXtagulak ‘I only know that I was blind and now 
am seeing’ (John 9.25). 

Underlying transitive or reflexive verb, e.g. A 1952 ngus kidu-usa-na-t 
qagaasakug ‘I thank [you] for (your) helping me’ < ting kidukut ‘you helped 
me’;A 1862 hama-kux imis agu-usa-qa-kix hifsagtada ‘realize that they (lit. those, 
your parents) bore (lit. made) you’; A 1860 imis hagyad-usa-na-t isxanangin, E 
1870 imin aamali-isa-na-min qulangiin ‘for your cleaning’ (Mark 1.44); E 1861 
lisuus Xristuusa-m Igiim nanasa-asa-kin-iin [cf. 3.14.3.2.3.] kayux asfa-asa- 
qa-ngin ‘the suffering and death of Jesus Christ’. 

Passive, e.g. Ea 1910 wa-kun nung agud-ula-na-n nung amqiniisa- 
lakaqing-aan ... ‘I am not angry at being hidden now ... ‘ (J 16:10); En 1952 Atagan 
an~a®i-gan ngiin la-ala-da-qa-n ‘how the people of Attu were killed’; A 1952 wa-an 
tanadgusi-m-aan tanafta-ala-qa-s ‘how one lived in (lit. had as land) this village’ 
(N.M. 1:2); udaan angagina-ngin-iin igamana-ala-&ta-na-s, Amrikaanchi-m 
igamana-asa-na-ngis ukudaa-afnag ‘was going to inspect how the people here 
(lit. of this one) were being treated, how the Americans treated them’ (N.M. 2:35). 
Singular participle in En 1910 ngaan as%ad-uala-na-f ilgaagli-kan ‘to find out how 
he had been killed’ (J 69:52b); with 3A suffix (perhaps irregular) Ep 1941 igiim 
sugdagta-ala-lix guma-ala-Rta-na-a afsaasa-kan ‘knowing that they (passive) were 
jealous (of her) on account of him (3R)’. 


3.14.4.2. General 

The functions of the general range from final predicates (2.1.9.3.1.) to verbal 
nouns. With a nominal or suffixal subject it may indicate a fact, used as a subject or 
complement in the matrix sentence, e.g. A 1973 Piitra-m aga-a angalikug ‘it is 
Peter’s birthday today’, lit. ‘Peter’s being born is today’, cf. aZa-I angali-& ‘he/she 
was born today’ (3.8.1.3.2.1.); A 1860 aamgi-gan hyu-u txin atxinag ‘the running 
of her blood stopped’ (Mark 5.29; E 1870 differently); A ichingu-ng wan 
liidamahlinagulax ‘I did not feel chilly like this before either’, lit. ‘my feeling 
chilly was not like this either’ (1959:80, 14 (9));A 1973 saga-ngin chugas agungin 
‘when we have had enough sleep (lit. completed our sleep)’; A 1860 kamung sitxan 
qangu-un aslitalakaqaan malix, E 1870 ting chaching sitxan Txin qangu-un 
aslitalakaqingaan malix ‘for J am not worthy that you should enter (lit. worthy of 
your entering) under my roof ‘ (Luke 7.6); impersonal A 1971 wayaam qanii(g)- 
kada-da-a aslitalgaku qaniixs umamaku& ‘it should (passive) have stopped snow- 
ing now (at this time of the year) but it is snowing right now’. sla in the absolutive 
case may be predicative in A 1952 sla-& a-qada-a imax akiifstitaasanax ‘they set 
as an appointed time the time when the weather changes (lit. it stops being weather)’ 
(N.M. 3:85). The suffixal 3R subject corresponds to an underlying object in A 1978 
una-yuka-an alazagulax ‘it does not need long cooking (lit. its long cooking)’. 
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With suffix -iaka- ‘can’, e.g. A 1952 hingaan unangaa, tayagu-m isi-ika-a 
gamdaatag maasal ‘as the sound there is as deep as a man can cross it (not too deep for 
aman to cross)’ (N.M. 3:25); A 1971 asfati-ika-ng huzuu asfatikug ‘I killed all (as 
many as) I could kill’. For constructions with mat-, mata-, aagi-, liida-, see 3.8.2.1.2. 

Without a subject, e.g. A 1952 angalit hnuxta-m il-a-n ‘where one reaches 
daylight (going out from cave)’ (N.M. 3:74); adim hadaa lita-m-ulax il-a-n ‘where 
the land side (object) does not show up, where it is not seen from the land side’ (ibid. 
63); txin alifsi-m had-a-n afal ‘he starts getting old (lit. towards getting old)’; A 
1971 ting alifsi-m hadan agagalikug ‘I start getting old’. 


3.14.4.3. General passive 

The general passive of an intransitive verb has a 3A suffix, e.g. A 1950 
kurima-|ga-a ngus igamanalakan ‘smoking is not good for me’; A 1952 adalu- 
Iga-a iim tafakuf ‘he is learning to lie’; isuémaag-sxa-a haqatazagulax ‘he does 
not know how to hunt seal’; A 1980 agiichigaan sunakucham kugan ay&a-lga-a 
kayugnazanag ‘it was sometimes hard to ride on the tug (lit. small ship)’; A 1979 tar 
paper layil kugan a-lga-a atii akinaalkidazanag ‘it was pretty damned hot to be 
on it (roof) and lay tar paper’; A 1860 asfatas ilingiin hafax-sxa-a, alqu% qalaxtat 
aagtaa? ‘rising from the dead, what may that mean?’ (Mark 9.10; E 1870 similarly). 

With an underlying transitive verb, a nominal subject (underlying object) is 
mostly in the absolutive case and the general agrees with it in number, as generally 
in version (a), e.g. A 1952 hafu-% hagu-fa-a kayagna-ku-% ‘the pack is heavy to 
carry’, lit. ‘the pack being carried is heavy’; isug-is kalu-naag-sxa-ngis kayugna- 
ku-s ‘shooting (lit. trying to shoot) seals is difficult, seals are difficult to shoot’; ulu-& 
qa-m ila-ga-an chaqux-sxa-a tunga@-za-% ‘meat is harder to chew than fish’; A 
1978 luuka-& su-fa-a alana-za-f-ulax ‘one does not need to use onion[s]’; 
chiganam qa-ngis agati-ngis suli-lga-ngis igamana-za-s ‘freshwater fish are best 
for salting’, lit. ‘river fish in particular being salted are good’; A 1980 At&a-% igagta- 
fi-l hnu-8a-a akitu-za-& ‘to go to Atka by plane is expensive’; A 1860 Hama-n 
ahma(t)-sxa-a igatuusanas ‘they were afraid of asking Him’ (Mark 9.32; E 1870 
likewise); aniqdus ilingiin qalgada-% aga(t)-sxa-lix, aykuziin anu-ula-a 
igamanalakagaan malix ‘for it is not good to take the food away from the children 
and throw it to the dogs’ (Mark 7.17; E 1870 likewise); En 1983 ayaga-% uku-8(a)-li-i 
ayagiisad(a)naqing ‘I was bashful even to look at a woman’; A 1909 iqyagina-% 
uku-lga-a afatiikluqadaam ‘having made [his] paddling conspicuous (lit. seen)’ (J 
79:314). Or the subject is anaphoric, e.g. A, En 1978 uku-naag-sxa-a qifuna-ku-% 
‘it is difficult to find (lit. try to find)’; A 1973 uku-fa-ngis (or uku-ga-na-ngis) 
Awilaayus liida-ku-s ‘they look like Americans’, lit. ‘being looked at, they are like 
Americans’; A 1978 haka-ngis hitmi-lga-ngis amni-za-s ‘their feathers are hard 
(lit. tight) to pluck’; A 1860 tunuxtaagu-ngis igni-lga-ngin quliin, E 1870 hama- 
kun tunutaa$u-ngin igni-lga-ngin-iin ‘for the remission of their sins’ (Luke 1.77), 

A version (b) in Eb 1984 wa-an chiirka-m agu-lga-naa%-sxa-a way txin 
aguduuk(a)lakan gumakuf ‘the building of a church here does not come about 
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(lit. make itself)’; En 1978 Unanga-m afa-gan afa-ala-a agataltxin? ‘do you know 
how to dance an Aleut dance?’; A 1952 yaarusa-m agu-lga-ngis haakulaasalakan 
‘he is clever at making halibut hooks’. 

The subject may also be a suffixal first or second person, e.g. A 1950 kumsi- 
@a-ng kayagna-ku-% ‘I am heavy to lift’; A 1952 qal aguung misaayi-lga-ng 
alazagulaq ‘when I eat I don’t like to be disturbed’. 

The adjunct of the positional noun is extraposed, version (a), in A 1978 asxu-&, 
ku-ga-n tadal-ga-a nana-za-f ‘to step on a nail is painful’. 

With the suffix -da- ‘usually’ instead of the subject suffix in A 1952 masxa-l 
agu-lga-da-% [same as masxa-l-aan agu-lga-a] ngus ukuchi-qa-a ‘he showed 
me how it is made’; masxa-I hamaaga-lga-da-s ngaan ukuchgiqang ‘I showed 
him how one gets there’. 

In the simple relative sg. the general passive is used as the adjunct of posi- 
tional nouns, e.g. A 1952 igachis halu-lga-ma-an igfamanakus ‘sinews are good 
for sewing’;A 1860 Haman su-lga-m qul-a-an ‘in order for Him to be taken’ (John 
11.57; E 1870 optative Haman sulgaaxta quliin ‘that He might be taken’; the same 
difference elsewhere). 


3,14.4.4, Clauses as adjunct of positional nouns 

A participial clause, in the relative case, with certain positional nouns serves 
as a temporal or causal adverbial, with a certain semantic tense agreement. Also the 
present in -ku-, with a possessive subject marker like a participle, and the condi- 
tional are to some extent used in this way. In most cases a nominal subject is in the 
absolutive case, thus version (a). 


3.14.4.4.1, With abl. asl(ag)aan, du. aslikiin, p!. aslingiin ‘at the time of’ 

General, e.g. A 1952 angalikingan chigdu-& haqa-ga-n aslaan ‘in the af- 
ternoon while the tide was coming in’ (N.M. 3:24); A 1860 agad@i-% chidu-ga-n 
aslagaan ‘at sunset’ (Mark 1.32; E 1870 linked afadag chidugalikugaan); En 1983 
Kasaka-& udaadaa suxta-g(a)-n aslaan ‘at the time when the Russian ruled (lit. 
held) this country’; Eu 1910 ayaga-& sangutu-gan aslaan ‘a woman during her 
pregnancy’ (J 36:13). Anaphoric subject A 1860 ixchi-kin asli-kiin ‘as they (two) 
retumed’ (Luke 2.43); hamahligan a-ngin asli-ngiin ‘while they were there’ (Luke 
2.6); A 1952 txin aguti-ga-n asli-iguza-ga-an tiflam qusan igaxtal angalii ‘just 
as he was hiding an eagle flew over him’; anaphoric object A 1952 qisati-ning asli- 
ngiin slagux masxaa-axtaku-ngis (or -afta-ku-%) ‘while I was tying them a storm 
blew up (lit. was made)’. Version (b) A 1860 afad@i-m liqali-ga-n aslagaan ‘at 
sunrise (lit. while the sun began to appear)’ (Mark 16.2; E 1870 linked aZadat 
hakaagagqalikugaan ‘when the sun began to rise’); taanga-m txin uttuch-a-n 
aslagaan ‘when the water is troubled’ (John 5.7; E 1870 conditional). Suffixal sub- 
ject, e.g. Ea 1910 lakaayag a-ng aslaan ting sunag awa ‘at the time I was a boy she 
took me’ (J 26:6); En 1910 aman aluga& una-am aslaan ‘while she cooked the 
bulb{s]’ (J 53:16). 
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-na-, -(2)Ka-, e.g. A 1860 version (b) kihnguna-m ma-lga-na-gan aslagaan 
‘at the time of there being affliction’ (Mark 4.17; E 1870 conditional); A 1952 wang 
a-qa-mis aslagaan slachxizanag ‘at the time you were here before it was good 
weather’. 

Present -ku-, used frequently by Atkan Salamatov 1860, while Eastern 
Shayashnikov 1870 used a linkage or some other construction, e.g. qa-ku-ngin asli- 
ngiin ‘while they were eating’ (Mark 14.18; E 1870 qa-kun-iin); suganag-iku-mis 
aslagaan ‘when you were young’ (John 21.18, acceptedA 1971; E i870haqasaagu- 
ku-%txin-aan); qanguusa-ku-ki-n aslikiin ‘when they (two) brought Him in’ (Luke 
2.27; E 1870 linkage). 

Conditional, used by Atkan Salamatov 1860, while Eastern Shayashnikov 
1870 used an ordinary conditional or some other construction, e.g. tutaqagi-gu- 
ngin aslingiin ... sataana& waagadag ‘at the time when they hear, Satan comes ..” 
(Mark 4.15. E 1870 tutxungin); kamga-l a-gu-mchix aslagaan, igniqafidaatxichix 
‘when you are [standing] praying, forgive’ (Mark 11.25; E 1870 kamgalix 
angaxtagumchi). 


3.14.4.4.2. With abl. agal(ag)aan, pl. agal(ing)iin ‘after’ 
-(8)ka-, e.g. Eu 1910 Gliiya-& ayu(g)-ka-gan agal-a-an ‘after Mr. Grey left’ 


GI 38:10); Eb 1984 aligaada-n asfa-qa-gan agal-i-in ‘after the old (elderly) men — 


passed away’. Anaphoric subject, e.g. A 1973 walitta-qa-gan agalagaan amatxag 
agu-ku-u ‘after he paid a visit here long time has passed: it is a long time since he 
was here’; anaphoric object A 1952 ngus a(2)-ga-gan agalaan guudag ag-iko-u 
‘after he gave it to me a year has passed: he gave it to me a year ago’; ugus 
ahmayaagta-qa-mis agalagaan nidilig ag-iku-u ‘you asked me about it a week 
ago’. Version (b) A 1860 taanga-m utu(t)-sxa-qa-gan agalagaan ‘after the water 
was troubled’ (John 5.4; E 1870 conditional). Suffixal subject, e.g. En 1909 tanaan 
nu-qa-am agalaan ‘after he had gotten back to his village’ (J 44:22); En 1910 tana-a 
ngaan nu-ula-qa-am agalaan, kaanguu aqakum ‘after he had been brought back 
to his village he recovered’ (J 54:12); Au 1952 su-lu-qa-am agalagaa ‘after she had 
been taken’ (1959:125, 33 (32)); A 1937 Kasakas timas su-qa-max agalaan timas 
mayaagchiil mayaagiqamas ilingiin akidaqalinas ‘after the Russians had taken 
us they had us hunt and began to pay for what we hunted’. 

Present -ku-, Atkan, e.g. 1952 Amrikaanchi-& sakaaga-ku-gan agalagaan ... 
‘after the American[s] had come out here’ (N.M. 2:35); chugidaqada-ku-gan agali- 
ngiin hamamatalgal ukusxaqadaamax ... ‘after they had become silent, they were 
left like that for a while ...’ (N.M. 3:45); 1973 waaga-ku-mchix agalagaan alqus 
manaftxichix ‘after you (pl.) had come back, what did you do?’; 1952 qisat-iku- 
ning agalagaan slafu% masxaa-afta-ku-ngis (or -atta-ku-&) ‘after I had tied them 
a storm came up’. Used also by Salamatov 1860, while Eastern Shayasnikov used 
the general (Luke 6.1) or a linkage (Luke 2.43). 

Future, A 1952 hiftaa-ag-na-mis agalagaan taam ‘only after you have told 
it (I will explain)’ (1959:72, note 59). 
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3.14.4.4.3, With abl. kad(ag)aan, Au kayagaa, A abs. kadaa ‘before’ 

Gerundive, e.g. Eu 1910 Usilag ats-ag-an kadaan, alat ngaan kasunaan 
iktalix, uugilaagtxin ‘before U. gets up, go to him and say that you have found a 
whale for him’ (J 35:49);A 1950 hamaafa-ag-an kadaa hamaax agakung ‘before 
he came out there, I left from there’; ayug-tif-an kadaa ukuxtakukin fi? ‘did you 
see them (two) before they went out?’; hamaax aga-ag-ing kadaa haganag ‘he 
came before I left’; A 1952 ngas-ag-an kadaa chaayuugaan ‘drink it (the tea) 
before it gets cold’; magsi-if-iim kadaa ukinaan chumliku ‘before butchering he 
sharpened his knife’; aniqdu-m su-u-an kadaa hingaax agachada ‘take it away 
from there before the child takes it’; waagaasa-a-mis kada-ngiin safaayugaagii- 
ag-iku-[ni]ng ‘before you come back with them I'll take a nap’; A 1971 tayagu-% 
tanadgusig hnu-ug-an kadagaan suna txin ay%atnat ‘before the man reached 
(could reach) the village, the ship sailed’; Eb 1984 tangaagi< awaya itamnakug, 
ingay kayux asfasxadagaf, tangaag, qilaag, saaqudgi-% aqa-a@(an) kadaan, qat 
qa-a8-iim kadaan ‘the bear, that’s good (to eat), it used to be killed, the bear, early, 
before spring came, before it would eat fish’. 

Conditional, A 1950 hamaanu-gu-max kada-a pulaatxidix hamang 
chuhmluzakus ‘before they go out there, they (usually) pitch their tent(s) there’; A 
1860 akiisa-lakan a-gu-mis kadagaan ‘before you have paid’ (Luke 12.59; E 1870 
aflakagultxinaan). 


3.14.4.4.4, With loc. il-a-n ‘at, while’; abl. il(a-g)a-an ‘from, since’ 

General, e.g. A 1860, E 1870 angalit a-gan ilan ‘while it is day’ (John 9.4); 
Ea 1910 ukugta-gan ilan ayaga ngaan txin itakan, uku<ta-ga-n-ulux ilan 
tayagug txin itadakan ‘while he was looking at her, she would have become a 
woman for him, and while he was not looking at her, she would have become a man’ 
(J 26:24); A 1952 Kasaka-f ... tayagut suftanat ... kamgadadgul, a-ga-n ilaan 
‘since the Russian ... baptized the people they (sg.) ruled’ (N.M. 3:107); Ea 1910 
wan idmaan ukuchtisxaa ayafiisa-am ilaan ‘out of shame for having her preg- 
nancy shown (she ...)’ (J 16:8). 

-ha-, ¢.g. En 1952 Unmagim kugaan nigala-& Atu& nufta-na-gan ilan 
tayagum ukukan ... ‘while a ship from Umnak visited Attu, a man found her’; A 
1973 angaina-ngin asta-na-gan ilan chulalgazagulax ‘while [one of] our people 
is dying (s)he would not be dressed’, Ea 1910 aygag-na-am usu-gan ilan txin 
atxitalakan ‘without making a halt anywhere on his way (lit. in all his walking)’ (J 
17:139); A 1971 Unangag aada-na-am ilan tunugtadulakan ‘speaking Aleut be 
talks slowly”. . 

Present-ku-, A 1860subbootag masxa-ku-gan ilan ‘when the sabbath came’ 
(Mark 6.2; E 1870 summootat hulaala-ku-f-aan); Ea 1910 sana-ku-um ilan 
idgiftalix ‘running as fast as he could’ (J 13:42), cf. A 1952 sana-ku-un sanal 
(3.11.2.3.1. end). 

-(®)ka-, A 1860 asaaSiisa-qa-am ilugaan ‘from her illness’ (Mark 5.29; E 
1870 takiig-iim ilaan). 
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Optative, A 1952 anagis ma-aga-am ilan anagis malakan angalit ‘while 
he should have been doing something he did not do anything (wasted his time)’. 


3,14.4.4.5. With loc. guudg-a-n, pl. guudg-i-n ‘during, while’ 

General, Eu 1910 an@agi-n saga-ngin guudgan ‘while the people are sleep- 
ing’, angagi-m txin agata-mdin-ulux guudgin ‘when the people ate not aware of 
her’ (J 36:3); E 1909 qa-ng guudgan awaan inanag ‘while I was eating he finished 
his work’. 

-na-, En 1909 ingasafan qasginaagnaa, asxuun takachfilix ingah-na-gan 
guudgan ugulgakug nawa ‘lifting his arm to throw, at the moment when he threw 
the spear from his throwing board, he was hit by a spear’ (J 46:19). 


3.14.4.4.6. With loc. sil-a-n ‘until’, abl. sil(ag)aan ‘since’ 

General, A 1860 txin mach-a-n silan ‘(I will not eat it) until it be fulfilled’ 
(Luke 22.16; E 1870 txin chia-lakag-ulug-aan with extra negation from the Rus- 
sian poka ne sovershits’a); hikina& uku-um silan ilgaagan ‘to look for the lost one 
until be finds it? (Luke 15.4; E 1870 hikina% ukulakagimulux). 

-(8)ka-, En 1935 waaga-qa-am silaan aalax qamgaangix tumhdalix 
asasagaltakut ‘since he came back he has shot two geese’; Au 1952 agiichagingul 
tin afiisa-qa-am silagaan ‘never since she had been left’ (1959:126, 33 (53)). 


3.14.4.4.7. With ngaan ‘for, until’ 

General, A 1952 version (b) ugi-im waafa-gan ngaan atxaxtakuu ‘she has 
itready until her husband comes back’, waada-mis ngaan atxaitii-aqang ‘I will have it 
ready until you come back’; Eu 1909 atagan sagad(a)-m-ul(u)g-aan ... iqafilix 
‘paddled without sleeping a single time (lit. for never one sleeping)’ (J 34:125). 

Gerundive, Eu 1909 waafa-aga-min-ngaan ‘until you come’ (J 38:16); A 
1980 ay$a(t)-sxa-ag-an ngaan tingin hagsalgaqaliigt ‘we (passive) have better 
get going with gathering our things for the trip (lit. for us (passive) to get started)’. 


3.14.4.4.8. With causal positional nouns 

These constructions are found in Atkan, used mostly by Salamatov 1860, 
while Eastern Shayashnikov 1870 used various other constructions, e.g. with «usa- 
(3.14.4.1.): 

Loc. isxanan ‘for, because of”, e.g. A 1971 tayafum sa kaluu-a&tanaa[n] 
uku-na-gan isxanan kanfiixta% ngaan a#ii-attakun ‘the man gave her candy for hav- 
ing found the duck he had shot’; A 1860 tununing luusa-ga-txin-ulux isxanangin 
‘because you did not believe my words’ (Luke 1.20; E 1870 }uusanaminulux qulangiin). 

AbL qul-a-an, pl. qui(ing)iin ‘for, because’, e.g. A 1860 hamaan anga 
ida&ta-lakaf-max qulaan ‘for they know his voice’ (John 10.4; E 1870 haqatakun 
malix); qaya-lakag-txin qulingiin ‘because he was little of stature (lit. not tall)’ 
(Luke 19,3; E 1870 qayanamulux malix). 

Abl. pl. kungiin ‘because of’, e.g. A 1860 kanuug-chi qaxuta-kum-chi 
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kungiin ‘because you have embittered your hearts, for the hardness of your heart’ 
(Mark 10.5; B 1870 kanuugtuusanamchi hadangiin). 

Abl. akanga-ga-an, pl. akanga-ngi-in ‘on account of, because of’, e.g. A 
1860 an@aginas qalagi-ku-ngin akangangiin ‘because of the people being numer- 
ous’ (Mark 2.4; E 1870 angagin anonafuusadanangin hadangiin). 


3.14.4.5. Other clausal temporal adverbials 

With tamadag: ‘every’, e.g. En 1909 chngatunaag-na-am tamadag-a 
chngatutxa@idanaanulux iisaku& ‘he said that every time he hunted for sea otter 
he never got any sea otter’ (J 47:5). 

With akiita-& ‘time until or since’, e.g. Eu 1910 sugan®if a-a akiitat ‘until 
his adolescence (lit. his being a young man)’ (J 36:25); A 1952 hags angali-ng 
akiita-m il-a-n awahlikuqaang ting astaniigutakug ‘since I got up today I was 
working until I got tired again’ (1959:79, 13 (1-2)). 


3.14.5, Clausal comparison 
3.14.5.1. Difference 

The one item of comparison is marked by the ablative ia/ug)aan. du. 
il(a)kiin, pl. il(a/ing)iin ‘from, than’, while the other may be emphasized by the 
contrastive agat- ‘- singled out, in particular’ (2.1.3.2.). 

The items compared are mostly nominal but may also be participial clauses 
such asA 1952 ittaygi-m xaadagnaaé-na-a tayagu-m xaadafnaaf-na-gan ilagaan 
axchigazat “a running reindeer is fast{er] than a running man” (3.14.2,1.3.); Ea 
1910 waan tanam algaa ilga-na-am ilaan afdiika% agacha ilan saxtananuuqi- 
dakug ‘she is usually out a little longer for ptarmigan than for the other animals of 
this country that she is looking for (lit. than animal[s] of this country she is looking 
for)’ (J 26:9);A 1860aasaadalakan kuyuudag ama tana ilaf axhluxhliigin agnax, 
maalugim iluun atagan chu(u)du-& hiki-gan ilugaan ‘soon[er] heaven and earth 
will pass than a line {will] get lost from the law’ (Luke 16.17; E 1870 two main 
clauses); see also J 17:109, 112 in 3.14.3.2.1. and 3.14.3.6. Note also the use of the 
participial malga-na- ‘that there are’ in A 1980 sa-s malgana-ngis [absol. for rel.] 
ilagaan chlagatuzas ‘they (certain ducks) dive more often than other ducks (lit. 
than ducks there are)’; alagum sangis malgana-ngis ilagaan qa-lga-ngis qaatuna- 
za-s ‘they are tastier to eat (3. 14,4.3.] than other salt water birds’. 

Participial use of present -ku- in A 1973 mataa-axta-ku-um ilagaan 
angalidigag aguitaqaliigutakus ‘it (weather) begins to be (lit. make) light[er} again 
now than (it was like) a while ago’. 


3.14.5.2. Equality 

Clausal comparison of equality is expressed mostly by repetition of mata- 
“to be such as, to be like’ or Iiida- ‘to resemble, be like’ (cf. 3.8.2.1.2.) in a way 
similar to version (c) of extraposed oblique terms as in En 1910 ugi-im ad-a-n 
ayux-saagana-gan ad-a-n txin aygaxnag ‘she set out in the [same] direction [as] 
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her husband had gone’, see 3.14.2.4.2.4. Cf. also, with a repeated positional noun in 
the absolutive case, A 1840 hada-a ukuta-l-ka hamangus qangu-qa-an [absol.] 
hada-a ukuta-lix, hamangus aaxta ngaan hiftalka ‘told her to be there facing the 
[same] direction [as] she faced upon entering it’, lit. ‘facing the direction she en- 
tered there, facing the direction to be there’ (V B 3:7), where the equality (identity) 
is expressed iconically by the repetition of the terms rather than by an overt or covert 
relative particle as in English. 

In the case of mata- mata-, the first one may have the present suffix -ku-, -na-, 
or the general zero, e.g. Ex 1909 qanikinga aqaguu(n) taaman mata-ku-ngin 
ukutad(a)-ga-txin mata-a ukuftalix ‘seeing that it (the sun) was [shining] like 
he had seen it only when spring was coming’ (J 34:47); Au 1909 ayaga-am iim 
mata-ku-ng tiyin mata-I anuxtal ‘thinking that they (the bones) had become like 
what his wife had become’ (J 84:11); A 1860 (found normal 1973) atxidusi-m mata- 
kuu-ngaan atxid-usa-na-chi[x], mata-aguza-% imchix atxid-ula-ma-af-an agqat ‘with 
what measure you measure (lit. what the measure is like that you measure with), 
with precisely that you shall be measured’ (Mark 4.24); A 1860 qungumaalina-m 
mata-na-an mata-a maasaakanafulax ‘he could not do any kind of miracle (lit. a 
miracle like what it is like)’ (Mark 6.5); A 1909 tuku& chalaguu mata-da-ngis 
mata-I chalal ‘landing in the way a chief would land’, lit. ‘doing like what it is like 
when a chief lands’ (J 77:102). A single mata- makes an anaphoric comparison, eg. 
A 1952 mata-aguza-s aniqduum ngaan agu-qa-ngis ‘she made just the same (as 
those) for her child’; En 1909 ama-kun ifa-laagana-n mata-& iqyat aqaku& 
uku&taqalinag ‘he saw a baidarka coming in the way that had been said (lit. like 
those that had been recently said)’ (J 46:12). 

The repeated liida- may have a simple number suffix or the first one has the 
suffix -na-, e.g. En 1952 agitaasaking ukugtagung liida-& agu&ta-na-kix ukutalix 
ting kayux liida-% agu&ta-na-ng ukutaqang ‘when I looked at my two compan- 
ions, I saw that they were doing the same thing (shaking) as I did’, lit. ‘seeing them 
doing like it, I saw myself also doing like it’; A 1952 malga-aguza-na-s liida-s 
hingahligan malga-aguza-na-s liida-s Amlagim kugan malgal,) ... ‘the same con- 
ditions as these prevailed at Amlia’, lit. ‘like precisely such [conditions] like pre- 
cisely such there were there (in the village of Atka), there were at Amlia’ (N.M. 
1:36); A 1980 kadaang-is wa-kus liida-s qa-lga-na-ngis liida-s qa-da-na-s? ‘did 
[our] ancestors eat the same kind of food that we eat now?’; A 1952 sla- hamaax 
liida-na-an liida-1 a&tagalikum ayugzat hama ‘he goes out in any weather’, lit. 
‘although the weather is like whatever it is like’. 

The comparison appears to reside in the repetition of ilan ‘in it (the old 
village), there’ in A 1952 kay wakus matalganas liidas ilan, chugtaqam 
alanaayulax ilan maqagulax aftanag ‘also people did not have as many clothes as 
we have nowadays’, lit. ‘like these being had [now] there, plenty of clothes there 
was not had’ (N.M. 1:11). Cf. 3.14.3.2.4. (interlacing). 

The same kind of comparative repetition is found with Easa- (Aaza-) ‘amount 
to, be as many as’, sana- ‘to equal’, and similar verbs, e.g. En 1910 aman asagaan, 
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asa-% ayaga-X su-na-an asa-& ayaga-& su-uita-% iftalix ‘telling his cousin to take 
as many women as he would take himself” (J 68:61); A 1973 hingan tangig sana- 
hlii-aqa-an sana-1 hulal agtana% ‘in the morning that island (the emerging 
Kasatochi) was as big as it was going to be (still is)’; haman tana-m qiiga-gan 
aduuta-na-a aduuta-l hitzag ‘that one grows as high as the grass on the ground (is 
high)’. 


3.15. Report clauses 

Report clauses include several kinds of clausal complements of verbs of (1) 
perception, (2) knowledge, (3) utterance and thought, and (4) question. Some are 
like linked clauses (3.11.), others are participial clauses (3.14.). 


3.15.1. Clauses with verbs of perception 

The principal verbs of perception are uku- ‘to get sight of; to find’, ukuxta- 
‘to see; to look at; to watch’, passive ukuga-, Au ukugu-; and tut- ‘to get to hear’, 
tuta- ‘to hear (sound, noise and speech); to listen to; to understand; to feel’, passive 
tutalga-, Au tutalu-. All of them may have a nominal or pronominal complement 
(object) as well as a clausal one. The same is true of sngaxta- ‘to dream of’. 

The predicate of the report clause is a present in -ku-, neg. -lakag-, or a 
participle, -na- or general. The present mostly brings into focus the event, contem- 
poraneous with the perception of it, while the participle may indicate the state of the 
person(s) or object(s) involved, e.g. A 1952 (the relevant parts in italics) ahlikus 
udaax ukalgan qalagaan alax igilax, Niigugim igilakix hitikux ukuStaqalinas 
agtakus. Amlagim angaginangis akus udang galim hadan ayfaqadaamax 
hitnangis ukugagas agtakus ‘Then they saw that two baidars, Atkan baidars, were 
coming out from the head of the bay here. They were people of Amlia [who], having 
traveled into the bay over here, were seen [while] going out’ (N.M. 3:14-15). The 
choice is not always clear, however, and may in part be dialectal, e.g. A 1860 (ac- 
cepted A 1971) with the present: tununag afta-ku-Rtxin, txin ukuStakugq, but E 
1870 with the -na- participle: ingaya tununag axta-na-an, ukugtakuqing ‘I see 
you are a prophet’ (John 4.19). 


3.15.1.1. Present -ku-, neg. -lakag- 
3.15.1.1.1. Mood/tense relations 

As in a final clause (2.1.9.1.1.) a simple present form may indicate what is 
immediately perceived, but the report may also be qualified by the evidential suffix 
~(%)ta- (2.2.6.1. (c)), in Atkan conjunctive with a-Rta-ku- (3.8.1.4.1.1.), e.g. A 1950 
ugasil tanaanu-l afta-ku-& ukuxtaqang ‘I saw him rowing back towards his place 
[the apparent direction}’ (1959:78, 9 (6)); A 1993 ittaygi-& txin uku-] afta-ku-% 
uku&tanag ‘he saw that the reindeer (apparently) spotted him’; A 1971 inaqaam 
sagima®-iin quqdatu-] afta-ku-% ukugtanaf ‘she saw (in the mirror) that ber face 
was dirty’. 
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The qualification is natural but not obligatory with tuta- ‘to hear; to feel’, 
e.g. A 1952 qilagan ahmayaagta-l afta-ku-t tuta-I saga-qa-ning ‘yesterday [heard 
you asking about them’, ataqan ayaga-f asxinug aniqdufta-l afta-ku-% tutakuqaa 
‘when I heard [it being said] that one woman had gotten a girl baby (too wanted my 
baby to be a girl)’; A 1993 masina-an akina-1 a&ta-ku-% tutanag ‘he felt that his 
motor was hot’; but A 1909 txin natiiklu-k(u%) tuta-] a-am ‘when he felt that he 
was hurt’ (J 79:64); En 1983 sagiquuda-ng uluudaa aqa-ku- tutanaqing ‘I felt 
that my face got red’, The qualification seems natural also in A 1979 ada-ng ayuxta-l 
ata-ku-% sngaxtanaq ‘I dreamt that my father was going out in his boat’. 

Aremote with the evidential ataku- indicates a past event being discovered 
or talked about, e.g. A 1840 asagaan aku& gumaasa-I-ka saga-qa-an afta-ku-& 
ukulix ‘seeing that it was his cousin he had done this to (killed) the day before’ (VB 
2:4); Eu 1909 kayux Akutanam kugaan aalax ulugtax Unmagim kugaan ataqan 
nlugtag Akutanag nu-na-n agta-ku-n tutanaging ‘and I heard that two baidarkas 
from Akutan and one baidarka from Umnak had reached Akutan’ (J 40:74). 


3.15.1.1.2. Person relations 

Report clauses in the present have nearly the same person relations to the 
following verb of perception as linked clauses in the present have to the following 
clause (3.11.). The subject of the report clause may be (1) different from or (2) the 
same as the subject of the verb of perception. 


3.15.1.1.2.1. Different subjects 

The formal near identity with linked clauses is explicit in the cases where, in 
Atkan, an enclitic subject marker is repeated as a pronominal object of the following 
verb (cf. 3.11.2.4.1.), as in the Biblical sentence quoted above: A 1860 tununat 
afta-ku-Rtxin, txin ukuStakug ‘I see you are (apparently) a prophet’ (John 4.19), 
lit. ‘you are apparently a prophet, I see you’. Likewise A 1971 Aligutag a-lakan 
a&ta-ku-%t txin ukutakuq ‘I see (you) you are not an Aleut’; A 1973 ayug-iku-&t 
txin ukwftal angaliq ‘I saw (you) [when] you went out (in your boat), T saw you 
going out’ (also participial ayug-na-an ukuftal angalig); ayug-iku-q ting [or ayug- 
na-ng] ukugtal angalift ? ‘did you see me going out ?’; A 1909 ... anaan hitag- 
iku-St-aa(n) txin ukul agtakuf, ... ‘his (3R) mother apparently saw him QR) (when 
he was) showing up’ (J77:247; 3R in reference to the subject of the following clauses). 

As in linked clauses, a specified nominal subject of the report clause may 
possibly by zero-anaphora serve as a complement of the following verb, while an 
anaphoric subject entails a suffixal reference (cf. 3.11.2.4.2.), e.g. A 1952 igagta-& 
kim-iku-& ukuSta-] angali-q ‘I saw the airplane coming down’, kim-iku-2 ukufta-l 
angali-ng ‘I saw it coming down’; igatta-% udaan ilaa ag-iku-& tuta-I qilagsi-q 
‘this morning I heard the airplane passing over here’, iga-ku-% tutaaguta-l angali- 
ng ‘then I heard it taking off’; En 1910 ada-an isugnaagta-ku-& ukuxtaqali-na-g, 
Au aya-an isugnaa@aayaxta-ku ukuftaqali-na-& ‘she saw her father hunting seal’ 
(J 64/87:27); En 1909 Qumnigin tayaguu ... asfaada-n malga-lix i-fa-ku-n 
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tutadagalinag nawa ‘a man of Q. repeatedly heard it told that there were outlaws 
around’ (J 46:1);A 1973 taanganang hagyanag liida-lakag ukuta-1 axtagali-ku- 
ng taangaqang [modem for taanganaq] ‘although I saw that what I was drinking 
did not seem to be clean, I drank it’. 

Like a temporal clause the report clause may also precede the nominal subject 
of the following verb: En 1909 ula-a qigna-fi-Rta-ku-%, Kanaagutu-m ukuugiim, 
tahlaan ad-a-n uyachti-qa-a ‘when Kanaagutuf noticed (saw) that there was a light in 
her house, he sent his slave there’ (J 43:32); En 1910malix aman Qatxaykusam laa 
ayukadaagiim, aaliisiim sadan saaku chmaxta-ku-&, ada-gan ukuftaqali-qa-a ‘and 
when Qatxaykusaf‘s son had gone out, his father saw him chase a king eider outside 
his harbor’ (J 73:29), cf. without the intervening subject Ea 1909 sa& chmaxta-ku-& 
ukugtaqali-ku-u awa ‘he saw that he was chasing a bird’ (J 8:5). 

Other report clauses that are like linked clauses, with application of the same 
rules of anaphoric reference, are A 1860 Yerusaliima-& alitxu-s imuta-ku-u uku- 
gu-chi ‘when you see Jerusalem surrounded by armies’ (Luke 21.20; E 1870 ... 
alitxun imutaftanaa ...) (cf. 3.2.2.3.);A 1952 aniqdu-m su-ku-ngis ukuftaangan 
afta-ku-ning ‘I saw the child taking them’; A 1950 inaqamis su-ku-un ukugtaa- 
agta-ku-u ‘he saw you yourself taking it’; Ea 1909 qaya-ku-m, kamgiim angadan 
agat-iku-ngin ukuStagali-ku-u awa ‘he saw that he was tall and put them on a 
level with his head’ (J 3:66). 

A complement in the report clause may have a reflexive suffix coreferential 
with the nominal or anaphoric subject of the following verb of perception, e.g. A 
1973 ixchi-ku-m aniqdu-un saygit mikaasa-ku-% ukuftaa-atta-ku-& ‘when he 
came home he saw that his child was playing with his (the man’s) gun’; Ea 1909 
igiim agalix txin u-ugan maayu-ku-m, ilkiigiim hata%-six, qusa-am yaaga-a adga- 
ku-un, sixsi-lix itxi-lix, it-iku-< ukugtagali-ku-u awa ‘he saw it coming against 
him, about to reach him, but then dodge him and hit the log above him, breaking it 
and knocking it down, and then going out’ (J 10:112). 

The subject of the report clause may also have a 3A suffix representing the 
outer subject of the sentence while the subject itself serves as the complement of the 
following verb in the above-mentioned sense (cf. 3.11.2.2.3, and 3.11.2.6.2.3.), e.g. 
En 1909 ula-am ilan ukaagalix, ugi-im chidagan txin quya-ku--aan, ugi-i aft- 
xada-agiim, amaan kaluka-am adan afafta-qada-agiim, it-iku-% ukugtakut 
nawa ‘when she got into her (3R) house and lay down beside her (3R) husband, she 
saw her (3A) husband get up (3R anterior), go up to that dish of his (3R) and then go 
out’ (J 49:20); A 1973 ayaga-gan ngaan tunu%ta-ku-u tuta-na-g-ulax ‘he did not 
hear what his (3A) wife was telling him (3A)’, lit. ‘his wife talked to him [but] he 
did not hear [her]’. 


3.15.1.1.2.2. Shared subject 

In Atkan and Attuan the report clause with a third person subject is like a 
linked clause (cf. 3.11.1.1.), the coreference of the subject with the subject of the 
verb of perception being marked by a reflexive pronoun as the object of the latter, 
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e.g. A 1973 tayagu-& txin ayfas hala-ku-m qahmig-iin chachi-lakan afta-ku-m 
txin uku&tanag ‘when the man had started (in his boat) and turned his head, he saw 
that he had (apparently) not shut his door’; Au 1909 agaliim maat'ag uku tutagaliim, 
hala-ku-m, kimagu-fi-Sta-ku tin ukunag ‘she felt (that there was) something be- 
hind her, turned her head and saw that she had a tail’ (J 87:26; A 1973 hitxi-Si-Rta- 
kuf txin ukuna%). Likewise 1.p.sg. A 1993 hiichiknaada-fi-ku-q ting ukunag ‘I 
got to see (as in a mirror) that I had gotten pimples’. 

In older Atkan the singular 3.p. subject of the report clause (in the passive) 
was marked by the enclitic reflexive pronoun +t (regular apocopation) followed by 
the enclitic dative +(ng)aan (cf. 3.11.2.4.1.), e.g. 1860 (confirmed 1973) anfagiika(t)- 
sxa-ku-%t-aan txin ukuum ‘when he (3R) saw that he was healed’ (Luke 17.15; E 
1870 participial txin kaangu-na-an, uku&talix); 1909 akugtaa(n) wa(an) 
tanadgusim hachagaan hi-ila-fa-ku-St-aan txin tutaaé(an) amunaan hixtal 
iZanafii ‘then he heard people (passive) calling him from the entrance to the village 
~ he said, it is said’ (J 77:85, likewise 149), but also, like the later construction, hi- 
ila-Ga-ku-& txi(n) tutakug ... ‘he heard himself being called’ (ibid. 153). 

In Eastern the reflexive object pronoun is enclitic (cf. 2.1.9.1.1.), here with- 
out apocopation, e.g. Ep 1941 ada-am uya-lga-ku-t[x]in ukugtanag aftanag ‘he 
saw that someone was coming towards him (lit. saw himself being come towards)’; 
En 1982-83 alaqaada@(a)-ku-Xtxin tuta-d(a)-na-Xtxin iistaku& ‘he said that he 
used to feel surprised’. The ending is frequently -kutxin, from -ku(m)+txin with 
regular deletion of the -m (see 1.4.2.), e.g. En 1910 ala-ku-m, itxi-@i-Rta-ku-txin 
uku&taqalinag ‘she turned her head and saw that she had a tail’ (J 55:34; so 
Jochelson’s original manuscript, in his edition of 1923 changed into -kuu, txin, 
likewise elsewhere; A 1973 hitxi-fi-Rta-ku-m txin ukugtanag); Ea 1910ulam ilan 
qangu-ula-ku-txin ukuku% awa ‘he found (saw) that he was being brought into a 
house’ (J 26:3); angali-% ku-um aqachgita-ku-txin ukugtalix ‘seeing that (being 
asleep) he had let the daylight come upon him’ (J 17:12); En 1949 tumhda-naat- 
sxa-Rta-ku-txin ukutaa aqalix (3.8.2.1.3.) ‘beginning to see that one (passive) 
tried to shoot him’; Eu 1910 agu& yalix, txin anikat-iku-txin tutagaliku ‘he be- 
gan to feel that the tide was coming up and that he got afloat’ (J 35:25). In Nikolski 
1984 the ending was disambiguated as -kum+txin (J 64:26, note a.), and according 
to consultants in Nikolski, Unalaska and Akutan 1974-1987 it is the equivalent of - 
ku-+txin. Possibly, however, -ku-txin was also reinterpreted as a pl.3R sg., cf. 
3.15.2.3. 

With a nominal object the report clause has the form of a linked clause with 
the subject and the complement shared with the following verb (3.11.2.3.1.),e.g.A 
yaasika-an sixi-l a&ta-ku-un ukugtanat ‘he saw that he had broken his box’, cf. 
hla-& yaasika-& sii-l afta-ku-& ukugtanat ‘he saw that the boy had broken the 
box’; A 1993 yaasika-ng sifi-] a&ta-ku-ng ukugtanaq ‘I saw that I had broken my 
box’ (better participial yaasikang sifil afta-na-ng ukuxtanaq); da-an afiisa-] afta- 
ku-un ukugtanag ‘he discovered that he had left his (artificial) eye’; Ea 19101a-am 
atuukix kayu-kix ikin sanaadaagusag ita-ku-kin [cf. 3.2.7.] ukuttaagiim ‘see- 
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ing that he had made the strength of his two sons exactly equal’ (J 17:18); Ea 1909 
Nawan-Alaxsxan uda anikatudagulux isix qasa-Rta-ku-din ukuStagalikun awa 
‘they saw that Unalaska Island had become very low [as seen from there] where they 
surfaced’, lit. ‘they saw that they surfaced making Unalaska Island sitting low in the 
water (being far away)’ (J 9:36). 


3.15.1.2. Participial report clauses 

These clauses are like other participial clauses except that.a personal subject 
is regularly marked by a suffix also in clauses with a specified or no complement, 
see examples above and A 1860 saga-na-chi ukulagaafta kungiin, E 1870 saga- 
chi ukulagaagta quliin ‘lest he find you sleeping’ (Mark 13.36); Eu 1909 ukudiga- 
an tusix ting ugutikuqing ‘I was glad to hear that you are in good health’ (J 37:1); 
A 1952 haada-na-ng tutakuq, Ek 1982 aadanang tutakugqing ‘I feel better (now)’; 
A 1952 uugli-lga-na-chix tutagtxichix ii? ‘do you hear that you are called to peace?’; 
A 1971 ting alifti-na-ng ukutagalikuq ‘I see that I’m getting old’; A 1860 
asfaafiisaqaam ilugaan txin angagiikani-na-an tutanax ‘she felt that she was 
healed from her illness’ (Mark 5.29; E 1870 likewise); A 1909 txin na(t)-sxa-maaya- 
na-an tutal aku&taan ‘when he felt that he was hurt at Jast’ (J 79:118); A 1952 
ataqadiidahlim hiiku-ula-na-dix uku%tanazulax ‘they did not see that happen to 
them (lit. being done to thus) even once’ (N.M. 2:36);A 1979 qa-na-ng sngaxtanaq 
‘I dreamed that I was eating’. 

Like participial clauses in general, a report clause may indicate a fact or state 
in different versions, e.g. 
Version (a) A 1950 igagta-& haqa-na-a ukuftanatt ii? ‘did you see the airplane 
coming ?’; A 1973 ugi-in haqa-na-a tutanagulax ‘she did not hear her husband 
coming’;A 1984 Tanaga agach angafina@inag hiilagta-na-a tutazalakaq ‘I have 
never heard it said that Tanaga had inhabitants’. 
Version (b) E 1870 aliya-m haqa-na-a ukuguum ‘when he sees the wolf coming’ 
(John 10.12; A 1860 aligxi& waagadakuf ukutada); En 1910 aman asxinuu 
ada-am txin ifta-na-a ukutalix ‘his daughter seeing [that] her father [was] call- 
ing her’ (J 60:18); A 1973 Piitrag hla-am ayfaasi-in su-na-a ukuxtanag ‘Peter 
saw his son taking his (Peter’s) boat’, with extraposition Piitra% ayfaasi-in hla-m 
su-na-a ukugtanag ‘Peter saw the/a boy taking his (Peter’s) boat’. 
Anaphoric En 1983 alagum chidagan asfafta-a uku-qa-ng ‘I found him dead on 
the beach’; A 1950 hiikux tayagux haqa-na-a ukufta-qa-a ii? ‘did those two men 
see him coming 7’; A 1973 ugi-i baqa-na-a tuta-ga-a ‘he heard her husband com- 
ing’; adu-na-a ukuXtaa-agnang anuxtaasa-qa-ng ‘I thought I would see how long 
it (the hair) could be’, lit. ‘it being long’; A 1952 hamaaga-na-ngis ukugaqaligas 
agtakus ‘they began to be seen coming’ (N.M. 3:66); su-na-ng ukuftal angali-in 
ii? ‘did you see me taking it 7” 

Or it may refer to a person or object, the subject of the clause, e.g. 
Version (a) A 1952 uda(m) nagan suna-% a-na-a ukuftat ii? ‘do you see the ship 
(being) out in the bay ?’ 
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Version (b)A 1952 haman alitxu-m agaliim haqaqali-qa-a ukuxtaqadanaxtxidix 
hiisagtanas ‘they said that they no longer saw the wartior[s] who had come after 
him’ (N.M. 3:93); A 1971 buchuunuka-m taangag itagan imuunan chaasxingis 
inka-na-a ukuftal angalig ‘I saw the barrel containing liquor [with] its cups hang- 
ing around it’ (cf. 3.3.2.3.3.). 

Version (c) A 1950 ayugiigin aita-ma-s uku&tanaxt if? ‘did you see those who 
went out 7’:A 1973 itaangis waafa-na-% ukugaaxt(az) ‘Jet’s see who arrives first’; 
Fa 1910 laam kayugan ikin sanata-na-kin ukugtaqaliigutakug awa ‘he began 
again to see how much strength he had given his sons’ (J 17:9); A 1952 kuum higa- 
na-s huzungis tutakum ‘he heard everything that was being said about him’ (N.M. 
3:74); hinga-an hla-m ngus hifta-na-ngis tuta-t ii? ‘did you hear what that boy 
said to me 7’, ngus higta-na-ngis tuta-ka-t ii? ‘did you hear what he said to me ?’; 
A 1973 Amrikaanchi-m atomic bomb ku-gaen itxi-qa-a ngiin ukuxtachfisxakut ... 
‘we were shown (lit. let to see) where the Americans dropped the atomic bomb’; E 
1870 Hama-an il-a-n angagixta-na-a kayux ukugtanax ‘they (two) saw where 
He lived’ (John 1.119; A 1860 as if anaphoric il Haman angagittanaa ukugakix). 


4.15.2. Clauses with verbs of knowledge 

The verbs of knowledge properly speaking are baqata- ‘to know’, in Atkan 
mostly negated hagata-lakan ‘to not know’, and A idaxta-lakan, Au iyagta-lakan 
‘to know’ (“to not ignore”), with the derivatives in -usa-(2.2.5.2.) haqataasa-(lakan) 
and idaftaasa-lakan. Verbs of similar meanings and constructions, to be treated 
apart, are E hafsaasa-, A hifsaasa- ‘to find out (about); to get to know; to realize’ 
and verbs of belief. All of these verbs also take nominal and pronominal objects. 


3.15.2.1. Clauses with the basic verbs of knowledge 
The constructions depend in part upon the tense relation to the matrix sen- 
tence and upon the negation of the latter, and there are also dialectal differences. 


3.15.2.1.1. Clauses in the present 

In Atkan the present is used in clauses both with a positive and with a nega- 
tive verb of knowledge, e.g. 1860 Hama-n hamangus aita-ku- idattaqadaamax 
“when they knew (learned) that He was there’ John 12.9; E 1870 participial Haman 
amaligan agtanaa hagsanan); 1950 ayangi-ku-% idaxtalakat [ii?] ‘did you know 
that it is foggy 7’; atxagiiguza-ku-q idaStalakaq ‘I am sure that I am right (lit. T 
know I am quite right)’; 1952 (old consultant) hinga-n tayagu-% angagina-s 
tunuftaasa-ku-u txin haqatalagaagan axtaku (younger consultant without txin) 
‘that man did not know what people were talking about him’, lit. ‘that man, [while] 
people were talking about him, did not know himself’, cf. 3.11.2.5.2. and 3.15.1.1,2.2.; 
1971 also tayagut angagina-s txin tunuftaasa-ku-s hagatalaka%; 1971 angagina-s 
hadaming ting tunuStaasa-ku-s haqatalakan aftanaq ‘T did not know what people 
were talking about me’; Piitra tayagu-% an@afina-s tunugtaasa-ku-u hagatalakat 
“Peter did not know what people were talking about the man’. 
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With a negative verb of knowledge clauses in -masu-ku- ‘perhaps’ are used. 
in Eastern as well as in Atkan, e.g. Ea 1909 alagum achidan angagi-% amasuku-% 
aqata-an-ulux ukuugiim ‘having seen [something] on the beach he did not know if 
was a person’ (J 7:3); Ep 1983 waafa-aqalta-m(a)suku-% aqata-Ika-ing ‘I don’t 
know if he came’; A 1973 lunamasuku& hagatalaka@ing I don’t know if he is 
reliable’; A 1937 kadim hadagaan Aligngus asafi-da-na-s amasukus hagatalakaq 
‘| don’t know if the western Aleuts formerly had names’; aniqdu& agaguun 
asalgisxadaqag amasukug haqatalakagq ‘I don’t know if a child used to be given a 
name when (as soon as) it was born’; A 1952 ana maasaa-aqang amasuku& 
haqatalakafing ‘I don’t know if Tcan do anything to it’. 


3.15.2.1.2. Participial clauses 

Participial clauses of various kinds are common in all the dialects with both 
positive and negative verbs of knowledge, e.g. En 1910 versions (a) and (b) aman 
wmniin ada-am asa(t)-sxa-qa-a aqatalix angunaa agaguum, txin asfa(t)-duuka- 
na-a agatalix ‘knowing that when his (3R a) nephew, knowing that his (3R b) father 
had been killed [by his uncle), grew up, would kill him (3R a)’ (J 54:28); En 1983 
iliktiming aakula-n-ulux afta-na-ngin agat-ku-ning ‘I know that they (the old- 
timers) were wiser than me’; En 1952 angafilix uladuukagta-na-ng-ulux 
aqatagalinaging ‘I began to realize that I would (apparently) not keep alive until 
morning’; En 1956 qanan sanag mata-lga-na-a agataatukug inga ‘he wants to 
know how much we (passive) have’; Au 1909 qagaayaa hnutataag ué-iiguta-na- 
an iyattalakagim mal ‘because he knew that he was going to take another trip to 
the East’ (J 81:33); A 1971 atxagi-na-an idatalakagq ‘I know that you are right’; A 
1952 ana-gan uqidusaa-aqa-a idaxtagulang ‘I know that his mother will bring it 
back’; A 1973 azaatat guuda% hamang a-qa-ng hagatazalakag ‘I don’t know 
how [lit. that] many years I was there’; angagina-s Piitrat tunutaasa-na-ngis 
hagatalakaq ‘I don’t know what the people are talking about Peter’ (cf. above 
3.15.2.1.1.). 

As usual, the clause may also refer to a person or an object, e.g. A 1971 
tayagu-m hada-am huya-na-a haqatanagulax ‘he did not know the man [who 
was] coming toward him’; A 1973 tayagu-m asxinu-u Unmagim kugan a-na-a 
ida&talakag ‘I know the man whose daughter lives (lit. is) at Umnak’. 

The generalized referent in version (c) of various types of participial clauses 
corresponds to an interrogative term in an independent sentence, e.g. A 1973 hingan 
ayfaasif agu-na-% haqatalakaq ‘I don’t know who (lit. the one who) built that 
boat’, cf. kiin hingan ayfaasit agunag ‘who built that boat ?’;a-na-an idagtalakaq 
‘L know who you are’, cf. kiin a&t ‘who are you ?’; En 1952.a-na-a agataatu-ku-ng 
‘| want to know who he is’; A 1952 higta-na-t haqatalakaq ‘T don’t know (under- 
stand) what you are saying’; ada-mis ngaan asata-qa-a idagta-hli-in-ulax ii? ‘do 
you remember (lit. still know) what name your father had for it ; A 1979 mal ii? 
hamama-na-ngis hagataza-qa-ning-ulax ‘I never knew what they were doing’; A 
1973 Piitra-m il-a-n a-na-a hagata-lakag ‘I don’t know where Peter is’, cf. Piitrat 
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qanang ag ‘where is Peter ?’; qula-ga-an ting aqlata-na-a hagata-lakag-ing ‘I 
don’t know why he got mad at me’; A 1971 mata-ka-ngiin haqa-na-ngis haqata- 
lakag-ing ‘I don’t know how (cf. 3.9.3.4.2.) he came here’. By contrast, the follow- 
ing sentence appears to be anaphoric: Ea 1970 ta8(a) il(a)n afia-q(a)-ng aqat(a)- 
Ka)kag-ing ‘but where (the place where) I was bom, I don’t know’ (-ng ‘it I’, refer- 
ence to the place where he was born, although unknown). 

The indefinite referent may be specified by asl- ‘something corresponding, 
anything’, e.g. Eu 1909 asla il-a-n tig-duuka-na-ng agatalakan ‘without knowing 
where to land (where I would be landing)’ (J 40:34); aslaan-ngaan txin u-duuka- 
na-a aqataguung-kum ‘If I had known when it would reach you’ (J 38:23). The use 
of an interrogative term, as in E 1870 kiin anaan haqatakuging ‘I know who you 
are’ (Mark 1.24), is a calque from Russian, in the modern language from English. 


3.15.2.1.3. Clauses in the dubitative 

The dubitative (2.1.9.5.) is used with a negated verb of knowledge in refer- 
ence to the present or to the future, e.g. En 1909 ukalgan saga-axta-an 
aqataftalakaqing ‘I didn’t know you were sleeping in here’ (J 44:12); A 1840 
asagaan a-ata-a hagatalakanka ‘not knowing that he was his cousin’ (VB 2:13); 
A 1952 hamang unglug malga-afta-a hagatalakagis ‘they did not know that there 
was a pinnacle there’ (N.M. 3:61); A 1973 atxagi-itta-ang haqatalakaq ‘I don’t 
know if I am right’; A 1952 haga-axta-a hagatalgalakagim txin waagatnag ‘one 
(passive) did not know if he would be coming but then he arrived’;A 1979 angagina- 
ngin haqa-& a-afta-ngin haqatanazulax ‘we did not know if our people were com- 
ing’; Ea 1910 ayagagi-duuka-atta-dix agatalaka@ix ‘they (two) did not know 
whether they were going to marry’ (J 17:30); Ea 1983, Eu 1984 ayaga®(i)duuka- 
ata-ang aqatalkaqing ‘I don’t know whether I’m going to be married’; Eu 1910 
igamanalix amaagaduuka-afta-ngin agatalakagning ‘whether they will arrive in 
good condition, I don’t know’ (J 39:34). 


3.15.2.1.4. Clauses in the gerundive, optative and intentional 

The use of the gerundive (of derivatives in -usa-) goes with the participial 
clauses (3.15.2.1.2.): A 1860 (accepted A 1971) Ngaan achuugi-isa-ag-dix 
hagataqangizulax, E 1870 Ngaan angdagsfi-isa-ag-din haqataqanginulux ‘they 
did not know what to answer Him’ (Mark 14.40). It is replaced by the intentional in 
A 1950 imis achuugi-isa-angan haqatalakaq ‘I don’t know what to answer you’, 
The use of the optative is unclear in A 1909 mahli-it-txidix hagatanilakan ‘not 
knowing what they should do’ (J 76:191). 

With hagata- in the sense of ‘know how to’ the intentional is used inA 1952 
tiihnam ukugaqaayulox huzugaan uku-a-agan haqata-lga-za-qa-& attakug ‘a 
knoll not seen [before] they (passive) always knew how to see (recognize for what it 
really was)’ (N.M. 3:20; passive of ... ukuugin haqatazanas). 
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3.15.2.2. Clauses with derivatives in -usa- 

In Atkan 1860, clauses with participial tenses (2.1.9,3.) were used with de- 
rivatives in -usa- like the present with basic verbs of knowledge (3,15.2.1.1,), e.g. 
adaluda-§-ulax-t, txin ida&ta-asa-z-ulax ‘we know that you are honest (tell the 
truth)’ (Mark 12.14, accepted A 1971; E 1870 tumaniin haqatalgakun, Hingaya 
adaludagultxin); Achixanam Aguugum hadagaan waaganaa a-f-txin, Txin 
idafta-asa-z-ulax ‘we know that you are a teacher come from God’ Gohn 3.2; E 
1870... waaganaxtxin tumaniin hagataasakun); txichi hamakus ala-ma-%-txichi 
Adachi txichi idatta-asa--ulax ‘your Father knows that you too need those [things]’ 
(Luke 12.30; E 1870 participial); Aguugu-% Moiseeyag asix tunuta-na-< idagta- 
asa-z-ulax ‘we know that God spoke to Moses’ (John 9.19, accepted A 1971; E 
1870 tumaniin hagatalgakun, Aguugut Muisiiyag asix tunu&tanag). 

In Eastern and later Atkan participial clauses are used, e.g. En 1983 amaan 
braataa a-na-ng aqata-asa-lix ‘knowing that I was her brother’; A 1950 (young 
consultant) waafaagutal aguun iming [= ngus] agii-aqaa idaStaasalakang ‘I know 
that he will give it to me when he comes back again’. 

Salamatov 1860 once used the conjunctive: ... slu& sagni-qada-lix idagta- 
asa-da-§-ulax-txichi ‘you know that summer is not (no more) far’ (Mark13.28; E 
1870 participial). 


3.15.2.3. Clauses with E hagsaasa-, A hifsaasa- ‘to get to know, learn; to realize, 
understand’ 

The predicate of the report clause may be in the present or is participial and 
has mostly the suffix -(%)ta- or the auxiliary a-Rta- ‘apparently’. 

Examples of the present: Eu 1909 atuung ulugtan maasa-fta-lakag-in, 
afsaasanagqing ‘I learned that six baidarkas were missing’ (J 40:66); En 1910 la- 
kin a-ta-ku-x afsaasaqali-qa-kix ‘(hearing that) he understood that they were his 
two sons’ (J 67:37); iltifingin algam iliigingin tistalix waafaasa-da-fta-ku-ngin 
asaasalix ‘understanding that he used to bring back their entrails calling them ani- 
mal entrails’ (J 74:9); maqdadix afatalix ata-qali-laafana-x a-Sta-ku-dix [En 
1984 -ku--txidix, cf. 3.15.1.1.2.2.] afsaasaamdix ‘when they realized that they 
had begun to dance with their breasts uncovered’ (J 63:5); A 1982 adalu-ula-l a- 
&ta-ku-£t hifsaasanag ‘he understood that he had been fooled’ (Eastern construc- 
tion without txin). Passive matrix verb in En 1910 Aglagam tukun asfatakug agsa- 
ala-lix ‘it being learned that he had killed the chief of. Aglagag‘ (J 72:39). Likewise 
E sixt- ‘to recognize’ in the passive: Eu 1909 ... Tanam Tugumaga asaftaa, aman 
agtakuf sixsxalix ‘we (passive) recognized that that was the (beach) called Land’s 
Beach’ (J 40:39). 

Participial clauses: En 1910 ana-gan Jaan a-Sta-na-a afsaasakan ‘his mother 
understanding that he was her son’ (J 74:33); tayagu-gan ma-ta-na-ngin afsaasa- 
kin ‘his men becoming aware of what (pl.) he was doing’ (J 57:5); En 1948 ili-ki-in 
tayagu-m angi-gan adu-na-a afsa-ala-agan [passive] amafu-uxta-n maayu-ula+ 
qga-n ‘one (passive) prepared a race to find out which of the men had the longest 
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breath’; A 1973 ayaga& aza% angaginat waan tanadgusi(m) kug(an) a-na-a 
hifsaasanaagnag ‘the woman wanted (lit. tried) to find out how many people there 
are in this village’; A 1952 hamaax ingachit aakin anuxta-na-x a-na-kix [cf. 
3.5.1.1] hifsaasaguun ‘if you notice any two who want to be a couple’ (1959:81, 
16 (15)). Salamatov 1860 used the simpler verb hitsa-ta- with the participle of a 
derivative in -usa-(3.14.4.1.): hama-kux imis agu-usa-qa-kix hifsatada ‘remem- 
ber (realize) that the two bore you’. 

Also the dubitative is found with this verb: Eu 1909 ... ifta-na-ngin adalu- 
ugta-a-yulux agsaasaangan ‘in order (for me) to find out whether he told the truth 
(lit. whether what he says is true)’ (J 37:10); A 1980 igagtat akiftal Attat wan 
nidilif hnuxtaamchix a8-iifta-chix akug [cf. 3.11.2.2.2.]hifsaasanaags gumakuq 
‘Twould like to know (lit. try to find out) if you are chartering a plane (in order to go) 
to Atka any time during this week’. 


3,15.2.4. Clauses with verbs of belief 

lu-usa- ‘to believe’ is used with a nominal or pronominal object and with 
clauses with a participial tense: A 1860 huzus ... manginachix agungis, ilgusamchix 
ag-na-txicix luusazaatxichix ‘believe that you will get.everything you ask for’ 
(Mark 11:24); with a participial clause: E 1870 ... husungin imchi a&sxaduuka- 
na-ngin luusadaachi ‘believe that all (you ask for) will be given you’ (ibid.); E 
1909 waagaduuka-na-a lousakung ‘J believe that he will be coming’; and, in the 
negative, with a clause in the dubitative: E 1870... amaagan anagin txidin agutangin 
a-ata-ngin luusaadalilakaqing ‘I do not even believe that anything (pl.) is hid- 
den’ (Acts 26.26). 

Likewise mangiyu- +usa- ‘believe’: A 1860 Aguugum hadagaan hit-na-&t 
mangiyuusakumas quliin, E 1870 Wakun hadangiin Txin Aguugum ilaan hi(t)- 
na-& a-Rta-na-an mangiyuxtakun ‘Therefore we believe that You came forth from 
God’ (John 16.30). 


3.15.3. Clauses with verbs of utterance and thought 

The principal verbs of utterance and thought are hi-, hifta- ‘to say, utter; to 
tell, order’, passive higa-, Au higu-, and anuxta-, E also anuta- ‘to think, suppose; 
to want, intend’, passive anuga-, with the derivatives in -usa- hiisa-, hiisaXta-, modern 
E iista-, Au hiista-, passive hiila-, hiillatta-, modern E iilta-, Au hiistalu-, and 
anuxtaasa-, F also, Au anutaasa-, passive anuxtaala-. Some other verbs with similar 
meanings and constructions are mentioned at the end of this section. 

These verbs may also have a simple nominal or pronominal object, e.g. E 
1909 asa-an ida ‘say your name’; En 1978 alqutan igtaltxin ‘what did you say ?’; 
A 1860, E 1870 txin hittakug ‘he is asking for you’ (John 11.28); A 1950 alqus 
anuxtal hingamatat ‘what are you thinking of ?”. The derivatives in -usa- have in 
addition a predicate noun (3,2.6.); e.g. E 1909 Imaan ting iistada ‘call me John’; 
Ep 1983 alquta anutaas(a)-ka-txin e? ‘what do you think it is 7” 

Direct speech in stories is frequently introduced by a sentence with a final 
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tunu- or tunuita- ‘to talk, speak’ and finished by hiisagta-, E fista- ‘to. say’ or a 
passive, e.g. En 1910 Qagaliingkin, ikin tunugakix. “Ting aqayagtalakan 
madagadix maadix,” ikin iisagakix. ‘When they (two) began to eat, he talked to 
them: “Without paying any attention to me do what you have always done before.” 
he said to them.’ (J 53:24-25); A 1909 ... tunugtakux tuta- ... “sug” hiisattakux 
tutaaklul ... ‘he heard them talking ...: “....,” he heard them say ...” (7 79:160-164), 

The form of a report clause depends both upon the tense relation and upon 
the subject relation to the matrix verb (the verb of utterance or thought). The form of 
the latter, basic or derivative in -usa-, correlates to some extent with the tenses, 
especially in Atkan, but there appears to be some free variation, especially in the 
modern language. 

When the subject of the report clause is the same as that of the matrix verb, 
it corresponds of course to a first person in direct speech. In general, the first person 
of direct speech is shifted to a reflexive third person when coreferential with the 
third person subject of the matrix verb. Thus sentences of any Jength may be marked 
from the beginning as indirect speech by the use of the reflexive third person, nota- 
bly by the enclitic reflexive subject pronoun, e.g. A 1952... tataam tayagug nagmax 
qangugaliigutal, ‘again a man started to come in (into the cave) to them (3R)’... 
hamaax sakang kimi-ku-St-aan, haman isxatanaam ilaan sakang tanam kugan 
higit-iku-St-aan, ‘(when) he (3R) went down from there, (when) he (3R) jumped 
down onto the ground from that one [the shelf] he (3R) was staying on,’.... aa-atta- 
ku-ft-aan. ‘when he (3R) just had ...,.... chunuka-am hadagaan txin 
maqaxtaagdagalikug, ‘although he (3A the man) did something [resistance] to him 
GR) from his (3R) neck, .... haang ilan anuusana-am ilabligan txin haaganinagt 
hiisatta-qa-a hiilagtazag. ‘he (3A) stopped right there where he (3R) threw him 
(3A), he (the referent of 3R) said (about him 3A), it is said (about him = 3R). (N.M. 
3:76). 


3.15.3.1. Report clauses in the conjunctive 

The conjunctive indicates contemporaneity with the matrix verb. The subject 
of the report clause is different from that of the matrix verb, a use opposite to the 
other uses of the conjunctive (see 3.9.).The matrix verb is regularly basic in Atkan 
(possibly also in Attuan), while it is more frequently a derivative in -usa- in Eastern. 
The use of the latter in Atkan (and Attuan) may possibly come from Eastern, the 
probable source of the apparent innovation (cf. 3.15.3.3.). 

Basic matrix verb in A 1973 sunat hagqa-l hiftanag ‘he said that the ship 
Was coming’ (he said “Sunag haqa-ku-&* “The ship is coming”); A 1984 inagamdix 
agitaada-dix hagal hiftanas ‘they said that their own (3R) fellows were coming’; 
A 1973 angaginas agiitazaqaning qimgitanu-ting hittazaa-amunas ‘the people I 
was together with used to say that I smelled of crab’; txichix chuhni-Iga-za-l hi<takus 
‘they said that they got shots’ (impersonal passive: “that one pricked them (3R)”);A 
1909 haman asagaan alitxuun agiital angagi-hli-masu-Sta-l anuxtaagan 
amunaan higtal ‘he thought that his (3R) cousin with his crew might perhaps be 
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still alive, he said’ (J 76:181); A 1973 ayaga-gan alqu-ku-m uqit-lakan hamamatea-! 
anuxta-qa-a ‘his wife wondered why he did not return’; A 1950 saalusmihliigan 
ag-s anuxtat ii? ‘do you think that it is going to turn nice again 7’; Au 1909 ... tin 
itkiig tin in’gi-] anuxtaka tin igatikuon ... ‘thinking that she released him (3R) in 
order to let him (3R) drop down he got scared’ (J 81:11); En 1909 agnakachi 
astayaxta-lix anuxtakin ‘thinking that he was trying to kill their (3R) chief? (J 
57:16); txin sagani-lix anuxtagaliigiim, beside txin safanilix anuxta-asa-qaliigiim 
‘as soon as he thought he fell asleep’ (J 41:19, 21); En 1952 kaangug tutaan aqa- 
lix (see 3.8.2.1.3.] nung iftaangan ‘when he said to me that he was feeling better’. 
Passive matrix verb in A 1952 Amrikaanchim sunaa a-l hi-ga-ku-g-aan ‘when it 
was said that it was an American ship’ (N.M.2:26), A 1973 ma-ting higazag ‘one 
says I do so’; Ea 1910 wakun ayagagaatukugtxinaan isxaasa-laka-txin ifa-na-n 
ngaan ixtaqalikus ‘told him (her father) about her (3R) being wanted for marriage 
but said not to be complete’ (J 20:12). 

Matrix verb in -usa- in EB 1870 Xristuusat Daviidam blaa a-lix 
hiisatadakun ? ‘do they say that Christ is David’s son ?’ (Mark 12.35; A 1860 X. 
D. blaa al hixtalix); Ea 1909 inaqaam uyaagaa iXta-ka-ting ngaan nung jisada 
“tell her for me that I tell [3.15.3.4.] her to fetch it herself” (J 10:59); Eu 1909 unugulux 
kalikatxin waagachtiduuka-I-txin anuxtaasaqalinaging ‘long ago [ began to think 
that you would send your notes here’ (J 37:29); En 1910 alqulix igiim tunu-lakan 
ngaan iistaagliigiim ‘when she asked him (lit. said to him) in vain why he did not 
speak to her (RY (J 53:31); En 1983 uda-n il-a-n amnagu-kan iista-ku-u ‘she 
said that the bays are numerous at it (the island)’ A 1860 taga lisuusam astaduuka- 
Jakan hiisataqaaulax ‘but Jesus did not say that he would not die’ (John 21.23; E 
1870 likewise); A 1952 agitaadangin anafiisif a-lakan anuxtaasazangis ‘his fel- 
lows think that he is not of any use’; Au 1909 aquung haga-ting anuxtaasal ting 
hingamaasanat ‘why do you think Tam coming (lit. thinking me to come in order 
to do what), doing that to me ?° (J 82:36). 


3,15.3.2. Report clauses in participial -na- 

The participial -na- indicates contemporaneity but includes phrases with the 
intentional (3.8.1.3.1.1.). The subject of the report clause is the same as that of the 
matrix verb. The latter is basic, in Eastern also a derivative in -usa- (cf. 3.15.3.3,). 

Basic matrix verb in A 1973 saahmlas uku-na-an higtakug ‘he said he 
found (was finding) eggs’; A 1952 ukuga-na-dix anuxtalakagis mal ‘for they did 
not think that they were seen’, ukuga-na-dig-ulax anuxtal ‘thinking that they were 
not seen’ (N.M. 3:36, 65); adam ... anagis maasaaka-na-an-ulax ngus hifta-qa-a 
‘the priest said to me that he could not do anything to it’ (1959:80, 16 (5)); uchiitilas 
ukugtal abmayaaftaagan ag-na-an higtanag ‘he said he would see and ask the 
teachers’ (ibid. 6); A 1973 chiidaan hikitiigan amasu-na-an apuxtal txin igatnat 
‘he was afraid of loosing his pet’, lit. ‘thinking he might possibly loose his pet he 
was afraid’; Au 1909 na(t)-su-na-an higtaku ‘he said that he was hurt’ (J 81:31); 
Av 1952 anaam tunugtaqaa tunuxtaasanaag-na-a-n anuxtakuun ‘he thought he 
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tried to speak [the language] his mother had spoken’ (1959:126, 33 (58)); En 1952 
kuum makutxin malix ngiin itta-kin, maqafi-chii-na-an-ulux ngiin ifta-qa- 
ngin ‘(he a) telling them (his men) that he (b) did what he (a) did to him (b), he (a) 
said to them that he (a) found him (b) all right’; En 1909 liidat igiim tuhni-Rta-na-a 
ngaan tuhni-ika-Rta-na-an anuxtaagiim ‘(she a) thinking that she (a) should make 
her (b) feel what she (b) had made her (a) feel’ (J 50:37); Ep 1941 alqusix Itidan 
kum maayufta-na-an anuxtaam ilan ‘wondering how he could own such things’. 
Passive in the sense of ‘we’: Eu 1909 uluxtan uku-fa-na-ngin-ulux ngaan i-fa- 
ku-m ‘when we told him that we had not seen any baidarkas (he left)’ (J 40:65). 

Matrix verb in -usa- in E 1870 tafa ukugagi-na-chi hiisattakuxtxichi ‘but 
you say that you see (are seeing)’ (John 9.41, A 1860 hita-); En 1910 saga-na- 
ftxin-aan sagatuuqi<ta-na-an iisanag ‘he said that he had been sleeping and had 
slept for a long time’ (J 48:49); aman ugiin igamananulux maasalix agiisa-nag a- 
ta-na-an anuxtaasalix ‘thinking that she must have done wrong to her husband 
abandoning him’ (J 64:10); Au 1909 ayagagan isug qaatu-na-an naa hiistakuu 
‘his wife told him that she wanted to eat seal’ (J 84:2). 


3,15.3.3. Report clauses in participial tenses : 

Report clauses with a predicate in a participial tense (2.1.9.3) have the form 
of final clauses. The subject may be different from or the same as that of the matrix 
verb. The latter is regularly a derivative in -usa-, passive -ula-. 

E.g. A 1973 suna-& kidug-na-% anuxtaasakug ‘I think that the ship sank’, 
cf, suna& kidux-s anuxtakuq ‘I think that the ship is sinking’; A 1860 unuqus asix 
Haman haqa-& anuxtaasanas ‘they thought that He came (went) with others’ (Luke 
2.44; E 1870 Hamaya awaagin asix aygaxsix, anuxtaqakix); En 1909 adaan txin 
aniqdugtakum, tiflag txin sismiigan ag-na-2 igiim listada-na-% anuxtaasaqalinat 
‘she began to think that her father, when she was a child in his house (lit. when he 
had het as child), used to say that [one day] an eagle would help her out’ (J 49:33); 
En 1910 asfaitagalikugtxin-aan. qafanaasada-amin ag-na-Stxin iistadanagtxin 
‘you used to say that when you were dead you were going to have celebrations’ (J 
71:8); A 1952 angalif ama amgif safa-na-% a-fta-na-ftxidix hiisaftanas 
hiilaStazadas ‘they must have slept day and night, they said, it is said (about them)’ 
(NM. 3:99); hamakus alitxwm agaliim ayRanaa, ukudigal tanat adaafaasa-na-s 
anuxtaasa-$-ulat-txidix hiisatta-na-s hilagadas - ilangis, huzuhlingis, ilangis 
ukudigal tana% adaaaasa-] anuxta-qa-dig-ulax [3.15.3.1.] hiisa%taza-qa-ngis 
hiilagadas ‘those warriors who came after him, they did not think that they got 
ashore safely, they said, it is said - they did not think that all of them, (maybe only] 
some of them got ashore safely, they used to say, it is said’ (N.M. 3:94). Passive A 
1952 angaginam managan ilaan su-ga-qada-qa-% ngiin hiilagtaagdagalikus ‘al- 
though the people were told that they were no longer forbidden to do (lit. kept from) 
what they wished’ (N.M. 2:28); A 1973 suna& tingin udaanuusaagutaa-ag-na-& 
hiilagakugaan ‘when it was said that a ship would take us over here again’. 

There are traces in oldAtkan and in Attuan of constructions like linked clauses 
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(cf. 3.15.1.1.2.); A 1860 kugaan mangiqagiifan aqamas, timas maasa-aka-ft 
Txin anuxtaasakus ‘whatsoever we ask about, we think (about You) that You can 
do to us’ (Mark 10.35); Au 1952 ataga qavam aliga ayaxtal qa-na-% tin hiistanag 
hiilugugas ‘she rolled rocks upon one male sea lion and ate it, she said, it is said’;... 
agiichagingul iim aaluniftaasa-na-f tin hiistanag hillugugag ‘she had nothing 
else to laugh at, she said, it is said’ (1959:125, 33 (23, 28)), thus tin rather than 
enclitic -t, as in A 1909 ... ukugadazuukagulax-t ngaan hiisaxtalka ‘saying to 
him that he would not fail to come and see him’ (J 76:127); A 1952 .. tutal 
hagumatagqaliza-na-&t hiisagtanag ‘(when ...) he began as if to hear (him coming), 
he said’ (N.M. 3:89);A 1973 hlam Ivaan asafta-&t [or asafta-na-an, see 3.15.3.2.] 
ngaan hiista%taqaa ‘the boy told him that his name was (lit. he had as name) John’. 

Exceptional basic matrix verb (cf. 3.15.3.2.) in En 1909 Sagum kugan 
makiniin gumagali-qa-txin ngaan ifta-kan ‘Sagug told him what he had planned 
to do to him’ (J 45:21); A 1952 ilan agut-xa-an hifta-atu-qa-a-ulax ‘he did not 
want to tell where he hid it’; A 1973 haman uuquchiingig diikaku% mal, ulaa 
hnu-ga-za-@-ulax ngus hixtanag ‘he told me that because that fox was mischie- 
vous, his house was never visited’. 


3.15.3.4. Report clauses in the optative 

Report clauses in the optative correspond to direct speech in the optative 
(2.1.9.4.1.), imperative or prohibitive (2.1.9.6-7.). The subject is thus different from 
that of the matrix verb, which may have a dative complement (2.1.6.1.3.) in reference to 
it. The matrix verb is regularly basic but in Eastern also a derivative in -usa-, passive 
-ula-, is used. 

Basic matrix verb in A 1950-52 uchiitilat hadaam huya-aq hifta-ku-% 
‘the teacher told me to come to him’; hadaam huya-a%-t[ag] hifta-ku-u ‘he (a) 
told him (b) to come to him (a)’; ilamiim aga-lagaaq hifta-ku-X ‘he told me not to 
go away from him’; igiim taya-aq higta-qa-ngis hinga ‘he asked me to buy them 
for him’; slu-kin changa-lga-] hamaax igu-lga-afta-& hiftal ‘telling a man (pas- 
sive) to go in after them and pull them out from there’ (N.M. 3:74); A 1909 hawa 
ma-aqa-t higta-1 hanga-chi(t)-sxa-I angali-s managt ‘you did what you were 
sent up to do’, lit. ‘being sent up [the orderer] telling what for you to do” {3 79:259); 
A 1860 lisuusam qaaé-a ngaan a%-sxa-agta hiqaa ‘Jesus ordered that she should 
be given [something] to eat’, E 1870 Hamaan hamaya gachfisxa-axta hiqaa ‘He 
ordered her to be fed’ (Luke 8.55); En 1910 tayagutxin itxadagumchi, amaagan 
maayum malganangin usungin taxsa-aXta-n ixtalix, itachtinag ‘telling his men 
when they went out to take along all of the things that were there, he sent them out’ 
(J 48:65); Au 1952 haya-am uya-aq hiftal ‘he told me to come to him’; Au 1909 
alagiit tin uya-aq higtakugaa mal ‘because he told me to invite you to cut whale’ 
(J 82:37). 

With dative A 1840 ... qagangudagan aygag-iitta ngaan higtalka ‘telling 
her to walk eastward ..” (V B 3:4);A 1973 tayagum chidagiim txin unguti-ift[a%] 
ngaan hiftaqaa ‘the man told him to sit down beside him’; braataan saygit igiim 
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chiya-a&t{a%} ngaan higtanag (not *hiisaftanag) ‘he told his brother to reach him 
his (3R) gun’; A 1952 had-a-n huya-aqa-an imis hiftaangan afta-ku-ng ‘I told 
you to go to him’; aniqdu-m su-lagaaqa-ngis ngaan hifta-qa-ning ‘I told the 
child not to take them’; ma-aqa-t iim higta-qa-ning maza% ‘he does what I have 
told him to do’; Eu 1909 qan(a)ng uliik()n igtim a&ta-ata-& ngaan iqaa awa ‘he 
told her to give him his boots’ (J 34:49); Au 1952 haqa-a-t naa higta-ku-ng ‘I told 
him to come’; su-lagaaga-a naa hixta-ku-ng ‘I told him not to take it’. 

A passive matrix verb does not change the person relation to the report clause 
(cf. 3.4.3.3.), e.g. A 1950-52 hamaanu-ufta-s [optative rather than intentional] 
higagta-ku-s mal hamaanuhlif mal ... ‘because they were told to go out there they 
went there and ..” (1959:79:11 (14-15)); hamahlifta-lagaaq hifaa-afta-ku-q ‘I 
was told not to go there’; hamaanu-lagaaxta-% ngaan higa-qa-& ‘he was told not 
to go there’; A 1909 maasa-aqa-a ngaan hifal ‘being told that he could have (lit. 
do so to) him’ (J 76:117); Au 1909 tin igata-laguu-t naa higul ‘being told not to be 
scared’ (J 81:15). 

Matrix verb in -usa-, e.g. En 1909 amaan ilaan sulgaqaam ilan af-sxa- 
a&tag iistakan ‘saying that he should be put back to where he had been taken from’ 
(3 46:29); Eu 1984 ayuxta-l(a)gaaxta-g-aan [enclitic ngaan] iistakuu ‘he told him 
not to go out (in his boat)’; En 1983 amaya suxtanaagi-I(a)gaaging kayux nung 
iistaqaa ‘he also told me not to try to hold it’; Au 1909, half direct speech: maguun, 
iim haqataasa-aga-a, Qaglaafim naa hiisattakuu ‘well, let her [= you] come 
here to him [= me] with him, Raven said to her’ (J 82:40). The Atkan use in 1950 su- 
lagaaga-ngis ngiin hiistaa-a%ta-ku-ning ‘I told them not to take it’ is probably 
Eastern (hiista- = A hiisata-) for Atkan hixta- (so 1971). Passive En 1975 nugig- 
aan [enclitic ngaan] anuusa-kan amakayux uugluuda-kan amakayux ahyaaku- 
Ka)gaaqing nung iiltaqag ‘I was told not to throw rock[s] at it nor spear or dart’. 


3.15.3.5. Report clauses in the intentional 

A report clause in the intentional has normally the same subject as the matrix 
verb (cf. 3.10.1.1.) and the latter is basic, e.g. A 1952 txin su-chxi-igan anuxtanaz 
axtakug& ‘he decided to surrender’, lit. ‘thought of letting himself be taken’ (N.M. 
3:75); A 1973 uging asxal, asta-agan ting hittachtiku% ‘when my husband was 
dying and had me {called to] say that he was dying’; En 1910 aman ayaga saga- 
lagaagan anuxtagalinag ‘that woman did not want to sleep’, lit. ‘wanted not to 
sleep’ (J 69:21); Au 1952 tin aguti-it hiXtanaa ‘saying that she was going to hide’ 
(1959:125, 33 (10);A 1950-52 tayagum qilagan iming [= ngus] ag-iifan hittaqaa 
‘the man said that he would give it to me tomorrow (the next day)’; ma-amis 
hiftaamis aftanat mada ‘do what you have said you’ll do’; ilan agii-agnaan 
[3.15.3.2.] hifta-afan anuxtalakaga ‘he didn’t want to say where he was going to 
putit’;A 1909 asagaan ngaan ahmata-asa-Xta-adahli-igan anuxtalka haqaasalka 
gumanaan ngaan hiftalka ‘(he a) saying to him (b) that, wanting to ask him (b) 
about his (a) cousin (c), he (a) was bringing him (c)’ (J 76:33); En 1910 quliin-iin 
lang asfahnaa ilaan afsaasa-akangan anuxtakung ‘I want to learn from her why 
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she killed my son’ (J 69:71); Ea 1909 asga(t)-lagaakagan anuxtagalisxa[n] [Eu 
1984 anuxtaaflikan], asatikuu awa ‘although thinking that he might not kill her, 
he killed her’ (J 3:97). 

Passive Ep 1941 maasaqadalix aguun wakun ayuqdaaxtxin amayux iqaan 
igiim angaalalix tana(t)-sxa-agan iftana% ‘when he died he asked to be buried 
together with his spears and baidarka’; A 1952 txin kidu-Iga-lagaafan anuxtaza& 
‘he does not want himself to be helped’, lit. ‘he wants himself not to be helped’; A 
1860 Txin ahma(t)-sxa-agan anug-a-na-an idaxtalagaam ‘knowing that they (pas- 
sive) wanted to ask Him’ (John 16.19). Only in the last instance the passive removes 
the subject shared by the report clause and the matrix verb (anug-a- passive of anux- 
ta-), cf. 3.4.3.3.1. end. 

Matrix verb in -usa- in En 1910 ingakux aqadguusikin sayumixta-aftag 
[3.15.3.3.], agalan a-kan amgif-jikagan ngaan iista-kan, asix txin iqyagit-xa-a 
‘telling him to pull his paddle fast {and saying] that he would be behind him and 
keep guard, he paddled off together with him’ (J 68:15); Ea 1974 asfas-a8(a)n 
anuxta-asa-kan, but 1952 (same speaker, same story) asfas-(a)kagan anuxta-kan 
‘wanting to kill him’. 

The following instances are exceptional or special. The subject of the report 
clause is the outer rather than the inner subject of the matrix verb in Eu 1909 (trans- 
lation from Attuan) Hiyaganang ayuxtalix angalikum, tixsix akum, chikiida-gan 
Iygan-Ilagna-m asix gakan, qilagan txin asix Qixtikat tanaada-agan saga- 
akagan ita-qa-a ‘when H. had spent the day away in his baidarka and had landed, 
his brother-in-law I., while eating with him, requested (lit. said) him to go visiting 
Q. with him the next day’ (J 85:8). An auxiliary (cf. 3.8.1.3.1.) could be inserted in 
En 1910 ugi-im as%as-agan [Eu 1984 + ai-six] itta-kan, .» amaanu-lagaagta-% 
ngaan iistagali-qa-a ‘saying that her husband was going to kill him [3.15.3.1.], she 
told him not to go there’ (J 53:13); A 1950 slachxizat haqa-agan [saganag] 
anuxtaasakug ‘I hope that good weather will come tomorrow’, cf. A 1973 slachxizag 
malga-adahli-ika-% anuxtaasakugq ‘I hope that it will be (lit. could even be) good 
weather’. 


3.15.3.6. Other matrix verbs 

Participial clauses go also with verbs like the following: A 1973 ting akiigasa- 
na-an igiim sakaafata-asa-ma-hli-masu-lakag-im mal ‘for he was probably wor- 
ried (lit. not calm) also for taking me along’; qulingiin ting aqla%tanaa ngaan 
ahmayaaxta-lakan a-qa-ng amta-asa-ku-ng ‘I regret that I did not ask him why 
he is mad at me’; sanat ngaan akiisa-qa-ng ugunu-qa-ng axtakug ‘I’ve forgotten 
how much I paid for it’; En 1949 magungiin iftamanaduuka-na-ning 
aan’ gilakaada-asa-lix ‘thinking over whether the things I’ll be doing will be good’ 
(for-iin cf. 3.9.2.3., 3.12.1.2.); Eu 1909 Kasakam-tanaa nung tanaada-chii-duuka- 
na-an un’ gita-lix ‘hoping that you will let me visit Russia’ (J 38:31); En 1910 ada- 
an ... txin safani-na-a achifi-gali-na-% ‘he waited for his father to fall asleep” (J 
74:49). 
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Clauses in the optative or intentional go also with verbs like the following: A 
1952 maagning ngus hixta-axt txin haya-kuq ‘I ask you to tell me how to do’; En 
1983 txichi chagi-iqing aya-gu[ngin} ‘when they asked me to massage them’; A 
1973 awa-ang[an] haya-hli-ku-q-aang mal ‘for I asked for work (lit. for me to 
work) ...; Au 1909 Qalgaag-im uku-uga-a qungas ‘making it ready (accessible) 
for Raven to find it’ (J 81:5); Ea 1909 aman Miichim Aliiguu umla-attag amgi(s)- 
qali-ku& ‘he watched for M.A. to wake up’ (J 8:28). See also 3.8.1.4.5, and 3.10, 


3.15.4. Clauses with verbs of question 

The verbs of question are A, Enu ahmat-, Eupab, Au hamat- (later E amat-) ‘to 
ask (person); to ask about’ and ahmayaaf-ta-, hamayaat-ta- ‘to ask, question (per- 
son); to ask about; to ask for’, used also with a nominal object, e.g. Ea 1910 asang 
nung amanag ‘she asked me my name’ (J 4:11); Eu (Au) 1909 Maagunaagim 
manangin ngaan ahmayaagtakan akuu ‘he asked him about I.’s doings’ (J 85:43). 
The report clause, which corresponds to a direct yes/no question (see 2.1.9.1-3.) or 
to a sentence with an interrogative word (2.1.8.), is in the dubitative (2.1.9.5.). 

The verb of question has mostly a dative complement in reference to the 
subject of the report clause, e.g. En 1983 Unangam tunuu aguxtada-agta-ang 
nung ahmayaaxtanag ‘she asked me if I spoke Aleut’; A 1952 qilagan ayuxta-agan 
a-aita-a ngaan ahmayaaxtakung ‘I asked him if he would go out tomorrow’; txin 
kiduuq anuxta-afta-a ngaan ahmayaaxtaqang ‘I asked him if he wanted me to 
help him’; tayafu-m su-ufta-ang ngus ahmayaaxtaagan afta-ku-u ‘the man asked 
me if I had taken it’; En 1936 A.C. asix kayux chuhnida-lga-afta-n ngiin 
ahmatadagalilaaganag ‘he was asking us whether I and A.C. were getting poked 
also’; En 1909 alqulix chngatu-txagi-da-afta-a-yulux ngaan ahmatxaa amaan 
ilgaagum ‘the octopus asked him why he never got any sea otter’ (J 47:4); A 1979 
itaygim alquu ala-agta-ang ngus ahmayaaxtaku& ‘he asked me which part of 
the reindeer I wanted’; En 1983 qanaagan Araapam ayagaa uku-uta-ang nung 
ahmayaag-a-qa-& ‘I was asked from where I had gotten a Negro wife’; Ep 1941 
Kaangiidaa alqutan makuftxin-ngaan waagalix ingama-afta-a ngaan 
amasxaqai ‘K. was asked what he did that (= why) he came back’. 

Without the dative Eu 1909 kayux uluftan ukuga-agta-ngin ahma- 
yaaxtanag ‘he asked if we (passive) had seen any baidarkas’ (J 40:64); En 1983 a@i- 
ila-agan a-afta-an ahmayaaxtanag ‘he asked if he was going to be left (there)’; 
amaya amaan kugaan, kamxam ulagan kugaan tununag tuta-qa-a a-afta-a, 
agitaasaning ahmayaaxta-qa-ng ‘I asked the others (about him) if anyone had 
ever heard him say things about the church’; A 1973 kiin agiital ayuxtaa-afnag a- 
atta-a ahmayaaxta-qa-ng ‘I asked him with whom he was going out’ (here ngaan 
is probably possible). 

Exceptionally, the report clause comes last in En 1909 ahmati-ku-u, aman 
uyu-un ukufta-afta-a-yulux ‘she asked him if he had not seen her (3R) brother’ (J 
41:30); ama-an tayagu-m ahmat-xa-a alquiix aygag-lifta-a ‘the man asked her 
why she was out walking’ (J 62:6). 
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Also a participial report clause is possible: E 1909 aslaan ngaan (aslaanaan) 
waafa-duuka-na-a amachaa, Au 1909 hala (halagaa) maagaag-u-na-a naa 
hamachaa, A 1973 aslagaan waagaa-ag-na-a ngaan ahmachada ‘ask him when 
he is coming’; A 1973 hingan tayagu-% ayfaasit agu-qa-a ahmayaataaxt ‘ask 
[who] the man [is who] built the boat’, 

The dubitative goes also with other matrix verbs, e.g. A 1952 hamang a- 
agta-an ukuftanaafs angaligq ‘I tried to see if you were there’; A 1973 aySa-aka- 
hii-ifta-ngis ukugaa-aqas ‘we (passive) will see if it (the watch, pl.) can still go’; A 
1952 duura magqafi-itta-a-yulax tagaa-agtakug ‘I tried if the dory was all right’; 
Au 1952 mang ul maaga-afta-a hacha@i-ing usiting ‘I’ll stay here waiting until 
he comes’; Eu 1910 baabkam matatanangin ngaan idaa, aniqdufi-igta-a alix 
aniqduft-ifta-a-yulux ‘the midwife tells her how it is, whether she has a child or 
not’ (J 36:1). See also 3.15,.2.1.3. 


3.16. Sentence connections 

An Aleut sentence may contain an unlimited number of clauses, in the actual 
material recorded on cylinder or tape from one to some fifty clauses (in the dictated 
texts the sentences are generally shorter), connected in the ways described in 3.9-15. 
A formally defined Aleut sentence may thus have the character of a paragraph, and 
a couple of sentences may make up a story or an account of some length (e.g. Au 
1909 J 83; A 1952 1959:82, 21). 

Apart from the marginal nominal and deictic sentences (3.1.2-3.), an Aleut 
sentence has normally a final verb marked for tense and mood in relation to the act 
of speech (for exceptions see 3.10; 3.11.4.; 3.15.4.). In some of the texts the sen- 
tences are marked also for type of discourse. In the personal Attuan account of a fox 
hunt (J 80) every sentence ends with qan’gaanaq ‘I did last winter’. In one of the 
Attuan traditional Raven stories (J 82) the storyteller lets the person of the story tell 
his own story, ending every sentence with ... amu-na-an higta-I higanafii ‘he said 
that he had ..., it is said’ (-fi ‘?”). The Atkan storytellers of 1909 (J 76-79) used the 
same device, ending most sentences with ... amunaan hiftal ifanaéii or the like. 
(The Eastern storytellers used this device more sparingly.) Atkan Cedor Snigaroff in 
his historical accounts 1952 (N.M.) ended nearly half of his sentences with 
hiila&ta(za)da-f/-s ‘it is usually said about him (it) / them’. 

The resumption of the story or account in the following sentence is frequently 
marked in some specific way. 

(1) In the older texts a sentence frequently starts with a repetition of the last 
statement of the preceding sentence, e.g. Ea 1909 ... anaadak(i)x angakux nawa. 
Angalix, ... ‘... his parents set out. Setting out, ..” (J 1:11-12); ... aamgit usun 
kitmid(a)& awa. Kitmilix ... ‘... it staunches any kind of bleeding. Staunching ..” (J 
5:13-14); Eu 1909 ... ngaan amasxaqa%. Amasxakum away tununat ‘... he was 
asked. Being asked, he responded’ (J 34:80-81); A 1909 ... txin ini&sitaa$(an) 
amunaan higtal igana@ii. Txin inigsil ngaa(n) tunugtalka, ... ‘he was happy - he 
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said, it is said. Feeling happy he said to him ..? (J 76:241-241); Au 1909 oi gii< 
amunayix hittal higanafii. Ixs angalikun, ... ‘they began to go home - they said, it 
is said. When they were coming home ..” (J 82:25-26). The repetition may have a 
suffixal anaphoric reference to a complement of the preceding sentence, e.g. A 1909 
hakaan ukalga(n) takuga(n) hadan hangaaga(n) amunaan higtal iganagii. Had- 
a-n hanga-I-ka angali-in maasal, ... ‘he went up to the village chief up there - he 
said, it is said. Having gone up toward him ..” (J 76:25-26). But the reference may 
also be left unmarked, c.g. A 1909... maagan alitxuun agiita(]) txi(n) hafsagqaliigan 
amunaan hital iZanafii. A giita-] hafsaqali-t angali-f-t-aa(n), ... ‘... together with 
his crew he got ready to do it - he said, it is said. When he got ready together with 
[his crew], ...” (J 79:263-264). 

(2) Another frequent device of resumption is the use of some form of the 
anaphoric demonstratives hinga, hawa, hama (modern E without the h-), Au taga, 
tama (2.1.7.), for example a nominal determiner such as in Ea 1910 Amakux ayagax 
«« ‘Th(os)e two woman’ (J 17:131), A 1952 Hawakus angaginas ‘Those people’ 
(N.M. 3:104); a local adverb as in Au 1909 Hiing angalil ‘spending the day there’ (I 
82:7), A 1952 Hamaax naanul ‘going west from there’ (N.M. 3:100); or a verbal 
form, e.g. E Hingam(a)talix, A Hingamatal ‘doing or being so’. A demonstrative 
verb may have one or more suffixes specifying the temporal or modal relation be- 
tween the sentences, e.g. Ea 1910 Agumta-li-Sta-ku-g-aan ‘While he was still like 
that, He was like that until ..’, Amamta-aqalta-ku-m ‘After a while’, lit. ‘Having 
been like that for a while’ (J 10:94, 98); A 1952 Haguma-asa-afdagali-ku-dix 
‘However’, lit. ‘although they (3R) did so to them’ (N.M. 3:49). There may be two 
demonstrative forms, e.g. A 1909 Hagumata-qada-I hawa-ax tanaanulix ‘After 
that, when they were approaching land’, lit. ‘Having finished being like that, going 
from there toward land’ (J 79:105); A 1952 Hama-ax hiisagtal hamama-hli-kus 
‘After a while’, lit. ‘going on from there (then) they were like that until ..? (N.M. 
3:21, 55). This device may also be combined with the preceding one, the preceding 
sentence ending with a demonstrative verb, e.g. Eu 1909 ... hingamtagq(a)linag. 
Hingamatalix, ‘that’s the way he was. Being in that way ...’ (J 34:38-39); A 1909 
wa(n) ayagaadahlit haladalakan hingamataa(gan) amunaan higtal ifanagii. 
Hingamatal ... ‘the woman, too, did never turn around (in that way) [toward him] - 
she said, it is said. So (being) ...’ (J 76:44-45), 

(3) The verb ma- ‘to do/be so’ with derivatives has a more general continu- 
ing function. The very frequent conjunctive malix, A, Au mal, may thus be trans- 
lated as ‘and’ (see for example J 41 and 48). It may be combined with the other 
devices, e.g. Eu 1909 ... txin iqafina. Mal(i)x iqagilix ... ‘he started paddling. So 
he paddled ...’; away ingaag(a)n ayagas(a)qaa. Maasak(a)n ayugasakan, ... ‘set 
out with him from there. So (doing to him) setting out with him ...’ (J 34:122-123, 
185-186);A 1952... txidix ilaftal angafiqalinas aftanas. Matal hamamatal txidix 
ilaftal angagil ... ‘... had started to live in friendship. Living in such friendship-with 
each other ...’, lit. ‘Being so (such) being that way being friendly to each other liv: 
ing’ (N.M. 3:1-2), In conversation it is used as an affirmative answer, 6.g. A’ 
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Hamahligan al agumis, agu@agima-za-kt ii? - Ma-za-q. ‘When you are there [as 
stated], do you look for food on the beach too (-ma-) ? - ] do.’ (-za- ‘usually’). 

(4) The verb a-, Au u- ‘to be’ leads rather to a new point or indicates a con- 
trast. The conjunctive alix, A al, may be translated ‘so, then’ (e.g. J 5:2, cf. 8, 18, 
32), but it may also come close to the particle taga, A ta& ‘but, however’ (also 
‘now!; welll’), e.g. A 1952 Al haman, tat haman, tukug, ... ‘But he (lit. that one), 
but he, the chief, ...’ (N.M. 3:75). In the present it has a subject marker and may have 
derivational suffixes specifying the temporal or modal relation between the sen- 
tences, e.g. A 1952 Aku& haman amgignag, ... ‘But the watchman ... (N.M. 3:91), 
Akus, ... ‘But they’ (ibid. 94), A 1909 Aku&taan ... ‘Then he (3R) ..” (J 77:85); Eu 
1909 A-hli-kugaan away ngaan tunuga, “Then, however (lit. it was until), some 
(passive) said to him’ (J 34:152); A 1952 A-hli-kus ... ‘Then they (saw ...)’ (N.M. 
3:14), A-hli-kuz-iin ... ‘Then (they until) ...’ (ibid. 3), A-hli-kugt-aan ... ‘As (ong 
as) he (3R) ...” (ibid. 92), A-a@dagali-kus ... ‘Nevertheless they ...’ (ibid. 25), A- 
Rtagali-kus ... ‘However (they) ... (N. .M. 2:43).A new point is frequently introduced 
by the anterior or conditional of a-qada- ‘after having’, e.g. 3R sg. E Agadaagiim, 
A Aqadaam, or Aqadaguun “Then (s)he’ (e.g. J 3:39, 76:224). 

The transitive a-asa- ‘to be (do) with/to’ is used correspondingly, e.g. A 1952 
Aasa-l angangis ‘And/But another party’ (N.M. 2:2); Ea 1909 Aasa-kan taangag 
nung uyaqaa ‘Treating (lit. Being/doing to) it he brought me water’ (J 5:23); A 
1909 Aasa-I-k(a) aqaan maasal ‘Having made it [ready]’ (J 77:54); A 1952 Aasa- 
kug kugan .. ‘And at it ..” (N.M. 1:6), Aasa-nas agudix ‘When they (3R) had done 
it (ibid. 37); Aasa-qada-amax ‘After they (3R) had done that’ (N.M. 3:59). 

(5) Temporal adverbials (3.7.) naturally connect a sentence with the preced- 
ing. Among them is the ablative E agalaan, A agalagaan ‘after that, later’, with no 
further anaphoric reference, e.g. A 1952 Agalagaan tataam chiilul agudix ... ‘Later, 
having again returned (they kept coming out)’ (N.M. 3:32, cf. 71, 77). This appears 
to be a shortened version of device (1), cf. A 1952 .. tanat hadangin chiilunat 
hiilagtazag. Chiilv-qa-am agalagaan ... ‘... he returned to his islands, it is said. 
After he had returned [ef. 3.14.4.4.2.] ..” (N.M. 3:28-29). 
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4, Aleut sentence structure compared with Eskimo 

Aleut and the Eskimo languages — Alaskan Yupik, Siberian Yupik, and Inuit 
— have in common important structural features and a large body of lexical and 
grammatical morphemes and appear to be later forms of the same proto-language 
(updated views in Bergsland 1986, 1989, 1994, 1997b; Fortescue, Jacobson, Kaplan 
1994), Aleut, however, has a simplified morphology and a sentence structure differ- 
ing from Eskimo in fundamental respects. The following pages are a brief discus- 
sion of some major points. 


4.1. The case systems . 

The crucial Aleut innovation is the reduction of the nominal case system. 

Eskimo and Aleut ordinary nouns (with or without a possessive suffix) and 
most pronouns have two grammatical (relational) cases, absolutive and relative, in 
three numbers (2.1.1.1., 2.1.7.3., 2.1.8.), marked by mostly cognate suffixes. Es- 
kimo nouns and pronouns have in addition a number of oblique (local) cases, while 
local cases in Aleut are limited to positional nouns (2.1.6.) and to demonstrative and 
interrogative adverbs (2.1.7.4., 2.1.8.3.2.). Aleut has only two local cases, called 
locative and ablative, but the comparison of the allomorphs shows that the locative 
also reflects an allative and the ablative also a prosecutive, corresponding with the 
respective Eskimo suffixes (see 1986:114 f.). Certain special forms and relics show 
that the oblique (local) cases of nouns were lost in Aleut, rather than being an Es- 
kimo innovation. 

Yupik nouns and pronouns have five oblique cases: allative (also called 
terminalis), locative (localis), ablative (ablative-modalis, instrumental), prosecutive 
(vialis, perlative, translocative), and equative (equalis). The Inuit cognate of the 
Yupik ablative is an instrumental (modalis), Inuit having an extra ablative 
(distantialis), probably an innovation (see 1989:32 f.). The oblique case suffixes are 
added to the relative forms of nouns and pronouns with various assimilations. The 
initial n of a case suffix is assimilated to the simple rel.sg. -m (eastern Inuit -p) into 
m: allative -nun, -mun (eastern Inuit -nut, -mut); locative -ni, «mi; ablative Alas- 
kan Yupik -nek, -mek (Inuit instrumental -nik, -mik), Siberian (and partly Alaskan) 
‘Yupik -neng, -meng, Inuit -nin, -min (eastern -nit, -mit); prosecutive -kun (eastern 
Inuit sg. -kkut); equative -tun (eastern Inuit -tut). Demonstrative and interrogative 
adverbs have partly different allomorphs for the allative, locative, ablative and pros- 
ecutive, most of them like the Aleut adverbial suffixes. 

The allative sg. suffix -mun is found as Aleut -mud- in the type at-mud- 
agian ‘downwards’ (2.1.6.3.3.), cf. Inupiaq at-mun ‘downwards’, parallel with the 
type wa-ngud-agan ‘in this direction, toward here’ (2.1.7.9.1.), derived from the 
adverbial locative (allative) A wa-ngus, E wa-ngun ‘bere, to here’, CAY wa-vet, 
CSY wha-vek, Inuit uvunga, uunga. 

The adverbial forms qila-m ‘in the morning, this morning’, qila-ga-n ‘to- 
morrow’ of the temporal noun qila- ‘morning’ (2.1.1.4.2.) are clearly relics of the 
nominal locative which through the apocope of the final i (see 1986:98) merged 
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with the relative, cf. Inupiaq uylaa-mi ‘early in the morning’, CSY unaa-mi ‘to- 
morrow, the next day’, Greenl. aqagu-a-ni ‘the following day’, etc., and Aleut il-a-n, 
Esk. ilu-a-ni ‘at its inside, inside it’. 

The -m of the multiplicative suffix -()di-m in ataqa-dim ‘once’, a(a)lg-idim, 
also a(a)lg-im ‘twice’, etc. (2.1.5.3.), may possibly reflect the nominal ablative / instru- 
mental, cf. CSY ataasi-meng, Green]. ataatsi-mik ‘once’, etc. (discussion in 1989:34). 

The adverbial ablative forms of temporal nouns, e.g. E amg-aan, A amg- 
aax (-aagan) ‘by night, at night’ (2.1.1.4.2.), are like the ablative of respectively the 
3A sg. of positional nouns (2.1.6.1.2.) and demonstrative adverbs (2.1.7.4.), which 
probably reflect prosecutive forms, cf. Greenlandic unnua-kkut ‘at night’, etc. 

With the loss of the oblique cases of ordinary nouns and pronouns, the Aleut 
sentence structure was deeply transformed. 


4.2. Object constructions 
Eskimo has two well-known object constructions: (i) the so-called ergative 
construction, viz. a verb with suffixal reference both to a definite object, possibly a 
noun in the absolutive case (the same case as that of the nominal subject of an in- 
transitive verb), and to an agent, possibly a noun in the relative case; (ii) the con- 
struction sometimes called haif-transitive or antipassive, viz. a verb with suffixal 
reference only to a subject, possibly a noun in the absolutive case, and an indefinite 
or only partly affected object in the ablative (Yupik) or instrumental (Inuit). E.g. 
Central Alaskan Yupik (Reed et al. 1977, Miyaoka 1975, 1996) (i) angute-m. taqukaq 
tangrr-a-a ‘the man sees the bear’ vs. (ii) angun taquka-mek tanger-tug ‘the man 
sees a bear’; (i) (angutem) atsa-t ner-a-i ‘he (the man) is eating the berries’ vs. (ii) 
(angun) atsa-nek ner’-ugq ‘he (the man) is eating berries’; (i) annga-ma angyaqa 
atur-a-a ‘my older brother is using my boat’ vs. (ii) anngaga angya-m-nek atur- 
tug ‘my older brother is using a boat of mine’. So-called agentive verbs, like these 
ones, are used in both constructions, while non-agentive verbs have in construction 
(ii) a so-called half-transitive derivative (see 4.4.4.), e.g. @ arna-m kuvyag allg-a-a 
“the woman tore the net’ vs. (ii) arnag kuvya-mek allg-i-ugq ‘the woman tore a net’. 
Both kinds of objects may have a reflexive suffix in reference to a third per- 
son subject, to a subject (agent) in the relative case as weil as to a subject in the 
absolutive case, e.g. CAY (i) (angutem) kuy-a-a qalta-ni ‘he (the man) spilled his 
own pail (deliberately)’ vs. (ii) (angun) kuv-i-ug qalta-mi-nek ‘he (the man) spilled 
his own pail (accidentally)’ (Miyaoka 1996:344). 
The nominal terms are obligatory in neither construction, cf. (i) tangrr-a-a 
‘(s)he sees it/himm/her’, (ii) tanger-tuq ‘(s)he sees something’; (i) ner-a-a “(s)he is 
eating it’, (ii)ner’-ug ‘(s)he is eating’; (i) allg-a-a ‘(s)he tore it’, (ii) allg-i-uq “(s)he 
tore something’ ; (i) kuv-a-a ‘(s)he spilled it’, Gi) kuv-i-ug ‘(s)he spilled something’. 
InAleut there are two different possibilities: (a) a one-place verb with a speci- 
fied object in the absolutive case, with a possible nominal subject also in the absolutive 
case; (b) a two-place verb with anaphoric reference to a third person and a possible 
nominal subject in the relative case, e.g. (a) tayagu-% qa-& qa-ku-f ‘the man is 
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eating a/the fish’, (b) tayafu-m qa-ku-u (< -a) ‘the man is eating (or just ate) it’ 
(3.2.1-2.). In the case of (b), the referent of the anaphoric verb may be included in 
the sentence as an outer subject, provided that it is separated from the verb by a 
focused inner subject, normally a noun in the relative case (3.2.2.3.), Such sentences 
are only superficially like an Eskimo structure with an initial object of a two-place 
verb. In Eskimo the word order is relatively free and an object coming before the 
subject (agent) remains an object, also with a reflexive suffix in reference to the then 
following subject (agent), while in Aleut a reflexive suffix makes the object fully 
specified and entails a one-place verb (3.2.5.1.1.), e.g. tayagu-& ada-an kidu-ku-& 
‘the man is helping his own father’ vs. CAY angute-m ata-ni ikayur-a-a, 

Having a one-place verb, the Aleut construction (a) goes with the Eskimo 
construction (ii), with the important difference that the Aleut object is in the absolutive 
case rather than in an oblique case, lost in Aleut. Having a specified object, as op- 
posed to the anaphoric construction (b), the Aleut construction (a) covers also the 
Eskimo ergative construction (i) with a specified object in the absolutive case. This 
leaves the anaphoric construction (b) as the Aleut reflex of the ergative construction, 
e.g. tayafu-m kidu-ku-u ‘the man is helping him/her’, actually like CAY angute-m 
ikayur-a-a, While in Eskimo the case marking of the functions of the nominal terms 
admits a rather free word order, in Aleut the functional interrelation of the two terms 
in the absolutive case is marked by the order SOV, e.g. Piitrat Paavila& tugaku& 
‘Peter hit Paul’, Paavilat Piitrat tugaku ‘Paul hit Peter’. But a single nominal 
term is case-marked: (a) Paavila-% tuga-ku- ‘he hit Paul’ vs. (b) Paavila-m tuga- 
ku-u ‘Paul hit him’. 

Most importantly, while in Eskimo the specified as well as the anaphoric 
object of the ergative construction is marked by the suffix of the verb, the reference 
in the Aleut construction (a) is a zero-anaphora, as opposed to the suffixal reference 
of the anaphoric construction (b). 


4.3. First and second person arguments 

The first and second persons are marked as subjects in much the same way in 
Eskimo and in Aleut. The Eskimo endings of one-place verbs in the indicative and 
participial moods are the cognates of the Aleut enclitic pronouns (2.1.2.1.2., 2.1.9.1.1., 
etc.), with a more advanced stage of morphological fusion (cf. 1989:15 f.), e.g. CAY 
cali-u-ten, ‘you are working’, cali-u-nga ‘I am working’, Aleut awa-ku--txin (A -t), 
awa-ku-qing (A -q) < *-q-tking(a) (- + ting). In dependent moods the subject 
persons are marked by possessive suffixes in the relative case, e.g CAY cali-ku-vet, 
Aleut A awa-gu-mis, E -min ‘when/if you work’. In the former moods the endings 
of two-place verbs with reference to a third person object (in Aleut anaphoric) are 
possessive, e.g. CAY ikayur-a-qa ‘] am helping him/her’, ikayur-a-nka ‘I am helping 
them’, like irnia-qa ‘my child’, irnia-nka ‘my children’ (irniag ‘child’), Aleut A 
kidu-ku-ng, kidu-ku-ning, aniqdu-ng, aniqdu-ning. In dependent moods the sub- 
ject is marked by possessive suffixes in the relative case followed by object suffixes, 
CAY 3.p.sg. -ku/-gu, du. -kek, pl. -ki, old Atkan sg. -ka, pl. -kis, in Eastern infixed 
(see 2.1.9.4.2.1., 2.1.9.8.). 
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In Eskimo, in accordance with the ergative system, the first and second per- 
son object markers are in general the same as the subject endings of one-place verbs 
in the indicative and participial, e.g. CAY angute-m ikayura-a-nga ‘the man is 
helping me’, ikayur-a-m-ken ‘I am helping you’ (-ken is an allomorph of -ten, cf. 
Aleut txin). In dependent moods they are on a par with the 3.p. object suffixes men- 
tioned above, e.g. ikayu-qu-m-ken ‘if ] help you’. Also the “half-transitive” con- 
struction is possible, with a free personal pronoun in the ablative (or instrumental) 
case, e.g. CAY wangug-neng tangva-ku-neng aavurteciqu-t ‘if they watch the 
two of us, they will be amused’ (Woodbury 1984:135). 

In Aleut, the object markers for the first and second persons, as well as for 
the reflexive third person, are free pronominal forms (2.1.2.2.), which as fully speci- 
fied in the relevant sense entail a one-place verb, e.g. tayagu-% ting kidu-ku-g ‘the 
man is helping me’, txin kidu-ku-q(ing) ‘I am helping you’. As objects of one- 
place verbs they correspond to the Eskimo pronouns in the ablative (or instrumen- 
tal) case, but through the Aleut transformation of the ergative system they may have 
been dislocated from the suffixal position found in Eskimo (discussion in 1989:36 
£.). Anyway, they are on a par with fully specified nouns (except for zero-anaphora, 
see 3.9.2.1. and 3.11.2.6.1.) and differ fundamentally from the anaphoric third person 
suffixes, as in tayagu-m kidu-ku-u ‘the man is helping him’, kidu-ku-ng ‘I am 
helping him’, etc. Aleut has no non-reflexive third person pronouns like the Yupik 
and Inupiag ones (CAY ellii, CSY (e)lnga, I ilaa ‘he, she, him, her’, etc.), only demon- 
strative pronouns, which have the syntactical function of nouns or determiners. 

An Eskimo verb in the mood called appositional or subordinative (CAY) or 
contemporative (Inuit), which like the Aleut conjunctive has mostly the same sub- 
ject as the associated verb, has only one person suffix, in general either coreferential 
with the subject of the associated verb or indicating an object. In accordance with 
the ergative system, the first and second person suffixes are subjective or objective 
depending on the context. The reflexive third person suffixes, which by themselves 
indicate coreference with the subject of the associated (superordinate) verb, are natu- 
rally subjective, but may also be coreferential with the reflexive object suffix of a 
subordinate verb ( Greenlandic examples in Bergsland 1955:59, Fortescue 1984:147). 
The non-reflexive suffixes, sg. -ku, etc., are naturally objective, but inAlaskan Yupik 
they may also, under certain conditions, be subjective in relation to an object (Miyaoka 
1996:342; 1997:100ff). The subjective or objective function of these suffixes is in- 
dependent of the transitivity or intransitivity of the associated verb, e.g. CAY pissur- 
yug-tu-a maligg-lu-ten ‘I (-a < -nga) want to go hunting following you (-ten)’, 
nere-rrar-lu-ku an-ciq-uq ‘first eating it he will go out’ (Miyaoka 1997:72); 
Greenlandic Kunun-p ilaga-lu-git aullar-pug ‘Kunuk (rel. subject of the 
contemporative) being together with them (-git) went out’ (Bergsland 1955:58; see 
also Fortescue 1984:125). 

The Aleut conjunctive has a subject marker, an enclitic pronoun, only when 
used as a final predicate (2.1.9.2.) and with verbs of utterance and thought (3.15.3.1.). 
As a conjoined predicate (3.9.) with no complement or a fully specified one it has no 
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person suffix but in accordance with the Aleut system of reference has the suffixes -ka, 
etc., in reference to an anaphoric complement. By zero-anaphora a specified nomi- 
nal complement of the conjunctive may be shared by the following predicate (3.9.2. 1), 
while an anaphoric reference of the conjunctive continues into the following verb, pos- 
sibly by an enclitic dative (3.9.2.3.). The Aleut system of reference (specified vs, 
anaphoric) thus applies to the whole sentence, possibly including both an outer and 
an inner subject, while the Eskimo ergative system dominates single clauses. 


4.4, Verbal valency 

Eskimo verbs are either intransitive, admitting only one argument (a sub- 
ject), or admit both one-place and two-place suffixally marked constructions, while 
Aleut verbs are intransitive or transitive or both, a transitive verb having either a 
specified or an anaphoric object (3.2.). 


4.4.1. Intransitive verbs 

Eskimo and Aleut verbs that admit only one suffixally marked argument, 
possibly a nominal subject in the absolutive case, are, for example, CAY tai- and 
Aleut haqa- ‘to come (to the area of the speaker)’; tuqu-, asa- ‘to die’ (also ‘death’); 
qavar-, safa- ‘to sleep’ (also nominal); qia-, qida- ‘to cry’; palu-, haaga- ‘to starve’; 
qater-, quhma- ‘to be white’; ange-, anguna- ‘to be big, large’. 


4.4.2, Agentive verbs 

Eskimo agentive verbs may have the same subject in both constructions, 
possibly a noun in the relative case in the ergative construction, the same noun in the 
absolutive case in the “half-transitive” construction, while the corresponding Aleut 
verbs are both transitive and intransitive, e.g. CAY nere-, Aleut qa- ‘to eat’: nuteg-, 
kalu- ‘to shoot’. Here belong also, as a subtype, verbs with a possible local object, 
e.g. CAY mayur-tug ‘he is going up’, mayur-aca ‘he is climbing it’, Aleut hanga- 
(see 3.2.6.3.). 


4.4.3. Eskimo non-agentive verbs 

In accordance with the Eskimo ergative system these verbs may in both con- 
structions have the same noun in the absolutive case, as an object in the ergative 
construction and as a subject in the one-place construction. In the latter case, in 
relation to the former, the verb is medio-passive or reflexive, e.g. CAY allg-a-a ‘he 
tears it’, alleg-tuq ‘it is torn (passive); it tears (medial)’ ; iir-a-a ‘he hides it’, tir-tug 
‘itis hidden; it hides’; erur-a-a ‘he washes it’, erur-tuq ‘he washes himself’ (Miyaoka 
1996:343). 

In the case of the medio-passive subtype, the normal Aleut analogue-of an 
Eskimo non-agentive verb such as tamar- ‘to lose’ (tamartug ‘it is lost’, tamaraa 
‘he lost it’) is the pair hiki- ‘to disappear; to get lost’, hiki-t- ‘to lose’, the latter with 
the transitivizing suffix -t- (see Aleut Dictionary pp. 550 f.). The Eskimo non-agentive 
verb kuve- ‘to spill’ (kuv’uq ‘it spilled’, kuvaa ‘he spilled it’) has an exceptional 
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analogue (probably a relic) in Eastern Aleut: yu- vi. ‘to run out, pour out, spill’, vz. 
‘to pour out; to spill’, while Atkan has the normal Aleut pair hyu- vi. vs. hyu-t- vi. 
(Aleut kum-, the cognate of Eskimo kuve-, is only transitive: ‘to pour’). 

The regular Aleut analogue of an Eskimo agentive one-place verb in a reflexive 
sense is a transitive verb with a reflexive pronoun as an object (3.2.1.2.), e.g. txin 
agut-iku-& ‘he hid (himself)’, cf. iqya-an agut-iku-8 ‘he hid his kayak’, agut-iku-u ‘he 
hid it’; iqya% txin im-iku-& ‘the kayak turns over’, iqya% im-iku-% ‘he turns the 
kayak’, CAY mumigt-uq ‘it turned over’ vs. mumigt-a-a ‘he turned it over’; Aleut 
(inaqaam) txin asatikug ‘(he himself) killed himself’, (inaqaam) sabaaka-an 
asfatikut ‘he (himself) killed his (own) dog’, astatikuu ‘he killed it’, CAY ellminek 
tuqutuq ‘he killed himself, committed suicide’ (CSY without the ablative pronoun) 
vs. tuqutaa ‘he killed it/him/her’. The Aleut verbs are simply transitive, admitting 
any pronoun or noun as an object. 

InAleut, the non-agentive verbs naturally got lost as a category together with 
the ergative construction, which got lost with the loss of the oblique cases of nouns. 


4.4.4. Eskimo half-transitive (antipassive) verbs 

An Eskimo non-agentive verb gets the same subject of the one-place con- 
struction as that of the ergative construction by the suffixal derivation called half- 
transitive or antipassive, as in the above-mentioned pair arna-m kuvyaq allg-a-a 
“the woman tore the net’, arnaq kuvya-mek allg-i-ugq ‘the woman tore a net’ (4.2.); 
Greenlandic anguti-p tuttu tuqup-pa-a ‘the man killed the reindeer’, angut tuttu-mik 
tuqut-si-vug ‘the man killed a reindeer’. 

Aleut, having no oblique cases of nouns, has no half-transitive verbs. The 
Aleut analogue of the Eskimo oblique object (kuvya-mek, tuttu-mik) is simply the 
specified object in the absolutive case: tayafu-8 ittaygi-& asfat-na-X ‘the man killed 
althe reindeer’ vs. tayafu-m asfat-xa-a ‘the man killed it’. An Aleut transitive verb 
may be detransitivized by the compound suffix -(3)ka- passive participle + -8i- ‘have’ 
(2.2.5.4., 3.4.4.), e.g. astat-xagi-laga-da ‘don’t kill (anybody), don’t commit mur- 
der’ vs. asat-laga-da ‘don’t kill it/him/her’. But rather than half-transitive, this 
derivative is simply intransitive, with no possible object, and is more like a 
Greenlandic derivative of the passive participle with the suffix -qar- ‘have’, e.g. 
taku-$a-qar-pit ‘did you see anything 2’, cf. Eastern Aleut amaagan ukugta-qagi- 
ku-%-txin hi? ‘did you see anything ?’ (Mark 8.23). 

The Eskimo half-transitive or antipassive verbs are a specialized subtype of 
experiencer verbs; those with the mentioned suffix are generally adversative in con- 
notation (Miyaoka 1996:343). Alaskan Yupik has the full range of relationships (see 
Miyaoka 1984) but part of it is known also in Inuit, viz. transitive derivatives of 
intransitive verbs with the same suffix, as in Greenlandic arn(a-n)i tuqu-Si-va-a ‘he 
lost his (3R) mother by death’, cf. arma-a tuqu-vuq ‘his (3A) mother died’. The 
closest Aleut analogue is the type ana-a ila-ga-an asta-ku-% ‘his mother died from 
him’, with the referent of the anaphoric suffix (-a) of the inner subject (ana-) as the 
outer subject of the sentence (3.3.2.3.). 
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Thus the Aleut transformation of the ergative system through the loss of the 
oblique cases of nouns changed also the verbal valency system. The transformation 
appears to have left some specific traces. 

A few intransitive verbs with the otherwise transitivizing suffix -t- seem to 
be relics of non-agentive verbs in the reflexive sense, while their transitive counter- 
parts have a suffix -i- which may reflect the suffix found in Eskimo as half-transi- 
tive, etc., Yupik -i- (see Fortescue et al. 1994:396), e.g. sif-t- ‘to break, go to pieces’ 
vs. sit-i- ‘to break, smash to pieces’ (also with an extra transitivizer -t- : old Atkan 
sifit-); chig-t- ‘to become wet’ vs. chi&-i- ‘to dip’, cf. chig-ni- ‘to wet, make wet’, 
vr. ‘to get wet’; ha%-t- ‘to stand up, get up’ vs. hag-i-t- ‘to lift up, to raise’. With a 
specified object, as in ukuusxi-& siti-na-& ‘he broke a/the window’, the transitive 
derivative could possibly reflect a half-transitive use, while the anaphoric version, 
siti-qa-a ‘he broke it’, could reflect some adversative use, cf. Greenlandic astru-i-vug 
‘he breaks something (e.g. titurfim-mik a cup)’ vs. asirur-pa-a ‘he breaks it’, and 
asiru-i-va-a ‘it (object) broke for him (the subject)’ vs. asirur-pug ‘it is broken’. 

In a number of cases the transitive -i- is opposed to an intransitive -a- (see 
Aleut Dictionary p. 468). Most of them seem to have a suffix -sa-, -si-, e.g. ingsa- 
‘to back, move backward’, ingsi- ‘to withdraw (his hands)’, cf. ingt- ‘to move back, 
flinch’ (a relic of the above type); haxsa- ‘to open, become open (e.g. of door)’, 
haxsi- ‘to open (e.g. door)’, possibly the cognate of Inuit makitiq- (< *maketeq-) 
‘to get up (gradually)’ (*-te- > Aleut -sa-as in several other cases). Another example 
is la- ‘to escape (of air in inflated stomach)’, li- ‘to let out (the air of something 
inflated)’, the cognate of CAY ler-, neler-, I niliq- ‘to fart’ (also ‘fart’), transitive 
CAY elte-, nelte-, I nilit- ‘to deflate, let air out’. In these cases, being opposed to 
clearly intransitive verbs, the transitive derivatives in -i- seem to go syntactically 
with the Eskimo adversative type asiru-i-va-a. 


4.4.5. Addition of arguments ; 

The Eskimo suffix -ute- ‘(do) with or for’ like the Aleut cognate -usa- adds 
an object and demotes an underlying object into an ablative/instrumental, in Aleut a 
phrasal dative (see 3.4.1.), but has also one-place, reflexive uses and half-transitive 
derivatives. According to Miyaoka (1984:212 f.) one of its fundamental functions 
seems to be to add a favorably affected or benefactive experiencer (in Aleut rather a 
phrasal dative), while in Aleut the added object may be an instrument, in Eskimo 
expressed by a nominal or pronominal ablative/instrumental or, in Yupik, prosecu- 
tive, the cases lost in Aleut, e.g. A 1860 ... kadamagusi-& uhma-gan-aan chuhn- 
usa-na-% ‘stabbed his side with a lance’ , Greenlandic sanera-a-gut qalugiusa-mik 
kapi-va-a, CAY caneqr-a-kun pana-mek kap-a-a ‘stabbed him in (prosecutive) 
his side with a lance’ (John 19.34); A ukina-% ngaan chaxt-usa-ku-ng ‘I split it 
(ngaan) with a knife’, CAY ulua-kun amiir-a-a ‘he is skinning it with (prosecutive) a 
semi-lunar knife’ (Jacobson 1995:220). 

The Eskimo suffixes -tet- and -vkar- ‘cause or let’ like the Aleut -(i)chi- 
(the Eskimo cognate means mostly ‘wait for (it) to’) add a subject and, while keep- 
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ing an underlying object, demote an underlying subject into an allative, in Aleut a 
phrasal dative (see 3.4.2.), but have also one-place, reflexive uses and half-transitive 
derivatives. In the appositional (subordinative, contemporative), which has only one 
person suffix (4.3.), they also serve as coreferentializers, introducing as an object a 
term on a par with the subject of the associated (superordinate) verb, e.g. CAY arnani 
tangrr-a-a qia-vkar-lu-gu ‘he saw his (own) wife crying’, lit. ‘having her cry’ 
(Miyaoka 1995:342; 1997:95f); Greenlandic pavani-i-til-lugu tusar-pa-a ‘he (a) 
heard it while he (b) was up there’, lit. ‘letting him (b) be up there’ (Kleinschmidt 
1871:452). In Yupik, with an intransitive verb like gia-, the suffix may also be left 
out, the sentence tangrr-a-a qia-lu-ku ‘he saw her crying’ being unambiguous with 
its non-reflexive suffix -ku as opposed to the reflexive -nt in tangrr-a-a qia-lu-ni 
‘he saw her while (he himself was) crying’ (Miyaoka l.c.). In Aleut, where the non-final 
conjunctive has only anaphoric complement suffixes, one would probably have to 
use linked clauses like qida-ku-% ukuSta-ku-u ‘he saw her crying’, hakang a-ku- 
-aan tuta-qa-a ‘he (a) heard it when he (b) was up there’ (see 3.11.2.). 

The Eskimo suffixes -ni- ‘say that’ and -yuke- (etc.) ‘think that’ are syntac- 
tically on a par with the causative suffixes, e.g. CAY angute-m arnaq ner-yug-ni- 
(a]-a carayag-mun ‘the man says that the bear (allative) wants to eat. the woman’ 
(Jacobson 1984:521). In the appositional these derivatives may be used together 
with approximately synonymous superordinate verbs, e.g. CAY tuqu-ciq-ni-lu-ku 
qaner-tuq ‘he says (lit. utters saying) that she will die’, tuqu-ciq-ni-lu-ni qaner- 
tuq ‘he says that he (himself) will die’; kamak-aqa tegle-Hru-yuk-lu-ku nutek ‘I 
suspect (thinking that) someone stole the gun’ (Miyaoka 1997:115). In Aleut, the 
verbs hi-Rta- ‘say, utter’ and anux-ta- ‘to think’ are used with the conjunctive when 
the subjects are different (3.15.3.1.). This very peculiar use of the conjunctive may 
be due to the deletion of the corresponding suffixes (the Aleut -ni- is a simple caus- 
ative suffix, e.g. saga-ni- ‘to put to sleep’, txin saga-ni- ‘to fall asleep’). The under- 
lying type of construction is attested with the suffix -naag- ‘to try’, e.g. A hunki- 
naag-s taga-aqa-an ‘try to tip it over’, lit. ‘trying to tip [it} over, try it’. 

Another important Eskimo suffix with the same syntactic properties is Yupik 
-sqe-, Inuit -tqu- (etc.) ‘to ask/want - to’, e.g. qanrut-a-i auluke-sqe-llu-a ‘he tells 
them (asking them) to take care of me’ (Miyaoka, Lc.). In this sense the Aleut verbs 
hi-Rta- and anux-ta- are used with the optative and intentional (3.15.4-5 .), probably 
another innovation along the same lines. 


4.4.6. Passive 

in Eskimo, as mentioned in 4.4,3., one-place forms of non-agentive verbs 
may have a passive meaning: CAY iir-tug ‘it is hidden’. The only passive found in 
Greenlandic by the pioneers Albert Top 1727 and Hans Egede 1739 (manuscript) 
was the reflexive use of the suffix -tit- ‘let, cause’, e.g. uammut ermisipok (=irmik- 
sip-pugq) ‘he is washed (had himself washed) by me’. 

Eskimo also has stative (resultative) verbs marked by certain suffixes, but 
these go also with intransitive verbs, e.g. CAY kit’e- ‘to sink’: kisngauq ‘it has 
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sunk’; nengete- ‘to stretch’: nengesngaugq ‘it is stretched’. For Siberian Yupik see 
Vakhtin 1995:97 f. : 

Inuit, from Alaska to Greenland, has also a passive participle with the suffix 
-(ng)u- ‘to be’, e.g. Nunamiut 1949 ifiuich tuqunniagaluagagigaat tuquta-u- 
laitchug ‘people always tried to kill him, but he could never be killed (never let 
himself be killed)’. 

Greenlandic has in addition a passive formed by the verbal noun -niq and the 
suffix -qar- ‘to have’, with a possible agent in the ablative case, e.g. nanug (inun- 
nit) taku-nigar-puq ‘the polar bear was seen (by the people)’, passive of inuit 
nanugq taku-a-at ‘the people saw the polar bear’ (Fortescue 1984:265). It may have 
become more usual in the course of time and the ablative agent is perhaps due to 
Danish influence. Poul Egede in his Grammatica Grénlandica Danico-Latina 1760 
(almost identical with his father’s manuscript of 1739) did not mention this passive 
but actually used it several times in his translation of the Gospel 1744, e.g. in Luke 
6.38 ‘give, and it shall be given unto you’: tunnirsitse tunninnekaisuse tava, 
Kleinschmidt ed. 1893 (ss = §, ‘s = ss, K = q) tunissigitse, tauva ilivsisaox 
tuninexdsause (tuni- ‘give to (person)’, half-tr. tuni-si). In Luke 4.2 ‘being ... tempted 
of the devil’ Egede used the reflexive -tit-: ursartillune Tornarsungmut ‘letting 
himself be tempted by (allative) T.’, while the modern translation has the passive 
with the ablative agent: Diévulumit issernecarpox. The Inupiaq translation of 1966 
has here the ergative construction. 

The ergative system of Proto-Eskimo could hardly have included any gen- 
eral passive like the Greenlandic one. 

Aleut has a stative passive formally reminiscent of the Greenlandic passive, 
a verbal noun (the general) with the suffix -(a)Bi- ‘to have’ (2.2.5.3.), e.g. una-fi- 
na-& ‘it was cooked’; qa-fi-ku- ‘it has been eaten from, is partially eaten’ ; tugi-t- 
‘to stretch’: tugich-agi- ‘to be stretched’. As shown by the past in -na- rather 
than -(&)ka- these forms are intransitive rather than formally passive (see 2.1.9.3.3.). 

The Aleut genuine passives contain the copulaa-, Au ue ‘to be’ and appear to 
be relatively recent formations within the Aleut sentence structure transformed from 
the ergative one. The general passive -lga- | -sxa-, Attuan -lu- | -su-, may be a com- 
pound with a suffix found in place names with the meaning ‘provided with’, Eskimo 
Y -lek, I -lik. The suffix -(f)a-, Au -Gu-, passive of -(&)ta- ‘to have as N’ and ‘to 
have V-ed, etc.’, is a compound with the absolutive singular of nouns and verbal 
nouns, -ula-, -ala-, Au -Vlu-, the passive of -usa-, -asa- ‘to V with, etc.’, is appar- 
ently an analogical formation. 

The function of these suffixes is to remove the subject, particularly the inner 
subject (3.4.3.); the use of an agent with the passive (3.4.3.6.2., 3.14.2.3.3.3.) may 
be due to Russian influence. Very differently from Eskimo, also the subject of in- 
transitive verbs may be removed by the passive (3.4.3.1.), as in Latin, e.g. itur ‘one 
goes’. So far, apart from the oblique agent common in Latin, Aleut is an “accusa- 
tive” language like Latin. But Aleut has also, as relics of the ergative system, anaphoric 
clauses quite different from Latin clauses, whether active or passive (see for ex- 
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ample 3.2.2.3.). This makes understandable also the use of passives with the agent 
as the stem: kuusxi-lga-qa-% ‘was taken by a/the cat’, “was catted”, the passive of 
kuusxi-m su-qa-a ‘the cat took it’ (3.4.3.3.3.). This is a predicate clause with an 
outer subject (‘it’), where the inner subject knusxi-m, in the relative case, is con- 
nected tightly with the verb (ef. also 3.3.2.2.2, and 3.3.3.2.). 


4.5. Local complements 

Eskimo has the choice between a simple local case form of a noun and a 
phrase with a positional noun in the same case, e.g. CAY locative ne-m’i ‘in the 
house’, ne-m ilu-a-ni ‘at the inside of the house, inside the house’. Oblique cases 
are crucial for verbal valency (4.2., 4.4.) but local terms, simple or phrasal, do not by 
themselves affect the form of the verb and are separate from the object construc- 
tions. 

Aleut has only phrases with positional nouns: ula-m il-a-n ‘in the house, 
inside the house’ (3.3.). But the referent of the positional noun may be specified or 
anaphoric with the same effect on the following verb as an object, e.g. tayagu- ula-m 
il-a-n saga-ku-& ‘the man is sleeping in the house’, tayagu-m il-a-n safa-ku-u ‘the 
man is sleeping in it’; tayagu-& yaasika-m ku-ga-n txin ungut-iku- ‘the man sat 
down on the box’, tayagu-m ku-ga-n txin ungut-iku-u ‘the man sat down on it’ 
(3.3.2.1.2.). The fundamental Aleut opposition of specified versus anaphoric involves 
any kind of complement and so dominates also the complex sentences (see for ex- 
ample 3.11.2.). 

In addition, however, Eskimo has verbalized verbal nouns with a direct object, 
such as Y +vi-ke-, I +vi-gi- ‘have as place or time of doing’, e.g. CAY(angute-m 
yaassiik) aqum-vik-a-a ‘he (the man) sat down on it (the box)’; CAY -(u)te-ke- ‘to 
>on account of, concerning’, Green]. -uti-gi- ‘have as means, reason, etc., of doing’. 
Such derivatives are treated like other transitive verbs, with participles etc. and fur- 
ther derivatives, and are of great syntactical importance, In Aleut they are unknown, 
being covered by the above-mentioned constructions with positional nouns. 


4.6. Possessive suffixes 

In Eskimo, nouns in the three numbers (for the possessed) have possessive 
suffixes for the first, second and reflexive third person singular, dual and plural; in 
the relative case and in the oblique cases based on it the singular and plural of the 
Possessed are not distinguished (possibly an old phonological merger). In Aleut, the 
number of the possessed is unmarked in forms with a non-singular possessor 
(2.1.1.1.3.). This merger has no further syntactical consequences because these pos- 
sessive suffixes make the noun fully specified and entail no suffixal reference in the 
following verb. 

For the non-reflexive third person the Eskimo languages have variants of a 
3x3 system that can be summarized roughly as follows (with omission of the transi- 
tional velar nasal before a vowel and of the Yupik velar fricative before the velar stop 
of dual suffixes): 
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possessor singular dual plural 
abs. rel, . abs. tel. abs. rel. 
possessed sg. “a -an -ak —-a(g)nek cats -ata 
dues -K_—s-ken -kek -kenka ‘ket -keta 
pl. ‘i -in ‘ik = *-inka ‘it -ita 


(in Central Alaskan Yupik the du.du. has replaced the pl.du. (found in CSY and D.In 
Central Siberian Yupik the du.du. has replaced the du.sg., in the relative case also the 
du.pl., and in the relative case the pl.pl. has replaced the sg.pl., du.pl. and sg.du. In 
Toupiaq the pl.du. has replaced the du.du., and the pl.pl. has replaced the du.pl. in the 
absolutive case, while in the relative case the du.pi. has replaced the du.du. and the 
du.sg., and the pl.pl. has replaced the pl.sg., the pl.du. and partly also the du.pl.) 

In Aleut the system is reduced to three terms (2.1.1.1.2.). In the absolutive 
case the singular -a reflects the sg.sg., the dual -kix the du.du., and the plural A 
-(ng)is, E -(ng)in, the pl.p!. The generalization of the pLpl. may have had a phono- 
logical background. By the apocope of the final vowel i (1986:98) a former pi.sg. 
like *anag-i ‘his clubs’ would merge with the simple singular anax ‘club’, while 
*aniqdu-ngi ‘his children’ would merge with aniqdu-ng ‘my child’. In the relative 
case the singular -(g)an, the dual -kin, and the plural -(ng)in reflect the suffixes 
with a singular possessor. The actual functions depend upon the constructions. 

With a specified referent (adjunct) in the relative case the Aleut suffixes indicate 
generally the number of the possessed (3.1.1.6.1.), e.g. A hla-m ada-a ‘the boy’s 
father’, hla-s ada-a ‘the boys’ father’, tayagu-m hla-ngis ‘the man’s sons’, cf. CAY 
tan’gurraa-m aatii (aata+a), tan’gurraa-t aatiit (aata+at), angute-m qetunra-i. 
Here the Eskimo marking of the number of the possessor, sg. @ vs. pl. -t, agrees with 
the specified referent, sg. -m vs. pl. -t, and so is in a sense redundant, while in Aleut 
only the referent is marked for number. Phrases with a specified adjunct are fully 
specified and are treated like simple nouns, in Aleut as well as in Eskimo. ; 

Differently from Eskimo, in Aleut the number of an anaphoric possessor is 
included in that of the possessum: ada-a ‘his father’, ada-ngis ‘their father (or fa- 
thers)’, hla-ngis ‘his (or their) sons’, but CAY aatii, aatiit, qetunrai, as with a 
specified adjunct. Used alone as an object or as the adjunct of a positional noun, the 
Aleut anaphoric forms, like other anaphoric terms, entail a suffixal reference in the 
verb (3.2.5., 3.3.2.1.2., 3.3.2.2.2.), e.g, ada-a kidu-ku-ng ‘I am helping his father’, 
like kidu-ku-ng ‘I am helping him’, vs. hlam adaa kidu-ku-q(ing) ‘J am helping 
the boy’s father’; ada-ngis kidu-ku-ning ‘I am helping their father’, like kide-ku- 
ning ‘I am helping them’, vs. hlas adaa kidu-ku-q(ing) ‘I am helping the boys 
father’; ula-gan hadan huya-ku-ng ‘I am going toward his house’ vs. tayafu-m 
ula-gan hadan huya-ku-q(ing) ‘I am going toward the man’s house’, etc. As asual, 
the anaphoric referent is thus an outer subject of the sentence. It may also be-in- 
cluded as an “outer” complement, without reference in the verb, e.g. ayaga-an BR 
sg. abs.] kamg-a igitiku-% ‘he cut off his wife[‘s] head, beheaded. his wife “(806 
3.2.5.1.3.). # 





rie 
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An anaphoric adjunct of the subject is likewise an outer subject, while a 
specified adjunct does not affect the rest of the sentence: ada-ngis awa-ku-s ‘their 
father is working’ vs. hla-s ada-a awa-ku-2 ‘the boys’ father is working’ (see 3.1.1.6), 
but CAY aatiit caliug like tan’gurraa-t aatii-t caliug. Under certain conditions the 
referent may also be included as an outer subject in the absolutive case, e.g. ittaygi-% 
chnga-a usa-ku- ‘the reindeer is shedding its hair’, lit. ‘the reindeer, its hair is 
falling off’ (see 3.1.1.6.3.). In complex sentences the double subject system plays an 
essential part, e.g. vidra-& tasix taanga-a yu-ku-& ‘the bucket breaking (broke and) 
its water (the water in it) is pouring out’ (3.9.2.5.); tayagu-% uqit-iku-m hla-a ayug- 
na-& ‘the man having come back (when the man came back) his son went out’ 
(3.11.2.2.3.; the -m marks coreference); haman tayafu-% ada-a iqyagiza-qa-a 
aygaasim masinagii tayaa-amunax ‘that man whose father used to paddle in a 
kayak bought a boat with a motor’ (3.14.2.6.1,), ete. 

In West Greenlandic Eskimo, such constructions are found with a focusing 
enclitic una and in complex sentences, e.g. (modernized orthography) Anngaan- 
nguujunnguarooq-una anguta-a nakoogqaaq ‘A,, it is said, his father was very 
strong’; niviarsiaq sikker-lu-ni kiinanngu-a nueratannguar-pugq ‘the girl gig- 
gling, her little face at last appeared’ ; nanorsuu-p kiina-a meqqoganngitsorsuu-p 
tikeraaqgippasi ‘when a big polar bear with a hairless face (lit. its face being hair- 
less) again comes to you’ (Bergsland 1955:49, 58, 65); (phonemic notation) niuirtug 
irnir-a siurna maaniis-sima-sug tuqu-vug ‘the shopkeeper whose son was here 
before, died’; angut aallaasa-a tigu-sa-ni nigur-niar-paa ‘he tried to avoid the 
man whose gun he had taken’ (Fortescue 1984:53). It is uncertain to what extent 
such constructions are used in the other Eskimo languages. 

The peculiar Aleut rules of number agreement are no doubt tied up with the 
reduction to three of the set of 3x3 suffixes, as well as with the Aleut reference 
system, which stems from the loss of the oblique cases of nouns. 


4.7. Reference in complex sentences 

In Eskimo, the dependent (connective, relative) moods have the full range of 
subject and object suffixes, including reflexive third person suffixes, which refer to 
the subject of the superordinate verb, to the subject of an intransitive verb as well as 
to the agent of the ergative construction, e.g. CAY cikirnga-m-teng quyau-t ‘be- 
cause I gave presents to them, they (themselves) are glad’ (Miyaoka 1996:341); 
Greenlandic (old orthography) kimangnialera-mi-sigut kavfinik tuniva-tigut ‘when 
he was about to leave us he gave us coffee’; iserfigilermane [-at(a)+ni] 
oxalorujugfiga-i ‘when they were going in to him, he scolded them’ (Rasmussen 
1888:192 f.). If the subject is a first or second person, the object suffix coreferential 
with the following subject may frequently be non-reflexive instead of reflexive 
(Rasmussen 1888:193; cf. Miyaoka 1996:341). In Greenlandic, but not in Yupik, the so- 
called participial mood (cf. 4.8.) has or had the full range of object suffixes, but no 
reflexive subject suffixes, e.g. inugpagssuit patdlinaratik [-a-tik] asas- 
suatsiéngorpat [-a-t] ‘when he only came close up to the crowd (pl.), they became 
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quite loving towards him’ (Bergsland 1955:47). 

While in Eskimo the suffixal reference obtains whether the referent is speci- 
fied or not (in the case of a third person), this difference is crucial in Aleut: a speci- 
fied complement (of whatever form) entails no suffixal reference in the following 
verb, while an anaphoric complement (or adjunct of complement) does (3.2., 3.3. 
passim). Thus, for example, in the sentence Piitra-m tuga-ku-u kita-na-% ‘when 
Peter (a) hit him (b), he (b) kicked him (a)’ (3.11.2.6.2.3.), the subject of the initial 
clause, Piitra-m in the relative case, must by zero-anaphora be the object of the final 
verb, which has only a reference to the subject, namely the anaphoric object of the 
initial clause (-u < -a ‘him he’), the outer subject of the whole sentence. In the 
sentence qa-% iim a&-s saga-qa-a una-ku-u ‘she is cooking the fish he gave her 
yesterday’ (3.14.2.5.1.1.1.), the initial term qa- ‘fish’ is the specified object of a%-s 
‘giving (was yesterday)’ as well as of una- ‘cook’, while the final suffix -u (< -a) 
“him she” refers to the referent of the preceding anaphoric subject (a&s safa-qa)-a 
the’ (cf. 3.14.0., etc.). 

The zero-anaphora, fundamentally different from the Eskimo suffixal refer- 
ence in the ergative construction, is a simple consequence of the loss of the oblique 
cases of nouns, for the Aleut specified object of a one-place verb corresponds to an 
Eskimo oblique object, with no suffixal reference in the verb (4.2.). By contrast, the 
Aleut anaphoric reference includes also oblique terms, viz. positional nouns with an 
anaphoric adjunct, which in Eskimo are outside the ergative system. 


4.8. Participial constructions 

The Eskimo participles, marked by partly different suffixes in the different 
languages and dialects, have a close affinity to the indicative. Forms that are parti- 
cipial in one dialect (e.g. Greenlandic) may be indicative in another (e.g. Alaskan 
Inupiaq), and within the same dialect participles may be used as independent predi- 
cates, possibly with some special force (e.g. exclamation) or as a simple past (sce, 
for example, Jacobson 1995:382 f. and 1988:57). 

Constructions translatable as relative clauses in English have the same struc- 
ture as indicative clauses, so there is no syntactical relativization, e.g. CAY qimugta 
qilu-Iria (pikaqa) ‘the dog that is barking (is mine)’ like qimugta qilug-tuq ‘the 
dog is barking’ Jacobson 1995:250); angun atsa-nek ner-lleq ‘the man who ate 
berries’ from angun atsa-nek ner’-ug ‘the man is eating berries’, angute-m atsa-t 
nere-lir-i ‘the berries which the man ate’ from angute-m atsa-t ner-a-i ‘the man is 
eating the berries’ (Miyaoka 1996:349); Greenlandic nanugq Piita-p tuqu(t)-ta-a 
‘the bear killed by Peter’ from nanuq Piita-p tuqup-pa-a or Piita-p nanug tuqup- 
pa-a ‘Peter killed the bear’ (Fortescue 1984:53). These are appositional construc- 
tions where the noun corresponds to the argument in the absolutive case in the inde- 
pendent sentence, to the subject of an intransitive verb or to the object of a transitive 
verb. The noun could not possibly correspond also to the subject (the agent in the 
relative case) of a two-place verb, only to the subject of a half-transitive verb with a 
possible oblique object, as in CAY angun atsa-nek ner-lleq above and, with a non- 
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agentive underlying verb, Greenlandic piniartuq nannu-mik tuqut-si-suq ‘the 
hunter who killed a/the bear’ (Fortescue 1984:54). Since there is only one choice, 
this appositional phrase corresponds both to the independent ergative construction 
piniartu-p nanug tuqup-pa-a ‘the hunter killed the bear’ and to the half-transitive 
piniartug nannu-mik tuqut-si-vug ‘the hunter killed a bear’. 

Also the Aleut participles are used both as independent predicates (2.1.9.3.) 
and in participial constructions (3.14.). With the transformation of the ergative con- 
struction into the Aleut system of reference, the subject of transitive verbs has be- 
come like the subject of intransitive verbs with their possible oblique complements 
(positional nouns with a specified or anaphoric adjunct). In both cases a one-place 
independent (final) verb gets in participial constructions a suffixal (“possessive”) 
subject marker (3.14.0.). But there are three versions: (a) nominal subject (inner or 
outer) in the absolutive case, (b) nominal subject in the relative case (ora 1.,2. or 3R 
possessive suffix), (c) the subject (inner or outer) inherent in the participle, a verbal noun. 

Aleut participial constructions with an object, straightforward (3.14.2.3.1.) 
or extraposed (3.14.2.3.2.), actually come close to the Eskimo constructions, e.g. 
extraposed, version (a) tunu-% Tisuusa-m hi-qa-a ‘the word that Jesus had spoken’ 
(3.14.2.3.2.1.), cf. Greenlandic nanug Piita-p tuqu-ta-a ‘the bear killed by Peter’; 
straightforward, version (b) tayagu-m sa-& kalu-l angali-i ‘the duck that the man 
had shot earlier today’ (or ‘the man who had shot [a] duck earlier today’, 3.14.2.3.1.2.), 
cf. CAY angute-m atsa-t nere-llr-i ‘the berries which the man ate’ above. Version 
(c) tuta-qa-ning ‘what (pl.) I have heard’ (3.14.2.3.2.3.) is like the CAY type iqair- 
a-nka ‘ones I washed’ (Miyaoka 1996:349), as indicative predicates with anaphoric 
reference respectively ‘I have heard it (pl.)’ and ‘I washed them’. 

Since, in Aleut, a specified object (or other complement) does not entail any 
suffixal reference in the verb, the straightforward version (a) with an object goes 
with version (a) of intransitive participles, e.g. tayafu-& ula-% agu-na-a ‘the man who 
built the house’ (3.14.2.3.1.1.; cf. Greenlandic piniartug nannu-mik tuqut-si-suq 
above) like hla-& aygag-na-a ‘the boy who is/was (or while) walking’ (3.14.0. and 
3.14.2.1.1.). By the same token also intransitive verbs have a version (b), perhaps 
with more attention to the state or quality: hla-m aygag-na-a ‘a walking boy’, pl. 
hla-m aygag-na-ngis ‘walking boys’ (3.14.0. and 3.14.2.1.3.), saahmla-m quhma-ngis 
‘white eggs’ (3.6.1.4.1.). 

Local complements are accommodated in Eskimo with verbal nouns such as 
-vik ‘place or time of -’, e.g. CAY allanre-t uita-vi-at-nek taigug ‘he is coming 
from where the strangers are staying’ (Jacobson 1984:587); Greenlandic ulluq aallar- 
vi-ssa-t ‘the day of your (-ssa- future) departure’ (Fortescue 1984:54). 

In Aleut they are naturally parallel with objects, e.g. kasami-m ila-ga-an 
iga-qa-a ‘(the place) where the eider had flown from’ (3.14.2.4.2.4.); suna-% tayagu-m 
ku-ga-n awa-na-a ‘the ship on which the man is working’ (3.14.2.4.2.1.). For other 
versions see 3.14.2.4. 

Also the structure of the Aleut participial constructions appears to stem from. 
the transformation of the ergative system. 
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4.9, Derivatives and phrases 

Derivational suffixes, postbases, are much more numerous and combine much 
more extensively in Eskimo than in Aleut. In Eskimo, differently in the different 
languages and dialects, the number of postbases has been greatly increased by com- 
position and differentiation of variants (Fortescue 1985), while in Aleut the use of 
postbases appears to have been greatly reduced in comparatively recent times, per- 
haps especially under the Russian rule and later. The great majority of the suffixes 
found in Aleut, about 570, are attested only in a very small number of words, some 
just in a single one, so the actual suffixes comparable with the Eskimo postbases 
number only about 175 (see Aleut Dictionary pp. 468-558). The more extensive use 
of phrases in Aleut, however, may not be entirely innovative. 

The Eskimo suffix -(ng)u- ‘to be’ was probably once a copula like the Aleut 
cognate a- (E, A) <u- (A, Au), as shown by the numbered stems in CAY sg. kitu-u- 
sit ‘who are you?’, pl. kinku-u-ceci; Greenlandic kina-u-va (modern kinaava) ‘who 
is he 2’, kikku-u-ppat ‘who are they ?’. An Eskimo form like CAY kuig-u-ug ‘it is 
ativer’ thus reflects a phrase of the Aleut type chiZana-% a-ku-& ‘it is a river’ (3.1.2.). 

An Eskimo transitive verb with the suffix -ke-, I -gi- ‘to have as one’s N’ 
corresponds to (is derived from) a noun with a possessive suffix (adjunct), the sub- 
ject of the verb corresponding to the possessive suffix, e.g. CAY aana-k-a-a ‘he has 
her as mother, she (object) is his (subject’s) mother’ (Jacobson 1984:465), from 
aanii(aana-a) ‘his mother’. Aleut has a corresponding suffix -(2)ta- ‘to have as’, as 
in ting uchiitila-ta-ku-s ‘they have me as a teacher, J (rather than another one) am 
their teacher’. But in Aleut also a predicate noun admits an adjunct, specified or 
anaphoric, e.g. wakus aniqdus uchiitila-a a-ku-q(ing) ‘I am the teacher of these 
children (rather than of the other ones)’, uchiitila-ngis a-ku-ning ‘Iam their teacher’ 
G.1.2.4.). In this particular form, as part of the general reference system, the Aleut 
constructions are no doubt innovative, while a possible Eskimo counterpart perhaps 
got lost when the copula became a suffix. 

In Eskimo, also participles are used with the suffixal copula, differently in 
different languages and dialects, for example the CAY past, e.g. ane-llr-u-uq ‘he 
went out’; nere-llr-u-a-qa ‘I ate it’ (Jacobson 1984:491). The Inuit passive men- 
tioned in 4.4.6. is a passive participle with the suffixal copula, and at least in 
Greenlandic the intransitive participle (in Inupiaq also an indicative), with or with- 
out certain class-free suffixes, makes with the suffixal copula both intransitive and 
transitive verbs, e.g. tikit-su-u-vug ‘is the one (only one) who has come home’; 
atur-uma-nngit-su-rsu-u-va-a (old orthography atorumAngitsorssiiva) ‘he will 
absolutely not use it’ (Schultz-Lorentzen) (cf. Bergsland 1955:101). Such forma~ 
tions may reflect less rigid phrases comparable with the Aleut ones (3.8.1.1., 3.8.1.4.). 

From the suffixal copula is derived CAY -(ng)urte-, I -snngur- ‘to become’, 
used with nouns and participles, for example in the Greenlandic sentence quoted in 
4.7. asa-ssu-atsid-ngor-pat ‘they became quite loving towards him’ (asa- ‘to love’). 
The Aleut cognate is the verb ag-, Au ué-, as a full verb ‘to put’ or ‘to give’, with the 
intentional an auxiliary for the future (3.8.1.3.1.1., 3.8.1.4.1.3.). The intentional, 
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which has no 3R forms, seems to be innovative but the phrases as such may continue 
expressions that lie behind the Eskimo derivatives. 

Eskimo phrases with the appositional (subordinative, contemporative) and the 
semantically almost empty word pi- have about the same meaning as the simple 
verbs, in Yupik (Miyaoka 1997:117) as well as in Inuit, e.g, Greenlandic asa-vdlu-go 
pi-sa-va-t = asé-sa-va-t ‘you shall love him’ (Kleinschmidt 1871:278). The Aleut 
cognate of pi- is hi- ‘to say, utter; to call’, but phrases comparable with the Eskimo 
ones are formed by the conjunctive with the copula and demonstrative auxiliaries 
(3.8.1.1-2.). 

In Eskimo, phrasal predicates are formed also with verbal nouns in -neq, 
with no suffix (Inuit) or with the ablative suffix (Yupik), and verbs of unability or the 
like, e.g. Greenlandic niqi niri-niq ajur-paat ‘they don’t eat meat/can’t eat the 
meat’ (Fortescue 1984:47; Vakhtin 1995:160). The Aleut cognate of this verbal noun 
is the participial -na-, but the suffixless Aleut verbal noun makes comparable phrases 
with ma- ‘to do’, etc. (3.8.2.1.). 

These Eskimo phrases indicate that the rich variety of Aleut verbal phrases 
had roots in the proto-language, while some of the phrases were absorbed into the 
Eskimo derivational system. Eskimo is not quite uniform, however. 

In Yupik, clausal complements have to a large extent the form of 
nominalizations, especially with the suffixes -(u)ciq and -negq, e.g. nalluaga ciin 
gavar-ciigal-uci-n ‘I don’t know why you can’t sleep’; angutem arnaq aptaa 
tan’gurrar-nun angyag atu-uci-a-nek ‘the man asked the woman whether the boys 
(allative) are using the boat’; kuima-neq nalluaga ‘I don’t know how to swim’ 
Gacobson 1984:443, 507; 1995:367 f.). The suffix -neq is also among those used in 
Inuit. In Greenlandic the clauses in question have largely the form of participial 
constructions, connected with some term of the superordinate clause, or are like 
temporal clauses, without such connection. In modern Greenlandic a clause may 
even be marked in the superordinate verb as a third person singular object (Bergsland 
1955:46 ff.; Fortescue 1984:35 ff.), presumably an instance of Danish influence. 

Jn Aleut, many of the report clauses have a participial predicate in -na- 
(3.15.1.2., 3.15,2.1.2., 3.15.2.2., 3.15.3.2-3.), the cognate of the Eskimo “neq, ¢.g. 
atxagi-na-an idagtalakaq ‘I know that you are right’ (3,15.2.1.2.). The alternative 
is mostly the present in -ku-, which seems to be the cognate of the Eskimo transitive 
participle (and indicative) -ke-, I -gi-. Participles of derivatives in -usa-, as in ngus 
kidu-usa-na-t qaZaasakugq ‘I thank [you] for (your) helping me’ (3.14.4.1.), are 
comparable with the Eskimo suffix -uciq, I -usiq, which seems to be related to-ute-, the 
cognate of Aleut -usa-. 

Thus there appear to be innovations, from a common ground, both in Aleut 
and within Eskimo. The details remain to be worked out. 
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